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Article I. A Song of Triumph . By W. SotHeby Esq. 8vo» 
London, 1814*. 

L'/kte Cumtituiionncl , en la Statue du 9 Airily 1814. 8vo, 
Louvres, 1814. 

Of RonaprntCy tilt Bourbons , and the Necessity of rallying round 
our legitimate Princes , for the Happiness of Prance and of 
•Europe. By F. A. Chateaubriand. 8vo. London, 1814. 

Tt would be strange indeed, we think, if pages dedicated like 
^ ours to topics of present interest, and the discussions of the 
passing hour, should be ushered into the world at such a moment 
as this, without some stamp of that common joy and overwhelm- 
ing emotion with which the wonderful events of the last three 
months are still filling all the regions of the earth. In such a 
situation* it must be difficult for any one who has the means of 
being heard* to refrain from giving utterance to his sentiments: 
But to us, whom it has assured, for the first time, of the entire 
sympathy of all our countrymen, the temptation, we own, is ir- 
resistible; and the good-natured part of our readers, we arc per- 
suaded, will rather c mi!e at our simplicity, than fret at our pre- 
sumption, when we add, that wo have sometimes permitted cur- 
selves to fancy that, if any copy of these our lucubrations should go 
down to another generation, it may be thought curious to trace 
in them the first effects of events that arc probably destined to fix 
the fortune of succeeding centuries, and to observe the impres- 
sions which were made on the minds of contemporaries by those 
mighty transactions, which will appear of yet greater moment in 
the eyes of a distant posterity. Hr are still too near that great 
image of Deliverance and Reform which the Genius of Europe 
has just set up before us, to discern with certainty its just linea- 
roL. xxiii. no. 4;?. A 
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monfc, or construe the' tRie diameter rf the aspect with which- 
it looks onward to futnriiv. Wo see enough, however, to fill us 
with innumerable feilin^s, and the germs of many high and 
ynxiou> “peculations. The feelings, wc are sure, are hi unhon 
with all that exists around us; and we reckon therefore on more 
than usual indulgence for the speculations into which they may 
ex j land. 

Th and predominant feeling which liscs on contemplat- 
ing the sei nes tli.it have just burst on our view, is that of deep- 
felt gratitude, and unbounded delight, — for the liberation of so 
many oppressed nations, — for the cessation of blood* bed and fear 
and misery over the fairest portions of the civilized woild,-— and 
for the enchanting prospect of long peace and measureless ha 
{•movement, which seems at last to be opening on the suturing 
kingdoms of Km ope. The very novelty of such a state of things, 
which could he known only by description to the greater part 
of the existing generation — the suddenness oi its ai rival, and 
tlie contrast winch it forms with the horrors ami alums to 
which it has so immediately succeeded, all concur most power- 
fully to enhance its vast intrinsic advantages. It has come upon 
the woild like the balmv air and flushing verdure of a late spnng, ■ 
after the dreary chills of a long and interminable winter; and the 
refi ediiog sweetness with which it has waited the earth, feels like 
Elyshim to those who have just escaped from the driving tem- 
pests it ha* banished. 

We h ave reason to hope, too, that the riches of flic huivosi 
will correspond with the splendor of this early promise. Ail the 
pel i< ds in which human society and human intellect have ever 
been known to make great and menioi able advances,. have fol- 
lowed close upon pciiods of geneial agitation and disorder. 
Mens minds, it would appeal, must be deeply and roughly 
stirred, before they become prolific of great conceptions, or vi- 
gorous resolves ; and a vast and alaiming fermentation must 
pervade and agitate the whole mass of society, to inform it 
with that kindly warmth, by which alone the seeds of genius and 
improvement can be expanded. The fact, at all events, is a- 
bundantly certain; and may be accounted for, we conceive, 
without mystery, and without metaphors. 

A popular revolution in government or religion — or any thing 
else that grves lise to general and long-eoi/mued contents* n; 
naturally produces a prevailing disdain of authority, and bold- 
ness of thinking in the leaders cf the liay, — togethei with a kind- 
ling of the imagination and development of intellect in a great 
multitude of persons, who, in ordinary times, wmdd have ve- 
getated stupidly on the places where fortune had fixed them. 
Tower and distinction, and all the higher prizes in the lottery 
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of life, are brought within the reach of a far larger proportion 
of the community ; and that vivifying spirit of ambition, which 
is the true source of all improvement, instead of burning at a 
few detached points on the summit of society, now pervades 
every portion of its frame. Much extravagance, and, in all 
probability, much guilt and much misery, result, in the first 
instance, from this sudden extrication of talent and enterprize, 
in places where they can have no legitimate issue, or points of 
application. But the contending elements at last find their 
spheres, and their balance. The disorder ceases; but the ac- 
tivity remains. The multitudes that had been raised into in- 
tellectual existence by dangerous passions and crazy illusions, 
do not all relapse into their original torpor when their pas- 
sions are allayed and their illusions dispelled. There is a 
great permanent addition to the power and the enterprise of 
the community ; and the talent and the activity which at 
first convulsed the state by their unmeasured and misdirect- 
ed exertions, ultimately bless and adorn it, under a more en- 
lightened and less ^intemperate guidance. If we may estimate 
# the amount of this ultimate good by that of the disorder which 
preceded it, we cannot be too sanguine in our calculations of 
the happiness that awaits the rising generation. The fermenta- 
tion, it will readily be admitted, lias been long and violent c- 
nougli to extract all the virtue of all the ingredients that have 
been submitted to its action ; and enough of scum has boiled o- 
ver, and enough of pestilent vrtpour been exhaled, to afford a 
reasonable assurance that the residuum will be both ample and 
pure. 

If this delight in the spectacle and the prospect of boundless 
good, be the jhst feeling that is excited by the scene before us, 
the second, we do not hesitate to say, is a stern and vindictive 
joy at the dovvillal of the Tyrant and the tyranny by whom that 
good has been so long intercepted. We feel no compassion for 
that man’s reverses of fortune, w hose heart, in the days of his 
prosperity, was steeled against that, or any other humanizing 
emotion. He has fallen without the pity, as he rose without 
the love, of any portion of mankind ; and the admiration which 
was excited by his talents and activity and success, having no 
solid stay in the magnanimity or generosity of his character, lias 
been turned, perhaps rather too eagerly, into scorn and derision, 
now that he is deserted by fortune, and appears without ex- 
traordinary resources in the day of his calamity. — We do not 
think that an ambitious despot and sanguinary conqueror can be 
too much execrated, or too little respected by mankind; but the 
popular clamour, at this moment, seems to us to be carried too 

A ^ 
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far, even against this very hateful individual. It is now discover- 
ed, that he lias neither genius nor common sense ; and he is acn 
cu^ed of cowardice for not killing himself, by the very person 5 
who would infallibly have exclaimed against his suicide, as a clear 
proof of weakness and folly. History, we think, will not class 
him quite so low as the English newspapers of the present day. 
fie is a creature to be dreaded and abhorred, but scarcely, wo 
think, to be despised, by men of the ordinary standard. I Jis ca- 
tastrophe, so far as it is* yet visible, seems unsuitable indeed, and 
incongruous u ith the part he has hitherto sustained; but we have 
perceived nothing in it materially to alter the estimate which we 
formed long ago of his character. He still seems to us a man of 
consummate conduct, valour, and decision in war, but without 
the virtues, or even the generous and social vices of a soldier of 
fortune; — of matchless activity indeed, and boundless ambition, 
but entirely without principle, feeling or affection ; — suspicious, 
cruel and overbearing; — selfish and solitary in all hE pursuits and 
gratifications; — proud and overweening, to the very borders of 
insanity; — and considering at last the laws pf honour and the 
principles of morality, equally beneath his notice with the interests t 
and feelings of other men. — Despising those who submitted to 
his pretensions, and pursuing, with implacable hatred, all who 
presumed to resist them, he seems to have gone on in agrowing 
confidence in his own fortune, ami contempt for mankind, — till a 
serious check from without showed him the error of his calcula- 
tion, and betrayed the fatal insecurity of a career which reck- 
oned only on prosperity. 

Over the downfal of such a it is fitting that the world 

should rejoice; arid his downfal, and the circumstances with 
which it has been attended, seem to us to hold out three several 
grounds of rejoicing. 

In the first place, wc think it lias Established for ever the ut- 
ter impracticability of any scheme of universal dominion ; and 
proved, that Europe possesses sufficient means to maintain and 
assert the independence of her several states, in despite of any 
power that can be brought against them. It might formerly 
have been doubted, — and many minds of no abject cast were 
depressed with more than doubts on the subject, — whether the 
undivided sway which Rome exercised of old, by means of su- 
perior skill and discipline, might not be revived in modern times 
by arrangement, activity, and intimidation, — and whether, in 
spite of tne boasted intelligence of Europe at the present day, 
the ready communication between ail its parts, and the supposed 
weight of its public opinion, the sovereign of one or two great 
kingdoms might not subdue all the rest, by rapidity of move- 
ment, and decision of conduct, and retain them in subjection by 
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-i strict system of disarming and espionage — by a constant inter* 
change of armies and stations — and, in short, by a dexterous 
and alert use of those means of extensive intelligence and com- 
munication, which their civilization seemed at first to hold out 
as their surest protection. The experiment, however, has now 
been tried ; and the result is, that the nations of Europe can 
never be brought under the rule of one conquering sovereign. 
No individual, it may be fairly presumed, will ever try that fa- 
tal experiment again, with so many extraordinary advantages, 
and chances of success, as he in whose hands it has now finally 
miscarried. The different states, it is to he hoped, will never 
again be found so shamefully unprovided for defence — so long 
insensible to their danger — and, let us not scruple at last to 
speak the truth, so little worthy of being saved — as most of 
them were at the beginning of that awful period; while there is 
still less chance of any military sovereign again finding himself 
invested with the absolute disposal of so vast a population, at 
once habituated to war and victory by the energies of a popular 
revolution, and disposed to submit to any hardships and priva- 
* lions for a ruler who would protect them from a recurrence of 
revolutionary tumults. That ruler, however, and that popula- 
tion, reinforced by immense drafts from the countries lie had 
already overrun, lias now been fairly beaten down by the other 
nations of Europe, at length cordially united by the sense of 
their common danger. Henceforwaid, therefore, they know 
their strength, and the means and occasions of bringing it into 
action ; and the very notoriety of that strength, and of the 
scenes in which it has been pioved, will in all probability pre- 
vent the recurrence of any necessity lor proving it again. 

The second ground of rejoicing in the downfal of Bonaparte 
is on account of the impressive lesson it has read to Ambition, 
and the striking illustration it has afforded, of the inevitable ten- 
dency of that passion to bring to ruin the power and the great- 
ness ^hich it seeks so madly to increase. No human being, 
perhaps, ever stood on so proud apimnele of worldly grandeur, 
as this insatiable conqueror at the beginning of his Russian 
campaign. He lmd done more — lie h id acquned more — and 
he possessed more, as to actual power, influence, and authority, 
than any individual that ever figured on the scene of European 
story. lie had visited, with a victorious army, almost every 
capital of the Continent; and dictated the terms 'of peace to 
their astonished princes. He had consolidated under his im- 
mediate dominion, a territory and population apparently suffi- 
cient to meet the combination of ail that it did not include; and 
interwoven himself with the government of almost all that was 
left, lie had cast down and erected thrones at his pleasure ; 
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and surrounded himself with tributary kings and principalities 
of his own creation. He had connected himself by marriage 
with the proudest of the ancient sovereigns ; and was at the 
head of the largest and the finest army that was ever assembled 
to desolate or dispose of tin* world. I lad he known when to stop 
in his aggressions upon the peace .and independence of mankind, 
it seems as if this terrific sovereignty might have been permanent- 
ly established in his person. But the demon by whom he was 
possessed urged him on to h is tale. He could uot boar that 
any power should exist which did not confess its dependence oil 
him. Without a pretext tor qtiarid, he attacked Ku aa — in- 
sulted Austria — trod contemptuously on the fallen foitunc* of 
Pniss : a — and bv new aggressions, and the menace of more in- 
tolerable evils, drove them into that league winch rolled back 
the tide of ruin on himself, and ultimately hurled him into the 
insignificance fiom which he onginallv sprung. 

It is for this reason, chiefly, that wo join in the feeling, 
which we think universal in this country, of joy and satisfaction 
at the utter destruction of this victim of Ambition, — and at the 
failure of those negotiations, which would have left him, though 
humbled, in possession of a sovereign state, and of great ac- 
tual power and authority. We say nothing at present of the 
policy or the necessity, that may have dictated tho^e proposi- 
tions ; but the actual Jesuit is far more satisfactory, than any 
condition of their acceptance. Without this, the lesson to 
Ambition would lime been imperfect, and the retribution of 
1-ten iul Justice apparently incomplete. It was fitting, that the 
woild should see it again demon ! rated by this great example, 
that the appetite of conquest is m its own nature insatiable; — 
and that a being, once abandoned to that bloody career, is lilt- 
ed to pursue it to the end ; and must pemist in the work of de- 
solation and murder, tni tin* accumulated wrongs and lescnt- 
incuts of the harassed world s a cep him from its face. The 
knowledge of this may deter some dangerous spiiits from enter- 
ing on a course, winch wdl infallibly In nr tin m on to destruc- 
tion ; — and at all events should induce the suIhtcts to cut short 
the measure of its cnois and nnseilo, bv at complbhmg their 
doom at the beginning. Sanguinary conqueror., we do not 
hesitate to say, should be devoted by a pci uetual proscription, 
in mercy to ihp rest of the world. 

Our last cause of rejoicing over this grand catastrophe, arises 
from the discredit, and i ven the deiis'on, which it has so op- 
portunely thrown upon the cha* acter of conqueiors in general. 
The thinking part of mankind did not perhaps neul to be dis- 
abused upon this subject ; — but no iUii-iou was ever so strong, 
or *0 pernicious with the limkuudc, as that which insisted 
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I) crocs of this description with a sort of supernatural grandeur 
and dignity, and bent tin* spirits ot men before them, ;i» beings 
intrinsicalh entitled to the homage and submission of inferior 
natures. It is above all things fortunate, therefore, when this 
spell can be broken, by merely reverdng the optiation by which 
it had been imposed ; when the idols that siuxe* > had tucked 
out in the mock attributes of divinity, are stripped of their dis- 
guise by the rough hand of misfortune, and exhibited before 
the indignant and wondering eyes <>l their admirers, in the nak- 
ed littleness of humbled and helj k>s men, — begging life and 
sub, Hence from the pity of their human conquerors, --and 
spared with safety, in consequence of their luvgmficance. — 
Such an cxhibitio 1 , we would fain hope, will lcsvue men for 
eve r from that most humiliating devotion, which has hitherto 
so oflen tempted the ambition, and facilitated the progress of 
conquerors. — It is not in our days, at Je;H, that it will be for- 
gotten, tint lJonnpuite tinned cut a mere moital m the cud; — 
and m itlicr in <>ur days, nor in those ot our dnlonn, is it at 
all hkelv, that any other adventurer will an. * to elk u e the im- 
pressions connected with that recollection, by more splemkd 
.achievements, than distinguished the greater part of his career. 
The kind of shame, too, that is felt by those who have been 
the victims and the instruments of a being so mean, will make 
it dillieult for any successor to his ambition, so to overawe the 
minds of tlit* woild again; and will consequently dimmish the 
dread, while it evspeiates the haticd, with wind pix-umpLuou*, 
oppression ought always to be regarded. 

If the downt'd of Bonaparte teach this lesson, and fix this 
feeling in tin' minds of men, should almost be tempted to 
Miy that the indents he has mlhcte 1 are atoned Ur; and that 
bis fife, on the whole, will have been lutl'ul to mankind. Un- 
doubtedly there > m,> otn« r single somce of wreleheih ess si; pro- 
lific as that strange lli-cmation by which atrocious guilt is con- 
verted into an object ol autnii ation, and the honmus due to the 
benefactors of the human r ice lavished most profusely on their de- 
stroyers. — A sovcioign who pursues schemes of conquest for the 
'gratification of his personal ambitem, u ueit hoi* more nor less than 
a b« ing who indicts violent death upon thousand**, and miseries 1 
still more agoiiL/aug on iml.iom*, >f innocent individuals, to relieve 
his own ennui, and divert the languois of a Uumj and worthless 
existence and if it be true that the chief excitement to such 
exploit*, is found in the lube glory wuh which the madness of 
mankind has sm rounded their successful performance, it will 
Jiot be ea-y to calculate how mud* we ate indebted to him whose 
history has conn ibuted to dispel it. 

.Next to our delight at the ouTthiowef Bonaparte, is.ogr 
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exultation at the glory of England. — It is a proud and honour- 
able distinction to lie able to bay, in the end ol such a contest, 
that we belong to the only nation that has never been conquer- 
ed ; — to tlu* nation tb it set the fii>t example of successful resist- 
ance to the power that was desolating the world —and who al- 
ways stood erect, though she sometimes stood alone, before it# 
From England alone, that power, to which all the rest have suc- 
cessively bowed, has won no trophies, and extorted no submis- 
sion ; on the contrary, she has been constantly baffled and dis- 
graced whenever she has grappled directly with the might and 
the energy of England. During the proudest part of her conti- 
nental career, England drove her ships from the ocean, and an- 
nihilated her colonics and her commerce. The first French ar- 
my that capitulated, capitulated to the English forces in Egypt ; 
and Lord Wellington is the only commander against whom six 
French Marshals have successively tried iti vain to procure any 
advantage. 

The efforts of England have not .always been well directed, 
— nor her ondeavous to rouse the other nations of Europe verv 
wisely timed ; — but she has set a magnificent example of un- 
conquerable fortitude and unalterable constancy, and may claim 
the progd distinction of having kept alive the sacred flame of li- 
berty and the spirit of national independence, when tin chill of 

f oneral apprehension, and the rushing whirlwind of conquest, 
ad apparently extinguished them for ever, in the other nations of 
the earth, N- course of prosperity indeed# and no harvest of ulti- 
mate success, cun < ver extmguis! ;he regret of all the true friends 
of our national glory and taippii *.ss, for the many * reposterous, 
and the* ccasimmi tlisrej utablet xjuditions,in which English blood 
was moic than m piefiiabiy wu4td, and English character more 
than imprudt fitly involved ; nor can the delightful assurance of 
our actual deliverance from danger efface the remembrance of 
the tremendous hazmd to which we were so long exposed by the 
obstinate misgovern meat of behind. These, however, were the 
*>ins of the Govermneir, — and do not at all detract from the ex- 
cellent spirit ol the people, to which, in its main bearings, it was 
necessary for the government r » conform. That *piritwas alw ays, 
and we believe iiiiiyci sally, a spirit of strong attachment to the 
country, and of stern lesolution to do all things and to suffer 
all things' in its came; — mingled with more or less confidence, 
or more pr less anxiety, according to the temper or the infor- 
mation of individuals, — hut sound, steady ami erect we believe 
upon the whole, — and equally determined to risk ail tor indepen- 
dence, whether it was believed to be in great or in little danger. 

Of our own sentiment* and professions, and of the consisten- 
cy pf our avowed principles lrom the first to the last of this mo- 
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mcntous period, it would be impertinent to speak at largo, in ells* 
cussing so great a thenTe as the honour of our common country. 
None of our readers, and none of our censors, can be more per- 
suaded than we are of the extreme insignificance n f such a dis- 
cussion — and not many of them can feel more completely indif- 
ferent about the aspersions with which w^ have been distinguish- 
ed, or more fully convinced of the ultimate justice of public o- 
pinion. We shall make no answer therefore to the sneers and 
calumnies of which it has been thought worth while to make u* 
tlie nd'ject, except just to sn\\ that if any man can read what 
we have written on public affairs, and entertain any serious! 
doubt of our zeal for the safety, the honour, and the freedom 
of England, he must attach a different meaning to all these 
phrases from that which wc have most sinccrc’y believed to belong 
to them ; and that, though ' r o do not preu nd to have either fore- 
seen or foretold the happy events that have so lato!v astonished 
the world, we cannot tail to see in them the most gratifying con- 
firmation of the very doctrines wc have been the longest and the 
most loudly abused for asserting. 

• The most important of these doctrines was, that franco Cvcikl 
i?ut now be successfully resisted, unless all the other gr \*it |u w* rs 
were united against her,— and that it wasplaying hergiu.e, there- 
fore, and casting away the last hope of the world, to excite one or 
two of them to the contest, till the cooperation of the rest coal ' be 
secured. The fate of all former campaigns, and the fate of tee 
last, have equally illustrated this observation. France rose more 
audaciously triumphant from the result of all these minor coaliti- 
ons — and she fell before the first impuhe of that great one which 
we had always recommended. Europe sunk into deeper despond* 
ency and humiliation f rom the impotent and premature attempts 
which we had ventured to deprecate; and she was restored at 
once by that united effort, from which alone we had always said 
that her salvation was to be expected. 

Our other leading doctrine was, that there was but little 
hope of an effectual resistance to France till the body of the 
people in the different nations of Europe could be made to 
take part heartily with their governments in the cause; — and 
here, too, the event lias corresponded with our prediction; 
The greater part of the late wars against France were under- 
taken by the respective courts who were engaged in them, with- 
out any regard to the disposition of their people; who were 
Jong indifferent, and in many instances disaffected to the cause. 
Their success accordingly was such as might have been ex- 
pected. But alter repeated shocks of national misfortune had 
thrown the sovereigns more entirely on the attachment of tlieii; 
people, and especially after these people had successively tasted 
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of the bitterness of From 1) dominion, and learned by experience 
the miserable \ite that awaited the victims of such a ioe, the war 
assumed a different complexion, and was waged with a different 
spirit; campaigns became obstinate, and supplies inexhaustible. 
The ardour of the troops encouraged ilieir leaders to be enter- 
jirssiii^r - ;ind it soon appeared that thrones might be overturned, 
wlutr nations remained uncniiqiicit d. 

These, we think, were the t hief of our heresies ; and we real- 
ly (iirniot i erceive that the events of the last six months should 
bring rinme to their suppoi t'*r«* ; and least of all in a countiy 
where the war against France has always been Micce^-ful, pre- 
cisely because it ini^ been the war of the people, and because die 
people aie Irce. Of Spain, wo think as vve have always thought. 
Of I\U'*sia, wo are most willing to believe that we have spoken 
somewhat rashly {—though its coiid'tion under Paul nm-t have 
rev r hi il nothing so little as it-> cor dilion under Alexander. 

’idle lust ‘-cut uncut in v\lnch we think all candid observe) s of 
the late great i vents must cotdially agree, is that of admiration 
and [Hire and uuminglcd approbation of the magnanimity, the « 
prudence, the dignity and forbearance of the Allies, There has** 
been something in the manner of the e extraoidinary transactions 
ns valuable as the substance of what has been achieved, — and, if 
possible, -till more meritorious. History records no instance of 
union so fauhful and complete — of councils so firm — * fgalluitry 
so gtnerom — of moderation so dignified and wise, in reading 
the addi esses of the Allied Sovereigns to the people of Europe and 
of France; and, above all, in ti m ing every step ol their demean- 
our after they got possession oi the metiopolis, we seem to be 
trauspoi ted irom the vulgar and disgusting realities of actual 
story, to the beautiful imaginations and exalted fictions of poe- 
try and romance. The pjoclamation of the Empiror Alexan- 
der to the military men who might be in Paris on his arrival - 7 * 
his address to the Senate — the terms in which he has always 
spoken of his fallen adversary, are all conceived in the very 
hightest strain of nobicut ss and wisdom. They have all the 
spirit, the courtesy, the generosity, of the age of chivalry ; and 
ail the liberality and mildness of that of philosophy. The dis- 
ciple of Fenelon could not have conducted himself with more 
perfect amiableness and grandeur ; and the fabulous hero of the 
most sublime and philanthropic of ail moralists, has been equal- 
led, if not outdone, by a Russian monarch, in the first flush and 
tmfnilt of his victory. I he sublimity of the scene indeed, and the 
m&it of the actors, will not be fairly appreciated, if vve do not 
recollect that tin y were ui bitrary sovereigns, who had bien train- 
ed rather to consult their own feelings than the rights of man- 
kind — who had been distutbcd on their hereditary thrones by 
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the wanton agression of the man who now lay at their merry 
— and had seen their territories wasted, their people butchered, 
and their capitals pillaged, by him they had at last chased to his 
den, and upon whose capital, and whose people, th°v might now 
repay the insults that had been offered to theirs. Fliey judged 
more magnanimously, however ; and they judged more wisely— 
for their own glory, for the objects they had in view, and for 
the general interests of humanity. By their generous forbear- 
ance, and singular moderation, they not only pul their adversary 
in the wrong in the eyes of all Europe, but they made him ap- 
pear little and ferocious in comparison ; and, while ovei bearing 
all opposition by superior force, and heroic resolution they paid 
due honour to the valour by which they had been resisted, and 
gave no offence to that national pride which might ha\e present- 
ed the greatest of all obstacles to their success, f rom the be- 
ginning to the end of their hostile operations, they avoided nam- 
ing the name rtf the antient family; and not in words merely, 
but in the whole strain and tenor ol their conduct, respected the 
, inherent right of the nation to choose its own government, and 
stipulated for nothing blit what was indispensable for the safety 
<>t its neighbours. Born, as they were, to unlimited thrones, 
and accustomed in their own persons to the exercise of (lower 
that admitted but little conlroul, they did not scruple to declare 
publicly, that France, at least, was entitled to a larger measure 
of freedom ; and that the intelligence of its population entitled 
it to a share in its own government. They exerted themselves 
sincerely to mediate between the d liferent parties that might be 
supposed to exist in the state; and treated each with a lospect 
that taught its opponents that they might coalesce without being 
dishonoured. In this way the seeds ofci\il discord, which such 
a crisis could scarcely have failed to quicken, have, wo trust, 
been almost entirely destroyed ; and it Franco escapes the visi- 
tation of internal dissenlion, it will he chiefly owing to the con- 
siderate and magnanimous prudence of those very persons to 
whom Kurope has been indebted for her deliverance. 

In tli is high and unqualified praise, it is a singular satisfaction 
to us to be able to say, that our own Government seems fully en- 
titled to participate. In the whole of those most important 
proceeding*, the Ministry of England appears to have conduct- 
ed itself with wisdqm, moderation, and propriety. In spite of 
the vehement clamours of their own parlv, and the repugnance 
which was said to exist in higher quarters to any negotiation 
with Bonaparte, they are understood to have adhered with laud- 
able firmness to the clear policy of not disjoining their country 
from that great confederacy, through which alone, either peace, 
pr victory, was rationally to be expected: — and, going heartily 
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along with their allies, both in their unrivalled efforts and in 
their heroic forbearance, they too refrained from recognizing 
the an lien t family, till they were invited to return by the spon- 
taneous voice of their own nation ; and thus gave them the glo- 
ry of being recalled by affection, instead of being replaced by 
force; while the nation, which force would either have divided, 
or disgusted entire, did all that was wanted, as the free act of 
their own patriotism and wisdom. Considering the temper that 
had long been fostered, and the tone that had been maintained 
among their warmest supporters at home, we think this conduct 
of the ministry entitled to the highest credit; and we give it 
our praise now, with the same freedom and sincerity w r ith which 
we pledge ourselves to bestow our censure, whenever they do 
any thing that seems to call for that less grateful exercise of our 
duty. 

Having now indulged ourselves, by expressing a few of the 
sentiments that are irresistibly suggested by the events that lie 
before us, we turn to our more laborious and appropriate voea- • 
lion, of speculating on the nature and consequences of those* 
euuu. Is the restoration of the Bourbons the best possible h- 
stie of the Jong struggle that has preceded ? Will it lead to the 
establishment of a free government in France ? Will it be fa- 
vourablc to the general interests of liberty in England and the 
rest of the world ? These are great and momentous questions, 
— which wc are far from presuming to think we can answer ex- 
plicitly, without the assistance of that great expositor— time. 
Yet we should think the man unworthy of the great felicity of 
having lived to the present day, who could help asking them of 
himself; arid ivr seem to stand in the particular predicament of 
being obliged to try at least for an answer. 

The first, we think, is the easiest ; and we scarcely scruple 
to answer it positively in the affirmative. We know, indeed, 
that there arc many who think, that a permanent change of dy- 
nasty might have afforded a better guarantee against the return 
of those antient prejudices and abuses which first gave rise to 
the revolution, and may again reproduce all its disasters; and 
that France, reduced within moderate limits, would, under such 
a dynasty, both have served better as a pi mnnent warning to 
other states of the danger of such abuses, „ nd been less likely 
to unite itself with any of the old corrupt, governments, in 
schemes against the internal liberty or national independence 
of the great European commonwealth. And we are far from 
underrating the value of these suggestions. Rut there are con- 
siderations of more urgent and immediate importance, that seen! 
to leave no room for hesitation in the present position of allairs. 
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In the first place, the restoration of the Bourbons seems the 
natural and only certain end of that series of revolutionary move- 
ments, and that long and disastrous experiment which has so 
awfully overshadowed the freedom and happiness of the work!. 
It naturally figures as the final completion of a C) v!c of convul- 
sions and miseries, and presents itself to the imagination as the 
point at which the tempest-shaken vessel of the state again 
reaches the haven of tranquillity from the stormy ocean of revo- 
lution. Nor is it merely to the imagination, or through the me- 
diation of such figures, that this truth presents itself. To the 
coldest reason it is manifest, that by the restoration of the old 
line, the whole tremendous evils of a disputed title to the crown 
are at once obviated : for when the dynasty of Napoleon has once* 
lost possession , it has lost all upon which its pretensions could 
ever have been founded, and may fairly be considered as annihi- 
lated and extinguished for ever. The novelty of a government 
is in all cases a prodigious inconvenience — but if it be substan- 
tially unpopular, and tne remnants of an old government at hand, 
its insecurity becomes obviously alarming ; and nothing but great 
, * severity and great success can give it even the appearance of sta- 
• Tjility. Now, the government of Napoleon was not only new and 
oppressive, and consequently insecure, but it was absolutely dis- 
solved and at an end, before the period had arrived at which 
alone the restoration of the Bouibons could be made a subject of 
deliberation. 

The chains of the Continent, in fact, were broken at Leipsic; 
and the despotic sceptre of the great nation cast down to the 
earth, as soon as the allies set foot as conquerors on its antient 
territory. If the Bourbons were not then to be restored, there 
were only three other ways of settling the government — To leave 
Bonaparte at the head of a limited and reduced monarchy — to vest 
the sovereignty in his infant son — or to call or permit some new 
adventurer to preside over an entire new constitution, republi- 
can or monarchical, as might be most agreeable to his support- 
ers. The first would have been fraught with measureless evils 
to France, and dangers to all her neighbours — but, fortunately, 
though it was tiied, it was in its own nature impracticable: and 
Napoleon knew this well enough, when he rejected the proposi- 
tions made to him at Chatillon. He knew well enough what stuff 
his Parisians and his Senators were made of, and what were the 
only terms upon which the nation would submit to his dominion. 
He knew that he had no hold of the affections of the people, 
and ruled but in their fears and their vanity — that he held his 
throne onl^r because he had identified his own greatness with the 
glory of trance, and surrounded himself with a vast army* 
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drawn from all (lie nations of Europe, and so posted and divid- 
ed as to be secured against any general spirit of revolt. The 
moment tins army was ruined therefore, and he came back a 
beaten and humbled sovereign, he felt that his sovereignty was 
at an end. To rule at all, it was necessary that he should rule 
with glory, and with full possession of the means of intimida- 
tion. As soon as these left him, his throne imM have tottered 
to its fall, loyalist factions and Republican factions would have 
arisen in every part of the nation —discontent and insurrection 
would have multiplied in the capital and in the provinces — and 
if not cut off by the arm of some new' competitor, he must soon 
have been overwhelmed in the tempest of civil commotion. The 
second plan would have been less dangerous to other states, but 
still more impracticable with a view to France itself. The nerve- 
less arm of an infant could never have wielded the iron sceptre 
of Napoleon — and his weakness, and the utter w T ant of native 
power or influence in the members of his family, would have in- 
vited all sorts of pretensions, and called forth to open day all the 
wild and terrific factions which the terror of his father’s power 
had chased for a season to their dens of darkness. Jealousy of the 
influence of Austria, too, would have facilitated the deposition ot 
the baby despot ; — and even if his state could have been upheld, 
it is plain that it could have been only by the faithful energy of 
his predecessor’s ministers of oppression, — and that the dynasty 
of Napoleon could only have maintained itself by the arts and 
the crimes of its founder. The third expedient must plainly 
have been the most inexpedient and unmerciful of all : since, af- 
ter the experience ol the hist vventy years, w r e may venture to 
say with confidence, it could only have led, through a repetition 
of those monstrous disorders over which reason has blushed 
and humanity sickened so long, to the dead repose of another 
military despotism. 

The Vestoration of the Bourbons, therefore, w r e conceive, w r as 
an act, not merely of wisdom, but of necessity, — or of that 
strong and obvious expediency, with a view either to peace or 
Security, which in politics amounts to necessity. It is a sepa- 
rate, however, or at least an ulterior question, whether this re- 
storation is likely to give a free government to France, or to bring 
it back to the condition ol its old arbitrary monarchy ? a question 
certainly of great interest and curiosity, — and upon which it does 
fffft appear to us that tile politicians of this country are by any 
j|ieans agreed. 

Theie are many, we think, who cannot be brought to un- 
derstand that the restoration of the ancient line can mean kny 
tiling else but the restoration of the ancient constitution of the 
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monarchy, — who t ike it for granted, that they must return to 
the substantial exercise of all their former functions, and con- 
ceive, that all restiaint^ upon the sovereign authority, and all 
stipulations in favour of public lib* rly, must be looked upon with 
contempt and aversion, and be speedily swept aw „y as vestiges 
of that tremendous revolution, the whole brood and progeny of 
which must be held in abhorrence at the Court of the new Mo- 
narch : — And truly, when we remember what Mr Fox has said, 
with so much solemnity, upon this subject, and call to mind the 
occasion, with reference to which, he has declared, that ‘ a 

* Restoration is for the most pmt the most pernicious of all Re- 

* \olutions, ’—it is not ei\<y to divest nurse Ives of apprehensions, 
that such may in some degree be the consequence of the events 
over which we are rejoicing. Yet the circumstances of the pre- 
sent case, we will confess, do not seem to us to warrant such 
apprehensions in their full extent; and our augury, upon the 
whole, is favourable upon this branch of the question also. 

They who think differently, and who hope, or fear, that things 
are to go back exactly to the state in which they were in i ?NS ; 

► and that all the sufferings, and all the sacrilices, of the interme- 
diate period, are to be in vain, look only, as it appears to us, 
ti* the naked fact, that the old line of kings is restored, and the 
ancient nobility reestablished in their honours. They consider 
the case, as it would have been, if this restoration had been ef- 
fected by the triumphant return of the emigrants from Coblentz 
in i79‘2 — by the success of the Royalist arms in La Vendee — 
or by the general prevalence of a Royalist party, spontaneous- 
ly regenerated over the kingdom ; -forgetting that the anci- 
ent family has only been recalled in a crisis biought on by fo- 
reign successes, when the actual government was virtually dis- 
solved, arid no alternative left to the nation, but those which 
we have just enumerated ; — forgetting that it is not restored 
unconditionally, and as a matter of rght, but rather called 
anew to the throne, upon terms arid stipulations, propounded in 
the name of a nation, free to receive or to reject it; — forgetting, 
that an interval of twenty- five long years has separated the sub- 
jects horn the Sovereign ; and broken all those ties of habitual 
loyalty, by which a people is most effectually bound to an heredi- 
tary monarch ; and that these years, filled w ith ideas of democra- 
tic license, or despotic oppression, cannot have tended to foster 
associations favourable to royalty, or to propagate kindly concep- 
tions of the connexion of subject and king; — forgetting, above 
all, that along with her ancient monarchy, a new' legislative body 
is associated in the government of France, — that a constitution 
has been actually adopted, by which the powers of those uuk 
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parchs may be effectually controuled ; and that the illustrious 
person who has ascended the throne, has already bound himself to 
govern according to that constitution, and to assume no power 
with which it docs not expressly invest him. 

If Louis XVIII, then, trained in the school of misfortune, 
and seeing and feeling all the permanent changes that these 
twenty five eventful years have wrought in the condition of his 
people;— if this monarch, mild, honourable and unambitious 
ns he is understood to be in his character, is but faithful to 
his oath, grateful to his deliverers, and observant of the coun- 
sels of his most prudent and magnanimous Allie.-;, he will feel, 
that he is not the lawful inheritor of the powers that belonged 
to his predecessor ; that his crown is not the crown of Louis 
XVI ; and that to assert his privileges, would be to provoke his 
fate. By this time, he probably knows enough of the nature of 
his countrymen, perhaps we should say of mankind in general, 
not to rely too much on those warm expressions of love and loyal- 
ty, with which his accession has been hailed, and which would 
probably have been lavished with equal profusion on his antngrr- 
• nist, if victory had again attended his arms in this last and deci- 
sive contest. We do not doubt, that he is more acceptable to the 
body of the nation, than the despot he has supplanted ; and that 
some recollections or traditions of a more generous loyalty than 
the sullen nature of that ungracious ruler either invited or ad- 
mitted, have mingled themselves with the hopes of peace and of 
liberty, which must be the chief solid ingredients in his welcome; 
and acting upon the constitutional vivacity of the people, and the 
servility of mobs, always ready to lackey the heels of the success- 
ful, have taken the form of ardent affection, and the most sincere 
devotedness and attachment. But wc think it is very apparent, 
that there is no great love or spontaneous zeal for the Bourbons 
in the body of the French nation ; that "the joy so tardily mani- 
fested for their return, is grounded upon the hope of great con- 
sequential benefits to themselves, and that there is no personal at- 
tachment, which will lead them to submit to any thing that may 
be supposed to be encroaching, or felt to be oppressive. It will 
probably require great temper and great management in the new 
Sovereigns to exercise, without offence, the powers with which they 
are legitimately invested ; but their danger will be great indeed, 
if they suddenly attempt to go beyond them. Willi temper and 
circumspection, they may in time establish the solid foundation*? 
of a splendid, though limited throne 5 if they aspire again to be 
absolute, they will soon cease to reign. 

- The restoration of the old nobility seems, at first sight, a more 
Hazardous operation than that of the ancient monarchs - but 
the danger is more nppareirt than real. The various indcmcH- 
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cifcs of a 25 ; years exile have sadly thinned the ranksof those 
rash and sanguine spirits that assembled at Cohlcntz in 179$V- 
and may be presumed to have tamed the pride and lowered thte 
pretensions of the few that remain. A great multitude of famtK. 
lies have become extinct, — still greater number had reconciled 
themselves to the Imperial Government, ^and the small rem- 
nant that have continued faithful to the fortunes of their Royal 
Master, will probably be satisfied with the conditions of his re- 
turn. Thus dwindled in number, — decayed in fortune, —and 
divided by diversities of conduct that will not be speedily for- 
gotten, we do not think that there is any great hazard of their 
attempting either to assert those privileges, or to assume that 
tone, by which they formerly revolted the inferior classes of th£ 
state, and would now be considered as invading the just rights 
and constitutional dignity of the other citizens. 

. , We do not see any , thing, therefore, in the restoration itself, 
either of the Prince or of his nobles, that seems to us very dan- 
gerous to the freedom of the people, or very likely to pervert 
those constitutional provisions by which it is understood that their 

• freedom is to be secured* r Yet we did not need the example that 
Prance herself has so often afforded, to make us distrustful of 
constitutions on paper; — and are not only far from feeling assur- 
ed of the practical benefits .that are to result from this new ex- 
periment, but are perfectly convinced that all the benefit that 
does result must be ascribed, not to the wisdom of the actual 
institutions, but to the continued operation of those circumstan- 
ces in point of fact, by which these institutions have been sug- 
gested, and by the permanent pressure of which alone their o- 
j>eration can yet be secured. The bases of the new constitution 
sound well certainly; and may be advantageously contrasted with 
the famous declaration of the rights of man, which initiated the la-* 
boursof the Constituent Assembly. Hut the truth is, that the base* 
of most paper constitutions sound well; and that principled not 
much less wise and liberal than those which we now hope to.aefr 
reduced into practice, have been laid down in most of the con-* 
atitutions which have proved utterly ineffectual within dbelasb 
25 years, to repress popular disorder or despotic usurpation j % 
this very country. The constitution now adopted by Loui? 
XVIII. is not very unlike that which was imposed on 

tunate predecessor in the Champs de Mars in 1790 ; kiwi it cer* 
tainly leaves less power to the crown than was conceded by that 
first arrangement. Yet the power vested in Louis XVI. 

* found quite inadequate to protect the regal office against tlie eu* 

mwebments of an insane democracy 5 and the throne was over-* 
#rown by the sudden irruption of the popular part of the gO# 
7/JWv XXHX* no. 45. , B 
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vernment On (he otlier hand, it is still more remarkable tl\ai 
the constitution now about to be put on its trial, is yet more 
like the constitution adopted by Bonaparte on his accession to the 
sovereign authority. He too had a Senate and a Legislative 
iSody, — and trial by jury, — and universal eligibility,— rand what' 
was pretended to be liberty of printing. The freedom of the 
peofne, in short, was as well guarded in most respects by the 
words and the forms of that constitution, as they are by those 
of this which is now under consideration j and yet those words; 
>md forms were found to be no obstacle at all to the practical' 
exercise and systematic establishment, of the most atrocious des- 
potism that Europe has ever witnessed. „ 

What then shall we say? Since the same institutions, and 
the same sort of balance of power* give at one time too much, 
weight to the Crown, and at another too much indulgence to, 
pispjular feeling, shall we conclude that all sorts of institution# , 
and balances are indifferent or nugatory ? or only, that thejr 
efficacy depends greatly on the circumstances to which they are 
applied, and on the actual balance and relation in which the 
different orders of the state previously stood to each other ? 
The last, we think, is the only sane conclusion ; and it is by' 
attending to the conditions which it involves, that we shall ba 
enabled to conjecture, whether an experiment,, that has twice 
failed already in so signal a manner, is now likely to be attend- 
ed with success. 

When a limited monarchy was proposed for France in 1*790,, 
the whole body of the nation had just emancipated itself by force 
from a state of political vassalhge, and had begun to feel the de- 
light and intoxication of that consciousness* of power which 
tempts at first to so many experiments on its reality andextenk 
New to the exercise of this power, and jealous of its security so 
long as. any of those institutions remained which had so long 
r^pfessed or withheld it, they first improvidenlly subverted 
that was. left of their amient establishments; and then, from the, 
same impetuosity of inexperience, they split into factions that 
began with abuse, and ended in bloodshed ; aiul> setting out; 
with an extreme sseal for reason and humanity, plunged them- 
selves vary speedily in the very abyss of atrocity and lolly. In 
such a violent states of the public mind* no institutions had any, 
chance of Jbeing pernianent. K The root of the eyil was in ^ 
suddenness of the extryration of such a volume of political epeav* 

S ', — of ratlier, perhaps, in the arrangements by which, it had. 

en,sd, long pent up and compressed. The only true policy:, 
would hfve been for, those, whose interest or judginen^fijab^i; 
tbepH^jsee the bastards upon winch the new- sprung 
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w ere ru&hf$|j^to have thrown themselves into their ranks*— to 
have united cordially with those who were least insane dr intent* 
perate ; and, by going alortg with them at all hazards, to have 
retarded the impetuosity of their movements, and watched the 
first opportunity to bring them back to sobripty and reason. 
Instead of this, they abandoned them, with demonstrations of* 
contempt and hostility, to the career upon which they had en- 
tered — they emigrated from the territory — and thus threw the 
mass of the population at once into the hands of the incendiaries, 
of the capital. Twenty-five years have nearly elapsed since the 
period of that terrible explosion, A great part of its force has 
been wasted and finally dissipated" in that long interval ; and 
though its natural flow has been again repressed in the latter part 
of it, there is no hazard of such another eruption, now that those 
obstructions arc again thrown off. That was produced by the 
accumulation of all the energy, intelligence and discontent, that 
had been generated among a people deprived of political rights, 
during a full century of peaceful pursuits and growing intelli- 
gence, without any experience or warning of the perils of its 
sudden expansion. This can be but the collection of a few years 
hf a very different description, and with all the dreadful con- 
sequences of its untempered and undirected energy still 'glaring 
in view. We do hot think, therefore, that the attempt to esta- 
blish a limited monarchy is now in Very great danger of misgiv- 
ing in the same way as in 1790; and conceive, that the con- 
duits of an ordinary representative assembly, if instantly pre- 
pared and diligently watched, may now be quite sufficient to 
carry off and direct all the popular energy that is generated in 
the nation — though the quantity was then so great as to tear all 
the machinery to pieces, and blow the ancient monarchy into 
the clouds, with the fragments of the new constitution. 

With regard to the late experiment under Bonaparte, it it al- 
most enough to observe, that it seems to us to have be&i from 
the beginning a mere piece of mockery and delusion.^ 'The? go- 
vernment was substantially despotic aiul military, or, at alt 
a government of undisguised force, ever since the' time of tm ° 
triumvirs,-— perhaps we might say, since that of 
and when Bonaparte assumed the supreme poWer,^^bfe*natipit r 
willingly gave up its liberty for the chance of tran^i^t tlill 
protection* Wearied out with the perpettiat sucfcessiotf Vf (&t$r 

S utfiary Auctions, each establishing itself by bloody prescriptions/ 
ejpomitions, and confiscations, it gladly 1 threw itself into the v 
laf ruler who seemed sufficiently strong tb keep alllesS^r ' 
bmi m Sbbifcction, and, despairing of freedom, Was thapkftih 
art interval of repose. In such a situation, the ’ccmftitfttfkr 

B 2 
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Wrt s dictated by the master of the state for his ovm glory and 
Convenience,-- not imposed upon him by the nation for bis di- 
rection and controul ; and, with whatever names or pretences of 
liberty arid popular prerogative the members of it might be ad- 
orned, it was Sufficiently known to all parties that it was in* 
tended substantially as an instrument of command,* — that the 
only effective power that was meant to be exercised or recognized 
iv the go\ eminent, was the power of the Emperor, abetted by 
Jiis army ; and that all the other functionaries were in reality to 
be dependent upon him. That the Senate and Legislative Body, 
therefore, did not convert the military despotism upon which 
they were engrafted into a free government, is no considerable 
pn sumption against the fitness of such institutions to maintain 
the principle? of freedom under a different constitution ; nor 
can the fact justly regarded as a new example of their ineffi- 
ciency for that purpose. In this instance they were never in- 
tended to minister to the interests of liberty ; nor instituted 
with any expectation that they would have that effect. Here, 
therefore, there was no failure, and no disappointment. They 
actually answered all the ends of their establishment, by faci- 
litating the execution of the Imperial will, and disguising, to* 
those who cho«e to look no farther, the naked oppression of thb 
government. It does not seem to us, therefore, that this in- 
stance more than the other, should materially discourage our ex- 
pectations of now seeing something like a'seystem ot regulated 
ire ‘dom in that country. The people of France have lived long 
enough under the capricious atrocities of a craay democracy, to 
be aware of the danger? of that form of government,— to feel the 
necessity of contriving some retarding machinery to break the 
impulse of the general will, and providing some apparatus for 
purifying, concentrating and cooling the fir^t fiery runnings of 
popular spirit and enthusiasm $ while they have also felt enough 
of the Oppressions and miseries of arbiti ary power, to instruct 
them iti the value of some regular and efficient controul In 
auch a situation, therefore, when a scheme of government that 
has been found to answer both these purposes in other countries, 
offered by the nation as the accompaniment and condition of 
the monarchy, and is freely accepted by the Sovereign qu his 
accession, there seems to be a reasonable hope that the issue will 
at length be fortunate ; — -and that a free ana stable Constitution 
may succeed to the ccihumtou* experiments which have, b^en 
auggested by the imperfections of that which was origi^ly esta- 
blished. . * ^ l% j' 

' All this, however, we readily admit, but probl^p^K^I, 
ffsutd affords ground for nothing more than expectation coty* 
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jecture. There Aire grounds certainly for doubting, whether 
the French arc even yet' capable of a regulated freedom 
for believing, at all events, that they will for a good whStfjbe 
but awkward in discharging the ordinary offices of citizens off# 
limited monarchy. They have probably learned, by this time, 
that for a nation to be free , something more is necessary than 
that it should will it. To be practically and tranquilly 1'ree, a 
great deal more is necessary 3 and though we do not ascribe 
much to positive institutions, we ascribe almost everything to # 
Temper and habit. — A genuine system of national representation, 
for example, can neither be devised, nor carried interopera- 
tion in a day. The practical benefits of such a system depend 
in a great measure upon the internal arrangements of fbe-oor 
ciety in which it exists, by means of which the sentiments arid 
opinions of the people may he peacefully and safely transmitted 
from their first small and elementary gatherings, to the great.pttb** 
lid depositories of national energy and wisdom. The structure, 
which answers those purposes, however, is in all* cases more the 
work of time, than of contrivance; and can never be impressed 
m at once upon a society, which is* aiming for the first time at 
these objects. — Without some such previous and internal ar- 
rangement, however“flnd without the familiar existence of a. 
long gradation of virtual and Unelected representatives, impure 
or fair representation can ever be obtained. Instead of the 
cream of the society, we shall have the froth only iri the legisla- 
ture— or, it may be, the scum, and the fiery spirit, instead of 
the rich extract of all its strength and its virtues. Blit even 
independent of the common hazards and disadvantages of no- 
velty, there are strong grounds of apprehension in the diameter 
and habits of the French nation. The very vivacity of that ac- 
complished people, and the raised imagination which thpy arc 
too apt to carry with them into projects of every de$cription*are 
all against them in those political adventures. They are too 
Impatient we fear — too ambitious of perfection—too studiovfc of 
effect, to be satisfied wkh the attainable excellence .or vulgar 
comforts of an English constitution, if it captivate) them in 
the theory, it will be sure to disappoint them in tho wprWftg}*-— 
from endeavouring universally, each in his own depart diem,, to 
top their parts, they will be Very apt to go beyond 
will run the risk, not only of encroaching upon each other, but, 
getierally, of missing the substantial advantages of the plan, 
through disdain of that sobriety of effort, and calm mediocrity 
of principle, to which alone it is adapted. > „ 

"'^The project of giving them a free constitution, thercfore, may 
‘Certainly miscarry, — and it may miscarry in two ways* If the 
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Court can effectually attach to itself the Marshals attd Military 
Senators of Bonaparte, in addition to the old Nobility; — and 
if^ through their means, the vanity and ambition of the turbu- 
lent and aspiring spirits of the nation, should be turfied either 
towards military advancement, or to offices and distinction about 
the Court, the legislative bodies may be gradually made subservi- 
ent in most things to the will of the Government; — and Hy skilful 
management, may be rendered almost as tractable and insignifi- 
cant, as they have actually been in the previous stages of their ex- 
istence. On the other hand, if the discordant materials, out of 
which the higher branch of the legislature is tobccomposed, should 
ultimatelyarrange it into two hostile parties, — of the old Noblesse 
On the one hand, and the active individuals, who have fought 
their way to distinction through scenes of democratic and of 
imperial tyranny, on the other, it is greatly to be feared, that 
tli§ body of the nation will soon be divided into the same fac- 
tions ; and that while the Court throws dll its influence into the 
scale of the former, the latter will in time unite the far more 
formidable weight of the military body — the old republicans, 
and all who are cither discontented at their lot, or impatient of 
peaceful time*. By their assistance, and that of the nationhf 
-vehemence and love of change, it will most probably get the 
command of the legislative body and the capital ; — and then, 
unless the Prince play his part with singular skill, as well as 
temper, there will be imminent hazard of a revolution,— not 
less disastrous perhaps than that which has just been com- 
pleted. 

Of these two catastrophes, the first, which would be the least 
lamentable or hopeless, seems, in the present temper of the times, 
to be rather the most likely to happen ; — and, even though it 
should occur, the government would most probably be consider- 
ably more advanced toward freedom than it has ever yet been in 
that country — and the organization would remain entire, into 
wbi£h the breath of liberty might be breathed, as soon as the 
growing spirit of patriotism and intelligence had *Ujain removed 
the shackles of authority/ Against the second and more dread- 
ful catastrophe, and in some considerable degree against both, 
there setetns (to exist a reasonable security in the small numbers 
and getieral "weakness of that part of the old arffctocracy which 
has survived to reclaim its privileges. One of the bases of the 
new constitution, and perhaps the most important of them all, 
is, that every subject of the kingdom shall be equally capable of 
all honours or employments. Had the Sovereign, however, who 
is the fountain ot honour and the giver of employment, retttffcp 
ect with that great train of nobility which waited in the court 
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of his predecessor, Ahis vital regulation wc fear might have prov- 
ed a mere dead letter ; and the same unjust monopoly of power 
and distinction that originally overthrew the throtie, might pgaih 
have sapped its foundations. — As things now are, however, 
there are far too few of that order to sustain such a monopoly; 
and the prince must of necessity employ subjects of all ranks and 
degrees in situations of the greatest dignity and emolument. A 
real equality of rights will thus be practically recognized; and a 
fair and intelligent distribution of power and consideration will 
f go far tp satisfy the wishes pf every party in the state, or at least 
to disarm those who would foment discontents and disaffection, of 
their most plausible topics and pretexts. 

On the whole then, we think France has now a tolerable pros- 
pect of obtaining a free government — and, without extraordinary 
mismanagement, is almost sure of many great improvements on 
her antieut system. Her great security and panacea must bp a 
spirit of general mildness, and mutual indulgence and toleration. 
All parties have. something to forgive, and something to bp for- 
giycn; and there is much in the history of the last twenty-five 
years* which it would be for the general interest, and the gene- 
1 ral credit of the country, to consign tp eternal oblivion. The 
•scene has opened, we think, under the happiest auguries in this 
respect. The manner of the abdication, and the manner of the 
restoration, are ominous, we think, of fovbearance and concilia- 
tion in all the quartas from which intractable feelings weic 
most to be apprehended ; and the commanding example of the 
Emperor Alexander, will go farther to diffuse and confirm ihn 
spirit, than the professions or exhortations of any of the parlies 
concerned. The blood .of the Bourbons too, we believe to be 
^ild ,and temperate ; and the adversity by which their illustrious 
Chief has so long been tried, wc are persuaded has not altered 
its sweetness, lie is more anxious, we make no doubt, to re- 
lieve the sufferings, than to punish the offences of ally part of 
his subjects — and returns, we trust, to thp impoverished cities 
and wasted population of his country, with feelings, not of ven- 
geance, but of pity. If to tire philanthropy which ^belongs to 
his race, lie could but join the* firmness and in which 

they have been supposed to be wanting, he might be tile inost 
dorious king* of Urn happiest peopfe that cyer ty- 

ranny ; and, we fondly hope, th*it fortune and pruifertbe.^i^ com- 
bine to render the era of his accession lor ever celebrated in the 
grateful memory of his people/ In the mean time, hjs most 
dangerous enemies are the Royalists; and the only deadly tfjror 
4l^can commit, is to i \ Jy on f kh> ovwi popularity or personal ;ui- 
< iiovit y- * ^ !v. 
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If we are at all right in this prognostication, there should be 
little doubt on the only remaining subject of discussion. It must 
be favourable to the general interests of freedom, that a free go- 
vernment is established in France ; and the principle^ of liberty, . 
both here and elsewhere, must be strengthened by this large ao„ 
cession to her domains. There are persons among us, however, , 
who think otherwise, — or profess at least to see, in the great dra- 
ma which has just been completed, no other moral than this— 
that rebellion against a lawful sovereign, is uniformly followed 
with great disasters, and ends with the complete demolition and* 
exposure of the insurgents, and the triumphal restoration of the, 
rightful Prince. These reasoners find it convenient to take a 
very compendious and summary view indeed of the great trans- 
actions or which they thus extract the essence— and positively ,* 
refuse' to look at any other points in the eventful history before,: 
them, but that the line of the Bourbons was expelled, and that 
great atrocities and great miseries ensued — that the nation then-/ 
iell, utjder a cruel despotism, and, that allying* are set to rights 
again by the restoration of the Bourbons. The comfortable; 
conclusion which they draw, or wi$h at least to be di^wn, from 
thes? premises, is, that if the lesson have its proper effect, this A 
restoration will make every king on the Continent more absolute 
than ever, and confirm every old government iu an attachment 
to its most inveterate abuses. 

It is not worth while, perhaps, to combat these extravagances 
by , reasoning ; — yet, in their spirit, they come so near certain 
opinions that seem to have obtained no slight currency in this 
country, that it is necessary to say a word or two with regard to * 
them. We shall merely observe, therefore, that the Bourbons;* 
were expelled, on account of great faults and abuses in the 
system of the government; and that they have only been re&tor-U 
ed upon condition that these abuses shall be abolished. They* 
were expelled, in short, because they were arbitrary inoqarchs;/ 
and they *^re only restored, upon paction and security that they, 
shall be arbitrary no longer. This is the true summary of the.* 
great tra^a^on that has jj*&t been completed ; and the correct 
result of luej^iaciplcs that regulated its beginning and its end-*,, 
ing. The intermediate proceedings too, bear the very satne 
character.- JUtCr the abolition of royalty,, the pation folj no 
doubt into gfeat'disorders and disasters, — not however, for >vant*v 
of the old abuses, — or even of the old line of sovereigns, — rhut in 
cor^puchce of new abuses, crimes and usurpations. These they*' 
strove to "rectify and repress us they best could, by expelling or 
cutting off’ the delinquents, and making provision against tj^r 
of the tyranny at -last, they fell under the arbitrary/. 
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rule of a greet military commander, and for come time rejoiced 
in the subjection which ensured their tranquillity. By and by^ 
however, the evils of this, tyranny weie found fir to outweigh its* 
advantages ; and when the destruction of his tmliuiy force give 
them an opportunity of expressing their sci, timers, the nation 
rose against him as one man, and expelled him hm>, for his ty- 
ranny, from that throne, from winch, foi a much small*, r degree 
of the same fault, they had formerly expelled the Bouibons. — 
Awaking then to the advantages of an undisputed title to the 
crown, and recovert d from the intoxication of then* first burst 
into political independence, they ask the antient line of their 
kings, whether they will renounce the arbitrary powers which 
had been claimed by their predecessors, and submit to a consti- 
tutional con trou l from the representatives of the people; and upon 
then* solemn consent and cordial acquiescence in those condi- 
tions, they re^d them to the throne, and enrol themselves as 
their fiee and loyal subjects. 

The lesson, then, which is taught by the whole history h 9 
that oppressive governments must always be insecure; and that, 
# after nations have attained to a certain measure of intelligence, 

, fhe hberty of the people is necessary to the stability of the throne. 
We may dispifte for ever about the immediate or accidental 
causes of the French revolution ; but no man of reflection cait 
now doubt, that it* true and efficient cause, was the undue limi- 
tation ot the rights and privileges of the great body of the peo- 
ple, after their wealth and intelligence had virtually entitled them 
to greater consequence. Embarrassments in finance, or ambi- 
tion in particular individual*, may have determined the time 
and the manner of the explosion ; but it was the system which 
withheld all honours and distinctions from the mass of the peo- 
ple, after nature had made them capable of them, which laid the 
train, and filled the mine that produced it. Had the government 
of France been free in 1 7 88, the throne of its monarch might have 
bid a proud defiance to deficits in the treasury, or disorderly am- 
bition in a thous ii)d Mirabeaus. Had the people enjoyed their due 
weight in the administration of the government,' afrd their due 
share in the distribution of its patronage, there would tfSav^bfcerttto 
democratic insui rection, and no materials indeed foi such a ca- 
tastrophe aseiksiud. That movement, like all great national move- 
ments was produced by a Sense of injustice and oppie&iou* 
and though its immediate consequences were filr more disastrous 
than the evils by winch it had been provoked, it should never 
be forgotten, that those evils were the nectary and lamented 
causes ot the whole. The same principle, indeed, of the neces- 
sary connexion of oppression and insecurity, may he traced 
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through all the horrors of the revolutionary period* What, af- 
ter all, was it but their tyranny that supplanted Marat and Ro- 
bespierre, and overthrew the tremendous power of the wretches 
for whom they made way ? Or, to come to its la$t and most 
conspicuous application, does any one imagine, that if Bona- 
parte had been a just, mild, and equitable sovereign, under 
whom the people enjoyed equal rights and impartial protection, 
he would ever have been hurled from his throne, or the Bour- 
bons invited to replace him ? He, too, fell ultimately a victim 
to his tyranny: — and his fall, and their restoration on the terms 
that have been stated, concur to show, that there is but one con- 
dition by which, in an enlightened age, the loyalty of nations 
can be secured — the condition of their being treated with kind- 
ness ; and but one bulwark by which thrones can now be pro-* 
tected — the attachment and conscious interest of a free and in- 
telligent people. 

Wfm is the lesson which the French revolution reads aloud to 
mankind ; and which, in its origin, in its progress, and in its 
termination, it tends equally to impress. It shows also, no 
doubt, the dangers of popular insurrection, and the dreadful 4 
excesses into which a people will be hurried, who rush at anefe , 
from a condition of servitude to one of unbounded licentioifs- 
tick*. But the state of servitude leads necessarily to resistance 
and insurrection, when the measure of wrong and of intelligence 
is full ; and though the history before us holds out most awful 
warnings as to the reluctance and the precautions with which 
resistance should be attempted* it is so far from showing that it 
cither can or ought to be repress'd, that it is the very moral of 
the whole tragedy, and of each of its separate acts, that resist- 
ance is as inevitably the effect, as it is immediately the cui$ and ' 
the punishment of oppression. The crimes and excesses , with 
which die revolution may be attended, w ill be more or Jess viojgbt 
in proportion to the severity of the preceding tyranny, and the 
degree of ignorance and degradation in which it has kept the; bo- 
dy of the people. The rebellion of West India slaves is more a- 
treciou$ tftfto the insurrection of a Parisian populace ; — and that 
again fa^ibors fierce and sanguinary than the movements of an 
English revolution. But in all cases, the radical guilt is in the ty- 
ranny ^which compels the resistance; and they who are the authors 
of the misery and the degradation, are also responsible for the 
nets 1 of passion and deba^epient to which they naturally lead, <Jf 
the natural course of a stream be obstructed the . pent up waters 
v will, taa certainty, sooner or later bear down the bulwarks by 
^vhich they are confined. The devastation which mayehsue, 
t however, is not to be ascribed to -the weakness of tl^ose Imh 
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warks, hut to the fandamcntal folly of their erection. The 
stronger they had been made, the more dreadful, and not the 
less certain, would have been the ultimate eruption: and the 
only practical lesson to be learned from the catastrophe is, that 
the great agents and elementary energies of nature arc never 
dangerous but when they are repressed $ and that the way to 
guide and disarm them, is to provide a safe and ample channel 
for their natural operation. The laws of the physical world, 
however, are not more absolute than those of the moral $ nor is 
the principle of the rebound of elastic bodies more strictly de- 
monstrated, than the reaction of rebellion and tyranny. 

If there ever was a time, however, when it might be permit- 
ted to doubt of this principle, it certainly is not the time when 
the tyranny of Napoleon has just overthrown the mightiest em- 
pire that pride and ambition ever erected on the ruins of justice 
and freedom. Protected as he was by the vast military system 
he had drawn tip before him, and still more, perhaps, by the 
dread of that chaotic and devouring gulph of Revolution which 
still yawned behind him, and threatened to swallow up all who 
might drive him from his place, he was yet unable to maintain a 
"dominion which stood openly arrayed against the rights and li- 
Berties of mankind. But if tyranny and oppression, and the ab~ 
iifce of imperial power has cast down the throne of Bonaparte* 
guarded 7 as it was with force and terror, and all that art could 
devise to embarrass, or glory furnish to dazzle aud overawe, what 
tyrannical throne can be expected to stand hereafter? or what 
contrivances can secure an oppressive sovereign from the ven- 
geance of an insurgent people? looking only to the extent of 
^hi^TevSources, arid ihc skill and vigour of his arrangements, no 
^MVereigii on the Continent seemed half so firm in his place, as 
, w ®btf;ap«rte did but two years ago. There was the canker of 
frMritnny, however, in the full blown flower of his greatness. 

■ With all the external signs of power and prosperity, he was 
wbtfk, because he was unjust — he was insecure, because ho was 
oppressive** -and his state was assailed from without, and desert- 
"ed from within, for no other reason than that his Ambitious and 
^injurious proceedings had alienated the affection. of his people, 
tod>nlarmed the fears of his neighbours. r 

The moral, then, of the grand drama which has occupied the 
- scene of civilized Europe for upwards of tweuty ye^rs, is, we 
think, at 7 last sufficiently unfolded ; — and strange indeed and 
deplorable it certainly were, if all that labour should have been 
fruit, and all that suffering in vain. Something, surely, 
own guidance, and for that of our posterity, we ought at 
to learn, from so painful and so costly an experiment. We 
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have lived ages in tTio^e twenty years ; rmd have seen condensed', 
into the period of one .short life, the experience of eventful ceu- 
All the moral and all the political elements that engen- 
der or diversify great revolutions, hate been set in action, and 
made to pioducc their full effect bcibre us ; and all the result* of 
misgovern ment, in all its forms and in ail its extremes, have 
been exhibited, on the giaudest scale, in our view. Whatever 
quiescent indolence or empiric rashness, individual ambition or 
popular fury, u» rectified enthusiasm or brutal profligacy, could 
do to disorder the counsels and embroil the affairs of a mighty 
nation, has been tried, without fear, and without moderation. 
¥c have witnessed the full operation of every sort of guilt, and 
Of every sort of energy — the errors of strength and the errors 
of weakness — and the mingling or contrasting effects of terror 
and vanity, and wild speculations and antiquated prejudices, on 
the whole population of Europe. There has been an excite- 
ment and a conflict to which there is nothing parallel in the his- 
tory of all past generations; and it may be said, pcihaps with- 
out any great extravagance, that during the few years that have 
elapsed since the breaking out of the French revolution, men 
have thought and .acted, and sinned and suffered more, than m 
all the ages that have passed siuec their creation. In that short 
period, every thing has been questioned— every thing has bceti 
suggested — and every thing has been tried, There is scarcely 
any conceivable combination of circumstances under >yhich men 
have not been obliged to act, and to anticipate and to suffer the 
consequences of their acting. The most insane imaginations— 
the most fantastic theories — the most horrible abomi'natidbs, 
have all been reduced to practice, and taken seriously upoh trial, 
Nothing is now left, it would appear, to be projected or v a£- 
tempted in government. We have ascertained expe r i ni ebt&lljy 
the consequence's of all extremes ; and exhausted, in the ? Wtf! 
history of twenty- five years, all the problems that can be sup- 
plied by the whole science of politics. 

Something must have been learned from this great condensa- 
tion of experience;— some leading propositions, either positive 
or negative, must lime been established in the course of if:— 
And although xve perhaps are as yet too near the tumult anil agi- 
tation of the catastrophe, to be able to judge with predsioVi of 
their positive value and amount, we can haiOly uj mistaken as 
to their general tendency and import. The clearest and most 
indisputable result is, that the prodigious advances intide "by 
the* body of the people, throughout the better part of Eufppe, 
i|i wealth, consideration and intelligence, had rendered 1 * tjtjfe 
anti on t institutions and exclusions of the old continental go- 
vernments altogether umnitablc to their actual condition; that 
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public opinion had tacitly acquired a commanding and un- 
controulable power in every enlightened community; and that, 
to render operation in any degree safe, or consistent with 
a regular plan of administration, it was absolutely necessary 
to contrive some means for letting it act direcilv on the ma- 
chine of government, and for bringing it regnlariv and openly 
to bear on the public counsels of the country. Tins was not 
necessary while the bulk of the people were poor, abject, and 
brutish,— and the nobles alone had either education, property* or 
acquaintance with affairs ; and it was during that period that 
the institutions wore adopted which were maintained too Jong 
for the peace and the credit of the world. Public opinion over- 
threw those in France ; awl the shock was felt in every feudal 
monarchy in Europe. But this sudden extrication of a noble 
awl beneficent principle, produced, at first, far greater evils 
than those which had proceeded from its repression. “ Th* ex- 
travagant and erring spirit ” was not yet enshrined in any fil- 
lip g v organization ; and, acting without balance or controul* 
threw the whole mass ,of society into wilder and more terrible 
disorder than had ever been experienced before its disclosure* 
it was then tried to compress it again into inactivity by violence 
and intimidation ; but it could not be so over-mastered — nor 
laid to rest, by all the powerful conjurations of the reign of ter- 
ror ; and, after a long and painful struggle under the pressure 
of a military despotism, it has again broken loose, and pointed 
at, last, to the natural arid appropriate remedy, of embodying it 
in a^rce representative constitution, through the mediation of 
’vvljicH it may diffuse life and vigour* through every member of 

Thje true theory of that great revolution therefore is that it 
^s.fcrbduced by the repression or practical disregard of public 
pprmoh, and that the evils with winch it was attended, were oc- 
casioned by the want of any institution to controul and regulate 
the application of that opinion to the actual management of af- 
fairs :— 7 And the grand moral that may be gathered from the whole 
eventful history, seems therefore to be, that in an enlightened 
period of society, ho government can be either prosperous or 
ketfrire, which does not provide fpr expressing anil giving effect 
tb the general sense of the community. 

' , This, it must be owned, is a lesson worth buying a£ feprrie cost : 
%4nd, looking back on the enormous price we haVe paid for it* 
$t;Is fio slight gratification to perceive, that it seems not only to 
'|»av'e Wq emphatically taught, but effectually learned. In every 
^r’ber ot Eufope, principles of moderation and liberality are at 
(SuiJf not only professed r but acted upon ; and docti incs equally Ik- 
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vourable to the liberty of individuals and the ‘independence 
of nations, are universally promulgated, in quarters where sortie 
little jealousy of their influence might have been both expected 
and excused. If any one doubts of the progress which the prin- 
ciples of liberty have made since the beginning of the French 
revolution, and of the efficacy of that lesson which its events bavfe 
impressed on every court of the Continent, let him compare the 
conduct of the Allies at this moment, with that which they held 
in 1 790 — let him contrast the treaty of Pilnitz with the declaration 
of Frankfort — and set on one hand the proclamation of the Duke 
of Brunswick, upon entering the French territories in 1792, 
atod that of the Emperor of Russia on the same occasion in 1814; 
—let him think how La Fayette and Dumourier were treated at 
the former period, and what honours have been lavished on Mo- 
reau and Bernadotte in the latter — -or, without dwelling on par- 
ticulars, let him ask himself, whether it would have been toler- 
ated among the loyal Antigallicans of that day, to have propos- 
ed, in a moment of victory, that a representative assembly shoukl f 
share the powers of legislation with the sovereign— that the no- 
blesse should renounce all their privileges, except sufctr as Were 
purely honoraiy-=-thut citizens of all ranks should be equally 
eligible to all employments — that all the officers dnd dignitaries 
of the revolutionary government, should retain their rank— 
fhe nation should be taxed only by its representatives— that a H 
.sorts of national property shoukl be ratified, and- that peifect 
toleration in religion, liberty of the p#&, and trfaEby' jury* 
should be established. Such, hoW'ever^re the or 

that constitution, which was cordially approved of by me Allied 
Sovereigns, after they were in possession of Paris; and, with re- 
ference to which, their August Chief made that remarkkhfe 
duration, in the face of Europe, 4 That Franck stood"i#n^03 

* of strong institutions, and such as were suited to 

* gcncc of the age . y * ' HK *'f 

Such is the impro\ed creed of modern counts, as to civil li- 
berty and the rights of individuals. With regard tb national 
justice and independence &gain,— is there any one "so *ibtyiah- 
tic as to believe, that if the Allied Sovereigns had dfeiip^ed 
the armies of the republic, and entered the 
conquerors in 1792, they would have left to ttilP’hter 

antient territories, — or religiously* abstained 

the settlement of her government, — ot* treated' Mer wfeF* ? 

riors and statesmen with honourable conttt^ltfi^and hkt hurpWfedT^ 
and guilty Chief with magnanimous 
The conduct wc have just witnessed* 
is wise and prudent, no'doubf, as xMl as 

* i 
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the splendid Successes which have crowned the arms of the^ pre- 
sent Deliverers of Europe, may be ascribed even more to the 
temper than to the force with which they have been wielded 
certainly more to the plain justice and rationality of the causer 
in which they were raised, than to either. Yet those very suc- 
cesses exclude all supposition of this justice and liberality being 
assumed out of fear or necessity -and establish ilu- sincerity, 
of those professions, which it would no doubt have been the 
best, of all policy at any rate to have made- It is equally de-. 
cisivc, however, of the merit of the agents and of the princi- 
ples, that the most liberal 1 maxims were held out by the most 
decided victors ; and the greatest honours paid to civil and 
to national freedom,, when it was most in their power to have 
crushed the, one,, and invaded the other. Nothing, in short, 
can account for the altered tone, and altered policy of the 
great Sovereigns of the Continent, but their growing con- 
viction of the necessity of regulated freedom to the peace and-, 
prosperity of* the, vvorld,-— but their feeling that, in the more- 
enlightened parts of Europe, men could no longer be governed 
• but by their reason, and that justice and moderation were the 
otily true safeguards oLa polished throne. By this high testi- 
mony, we think, the cause of Liberty is at length set up above 
affjhaaird of calumny or discountenance; — and its interests, 
we .make no doubt, will be more substantially advanced, 'by be- 
ing ;thwa freely and deliberately recognized, in the face of En- 
rope, . by its mightiest ^Lmost absolute princes, than they could 
otherwise hare been Spall ,the reasonings of philosophy, and 
tho toils of patriotism, for many successive generations- 
i White this is the universal feeling among those who have the- 
^^Opportunity, and the strongest, interest to form a just opi- 
put the, subject, it is- not a little strange and mortifying, 
tbfti there should still be a party in this country, who consider 
those great transactions, under a very different aspect; — who 
loojt cwitlv jealousy and grudging upon all that has- been done 
for the advancement of freedom, and think, the splendour of the 
late .events considerably tarnished by those stipulations' for na- 
ti^pal liberty, which form to other eyes their most* glorious and 
hgppyjfeaiure* We do not say this invidiously, iupr put of, 
any^ spirit of faction : But the fact is unquestionable; — and it is 
worth while both to record, and to try to account for it An, 
arrangement, which satisfies all the arbitrary Sovereigns of , 
Europe, and is cordially adopted by the Monarch who, is* 
immediately affected by it, — <is objected to as too democratic . 
a party ia this iree country f The Autocrat or of nil the; 

Imperial Chief of the Germanic principahties^ 
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the Military Sovereign of ^Prussia, — are all agreed, that Franck 
should have a free government ; nay, the Kirtg of Franc® 
himself is thoroughly persuaded of the same great truth 
and all the world rejoice* at its ultimate acknowledgment — ex- 
cept only the Tories of England ! They cannot conceal their 
mortification at this final triumph of the popular cause; and 
while they rejoice at the restoration of the King to the throne 
of his ancestors, and the recal of his loyal nobility to their an- 
cient honours, are evidently not a little hurt at the advantages 
which have been at the some time secured to the people. They 
are very glad, certainly, to see Louis XVIII. on the thronfe of 
Napoleon,— but they would have liked him better if he had not 
spoken so graciously to the Marshals of the rev 61 ution f -r-if he 
had not so freely accepted the constitution which restrained hi* 
prerogative,— nor so cordially held out the hand of conciliation 
to all descriptions of his subjects -if lie had been less mttgnq* 
nimous in short, less prudent, nnd less amiably It wopld 
have answered better to tliclf ideas of a glorious j^toyation* it 
it could have been accomplished without any Condition j, and it 
the Prince had thrown himself entirely into*, the haiKls of thdse 
bigotted emigrants, who aixect to be displeased jfrith his accept 
ance of a limiter! crown. In their eyes, the thing would*baue 
been more complete, if the noblesse h&db$en restored, at once 6 to 
all their feudal privileges, and the church to its ancierit endow- 
ments. And we cannot help suspecting, that they think die loss 
of those vain and oppressive trappifegsi^^t ill compensated by 
the increased dignity and worth of thewafole population^ by "the 
equalization oF essential rights, a nd' the provision xnad^|fof },he 
free enjoyment of life, property apd conscience. ,f* *{ 

* Perhaps we exaggerate a little iii our representation 


such opinions as we lament. In lamenting them* 
would not indiscriminately blame. — They are jpot all 
acribed to a spirit of servility, or a disregard, of ijfte . 

mankind. Here, as in other heresies, an : * 

of errors that are to be pardoned, and ^ 

loved. There are patriotic prejudices, and Ofttsions of 
gination, and misconceptions from ignqr&j^gftyat the 

unnatural antipathy to freedom in the Citizens qf a fr;e® 

,m well as more sindid interests, and mor^ wjlftii 
%me sturdy Euglidimcu arc staunch lor ou# , monopoly 


menu m wnitn we do not at an concur put, certainly .opr*; 
versation and in common newspapers— those light 
show how the wind sits — one heais Apd sees, ey ery ' d ayp.^hgs 
that approach at least to the spirit we Have atj^tnptqd $in|fel}- 
neate. — and afford no sli/rht d res u m n tion of the Ore valence 
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ty; unci feel as if it was an insolent invasion of British privile* 
ges, for any other nation to set up a free constitution. — Others 
apprehend serious dangers to our greatness, if this mainspring 
and fountain of our prosperity be communicated to other lands# 
A still greater proportion, we believe, are influenced by consi- 
derations yet more fantastical — They have been so long used to 
consider the old government of France as the perfect model of a 
feudal monarchy, softened and adorned by the refinements of 
modern society, that they are quite sorry to part with so fine u 
specimen of chivalrous manners and institutions; and look upon 
it, with all its characteristic and imposing accompaniments of a 
brilliant and warlike nobility, — a gallant court, — a gorgeous hie- 
rarchy, — a gay and familiar vassallage, with the same sort of 
feelings with which they would be apt to regard the sumptuous 
pageantry and splendid solemnities of the Roinish ritual. They 
are very good Protestants themselves, and know too well the 
value of religious truth and liberty, to wish for any less simple, 
or more imposing system at home ; but they have no objection 
that it should exist among their neighbours, that their taste 
» may* be gratified by the magnificent spectacles it affords, and 
fjieir imaginations warmed with the ideas of venerable and 
pompous antiquity, which it is so well fitted to suggest. The 
case is nearly the same with their ideas of the old French mo- 
narchy. They hove read Burke, till their fancies are somewhat 
heated with the picturesque image of tempered royalty and po- 
lished aristocracy, whfeJfche has held out in his splendid pictures 
of France as it was ‘llelbre the revolution ; and have been so 
long .accustomed to contrast those comparatively happy and pros- 
perous days, with the horrors and vulgar atrocities that ensued* 
that' they forget the many real evils and oppressions of which 
th&t brilliant monarchy was productive, and think that the sue- 
Ceeding? - abominations cannot be completely expiated till -it ba 
restored originally existed. 

All thfse* anghwe believe many other illusions of a similar na- 
ture, slight and fanciful as they may appear, contribute largely, 
we have.no doubt, - to that pardonable feeling of dislike to the 
limitation of the old monarchy, which we conceive to be very* 
discernible in a certain part of our population. The great source? 
of that; feeling, howler, and that which gives root and nourish-* 
men tt©; all the rest, is the ignorance which prevails in this coun- 
try both of the evils of arbitrary government, and of the radical 
Change in the feelings and opinions of the Continent, which ha* 
rendered it no longer practicable in its more enlightened, quarw 
tM^^Our inshljir situation, and the measure of freedom ween* 
jO|^|iaVe done usthis injury, along with the infinite good 4# 

, yol. xxiix. no. *5, C 
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which they have been the occasions. We do not know either 
the extent of the misery and weakness produced by tyranny, or 
the force and prevalence of the conviction which has recently 
arisen, where they are best known, that they are no longer to 
be tolerated. On the Continent, experience has at last done 
far moie to enlighten public opinion upon these subjects, than 
reflection and reasoning in this Island. There, nations have 
been found irresistible, when the popular feeling was consult- 
ed; and absolutely impotent and indefensible where it had been 
outraged and disregarded : And this necessity of consulting the 
general opinion, has led, on both sides, to a great relaxation of 
many of the principles on which they originally went to issue. 

Of this change in the terms of the question — and especially of 
the great abatement which it had been found necessary to make 
in the pretensions of the old governments, we were generally 
but little aware in this country. .Spectators as we have been 
of the distant and protracted contest between antient institu- 
tions and authorities on the one hand, and democrat ical in- 
novation on the other, wc still look upon the parties to that 
contest, as occupying nearly the same positions, and maintaining 
the same principles that they did at the beginning ; while those, 
who are nearer to the scene of action, or themselves partak- 
ers of the toil, are aware that, in the course of that long conflict, 
each party has been obliged to recede from some of its preten- 
sions, and to admit, in some degree, the justice of those that are 
made against it. Here, where we hav^been but too apt to 
consider the mighty game which has be$L playing in our sight, 

- and partly at our expense, as an occasion for exercising our own 
party animosities, or seeking illustrations for our peculiar theo- 
ries of government, We are still as diametrically opposed* and as 
keen ip our hostilities, as ever. The controversy with us being 
in a great measure speculative, would lose its interest and ^trac- 
tion, if any thing like a compromise were admitted,* and ive chu$£, 
therefore, to shut our eyes to the great and tnsibk^hpproximation 
into which time, and experience, and necessity^ nave forced the 
actual combatants. We verily believe, that, except in the.imagi- 
nations of English politicians, there po longer exist in tHetyofld 
any such aristocrats and democrats as actujdly divided Eu- 
rope in the early days of the French revo|™pn^ In this^oim- 
try, however, we still speak and feel as if uflgr existed * ajud , the 
champions of aristocracy in particular, continue, with \v4xfy 
few exceptions, both to maintain pretensions that thdr princi^ 
pals have long ago abandoned, and to impute to their adversa- 
ries, absurdities with which they have long ceased to be ch^g# 
able- To them, therefore, no other alternative has yet premfm . 
r #d itself but the absolute triumph of one ©mother of two op- 
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polite anti nTeconcilcabJe extremes. Whatever is taken from 
the sovereign, they consider as being given to crazy republicans! 

" and very naturally dislike all limitations of the roytil power, be- 
cause they arc unable to distinguish them from usurpations by 
the avowed enemies of all subordination. That the real state of 
things has long been extremely different, men of reflection 
might have concluded from the known principles of human na- 
ture, and men of information must have learned from Sources of 
undoubted authority : But no small proportion of our zealous 
politicians belong to neither of those classes ; and we ought not, 
perhaps, to wonder, if they are slow in admitting truths which 
a predominating party has so long thought it for its interest to 
misrepresent or disguise. The time, however, seems almost 
come, when conviction must be forced even upon their reluctant 
understandings, — and by the sort of evidence best suited to their 
1 capacity. They would probably be little moved by the blest ar- 
guments that could be addressed to them, and mignt distrust the 
testimony of ordinary observers ; but they cannot well refuse 
to yield to the opinions of the great Sovereigns of the Conti- 
nent, and must give faith to their professions, when they find 
* them confirmed at all points by their actions. • If the establish- 
ment of a limited monarchy in France would be dangerous'to 
sovereign authority in all the adjoining regions, it is not easy to 
conceive that it should have met with the cordial approbation of 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia, and the King of Prussia, in 
the day of their mosfc\ brilliant success ; or that that moment of 
triumph on the part of the old princes of Europe should have 
been selected as the period when the thrones of France, and 
Spain, and Holland, were to be surrounded with perniartCftt 
^limitations, — imposed with their cordial assent, and we might al- 
most say, by their hands. Compared with acts so uni'ecfUivocal, 
alF declarations may justly be regarded as insignificant ; but 
there are declarations also to the same purpose; — made freely and 
deliberately Sri occasions bf unparalleled importance, — rftid for 
hp other intelligible purpose but solemnly to announce to man- 
kind f the generous principle on which those mighty actions had 
been performed. 

* But while thesejmthorities and these considerations may be 
expected, in due*|f|ne, to overcome that pardonable dislike to 
^wnfinentel liberty which arises from ignorance or natural pre- 
we wifi confess that we by no means reckon on the total 
disappearance of this illiberal jealousy. There is, and we,fear 
there will always be, among us, a s ft of persons who concefvfe it 
their i interest to decry every thing that is favourable to 
^o^fty^^and wlio are guided only by a regard to their interest* 
frt a government Constituted like oufs, the Court niust almost 
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always be more or less jealous, and perhaps justly, of the en- 
croachment of popular principles, and disposed to show favour 
those who diminish their influence and authority. Without 
intending or wishing to render the British crown altogether ar- 
mtirary, it still seems to them to be in favour of its constitution- 
al privileges, that arbitrary monarchies should, to a' certain ex- 
tent,- be defended ; and an artful apology for tyranny is grate- 
fully received as an argument d fortiori in support of a vigor- 
ous prerogative. The leaders of the party, therefore, lean that 
Way ; and their baser followers rush clamorously along it, to the 
very brink of servile sedition and treason against the constitu- 
tion. Such men no arguments will silence, and no authorities 
convert. ft is their profession to discredit and oppose all that 
tends to promote the freedom of mankind ; and in that vocation 
they will infallibly labour, so long as it yields them a profit. At 
the present moment too, we have no doubt that their zeal is 
Quickened by their alarm ; since, independent of the general 
damage which the cause of arbitrary government must sustain 
from the events of which we have been speaking, their immedi- 
ate consequences in this country are likely to be eminently fa- 
vourable to the interests of regulated liberty and temperate re- * 
form*. Next to the actual cessation of bloodshed and suffering, • 
indeed, we consider this to be the greatest domestic benefit that 
Wo are likely to reap from the peace, — and the circumstance, in, 
our new situation^ which calls the loudest for our congratula- 
tion.- We are perfectly aware, that it is ubj.ee t of regret to 

patriotic individuals, that the brilliant successes at which we 
aJbtejoice, should have occurred under an administration which 
Has. not manifested any extraordinary dislike to abuses* nor any very 
isordial attachmcnt to the rights and liberties of the people ; , ana 
we knowv, that it has been an opinion pretty current, both with 
them atni their antagonists, that these successes will fkfr them 
so firmly inpower, that they will be enabled* if they sbouIdbe< 
so inclined, to, deal more largely in gibuses, and to press more 
closely on our" liberties than any of their predecessors. Ifor our 
own part, however, we have never been able to see tbmgs iu tbi* 
inauspicious light j— and having no personal or*.<ftctious quarrel 
with our present, ministers, are easily comforted for the inerdas^ 
ed chance of their continuance in office, by^consideratiort of 
those circumstances that must infallibly,* andluttder any mints*.' 
try* operate to facilitate reform, to diminish the power of th#? 
Crown, and to consolidate the liberties of the nations If oUr- : '*’ 


readers agree with us in our estimate of the importance of these 
circumstances; we can scarcely doubt, that they vdU cbfccitr m 
©iirgencral conclusion. > - ’ * 4 

tjjiejfrtf place then, it is obvious* that the direct patron 
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age and indirect influence of the Crown, must be most seriously 
and effectually abridged by the reduction of our army and navy, 
the diminution of our taxes, and, generally speaking, of all our 
establishments, upon the ratification of peace. We have thought 
it a great deal gained for the constitution of late years, when 
ure could strike off* a few hundred thousand pounds of offices in 
the gift of the Crown, that had become useless, or might be con- 
solidated; — and now the peace will at one blow strike off proba- 
bly thirty or forty millions of government expenditure. This 
alone might restore the balance of the constitution. 

In the next place, a continuance of peace and prosperity wilt 
naturally produce a greater diffusion of wealth, and consequently 
a greater spirit of independence jn the body of the peoples which, 
co-operating with the diminished power of the government to 
provide for its baser adherents, must speedily thin die ranks of 
its regular supporters, and expose it far more effectually to the 
controul of a more impartial public opinion. 

In the third place, the events to which we have alluded, and 
the situation in which they will leave us, will take away almost all 
• those pretexts for resisting inquiry into abuses, and proposals for 
ccform, by llie help of which, rather than of any serious dispute 
on the principle, these important discussions have been waved for 
these last twenty years. W e shall no longer be stopped with the 
plea of its being no fit time to quarrel about the little faults 
of our constitution, when wc are struggling with a ferocious 
enemy for its very existence. It will not' now do to tell us, 
that it is both dangerous and disgraceful to show ourselves dis* 
united in a season of such imminent peril — or that all *grea£ 
and patriotic minds should be entirely engrossed with the Care 
of our safety, and can have neither leisure nor energy' to be 4 - 
stow upon concerns less urgent or vital. The restoration of 
peace, on the contrary, will soon leave u« little else to dot — 
and when we have no invasions nor expeditions — nor coali- 
tions nor campaigns — nor even any loans and budgets to fill 
the minds of our statesmen, and the ears of our idle poll* 
tici^ns, we think it almost certain that questions of reform 
will rke into paramount importance, and the redress of abuses 
become the most interesting of public pursuits. We shall be 
once more entitled, too, to make a fair and natural appeal to 
the analogous acts or institutions of other nations, without be* 
Ing met with the cry of revolution and democracy, or ihe irn* 
nutation of abetting the proceedings of a sanguinary despot, 
We shall again see the abuses of old hereditary power, and the e* 
yits of maladministration in legitimate hands; and be permitted 
to argue from them, ^without the reproach of disaffection to tHe 
general cause of mankind. Men and things, in short, wc trust* 
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jwfl again receive their true names, on a fair consideration of 
their merits ; and our notions of political desert be no longer 
confounded by indiscriminate praise of all who are with us, and 
intolerant abuse of all who are against us, in a struggle that 
touches the sources of so many passions. When we plead for 
the emancipation of the Catholics of Ireland, we shall no longer 
be told, that the Pope is a mere puppet in the hands of an invete- 
rate foe, — nor be deterred from protesting against the conflagra- 
tion of a friendly capital, by the suggestion, that no other means 
were left to prevent that same foe from possessing himself of its 
fleet. Exceptions and extreme cases, in short, will no longer 
furnish the ordinary rules of our conduct ; and it will be impos- 
sible, by extraneous arguments, to baffle every attempt at a fair 
estimate of our public principles knd proceedings. 

These, we think, are among the necessary consequences of a 
peace concluded in such circumstances as we have now been con- 
sidering ; and they are but a specimen of the kindred conse- r 
quences to which it must infallibly lead. If these ensue, how- 
ever, and are allowed to produce their natural effects, it is a 
matter of indifference to us whether Lord Castlereagh and Lord 
Liverpool, or Lord Grey and Lord Grenville are at the head 
of the government. The former, indeed, would probably be a\ 
little uneasy in so new a posture of affairs ; but they will either 
conform to it, or abandon their posts in despair. To control or 
alter it, will assuredly be beyond their power. , , 

With these pleasing anticipations, we would willingly close , 
this long review' of the State and Prospects of the. European 
commonwealth, in its present great crisis of restoration,, op of 
pew revolutions. Bur cheering and beautiful as it is, and dis- 
posed as we think we have shown ourselves to look hopefuJJjr.. 
upon it, it is impossible to sljut our ejes on two dark stains that 
appear on the bright horizon, and seem already to tarnish the 
glories with which they are so sadly contrasted. One is of Jong* 
er standing, and perhaps of deeper dye. — But both are most pain- 
ful deformities on the face of so fair a prospect * and may be 
mentioned with less scruple and greater hope, from the consi- 
deration, that those who have the poi^r of effacing Lt&fti* can , 
scarcely be charged with the guilt afthpir production, andJbaye,, 
given strong indications of dispositions tb it must lead them? to ^ 
wish for their removal. We need scarcely give the key to tbesj^ 
observations, by naming the names of Poland and of Norwajgk; 
Nor do we propose, on the present occasion, to do much more , 
thart to name them. Of the latter, we shall p|X>tabJy.cioptriv^: 
to speak fully in a subsequent part of this Number Of the fort 
per, many of our readers may think we said enough. ill quit. 
last* Our zeal in that cause, we knpw, has ; ^n made mat- 
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ter of wonder, and even of derision, among certain persons 
who value themselves on the character of practical politicians : 
and men of the world ; and we have had the satisfaction of lis- 
tening to various witty sneers on the mixed simplicity and. eat* 
travagance of supposing, that the kingdom of the Poles was to be - 
reestablished by a dissertation in an English journal. It would 
perhaps be enough to state, that independent of any view to an 
immediate or practical result in other regions, it is of some 
consequence to keep the observation of England alive, and its 
feeling awake, upon a subject of this importance; but we must 
beg leave to observe, that such dissertations are humbly con- 
ceived to be among the legitimate means by which the Eng- 
lish public both instructs and expresses itself; and that the opi- 
nion of the English public is still allowed to have weight with it# 
government, which again cannot well be supposed to be altoge- 
ther without influence in the councils of its allies. Whatever 
becomes of Poland, it is most material, we think, that the peo- 
ple of this country should judge soundly, and feel rightly, on a 
matter that touches on principles of such general application, 
JJut every thing that has passed since the publication of our for- 
mer remarks, combines to justify what we then stated; and t&:„ 
encourage us to make louder and more energetic appeals to the 
.justice and prudence and magnanimity of the parties concerned,; 
in this transaction. The words and the deeds of Alexander that 
have, since that period, passed into the page of history — the prin- 
ciples he has solemnly professed, and the acts by which he has 
scaled that profession — entitle us to expect from him a strain of 
justice and generosity, which vulgar politicians may call roman* * 
tic if^ they please, but which all men of high principles and. en* 
larged understandings will feel to be not more heroic: than judi-; 
cious. >While Poland remains oppressed and discontented* the 
peace Europe will always be at the mercy of any ambitious 
or intriguing power that may think fit to rouse its vast and waiv ■ 
like population with the vain promise of independence ; while it 
is perfectly manifest that those, by whom alone* that promise 
could ho effectually kept, would gain prodigiously, both in secu- \ 
rity arid in substantial influence, by its faithful performance, * 
It is .not, however, for the mere name of independence, nor . 
fov the lost glories of an antient and honourable existence, that - 
thcpeople of Poland are thus eager to array themselves itfrinyv 
delfperate strife of which this may be proclaimed as the pme*- 
We have shown, in our last Number, the substantial and into- ‘ 
lerabjeeyijs which this extinction of their national dignity — rthis^ 
sot^aAdmnmerited' l tvound to their national pride, has necessari-v 
ly occasioned : And thinking, as we do, that a people, without - 
Che feelings of national pride and public duty, must be a peopled 
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without energy and without enjoyments, we apprehend it to be 
afcabyrate indisputable, in the present instance, that the circnm- 
stances which have dissolved their political being, have struck 
also at the root of their individual happiness and prosperity; 
andthatitis not merely the unjust destruction of an antient 
kingdom that we lament, but the condemnation of fifteen mil- 
lions of human beings to unprofitable and unparalleled misery. 
But though these are the considerations by which the feelings 
of private individuals are most naturally affected, it should ne- 
ver be forgotten, that all the principles on which the great fa- 
bric of national independence confessedly rests in Europe, are 
involved in the decision of this question ; and that no one na- 
tion can be secure in its separate existence, if all the rest do 
not concur in disavowing the maxims which were acted upon 
in the partition of Poland. It is not only mournful to sec the 
scattered and bleeding members of that unhappy state still pal- 
pitating and agonizing on the spot where it lately stood erect in 
youthful vigour and beauty ; but it is unsafe to breftthe the no - 
xious vapours which this melancholy spectacle exhales. The 
wholesome neighbourhood is poisoned by their diffusion ; and 
every independence within their range, sickens, and is endanger,*- 
edfylhc contagion. 

,5! May 181*, 


A#t* II. Voyages and Trawls in the Years 1809, 1810, and 
M8U, containing Statistical , Commercial ctnd Miscellaneous Qb~ 
„ servativns on Gibraltar , Sardinia , Sicily , Malta, Serigo and 
v Turkey 1 By John Galt. 4 to. pp. 451. Cadell aqdDa* 

vies, London, 1812. ' r \\ V' 

r I ?if e value.of the matter contained in this volume, is kdt ex- 
4" actly, pro}X)rtioned to its bulk and pretensions. It (Presents, 
however* n considerable portion of information and amusement $ 
and if the more unassuming form of publication, adopted by Mr 
Semple and a few others, had been followed, we should fr&ye liad 
scarcely any occasion to preface an account of the book with a 
general censure. 

Mr Oalt, like the authors just alluded to, travelled with com* 
memal views, for about two years, in the interesting countries 
of the Mediterranean ; ami his work consists of the remarks, lit- 
tle arranged' or digested, which his tour suggested; frequently in 
the shape of hints or memoranda for further inijttiry, and never 
thrown together with any pretensions to regular acquisition. He 
describes himself as a Scotchman; which indeed hia language 
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would in very many places have disclosed. With a few exceptions^ / 
his opinions are liberal and unprejudiced ; and he exercises hit 4 
privilege of thinking for himself, with a boldness which does not 
always attend the public exhibitions of our worthy countrymen* 
who are justly famed over the whole world for the more valuable 
quality of discretion. 

The work begins with some details respecting Gibraltar, which 
will not detain us long. He maintains the necessity of our hold- 
ing possession of Ceuta, in order to give our trade the benefit of 
protection against the enemy’s privateers ; and with such a 
change, lie conceives the value of the rock, in a merely commer- 
cial view, to be fully adequate to the cost of the establishment 
and works. This charge, he says, amounts to about fifty thou- 
sand a year; and he adds rather a sly, or, as the modish phrase 
is, an indelicate remark — 4 There are several noble families , 9 
saitli he, 4 which pet haps cost the public as much. ’ Perhaps a 
good deal more, if we take into the account all the different ways 
in which these nobles are chargeable to their much loved coun- 
, try ; but certainly not much less in the single article of money 
Jjad and received, which may very possibly be the lowest item in 
tlje account. However, these are sacred subjects ; such emplu* 
ments are vested interests, never to be touched, nor even to b&i 
spoken of, without caution and respect; the established principle, 
it seems, being, that no abuse, however glaring and intolerable, 
is to be put down, if any one has an interest in its continuance. - 
It inay no doubt be thought invidious in Mr Galt to make such 
allusions ; and in truth, tnc subject is not a pleasing one. Why 
should he run away from his point to handle it ? Why could 
lie not speak of the rock of Gibraltar, without taking occasion to 
spe&k of sinecures and pensions, thereby giving pain to many 
persons truly dear to their country ? 

There is a doctrine hinted at in the remarks on Gibraltar, 
but' afterwards -repeated more explicitly, which we notice as eaiV 
ly as possible, in order to protest against it. Mr Galt proposes 
that we should levy a toll here, in the same manner as Denmark 
does at the Sound. If he means, that we should make all ships 
passing the Straights pay duty to us, because we have Gibral* * 
^r, and may eventually have Ceuta also, we must be allowed to 
s&y, that it is a monstrous pretension, wholly unfounded in right*, 
and contrary to the very principles for which we have beeti Httig 
exmtending at so vast a cost. fVe never refused to pay the Sound 
duty, says be. But that impost lias been universally submitted 
to for ages, and is founded upon the same long possession which, 
sanctifies so many national rights, in their origin not the mosi 
indisputable. The acquiescence in that case, (and it is a soli- 
tary instance), cannot surely justify a new claim, and in circmn~ 
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stances so very different. But our author is of that school, which 
hold, that the sea, and all islands and peninsulas, belong of right,, 
taEngland. We meet with this doctrine everywhere in nis work; 
and it is the very counterpart of the French principle, happily 
UOw exploded, that all the Continent belongs to France. 

Sardinia furnishes materials for some very interesting obser- 
vations. The island is extensive, and very little known in this 
country. Mr Galt has given several curious particulars ; — but 
leaves us to regret, that he did not extend this part of his plan 
at the expense of leaving out perhaps a good deal of the infor- 
mation upon more trite subjects. The people in the country, 
and the villages,' are in a very rude state. The baronial power 
of the noble§ is very considerable, though daily decreasing; 
and violent feuds between districts, for a length of time, are not 
uncommon. It is pleasing, however, to observe, even in this 
secluded corner, the progress of improvement, arising out of 
the great events of the last twenty-five years. Steps have been 
taken towards abolishing the independent privileges of the ba- 
rons ; — the country has been divided into prefectures ; — at the 
head of each is a magistrate, and a military commander to back 
his authority. The small stipends of the judges, and their con- 
sentient dependence upon fees and gifts, is a serious impedi- 
ment to the administration of justice, which will probably soon 
force itself upon the attention of the government. There is an 
admirable institution in Cagliari, which deserves tube noticed. — 
The children of the peasants are invited to come into the city, 
\vher6 they serve in families for their food and lodging, uponcondi- 
fion of being allowed to attend the schools ofjhc society. They 
ar£ catted Majuli , and wear a sort of uniform. As may natu- v 
rally be imagined, some of them exhibit talents, and rise tb dfe* ’ 
tinction ; many, returning to their uncivilized districts, relapVe 
intxrbiifrbarism. But our author remarks, that frequently^* 1 in 
4 remote and obscure valleys, the traveller meets with a peasant, 

4 who, in the uncouth and savage garb of the country, shows a 
4 tincture of the polish and intelligence of the town . 9 

The exportable ai tides in Sardinia, are chiefly wheat, and some 
wine of a good qualify, with cheese, and a little wool. 1 jregti- 
lations of the government respecting trade, are of the narrbW&t 1 
and most injudicious description ; but it i* t# be hoped,* that by f ; ; 
a prifdent and temperate use of our influence there, we may qb- 
tafrf a fhdre free trade with the natives, which, would confer'; in* ; , 
estimable benefits on them, as well as CQnslderaHfy promote biir 
own ' interests. In opposition to the political doctrine of Mr 
Galt, already noticed, we beg to pet up a cpthipe)*ciaI v oae, ,ia-. { 
dubitable artd important at tne present momept,T~tiiat the m- ^ 
licence of England should be all used in one direction* wherever 
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she lias any footing, — namely, in promoting an open intercourse . 
between each nation, and ail the rest of the world. The pro* 
gress of such a plan would infallibly conduce more to her to-- 
terest, than to that of any other country, upon the whole — what* 
ever superior advantages any one given nation might reap from 
it in one or two particular places, from local facilities — Prance 
might profit somewhat more by the abolition of restrictions in 
the Mediterranean ; Holland, in the North of Gorunny ; and 
the United States, in South America: — But England would be- 
nefit incalculably in the result and sum— for she would gain some- 
what in all these quarters. She would gain more than others, 
where her local superiority gave her the advantage; — and she 
would make her profit also, by the benefits which each of thefe 
rivals was gaining in his several neighbourhood. 

Mr Galt dwells much longer upon Sicily, in which he made 
some stay. He appears to have been over the greater part of 
the island $ and lie has scarcely landed, before he gives an ear- 
nest of the independent tone of his mind, and his resolution to 
think for himself, by undervaluing the remains of antiquity near 
/Girgcnti; and affirming, that the town itself h worse than the 
• w3rst parts, of Edinburgh, in point ot filth and meanness, not-'* 
withstanding the show convents, and fine situation, when 
viewed from a distance. In his journey to Palermo, he is 
equally dissatisfied, notwithstanding the country is 4 what a 
4 painter would probably call, very beautiful ; and a young la - 
4 dy, romantic. ’ The beautiful appearance of the capital, he 
admit; ^ and only, excepts to the descriptions given of it, that 
they.pctice the fine and magnificent objects, without making any - 
mentfan of, the mean and offensive .sights, which everywhere 
sur^ou^d^theui. 

JTtj§ highly gratifying to perceive, that, go where you will, 
irtiprDyement is rapidly on the march. Mr Galt has .scarcely 
begun his remarks on Sicily, when we find him engaged in 
descrying the most important and beneficial changes* The di- 
minution, or rather the downfal of clerical influence, is the first 
that mcetjqus ; — and to any one, contemplating the state of so- 
ciety jerkily, ^ mightier revolution, or one more fruitful, both 
of, present good, and extensive consequences to human happi* 
ne£$, paijnot be conceived. 

, ; \ ( THE CZ.JSRGY. - 

‘ In Sicily, (is in other countries, the hierarchy has certainly seen 
the best of its days. The .youth no longer consider the service ai 
the "altar as I tie apprenticeship of fortune, nor. the livery of th$ 
church k$ thd garb of* honour. They shrink at the ridiculous ap* 
pearamce of gdwns;' cowls, and shaven crowns, compared with the 
*tegancies pf .vvoHdly rrtcn ; and the indole nce cf the monastic lift 
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is no longer a sufficient recompense for submitting to its restraint^. 
The Church, having ceased to be regaided as venerable, is looked 
Upon as ridiculous. This change lus arisen from causes different 
from those which led to the reformation in Luther’s time. That re- 
formation originated in the exposure of doctrinal corruptions; and it 
was more because the monastic institutions vveie not found to be au- 
thorized by Scripture, that they were abolished in the countries which 
embraced Protestantism, than on account of the flagitious livi’s of 
their members. But the doctrinal corruptions are not thought of; 
riojr do even considerations of morality much contribute to the in* 
creasing contempt with which the ecclesiastical profession through- 
out this province of the Papal empire L regarded. The invitation* 
of the Church are now generally estimated by their temporal utility; 
and, being found without value in tliib i aspect, are of course deem- 
ed oppressive. * p. 25. 

Ill former times, but little regard used to be shown among us 
for the abuses of the Romish Church ; and the destruction of 
its pernicious influence, political and moral, would always have 
been viewed as an umninglcd good, Rut by a strange perver- 
sion of reasoning, ever since the French K evolution, our own 
privileged orders, whose care for the chunli and religion,* afc # 
honifr forthwith took a wonderful start, extended it also to*tbe* 
hierarchies of the Continent. The alarmists saw, with almost 
equal .horror, the down fid of Papal establishments, and of civil go- 
vernment; and acquired a preposterous veneration for the gross- 
est parts of a superstition, which they fancied was connected with 
the cause of social order, because the revolutionists had happily 
destroyed almost all the bad with sonic of the good institutions 
of the state. Mow, however, that every kind of alarm is Jit an ‘ 
end, ,we trust that these absurd predilections will no longer kefyV* 
the eyes of men shut to the unspeakable advantages which* 
been derived from the emancipation of the species, in tliOgfefiiie 
countries where priestcraft had especially established domi- 
nion. * Fari qua sentias 1 can no longer be attended touch dan- 
ger ; and we may, without any fear of misconstruction^ at length 
openly rejoice in the destruction of spiritual tyranny — the sure 
forerunner of secular freedom. '' f 

Our author, in the following passage, would sceiU fcf ijfVc an 
instance of one bad effect having followed the d&dhtfA <6f the 
Church ; but his remarks are sound ; and the evil in fekfty, ffc* ■ 
fdkherly in this country at the suppression of thh monistifeHes, 
is only apparent, and, under proper management, may be raw 
dered merely temporary. 1 

1 c THE POOR. » 

< Among the most striking proofs of the dediftft'of derieil ? 

and power in Sicily, is the falling off in the customary largesses tt> 
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the poor at the gates of the convents. The effect of this in the firstf 
instance is melancholy. The state of the poor is gradually bccqfijHr, 
worse, and in Palermo the number of mendicants has visibly inepsag* 
ed within tire last twenty years. Some time since, their distress^* 
attracted the attention of the government; and a large and extend 
rive establishment, in imitation of our English workhouses, was 
atituted to remedy the evil. The building, though not yet complete 
to the extent of the design, would do honour to any state. The 
interior regulations are, I am told, efficient and judicious. The in- 
mates amount to several hundreds, and their employment is chiefly 
rn the different processes of the manufactories of silk. But however 
well intended, this institution is found entirely inadequate to removq 
the distresses of the poor ; and in proportion as the Church conti- 
nues to decline, the number of- beggars must increase, until that sa- 
lutary change in the habits of the lower orders, of which the cessa- 
tion of their gratuitous supply is the necessary forerunner, shall have 
tfaken place. The Sicilian gentry, particularly the females, have tho 
reputation of being very charitable. The whole nation, indeed* 
seems to have a great share of’ benevolence, fie must be strongly 
prejudiced* indeed, who would not allow the conduct of this people*' 
lo one another, notwithstanding the general distrust that indkidimf*' 
^e%them so ranch* to be both respectable and kindly. r p. 1 '' ^ 

• Xhc charities of monastic institutions were in truth nottfe 'of 
their lightest evils. They encouraged idleness, and the vices tt> 
which it gives rise, among the flock as well n9 among the 
tors. All the accounts of these establishments in the southern 
parts of Europe, but especially of Spain, concur in presenting 
picture equally disfigured by the extori ions practised tjpdlV tlifc v 
and tne contributions levied on the wealth* 
cksses, and the bounty heedlessly lavishecHo the enc<)i^ag^tft%ht rt 
ef idleness, and perpetuating of poverty, in the other orders of the * 
compiunity. r The excellent work of Mr Townsend, is pectilW A 
arlycopiqus in its details upon this subject, and distinguished by * 
the squlldpess of the author’s reflections. The remark of Mr 
Galt, upon the charitable disposition of the Sicilians* Ms appli- 
cable t4 tfie Neapolitans also, as we had an opportunity^ of 
showingin tbc account of Mr Eustace’s travels. Wl* are unwill- 
ing to givg;invidious explanations of a propensity Always ami- 
be its origin ; yet we cannot avoid observing 
.that much of the munificence exhibited towards objects of dis* 
tress ;m those countries, resolves itself into’lhe same motive ; 
which feads i to the payment of money for masses mid indtil^tftVky ■ 
and j^^compli^nce with all the other requisitions of the'chufcb. 
It is easier to pay well, than to act wtll: A nuln is very will. ^ 
ingto purchase forgiveness, of sins without amendment of life; 
*44 At thinks^ihal, » by tfc«6towing money ill ahfcs; he sett bft* a 
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good action against Ins faults, if he doc« not actually acquire a 
right to commit them. The church, indeed, grants no absolu- 
tiorh without the condition of repentance and reformation ; 
whence the Romani.sts argue, that no danger cad arise to the 
*aensc of moral duty, from the practice of absolving and confess- 
ing, because the condition being involved, the sinner knows that 
it depends on his subsequent conduct to make the ceremony 
which has been performed a more empty form, or a passport to 
salvation. Tin’s argument, however, only proves, (even admit- 
ting that no mistakes are practically committed by th£ ignorant 
flock), that absolution does not give a carte blanche to sin anew ; 
for its effects may have been to produce the first sin, by holding 
out the promise of security, though coupled with the condition* 
But, be this as it may, the money expended in charities, is in- 
vested upon a more refined view of ultimate gain ; for the virtue 
of such deeds in redeeming from the penal consequences of 
transgression, is considered as undeniable by many whom the 
notions of indulgences and absolutions cannot blind. It is to 
Be feared that a little of this spirit has of late years got in a- 
mongst us, even in this Protestant country. The reformation* 
of morals in the upper ranks of society, we fear, lias not kept* 
pace with the extraordinary increase of our charitable exertions. 
A sort of enthusiasm has in many quarters sprung up irt the 
stead of more sober religion, with little visible effect upon the 
demeanour of its professors. It is an observance, we fear, sub- 
stituted for good works ; and comes under the general descrip- 
tion of cheap and easy commutations of which we hatrg tfeett 
speaking. There U np wholcsomeness in the moral 
of “persons who hold that cither by paying their m&fi&y to chaf- 
rities, or spending their time in the outward offices of religjbHj 
or absorbing their faculties in trances and rhapsodies, they c$n 
purchase a right to devote the rest of their wealth, orday$ or 
gifts, in a way inconsistent with plain, honest, upright princi- 
ples. It is sometimes a little provoking to seethe perfect self- 
satisfaction pf .such persons $ and to be desired to believe them 
innoceut, because they seem so happy clieerfgl^and ^ji^y 
minds so much at ease. This is exactly wlmt we comply of ; 
they are more easy and happy than they have any^^htf io fee. 
They luive formed a substitute for. self-controul, &ndpj&n pal- 
ing i 'and the lives of indulgence, which they lead in 
and; of shuffling towards their neighbours, sufficient to ffw&keft 
the consciences of any unsophistocated man, never give /Aew a 
moment’s concern, in the happy state of delusion into which they 
have contrived to reason ot intoxicate themselves. But to re* 
turn from this sermon.— J 
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The population of Sicily is proved by the parochial register* 
to be greatly on the increase ; and there are plain indications, 
says our author, of something like the formation, in Palermoi; pf 
’ that comfortable middle class which is the best proof of a pros- 
perous and free community. The difficulties of the nobles have 
reduced their influence in a prodigious degree, and occasioned 
frequent changes of property. From these, Mr Galt infers, 
that the condition of the peasantry is improved, — a proposition 
to our minds extremely doubtful. When an estate is sold, he 
thinks that the cultivators, no longer labouring for those who had 
an hereditary dominion over them, acquire something more of 
independence and comfort. Now, we should have drawn the 
very opposite conclusion ; and argued that, the legal privileges 
remaning the same, (as he admits they do), the exchange of 
an hereditary and ancient connexion of lord and vassal, for the 
yoke of a stranger, was a transition from a mild and parental 
influence, to a harsh and alien dominion. Indeed, our author 
admits, that the peasantry having recourse to clandestine shifts, 
in order to elude the exactions of their lords, are 4 of necessity 
a cunning and equivocating race.’ The abolition of those 
# srfgnorial privileges, is clearly an event not far distant, if indeed 
steps have not already been taken to accomplish it. 

Of these nobles a very unfavourable account is given. Their 
time is for the most part spent in idleness and unprofitable a- 
xnusement ; most of them are in debt ; many in absolute beg- 
gary. An adventure of our author may serve to illustrate, the 
last observation. 

4 evening, as I happened to be returning home, I fell in with 
a jpfocefi$ion, of monks and soldiers bearing an image of St Francis ; 
jittd,. not having seen any thing of the kind before, I went with the 
erowd into a church towards which the procession was moving, 
labile reckoning the number of the friars as they entered, and having 
reached a hundred and seventy, all excellent subjects for soldiers, u. 
well-dressed gentleman came up to me, and, bowing, pointed to 
some of the ornaments as objects worthy of a stranger^ curiosity ; 
but, perceiving nae shy of entering into conversation with him, and 
&e procession entering the church at the same time, he walked, or 
i$y the current of the crowd, away. 

being placed near the high altar, the crowd began to 
.chauut a~!|ymn. As they all fell on their knees, and my tight pre- 
judices and small clothes would not permit mo, to do the same, l 
turned into one of the side chapels, and, leaning against the ratling 
of the altar, began to speculate on the spectacle before me, when the 
•tranget again accosted me. Somewhat disconcerted by the inter- 
ruption,, and by the forwardness of the man, i abruptly quitted my 
. place. But, before T Fad moved two steps, he approached, and. 
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bowing, said, I am the Baron M and my palace is just op- 

* polite. At this instant the worshippers rose, and the procession 
turning to go out at one of the side doors near where we were stand- 
before I could retreat, I found myself involved in .the crowd, 
obliged to go with the stream. When I reached the street, I 
^ found the stranger again at my side. This is very extraordinary, 
thought I ; and, without seeming to notice him, walked away. He 
fallowed; and when we had got out of the nucleus of the throng, 
he seized me firmly by the arm, and drew me aside. Enraged and 
alarmed at this mysterious treatment, I shook him fiercely from me. 
For about the time that one might count twenty, he seemed to he- 
sitate $ and then, suddenly coming back, repeated, in Italian, with 
considerable energy, “ I, I am the Baron M . This is tny pa- 

lace ; but I have nothing to eat ! ” I looked at the building, near 
the gate of which we were then standing : it was old and ruinous : 
there was no lamp in the court-yard, and only a faint light glimmer# 
ing in one of the windows. 

1 Mistaking my silence and astonishment, lie pulled out bis watch, 
*ndi placing it in my hand, entreated me to give him some money. 
rAsT had no disposition to become a pawnbroker, I returned it with 
:Aome expressions of surprise, and took out my purse with the intentioru 
©f giving it to him, for it only contained two or three small piqcps. ( 
But here all the solemnity of the adventure terminated. He snatched ' 
it out of my hand, and, emptying the contents into his own, returned 
it ; and, wishing me good night, ran into the gateway. * p, 37, 38* 

In all probability, the poverty of many of the nobility, and 
the increasing trade of the towns, which foreigners are sure to 
push when the peace has rendered All men anxious to find new 
channels for their capital and skill, will, before many^y$&i:« k 
have elapsed, bring about such a reduction of the ansjqqrapy, as 
cannot fail to benefit the lower orders ; and, by th$fj$actio;t of 
increased cultivation, again to augment the. commerce, 4 of the 
lalaM* ^ ^ ^ / 

Hie account given of the Court is considerably ttyq^.fpyour- 
able to the royal family than wc fear the facts warrant. Mr 
Galt seems filled with pity for the queen, and good wilht^y^rds 
the, king, and tenderness to the princes. No recojl^ptiotis .ap- 
pear to obtrude themselves, of those atrqcipus sqcn^i^q fjbcp ly 
engraven in the memory of Englishmen ever 
as long as any regard is left for national charactet;^^p^l^pt 
the less painful to reflect upon, that they in vofyed J%4phtygi^]t 
one of our greatest heroes. With all his prepm^ions^qweyef, 
in favoqf of this fanntyyjhe roundly enough admits the Cqurjt^o 
Jtave been a very pretty scene of intrigy% ( 4 Every thing. about 
4 it,’ he says, 4 was managed with the dexterity,. and ,provi- 
4 dence of intrigue and conspiracy^ All wa& in utas<jue£ and 
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■« truth and honour and justice, when they appeared in their 

* native fairness, were regarded, like every thing else, only ^s 

* painted artifices, and treated as such. * , * * ;; 

Our author left Palermo, and made a tour in the Val df Mari- 

zara, tlie western district of the island. Mont Reale is the first 
stage ; and he mentions it as a place i grievously infested with 
4 clergy.' He derives wonderful satisfaction, however, frdm 
the consideration, that though * they have had the assurance 
4 lately to begin the construction of another large church, it is 
4 not likely they will have the felicity to finish it. ' The want 
of roads from Palermo through the interior, had been a serious 
impediment to commerce and agriculture ; but it seems they are 
now going on with some activity. He concurs with all otrmr 
writers in describing the agriculture as in a very low state- He 
saw in one field eleven ploughs, driven by as many men, all in a 
line one after another, and scarcely, by their united efforts, mak- 
, ing more impression than an English hkrrow would have done* 
The instrument used, however, is die good old plough of their an- 
cestors ; consecrated in the hearts of their children by its vener- 
able antiquity ; embellished by every endearing association ; Bind 
not to be rashly touched by the profane hands of daring innova- 
tors. This noble monument of the wisdom of past times, which 
has stood the test of so many centuries, not being, from its construc- 
tion, able to penetrate the ground, and being in truth incapable 
of ploughing, whatever its other qualities may be, ibe harvest, 
in the most fertile district of Europe, scarcely supplies a Scanty 
population; although it might easily, says Mr Galt, and ha 
•speaks much within bounds, feed three times the number. 

* Af Trapani Mr Galt enters into some details respecting cer- 
tain wpnderful artists now living there. Their merits nave, 
^however,, riot reached these northern regions. Erranti is at the 
head of them ; and is described as a first-rate painter. *He like- 
wisS celebrates a sculptor called Tipa ; and an architect called 
Amico: With Tespect to singers, he happened tq, mention, a- 
mong the -i datives, that Catalani received a salary of 5000/. a 
winter — and found them all utterly incredulous. The prima 
donna pf the theatre of Trepan i has, it seems, 30/. a-year, .md 
a which site may clear half as much more. " Mr Galt 

is always rather free in his remarks on artists: and here he takes 
i.- : — against the bad taste of those in our ' 
tgns for sculpture ; and objects, especial 

T _ _ r „ allegorical and angelical personage^. 

f$s toTbink of the impression which our 4 Britanriias, Fames, 
r affd dtfier horrible images,' will make on posterity ) and i* 
VoL^xkm. no, 45, * ^ D r . '* - 
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particularly severe on 6 two cheesemongers with wings, in St. 

* Paul’s, exhibiting a couple of double glos’ters, on which' 

* strange drawings of two naval officers have been scratched. ’ 

Before leaving Sicily, Mr Galt gives a general sketch, not 

destitute of spirit, of the character of the people. 

* The Sicilians are rather a sly, than a cunning race; perhaps no 
nation in Europe possesses so much naivete. Loquacious and inge- 
nious, thev make more use" of persuasion in their dealings than any 
other people. It is not enough that a Sicilian objects the high price 
of what he desires to purchase; he expatiates on the inferiority of 
the quality ; recalls to recollection how long lie has been a custom- 
er; enumerates, one by one, counting them on his fingers, the cir- 
cumstances of utilucky bargains that he lias had ; flatteringly con- 
trasts the opulence of the English with the poverty of the Sicilians; 
animadverts on the politics of the Government; magnifies the value 
of his ready-money ; insinuates that lie may change his merchant ; 
and often retires, and returns several times, before he offers his ulti- 
matum. Nor in selling does he practise less address. There is not 
A single point of his wares that docs not possess something extraor-* 
dinary, or beautiful: no other shop in the town has any thing like 
them j so cheap, or so excellent. If the price be high, What will 
you give? — and it is seldom tluit a Sicilian refuses the offer of am 
Englishman. 

‘ The inhabitants of this island are, in the proper sense of the 
term, highly superstitious ; but the dicta of ignorance are so inter- 
woven with the creeds of Popery, that many notions of vulgar su- 
perstition are regarded as essentials of religion. The only exception 
is a belief in the effects of the influence of evil eyes; and even over 
this, the priesthood have acquired jurisdiction. For they persuado 
the people to buy bits of' blessed rags and paper, which, when worn- 
suspended round the neck, have the effect, as they pretend, of neu- 
tralizing the malignancy. The influence of an evil look is 1 instant; 1 * * 
neous; and the person who happens to glance it, may be uncoh ser- 
ous of wliat lie does : it smites the subject witjj sudden malady, dp 
impresses his mind with lugubrious images, and unfits hirri for the 
prosecution of premeditated intentions. It ife useless to speculate on 
the fantasies of the human mmd ; but, ‘ in .this , case, the constant 
flickering of electricity m this climate, and the , Occasion^; breathing 
of pestiferous exhalations, from the vegetable corruption in the bot- 
toms of the valleys, afford a plausible reason for the’ $uddeh distem* 
pers and dejections which are ascribed to thte aspect o£ ungracious 
oyes. The saule superstition is well known-in Scotland $ but it *$ . 
more generally prevalent among the Sicilians than the Scotch. Whe- 
ther it is, among us, an imported or indigenous belief, cannot uoyi" 
be ascertained. Over all the ancient extent of the pap^|etnpM$ r 
there is a great similarity in the opiestif vulgar credulity* ,, 

1 The Sicilians have, certainly, a very ke^n relish of humpnr*; 
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aiul now and then, one may perceive in them a strong trait of pe- 
culiarity, not individual but national, which, notwithstanding that 
ancient proficiency, is an assurance to think that they may yet attain 
Bbme literary superiority which shall be regarded as original. A- de- 
scription of manners and customs, by a genuine Sicilian, otherwise 
properly qualified, would equally surprize and delight, p. 114, 11* 

P From Sicily our author proceeded to Malta ; a place now so 
well known in this country that we should not stop to notice 
his details upon it, were they much more copious and interest- 
ing Mr Galt is far from happy, when he attempts any thing 
lhrht and humorous. We are favoured with a specimen of this 
vein, in the observations upon the population ot the island. It has 
reached that point, he is pleased to observe, ‘ which to a wrong- 
headed disciple of Malthas would be apt to afford the most 
melancholy subject of reflection. ’ The reason, it seems, is, 
that every inch is tilled, and yet the produce has long been 
inadequate to the maintenance ot the inhabitants; not with- 
standing which (says this witty man), the very labouring classes 
of the people are still so inconsiderate as to marry and beget 
» children as merrily as if they all had sinecures. ’ If it were 
i*ot, ridiculous to reason with such folly, we might observe, that 
Mr Malthus never maintained such a proposition, as. that any 
iriven spot of couutvy was in a state of misery, when Us popu- 
lation exceeded the numbers which its poduce could support. 
But if he contends, that the multiplication of people beyond the 
means of subsistence is an evil, we really do not see any answer to 
the doctine in Mr Galt’s statement, nor any possibility of giving 
it an answer at all: It is indeed a position at all tunes admitted 
In the practice, as well as in the reasonings ot mankind. How- 
ever. our sturdy wit goes on in his vocation. { Cows, says lie, 
were long ago expelled, and the frugal-feeding goat; supplied 
a competencv of milk, till the English came ; but these, epicures 
had again recalled those huge vegetable-devouring creatures; 
and iu the year 1809, 1 was told that there were no fewer than 
* three milch cows in the island of Malta. Really, ii the 
reader' won’t laugh, it is his own fault. It is reasonable good 
wit, we ihink— and right merry. 

The island of Serigo, the ancient Cathera,. was the next 
point to which Mr Galt directed his course ; and, as it is very 
little known in this country, the information communicated will 
be Acceptable, though it is not very full. This spot w about fif- 
tv 'miles in circumference, containing one town and forty Vtuages, 
and a population of eight thousand, of whom twelve hundred 
inhabit the chief town* The soil is stony; but whatever is 
v- ** 1 A" * Ty 2 
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arable has been brought into tillage. It produces some good oil; 
but the wine is very bad,. apparently from mismanagement. The 
revehuc is about twelve hundred pounds a year, arising from ah* 
impost on cattle; and the expenditure eight hundred. There 

J tre two indifferent harbour*, and very little trade. Among the 
$w remains of antiquity, our author mentions a marble lion. 
jQfj'the natural productions, he barely names, without any de- 
tails, some rocks containing animal bones. There is likewise a 
deep cave, into which he penetrated with some difficulty by 
torch-light, and found that it contained nothing to reward the la- 
bour of the excursion. The scorpions of the island are, it seems, 
very large, sometimes five inches Jong ; and a story is told of 
their battles with mice, in which the latter prevail. 

Our author went from Serigo to the Morea, landing in the 
country of the Maniots, a part of the Spartan territory. They 
are a people of robbers and pirates, living in perpetual hostility 
with others, and among themselves. They enjoy a considerable 
degree of independence, the Turkish government being bound 
to nominate as their governor, one of their own nation, and to 
pend no Turks into their territory; in return for which exemption, 
jthey pay a small tribute. While Mr Gult was there, an attempt 
had been made to infringe these conditions, and the country Was 
much convulsed in consequence. Perhaps we cannot convey a 
better idea of the manners of these t j ibes, than by extracting 
the account of Mr Galt’s reception at the residence of Anton- 
bey, one of their most considerable chiefs. It affords another 
v kind of'picture than those which are familiar to Lord Byron's 
readers. 

*+ Wfe were met on the brow of the bill bv a scout, who had been 
, week to inquire what we were : and conducted by him intone castle- 
, In the gateway, a number of retainers yvere slumbering awf*y„the 
tedium ijuoceupitid time. The court was dirty with ruhbisjh* 
and excrements. Hogs were confined in a corner ; but the poultry 
.and ducks enjoyed the range of its whole extent, We ascended into 
the keep by a zigzag stair on the outride, evidently so contrived as 
to be defended. The landing place was moveable, and served for a 
drawbridge. The door, narrow, opened iiVto a hall, where a, num- 
ber of long-haired soldiers were sitting. They rose, a& wq filtered, 
in order to make way for os to ascend the stairs tfhich led rirtUb a- 
partnxent of the prince. The walls of the presence chamber nter© 
hflhg ;with bundles of arms, clokes, and petticoats. " A bed odcu* 
pim the* farthest corner, under which I perceived a Jargey antique, 
carved 'tedffer; but my eye searched in v$iiyfor a more common* uthn* 
ril. Along the sides' of the room were bench covered with cushions ; 

/'and, cm a shelf I saw several inverted fcoffee^cSips, twoor tjRfcrdb bat- 
tle*, mi ither articles of the cupb&rd. Atitonitey,' a itfcangifftarle 
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carle, was sitting near the bed when we entered, and beside bib) 
an old priest. I think he appeared to be about sixty. The. Aral 
glance of him, with wimt had been passing in my mind before, sug- 
gested the figure of Hardyknutc. Opposite sat his lady, with large 
rings on her fingers, but otherwise slovenly dressed On her ofte 
side was a warlike relation, with a snuff-box in his hand; and, on 
the other, she had also her ghostly comforter. She was younger 
than the prince, and still possessed the remains of beauty. They all 
rose up as we entered; and the old chieftain received us with a kind 
of honest gladness— that military frankness, which gains at once the 
esteem of strangers. He expressed himself highly gratified by a 
visit from British subjects, having only once before enjoyed that plea- 
sure. Like the governor of JVIarathonesi, he told us how much all 
the inhabitants desired the arrival of a Christian power. By the 'vi- 
cinity of Idra, they have learnt the benefits of commerce, and have 
acquired such a knowledge of the world, as to desire the termination 
of their predatory practices. Antonbey himself was, in his youth, 
a courageous and famous pirate. He told us that he had visited Ve- 
nice, Trieste, and Ancona, When wo had conversed with him some 
time, he took us to see a statue which he had lately found. He said 
jt was geneially considered to be the effigy of Lycurgus; but t think 
i$ is a Neptune. The worship of that deity, and of Venus, conti- 
nued in tliis country five hundred years after they were proscribed in 
the Roman world. He told us, also, that, if it would be acceptable, 
be would send it to London, to the King; and was not a little divert- 
ed, when we assured him that Neptune was one of his Majesty’s fa- 
vourite gods. 

i 4 On returning to his room, we found the curtains of the; bed down, 
and perceived, through thfcm, the princess asleep.* p. v 

Mr Galt’s contempt and dislike of the Greeks, carries him to 
the extreme of intolerance in every tiling that concerns them. 
Indeed there is no such thing as pleasing him where a Greek is 
concerned. If they treat him roughly, he is indignaftt, and 
sometimes has recourse to force ; — if they are civile n l e is out of 
all patience with their servility. Thus, on arriving at a Greek 
house at Mispa, very late at night , he says, that 4 if sycophfitn- 

* cy and obsequiousness were meat and drink, we might have 

* supped’ most heartily . 9 (p. 16 1.) If he returned to England 
through Germany, he probably found many a house where, on 

,, giving but an hour too late, lie obtained just as little to cat 
and drink, with none of the obsequiousness he here complains of. 
At Argos we have a scene of a different character. Therrimate, 
to whose house they went, again too late, under an order to the 
Governor, would not admit them; but very civilly (or, as Mr 
Galt has it, 4 with all the habitual and fraudulent sycophancy of 

* his nation’) directed them to a house which he said was pro- 
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pared for their reception. The inhabitants refused to let them in ; 
—the Primate, again pressed to admit them, refused also; and, 

* in a rude manner, told them to force the door of the other house. 7 
—At this they were c exceedingly exasperated , 7 and went to the 
Governor, to see ifaTurk woulci be more accommodating than this 
4 execrable Chiistian. 7 All the town were asleep ; but the Turk 
sent a file of men, whom our travellers would fain have employ- 
ed in breaking open the Bishop’s palace ; — they had only autho- 
rity, however, to storm private houses; — and, accordingly, they 
forced their way into one where ( there were only women; 7 — and 
into this they gallantly entered, 4 like other triumphant heroes, 

4 amidst the cries and lamentations of terrified helpless women . 7 
They succeeded, partly by apologizing, and partly by i their 
4 national name , 7 in calming the fears of these poor people. A t 
Corinth they again armed too late ; and used nearly the same 
violent means of obtaining an hospitable reception. They did 
not actually storm the house, but thef forced the inhabitants to 
4 quit their beds, and find other lodgings . 7 And docs Mr Galt 
reallywonder at finding an unhappy people deceitful, who are ob- - 
liged to submit to such treatment as this ? But what right has he 
to speak so vehemently against them, when he so readily joined i.u 
such 4 gross and shameful outrages 7 ns he admits the first men- 
tioned adventure to have been ? There is a certain coarseness 
about all this, which is unpleasant. Wo had much rather that a 
sense of propriety prevented a person from publishing anecdotes 
of this kind next to the share he had in them, the openly de- 

tailing it, is an oflensive niece of frankness ; — to have suppres- 
sed the narrative, would have been some little sacrifice to deco- 
rum ; — but perhaps the trifling deviations from good taste that 
occur here and there ip the extracts already given, have prepar- 
ed the reader for finding a considerable want of delicacy in the 
author of this book. 

The approach to Constantinople is strikingly described — by a 
far more remarkable characteristic than its magnificent aspect, 
and the fantastic shapes of its mosques and minarets, — the list- 
less and gloomy stillness of despotism, which forms such a con- 
trast with the bustle of our capitals. 4 The domes (says he) of 
the chief mosques, were the first things that the eye detached 
from the mass of objects ; — then the grim castle of the Seven 
Tutors rand, finally, the innumerable minarets, interspers- 
ed among shapely cypresses, and other trees of more cheerful 
foliage. But, unlike the approach to London, where the gay 
variety of Milas and gardens, and the lively emulation of in- 
numerable chariots and horsemen, exhilarate the spirits, tho 
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* traveller passes on to the very gates of Constantinople) irre- 

* sislibly disposed to moralize on the vanity of human affitirs. 
4 lie hears nothing like that continuous sound, the voice of 
4 London, which L heard so far off; but all js melancholy and 
4 solemn. The mad lies through fields of sopnlrh *\s; — the walls 
4 are covered with ivy , — the towers are nodding to their fall $ — 
4 and the great upas tree, of Ottoman despotism, is approach* 
4 ed with ‘■iulness and awe. * p. '2. '2. 

In bringing down the exaggerations of former writers, respect- 
ing the size and population of this famous city, Mr Galt exer- 
cises his aecm tmued sagacity and indulbrencc towards authori- 
ties. Instead of twenty miles in circuit, he doubts if it be twelve. 
If the Bosphorus vveie no larger than the Thames, the city, in- 
cluding G.dnta, Pern, and Scutari, would not be two-thirds of 
London ; and villages in the neighbourhood there are none. He 
grounds his estimate on an actual survey by Jus own perambula- 
tion 5 and though this cannot he supposed to have pretensions 
to a minute accuracy, we doubt not that it is suffiiioutly correct 
to refute the orummi notion. The opinion of great popula- 
tion is aM t ibid to lin.* e who examine the town, generally con- 
fining dicmsdw's to the Ihi/ars, and also to the cncumstanee of 
handicraftsmen of all kinos winking so much in the open air. 

! ie 1 slit, 1 >us the people to be about half the number of tilt* in- 
habitants o* London and its suburb'. lie enkuges on the mi- 
serable contrast, winch the iil-l.mlf and ] uinous houses, and the 
narrow \:><{ filthy streets present, to the fine exterior of the city 
viewed from a distance, especially from the sea. 

After some nuuuks on the iv^i raints supposed to be impos- 
ed o>» the sex, and ihe really eonsideiabie room for licentiousness 
which the mimisoih of the people a'iow, our author .Newark* gc- 
3»ernlly, that, in piufiigiev < f public and plicate life, rhe Con- 
Kiuntinnpolitan* exceed all other nations. Of this general cen- 
sure he alibuJs scarcely any detailed illustration, except in the 
statement of the umahiy winch puwaih, as is well known, in 
all the public departments of the slate. The ministers are 
in constant communication with merchants, to whom, for a 
share in the gain, they disclose the secrets of the government. 
All offices arc sold, to which the appointment is not obtained 
through the personal predilections of the soveriign. — We shud- 
der at such a picture of corruption. — Yet let us not be too sure 
that none of its traits arc to be met with in a scene nearer home. 
Perhaps in strictness of classificarion'the moralist would find it 
difficult to rank under diUcienl heads the acts of conferring a 
pushaljck upon the man who offered most money towards the 
•uppoU of his Imperial Majesty's government, and that oi heap- 
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in# honours and places of trust upon him who contributed most 
votes to the support of a party in Parliament. Nay, somethin# 
might even be said in favour of the open and avowed venality of 
the former plan, which cannot be urged for the hypocritical and 
false system with which the latter is connected. The votes are 
stippOsed to be conscientiously given, and the honours and high 
trusts to be bestowed upon merit; while every one must feci how 
often the preferment forms the sole motive of the vote, and the 
vote the only merit of the favoured candidate for office. In Tur- 
key he who has money buys a place ; and if he gets it hecause 
he is rich and not because he deserves it, at least the payment 
of the price is an innocent act compared with the barter of a vote* 
Mr Galt notices, as a circumstance which seems to surprise him, 
the impunity with which the Greek subjects of the Sultan, evem 
those employed in state departments, utter daily the most sedi- 
tious sentiments, — sentiments which in England would be severe- 
ly visited. But this Is the natural consequence of a state of ab- 
solute slavery: — the government having no struggle with the peo- 
ple, and nothing to fear from them, can safely allow such ebul- 
litions as in a free state might, because of its freedom, be highly^ 
dangerous. A domestic slave will always, for the same reason* 
be allowed greater latitude by his master, than a servant who has 
lights independent of his superior’s will or caprice. 

The account given of the present Sultan, Mahmoud, is rather 
interesting, and conveys an impression of that monarch much 
more favourable than those which the observation of many more 
civilised sovereigns have of late times created. It is not every 
coqntry of Egrope that would make a bad bargain by exchang- 
ing its reigning prince for such a one as the Grand Signor— -Turk 
and Mussulman though lie be. He is described as * possessing 
an inflexible mind ; ’ — and though young, (he is about thirty), as 

* displaying practical talent and knowledge of mankind ’ equal 
to that of 4 his counsellors ; 1 — which to be sure, in Turkey, as 
elsewhere, might be rather an equivocal praise. He is a man of 
activity, however, and employs himsell in attempting 1 to cure the 

* corruptions of the government. * He is constitutionally * reli- 

* gious . J — 4 His complexion is pale, his eye thoughtful and pe- 
netrating, and his physiognomy indicates a reserved nature ; 

* but there is a melancholy cast in the genet .d expression of nil* 

* countenance^ that is interesting, and rather conciliating. ’ Mr 
Galt adds; some anecdotes which are creditable to this prince* 

* and confirm the favourable impressions excited by bis appear- 
ance. When about to be inaugurated, the chief of the Janisa- 

. ries, according to his official duly, advanced to hold the stirrup* 
i it alone , 9 said 1I19 Sultan, 4 I ought rather to hold your’s * 9 
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There was a murmuring among this dreaded body, which <yr eat- , 
ed (bars of a mutiny.- — Ma!imoud went secretly in the nigijt; to^ 
the quarters of the officers ; told them lm was aware ohtheir hm- 
linous spirit, and warned them to let him hear no more of iL r 
This timely rebuke produced the desired effect. When the fleet 
returned unexpectedly from the Black Sea in 1809* he was fearful 
that there had been a battle; and he went on board in his barge at 
midnight to satisfy himself. It seems very inconsistent with these 
trail*, that lie should employ such moans of restoring discipline 
among his troops, as a system of spies, arid prompt execution 
or exile. We must however allow somewhat for the inveterate 
customs of an Oriental court ; and, at any rate, he is not accus- 
ed of using spies in order to destroy the security of private so- 
ciety, or obtain by such interference the gratification of ^iis ty- 
rannical caprices. Neither do we hear of an effeminate care a- 
bout dress, and other personal decorations ; nor, devoted 9 # lio 
is to the improvement of his army, is any tiling said of at- 
tention to the patterns of their uniforms, and cut of their liair^ { 
• How lie stands among princes in point of fit, paint 1 , stays and 
whiskers, our author lias not given us the means of Estimating. ‘ 
•The following remarks upon the Biitish Legation at Con- 
stantinople are deserving of peculiar attention at a moment when 
our foreign polit y ha* assumed a superior degree of importance, 
end is on the point of being once more established upon a regu- 
lar basis. , 

‘ Constantinople possesses one curiosity, interesting, above all 
others, to the briti>h traveller ; and that is, the British 
In venturing to state my opinion of an institution that hWciistetf £0 ' 
long* and which has been subject to the scrutiny of moo, ’ 
esteemed for their talents and public spirit, it is necessity £0 fntnt - ' 1 
tion, plainly, that I hate the interference of foreigners of toll desEWp- 
tioos and classes whatsoever, in any of those nationabaffabfc, which 
alfect tlie national character. I 11 matters of policy, connected w r ith 
other states, it is necessary to consult the ministers of those states, 
but only to consult. To submit any part of the British means to 
their controul and guidance, without some reason,, by which, an im- 
portant local advantage is gained, U an absurdity, so great, in my 
opinion, that I but feebly express my feeling, when I say that I view 
it wi$ jtatred. . > I , , > 

4 The British Legation at the Sublime Porte consists Qf ,twp dg. , 
partmencs, which maybe called the Deliberative, an ( d th$ ISxgcUliv^, * 
The Deliberative is composed of the minister and secretaries, 
who come from England } and'* the Executive informed of die in- 
terpreter^ who are natives of the country, and subjects of the sultan, 
The former consists of’perdorts, almost, necessarily, ignorant of the 
usages of the Ottoman government ; thehiht r, of persons both the? 
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critically and practically ignorant of the British government; and* 
what is of more consequence, of the British spirit. There never was 
Ail interpreter employed by the British nation in Constantinople, that 
knew even what is meant by the term. Fiom the time of the first 
mission, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, down to the period of the 
lA8t appointment, possibly there may have been exceptions, in the 
qualifications of the ministers, to the full amount of what I have said 
about the Deliberative branch of the Legation. To this extent the 
statement may be qualified, but no farther. 

‘ With the ministers of the Sultan, the British minister can Wold 
no direct intercourse. He cannot utter one syllable of representa-* 
tion, nor ivrite one word of remonstrance ; and the interpreters, in 
fact, explain it as we will, are the representatives of the British na- 
tion in Constantinople. These interpreters belong to that inferior 
class ^f the Ottoman subjects who consider themselves as slaves* 
Their political condition is >o vile, that we have not, in all the three 
kingdoms, any class of persons in the same degree of degradation. 
But names are nothing in business, and we should consider the mat- 
ter practically. 

c It is true, that neither the grand signor, nor the grand vizier, 
will probably ever be so unpolite as to strike off the head of our prin- 
cipal interpreter, for presenting to him the sense only of any remon- 
strance which our Deliberative may have occasion to make ; and aJso, 
it is true, that a man sr> highly trusted as the head of our Executive 
in Constantinople, may be so well rewarded, that the insolence of 
property will overcome the pusillanimity of slavery : All this may be 
true, but what is the fact ? The principal interpreter, that is, the 
operative representative of the king, had not, til! lately, the income 
of the ambassador’s valet. To Mr Adair, the interpreters owe the 
improvement of their circumstances ; and a motive is now furnished, 
in the emoluments, to students of our own nation, to aspire to the 
situation, if they be not, at present, systematically excluded. ’ p. $J89- 
29 L 

Mr Galt made several excursions from Constantinople to some 
distance, both on the Asiatic and European sides. The most 
consideiahle was to Widdin ; and in the course of it, he saw 
something both of the military and civil lite of the Turks. He 
also became acquainted with several characters of distinction. 
In visiting Sophia, lie saw the Bishop Theoplmnes, whopi he 
describes as a very learned and accomplished mao, although ra- 
ther a humourist. One trait, by the way, is a little unfortunate. 
He says, 4 J found a volume of the pew Eloisa, with one of a 

* new French translation of Clarissa Harlowe, on his table, — - 

* two very tit parlour companions for a bishop ! ’ — Perhaps he 
is not aware of the unbounded praise of by far the most excep- 
tionable of rbe 4 two companions, * the Nouvelle Eloise, expressed 
by one English bishop in his correspondence with another, (see 
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IVarburton's Letters to Hitrd), in which ihc great delight expe- 
rienced by these eminent prelates, from a careful and eager, study 
of the Eloise, is very touchingly recorded. The Greek bishop 
appears to have discussed theological and moral subjects very 
freely with our author. After informing him of the principal 
difference between the Greek and Russian churches, that the 
former admits of secular controui, not only in doctrinal questions, 
but in appointments of bishop and clergy, while the latter con- 
fines it to ecclesiastical matters entirely, he thus characterized, 
very frankly it must be admitted, the influence of his religion. 
4 One half of the Greek church, ’ said he, 4 has no religion at 
4 all ; — and those who have any, are worse than the others . 9 , 
Wc were a little startled at coming to the following notice of a 
character, who once made so much noise in the world, 4 The 
4 former governor of this district, was one Passwan Oglou, whose 
* name I recollected to have seen some time ago, coupled in the 
4 newspapers, with a great deal of nonsense, as (here commonly 
4 is, about Turkish affairs. , It is surely impossible that this 
can be a correct representation of the insignificance of the sub- 
ject- 

•Having returned to Constantinople, Mr Galt soon afterwards 
set sail for Scio and Smyrna. In the course of this passage, he 
is pleased to be very severe upon the expedition to the Darda- 
nelles in JS07, the whole facts of which he Iwjorgotlen in the 
course of four years, as completely as the treasury journals are in 
thy practice of doing in as many hours, throwing the blame upon 
the government at home, as if their plans had been minutely de- 
tailed and strictly executed. The direct British trade with 
Smyrna, it seems, is reduced to little more than a sixth of it* 
former amount, since the occupation of Malta. The general 
trade of the Levant, for the supply of British goods to the East, 
particularly Persia, has been completely undermined by the com- 
pulsory exportations of the East India Company, which supply, 
by the most roundabout means, and to the regular loss of the 
sellers, the Persian market far cheaper than it used to be furnish- 
ed directly. The cloths, both of France and England, have 
been undersold by those of Germany, though inferior in every 
thing, but cheapness. But our cotton goods are rising in de- 
mand> so much so, that near two hundred thousand pounds 
worth are annually sold in Smyrna alone. To push the Leyant 
trade as far as possible, Mr Galt has his usual longings after 
* an insular establishment 9 in the Archipelago ; — and he throws 
out a pretty intelligible hint for the benefit of that enlightened 
and disinterested body, the shipping interest, that the bulk of 
the vessels employed since we have had Malta, are Greek. 
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]Vfr palt visit rd several of the islands, which are little noticed 
by travellers in general ; and the observations which he has re- 
corded are intuiesting, — especially his account of the Idriots. 
They are the descendants of a colony from the Morea, which 
fled to Idra, to avoid the tyranny of the Turks. They acquir- 
ed the reputation ol‘ possessing greater integrity than the other 
^Greeks; and they were the best navigators in the Archipelago. 
At the commencement of the French Revolution, they gained 
great p roll ts from a speculation in grain during the scarcity in 
France. They were thus enabled^to increase their shipping; 
and they now possess eighty vessels of above two hundred and 
.fifty tons, beside several hundreds of small craft. They have 
two or three ships equal in size and strength to frigates. The 
neighbouring islands of Spocia, Paros, Myconi ana Ipsera, re- 
semble Idra m their institutions; and the shipping and seamen 
belonging to them generally pass by the name of Idriots in the 
western parts of the Mediterranean. The following passage, 
*virh which we close our extracts from the work before us, con- 
tains* sonie 'curious particulars respecting these islands. 

* 4 In paying their sailors, Idra and its sister islands have a pecu- 

liar custom. The whole amount of the freight is considered as a 
common stock, from which the charges of victualling the ship are 
deducted. The remainder is then divided into two equal parts : one 
is allotted to the crew, and equally shared among them, without re- 
Terence to age or rank ; the other part is appropriated to the ship 
andahe. captain. 

y. L The 'capital of the cargo is a trust, given to the captain and the 
erewodtt Certain fixed conditions. For ail voyages to the .Levant, A 
v pfofit of twenty per cent, on their respective shares, is allowed to 
the, contributors 0 f the capital, and the same in voyages which do 
not extend tp the westward beyond Malta and Sicily ; but mvoyaget 
to France, and Spain, within the Straits, thirty percent'.' is; given. 
All the profit, after paying the capitalists, is divided on the same 
principle, and bv the same rule, as a freight earned by charter. 
Losses, by accidents of navigation, are sustained by the capitalists; 
but those arising from had sales, fall on the captain ( $jqd t)je Cfew, 
who are obliged to make good the deficiency. The first time that I 
'visited this island, there was a vessel in the port, which, by an un- 
successful voyage, had incurred a loss of no ]£s$ than ffour thousand 
pounds sterling: and this sum the crew f ai I captain w&re thenrttak- 
ihg gootl to the capitalists. 

"■* The 1 Idriots never insure their ships or cargoes. The vbssels, 
generally/ belong to a great number of persons ; and some of the 
£apitalisis have only five or ten pounds Sterling embarked id ort& 
bottom*- The^aluo of their several shttresis not of sufficient im- 
pojtADtfeto induce the owner# to. .think *©£,' injuring them. ’J Iti th$ 
$#x)y period of their history, to purchase a cargo of grain, (for it if 
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chiefly by tfreir trade in that article that the Tdriots have acquired 
their wealth), was, in some sort, a public undertaking. The whole 
community was concerned in it. 

* The character and manners of the common Idriot sailors, fViffti 
the moral effect of these customs, is much superior, in regularity, 
to the ideas that we are apt to entertain of sailors. They are sedate; 
well dressed, well bred, shrewd, informed, and speculative. They 
seem to form a class, in the orders of mankind, which has no exist* 
ence among us. By their voyages, they acquire a liberality of no- 
tion, which we expect only among gentlemen ; while, in their do- 
mestic circumstances, their conduct is suitable to their condition. 
The Greeks are all traditionary historians, and possess much of that 
kind of knowledge to which the term “ learning*’ is usually applied. 
This, mingled with the other information of the Idriots, gives them 
that advantageous character of mind, which, I think, they possess. * 
p. 377 - 579 . ^ 

Mr Galt's book concludes with an es«ay, entitled ( Political ’ 
Reflections, 9 and an Appendix. The former does pot "hi or it 
very great attention ; but it deserves the praise of sagacity in bos 
particular ; it describes the influence of France as everywlierb 
1 on the decline, from the violence of the rule which her govern- 
nfent had so long exercised over all subject nations. The pana*- 
cefi of an Insular Balance is dwelt upon largely, and sometimes 
in language of a very extraordinary kind. Our author desider- 
ates in this country 4 a bolder demeanour both of defiance and 
resolution . 9 The Continent, it seems, having adopted its sys- 
tem, 4 let the islands proclaim theirs. 9 But it speedily turn* 
qut, tjh&t 4 jhe islands * means England, which ought forthwith 
to f 4 , duiy^from the islands, and chase from the seas, all whcyn$» 

* tain atoy connexion with the Continent. 4 Ivet ritpse -'ftai* 

* tknifty^he exclaims, 4 who yet pretend to claiiii in&Jfer pt&r 
4 sessions, know, that they hold them onlv by oiir foHie^Vatifcfej * 
and forth. Wherefore he desires, tliat all islands should 
staightWay be occupied by 4 a smaller force than ddr 'gratuitous 
4 army In fhe Peninsula. ’ From this scheme he anticipates 
prodigious commercial outlets ; for all resolves itself into trade 
y^ith sudh polhic^s ; ^nd as a proof of tlieir sound views of 
mercantile policy, , we may add the position whiph .itnmediately 
succeeds, that the Mediterranean islands, being old and well- 
peopled countries, (which we presume he mpans by 4 mature^* 

• and settled communities '), are 4 not like those which/WP Jifiva 
4 Colonized ourselves,* and which have never ceasfcd^W drgintbe 

y. megns of the mother country . 9 Fired with thetbeh&e, his 
fancy spurns all controtdj and he becomes eloquent almost to 
ppesy^. ^ Having pervaded the Mediterranean ; planted a flag or 

♦ fort on every rock f large enough to hold it ; gained a coast 
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here, and a harbour there ; he commands the shores of Italv* 
France and Spain ; seizes on the overland trade to India, 4 ah* 
r brevi&ting the route no less than one half; ’ and seals up the 
entrance of the Black Sea. Wc suppose the peninsula of Afri- 
ca is omitted through inadvertency. But the course of this? 
mighty flight carries him much farther. In the paroxysm of 
mercantile enthusiasm, he makes a trip to fairy regions ; and 
thus winds up his song after a manner equally surprising and af- 
fecting. 4 1 mention Gibraltar only to say (qu. that by 

4 displaying the Herculean energies of the British nation, with 

* a more frank and masterly arrogance, against the chimeras 
4 and hydras of Europe, the possession will become less the 
4 seotinel of a pass, than the guardian of a rich Hespfcridcs. * 
It is painful to observe, that the printer has, by tin absurd blun- 
der^printed these verses as if they were prose. We should have 

' been less surprised, had he Committed the same mistake upon 
the 4 Eclogue * at p. 4*14-, entitled 4 The Spanish Dollar,' be- 
ginning 6 Behold a street in a Sicilian town, ' which scans up- 
on the fingers, — and ending with 4 Seeks the refectory and sa- 

* voury feast, > which does not. 

The Appendix contains some very useful information of°a 
mercantile kind : — A list of the productions of Sicily, and the 
places where they are to be had ; — a statement of the British 
tottons suitable to the Sicilian market, with particular hints as 
to this branch of trade in detail - a table of Sicilian weights, 
measures, &c.; — a full account of the various processes used in 
Greece* Persia, Germany, and elsewhere, for dyeing Turkey- 
red; — some documents illustrative of the projects of France in 
the -Mediterranean and Levant and a list of the imports into 
Stnjrra^ (hiring a year and a half, ending August 1810, in 117 
TO&gfek* from Christendom and America. All these details are 
highly useful to (he merchant, especially at the present moment* 
when new channels of trade are so eagerly looked after by our 
capitalists, likely to be pressed upon by foreign competition, and 
deprived, by the cessation of Government expenditure, of many 
large channels of employment. Mercantile men arc not indeed 
likely to commence speculations, merely upon the faith of infor- 
mation and J sugge*tion& which they may find in any ; work, from 
how practical a quarter soever it may proceed. But such com- 
munications set them upon other inquiries; and by the result of 
these, tfrevican safely regulate their proceedings. Such travellers 
as Mr Gmt, therefore, confer a real favour on their countrymen* 
and not the less liberally, when we reflect that they arb engaged 
in trade themselves. 

Before closing our account of this volume, and respecting bur 
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general praise of it, we mav remark, that it is not quite in the 
cheap, unassuming form, wfiich we have sometimes had occasion 
to commend in similar publications ; — it is a quarto, handsomely 
and expensively printed. It contains two plates, ako, of little 
interest, and which serve rather to increase the pi ice, than to 
illustrate the contents of the work. One is a neat drawing e- 
nough of t he ruins of Agrigen turn — the other a view of Bathi 
Castle in the Morea. The style of the book, as the reader may 
already have perceived from our extracts, is somewhat careless, 
and frequently rather coarse 5 but, upon the whole, vigorous 
and unaffected. The inaccuracies and provincialisms we pass 
over, as Mr Galt is not a professed literary man ; and is above 
the folly of concealing his northern origin* But these ciraim- 
M-ances only aggravate another charge which we feel compelled 
to bring against him,— that of coining base words with little 
tcruple. In p. 92. he speaks of the 4 aspect able grandeur' of 
uEtna, instead of visible, we presume. In 94. we read of * a 
4 Thames flowing through a multitudinous city ; '^nd the same 
passage terminates with 4 the turbulence of a Tut/algarian battle/ 
• A Stamper# , ' for press, or printing-office, is frequently used, as 
pj»125 ; and 4 Sea gating, 9 and tjeafiator or S rqfi'ir, passim, for 
digging up marbles, we suppose, — though this is rather an infer- 
ence from tlie context, than from any knowledge we pretend to 
have of the word. In one place, p. 2l(), he is talking of the e- 
ciotions produced by visiting the spot where 4 great actions have 
been performed , 7 (hp is at fhermopyke) ; ami he is pleased to 
make mention of 4 the whereabout of an event which posterity/ 
&C. 8t<V ; 

But after making due allowance for these and such other ex- 
ceptions as we have been obliged to admit in our praise of -JMr 
Galt, we believe the course of this article may have satisfied 
the reader, that the general commendation originally offered, 
was justly bestowed ; and we cannot conclude without again no- 
ticing, generally, the bold and independent tone of his obser- 
vations, even uptpi pretty delicate topics. 


A rt. IIL Petrology : A Treatise on Rads. By J. Pinkerton. 
In 2 vol. $vo. pp. 1240. -White, Cochrane & Co.* London, 
1811. 

f T^he accidents which prevented us from noticing this incredi- 
**" ble preformance before, have prolmbly doubled the term of 
its natural existence enabling us now to recal the public at- 
tention to a work wflich, to use the author's own impressive 
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phraseology on another occasion, 4 exhibits a vast and hetero- 
4 geneoufc farrago of words which have been attempted to be in- 
4 troduced by writers of an usurped and meteoric reputation, 
4 lin'd which have been already effaced by the sponge of obli- 
4 Vi on . 9 

When we last met with him, in the ecstasy of his Parisian Re- 
collections, we rcallv had no idea that 4 the impassioned eyes 7 of 
the ladies, and the attraction? of entre-mets and hors d* oeuvres could 
have left him any leisure for mincralogical investigations ; or that 
his admirable essays on the solubility of oysters in 4 vin de Cha- 
blts, ’ and the 4 iatrical arrangement of dishes, ’ should have been 
so speedily succeeded by two ponderous volumes on Gluterfites and 
Intrites; on Klaprothite, Pottatite, Boylite, Bacon ite, and Lut* 
tite. Wc ask pardon of our readers for these horrible sounds— 
and indeed the gnashing of teeth produced *by reading through 
this petralogicai performance, is more deservedly the due of him 
who has thus, without a wedding garment, intruded into a scene 
lor which h&was so eminently disqualified by all his previous 
habits and acquisitions. Lore of various sorts, we readily ad- 
mit^^rchaBological, geographical, poetical, and medallic, — has* 
at tiifferentfaimes occupied his redoubted pen ; as it has those, of * 
the Truslerfc, the Mayors, and the 4 hoc genus omne ’ by whom ‘ 
that excellent economical maxim of the division of labour has 
been so often abused. But tile line of the bookmaker is 
drawn; and woe to him who trespasses beyond its bounds, and, 
'Without a knowledge of the raw material, presumes to weave 
the k scientific web. 4 The child may riie v that is unborn' the 
bookmaking, if future Pinkertons shall; '.from the 
WriSfgfc df De la Chapellc, De i’HopitaJ, De Gua^Siirifcon and 
TJ ^rniltort, ' compose delicate treatises on the Conic Sections for 
thetedifiearion of his youth ; or from the experiments and reason- 
ings of Newton, Wollaston, Young, Brewster, Ilerschel, Ma- 
lus, and Saumarez, patch up a dissertation on the properties of 
light* 

The learned author, however, is of a different opinion ; — and 
as lie has very fairly undertaken to reason tfife ppint, in an In- 
troduction, which is in itself a most detectable performance, it 
is proper that the reader should see vi&itdie makes of it* ,^ 4 Yet 
4 some ingenious men who have made a tour of a few hundred 
aspire to the study of geology ; and spfcfck of their observe 
t with all the pride of ignorance, and alF the vaunts of enter- 
4 prise,' while one simple perusal of Sayssure’s work would teach 
4 them thatthey knew nothing. In the momentary duration of 
4 human life — as man writes with his hund ton the table , and hisjoot 
* in the grave ! infinitely more knowlcdg^ nju^t be acquired by the 
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‘ $tudy,ofTptmcr authors, than by trifling, observations, which 
‘ would probably not even have been made, if the fugitive tviftel- 
‘ ler had previously studied thejmbject, or had even once revisited 
‘ the spot, as Ferrara has remarked of Dolomieu. While an an* 

♦ thor in his cabinet studies the whole globe, and the collective 
‘ labours pf two, thousand years, thesis little journeys only inar 
‘ press him as puerile excursions , 9 &c. &c. 

After this modest statement; of the comparative merits of the 
bookmaker aud the^otan of observation, \ye fife presented with a 
facetious fitqvy about JDr MeUra, — showing he mistook a stray 

piece of burnt lime fpr;^ portion of some unnoticed stratum, and 
thereupon ppristructed f, theory as to the cause of tbf heat of Bath 
wate)r$,, Then comes a gentle remark on Dolomiea^and Faujas, 
whose *■ vagueness of ideas' is such, ‘ that nothing can be learn- 
‘ ed$* \$th an insinuation that, from the new, ‘ rich and precis 
‘ nomenclature* of the author himself, a world is again about to 
arise from Chaos. The remainder of his claims op petral ogival 
immortality, is contained in a page, of which the ; lpjy|pwmg ex- 
tracts must suffice, ‘ In the present work, it is hoped that the 

• ‘ want of attention, care or labour, wall not be accused.* The 

• ‘ author has sedulously employed the intervals of ten years in 
‘ this production, — panicplarfy three which lie passed at Paris, 

‘ where he had constant opportunities of seeing tlic most opu- 
‘ leyfit cabinets, and of conversing with men most eminent in 

science, as Pa trip, Gillet, Eaumont, thuibuissou and.^o- 
f * jtpers ; not to mentipa interviews with Ilaiiv, and 

cluing his short stay in that capital. It was yesu||p4;^ 
other studies, the change of lalpo u r^bei ng ij^^fcf fit? 

’ — c It im$t also be remembered, ^ 

^ Aycn^pre difficult than painting, and of mcomfia^^lopg^r 

*<$ra(wn- f ' .1 4 ’ >*’ 

a verbose, and, we admit, not ^Upg^tper a 
grqupul^ws lamentation, over the confusion and uncertainty 
wh.ich pervade ifre works of most writers on Mineralogy-^fauHs 
arising naturally the novelty of the subject, the want of 
sufficient which to build a system* .'the deficiency pf 

rameralogieiil hfewienclath^j and the confusion, which ha^ptm- 
voi<Jubly arisen from the unconnected labours and observations 
of ^ptnors whphave undertaken to elucidate particular 
merits of thir science, and who have not, for wantjpf 
language, teen enabled to compare their own ' 

others. We haye felt these defects as severely 
as thelauthor of Bctralpgy ; but we are at the same fime cop* 
t^eycanjiiml^e remedied by the graduaKprogr^s 
ancl increase of accurate fhbwledgo. Assuredly they will never/ 
vox,. xxin. js 7 o. *5 # E 
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be removed by such attempts at arrangement as the one before 
us. 

* One judicious remark occurs qn systems of nomenclature — 
that they should be 4 conformable to the simplicity and harmo- 
4 *ny of nature ; and free from affectation, as even the novelty it- 

* 4elf is apt to displease. *’ Nothing can be truer than this, — 
nor any thing much more ridiculous than to find it prefixed to 
a work, in which we are assailed, at every step, by domains , 
structures , names , hyponomesy micronofnes, fimavohy ctccidentiali - 
tiesy and all the ineffable appellations, in which he ha$ impaled ' 
the names of beings so ill associated ad Dtetnocritus and Dr 
Black, Hermes and Sir Humphry Davy, 

The ^randsecret of Mr Pinkerton’s system, however, ctmsists 
in considering Mineralogy as 4 a kingdom, a notion certainly 
not altogether original — but leading, ifi the hands of this great 
geographer, to conclusions that undoubtedly are so — as the read- 
er, if he is lucky enough to understand it, may perceive from the 
following luminous passage. 4 For as a Kingdom may be regard- 
4 ed as either vivified with animal and vegetable life, or as an 
1 inert tract of country with certain geographical, cKorographical, 

4 atld topographical divisions ; so the latter point of view qan 
4 alone apply to mineralogy, while the former belongs to zoolo- 

* gy and botany. 9 And again — 4 In the 7 animal and veget- 
able, 4 the Kingdom consists of living subjects, who of course 
4 may be well considered as divided into classes, orders, genom 
4 and species ; but in the mineral kingdqm, the territen'y atom 
4 constitutes the subject of discussion* It must thenSfbjpe b$ye*. 

4 ceived as a fundamental truth oi axiom, that the mineral king- , 
4 dotn, b<$ng wholly inert, cannot admit distinctions which be* 

4 tong tp vital energy ; and that an identity of appellations can-* ; 

4 not therefore be allowed either irf a grammatical or philoso* 

4 phicarvicw . 9 It is then proposed that the minerai*kmgitom 
should be divided into three provinces — Petr&logy, lithology, 
and Metallogy — each of which, it seems, is so important, and 
offers such numerous objects of disquisitio^^at in the Course 
of j\o long period, we ate assured, a 4 preneiiior #Cach will ap- 

4 pear in universities. 7 One of the chief caused 6f the slow pro- 
gress of the science, we are then toW, *is its great extent ; and 
therefore, as zoology has been divided to to bruitftology, ichthy- 
ology, eiitpmology, &c. 4 so mineralogy, to b& duly studied, 

4 snpuld have grand sutjdmsions. 9 ( We should be sorry to 
throw any obstructions in the way of Mr Pipkerton’s supademw , 
cai ambition ; but we cannot help pbaerytog,, t&at the comigxinu 
between the several departments of predicted, 4 tq^erf k„ 
so intimate, that we will venture to pronounce on the fide of 
the first professor of Tetralogy who si ml! attempt to teach his 
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art, without a radical and fundamental knowledge of both ,the 
others. As a specimen indeed of Unpractical advantages to be 
derived from this subdivision of labour, we need go no farther 
than the next page of the Introduction, — where the author graven 
ly informs us, that the toptoz and sapphire only differ in .coloui;* 
or to a paragraph a little farther on, where we are told that the 
4 neglected plains, as being nearer the centre of the earth, must 
4 afford more topics than the lpfty rocks and the mountains. * 
If our author had studied Saussure or Patfin with due attep- 
tk>n for ten minutes, instead, ten yea^s, would have dis- 
covered, that geological > proximity to trie centre ’ was not uK 
ways to be measured bv mathematical proximity. < 

We shall never be able to give our readers andd$& of the de- 
sign of the work, if * we adhere to the lofty language of the au- 
thor, We shall venture therefore to inform them, in our 'own 
humble style, that the Petralogicol kingdom of Mr Pinkerton is 
divided into twelve Domains ; of <%hich the first six, being dis- 
tinguished by the substances themselves, are called $ybstwkiali 
jind ihe last, beingvdistinguished by circumstances or accidences 
•of various kinds, are denoted by the ingenious appellation of 
• AccidmtiaL The Sidcrous, Siliceous, Argillaceous, Talcous, 
Calcareous, and Carbonaceous, are the substantial domains ; 
and the Composite, Diamictonio, Anonjalous, Transilient, De- 
composed and Volcanic, are the accidentia]. Of these, the first 
six are again split into the further subordinate divisions, of 
Structures and Aspects, with the minuter ramifications, of^Yg-, 
yiety* Diyeffcity, and lineament ; while the last six arc, 
poiSse* on? account of their 4 accidentiality, ’ subdivi^e^ioto^ 
Nomes, Hyponomes, and Micronomes. The si ngu ter . propvie^ 
ty of these three last denominations, is demonstrated sh$w-* 
ing, in the fallowing eloquent passage, that the proyjliges, of 
Egypt, wer^Termed Nomes, and that Chemistry was invented in 
Egyp^^bichj^ must be owned* settles the tiling in a most sa- 
tislactory manner* f ’• 

4 But white the Domain still seemed unobjectionable, it be-, 
came necessary the other subdivisions,,^ beipg d^> 
lived from the subs tance$ a^l their qualities, eou|fjUhave no place 
here. -Instead of denominapQns strictly arising from the ‘very es- 
sence of the subject discussed, the subdivisiqqg themselves became, 
so to speak, accidental atuf arbitrary. The only idea tljUtards^i 
was to select terms that might indicate subdivisions of the 
end still, if possible, preserve some relation with Chemfiir^i ttpfen 
which the whole sconce of mineralogy ultimately depends. In IS* 
gygt, universally known to have been the parent country of Cfae» 
mistry, the small province of districts wett 4 distinguished by art 
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Imitation which the Greeks have translated Nomes, from a word" 
sifnply implying divisions. But the woid may be said to have re* 
framed saerec! to Egypt, noc having been transferred to the provin- 
ces of any other country. This word had also the advantage of 
subdi visions, easy to the memory, in Hyponome and Microtome, 
implying greater and lesser subdivisions of the Nome*’ 

Such is 4 the natural relation ’ between Nome and Mineralo- 
gy; and such is a faithful sketch ftf the ( present system, tj*c re- 
‘ suit of the reflections and meditations of many years . 9 

Incomprehensible ns this , arrangement is in its principle, and 
invulnerable us it may fairly boast of being to all logical investiga- 
tion, there is a more vulgar test to which it may be subjected — 
and from which we are afraid it may not escape so well- Does 
it enable us to discriminate minerals— or has it even enabled its 
learned and laborious* author to discriminate them? Dpes it put 
things that are different into different places — or class together, 
those that are actually allied ? r All those questions we fear must 
be amweredrin thc negative ; for, after a painful perusal of the 
whole book,, vve take upon us to testify,. that,we have constantly 
found the same substance described under different Domains — 
substances,' of which the affinity can scarcely be distinguished, 
separated to the greatest distance from each other — and mine - 
rals, of the most discordant essential character, huddled into one 
place, on account of their casual- agreement in some unimportant 
accident* Thus basalt and its varieties are dispersed through three 
or four of* the grand divisions $ while ‘ gmnilcls,’ Lydiamslato, 
or siliceous schist, verde antico, and actinofite, are assembled 
into the Talcous domain ; and oxidulous iron ore form§ a fpck 
in the 19th Nome of the Anomalous -^division anomalous in- 
deed, ’ v 

But to proceed more regularly and m$thodica%* let us take a 
substance in one of the learned ttythor’sDomains, .and efftep seeing 
it exhausted there, let ns endeavour to ascertain ever 
reappears in any other region — And to avoid all puspkfron of in- 
vidious selection, let us take the first with w|d§li he has presented 
us, denominated, as we have already iatj^wd^ihe Sidcrous. 

* The enunciation of this division consists in the somewhat no- 
vel expedient of considering iron as.an earthy by the new, name 
of Sidegea. The divisions, of coursg| contain >uch minerals 
(rocks) as are distinguished by having notable proportions of 
metal in their composition. 

The first Mode under this head consists of Sidcrite, as it is 
caHech If we can discover any thingfrom fffic quotations and 
extracts of which this article is cQmpo\f«<tad, it meant to irw 
elude hornblende rock, and liombWde slate, brides, ^vrtain 
tfawlts and primitive greenstones not easily comprehended, Thd 
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«varions Structures and Aspects which form the Rubdimioq, 
comprise a variety of rocks of tlie greenstone tribe, of which* tho 
author knowing little, is unable to tell much to his readers. But 
the next Mode consists of basalt also a superlontntion in ar- 
rangement, of which we do not comprehend the advantages. 
This is followed by a third Mode, ycleped lhisallm, \vhich>«is 
subdivided, like the preceding, into Amorphous and Columnar. 
A variety of -Structures and Aspects -is marshalled under these 
two heads; and the* author again falls inter a puzzle^of -quota- 
tion?, from contradictory authorities, iifeout porphyrseJmd’er 
grlinstein, roche de cofttei saxurn trapezium, and lava, till the 
words dance before our eyes. At length, after thirty-three con- 
tinuous pages of quotation, we are left to’ shift- for ourselves a- 
Tnong the volcanoes of the Vicentin, without having been able 
to discover how we got there ; and with no more knowledge of 
bass I tin, than that it means a little basalt/* 

The, harmony of the author’s arrangements nafum%^ excit- 
ing in his mind other harmonies, we arc next treated wfth.th" 

, Mode Basakoft ; the vwlone , we presume, or double bass of 
* the little UusaIi/m# which preceded it. Here again we are treat- 
■ eel, with the greenstone, and the greenstone slate, besides which 
there k a learned disquisition on Ophites ; and a long string of 
porphyries is given, among which, as a variety of basalt, we 
find one whose base k primitive petrosilex 1 — In the same list 
of Aspects, an amusing instance occurs of rfie superior advan- 
tages to be derived from writing about objects which the writer 
hai-frof He is Anxious to excite further inquiry eo^eern- 

h beautiful and uncommon rock* described by -Professor 
Jamesoiv This is 4 Indigo blue porphyry, *with crystals ofyel- 
4 low felspar, from Raasa . 9 We have seen the rock in ques- 
tion $ atid can assure Mr Pinkerton that it has no claitft.ort his 
achnfra'tiofc on account of its complexion Indigo btee, by a 
sort ofi^aBtaJepsis not uncommon among the followers of Wer- 
ner, meaning nothing less than the colour of the object of com- 
parison. r 

The sixth a&d seventh Modes, founded on tte same. analogy, 
s^rc called ' Porpliyr/^irt^ Porphy/ow, to which is* subjoined 
Porphyroid. These, however, seem to be but 4 otiose J tlivi- 
riohs ; as no substances are arranged under them. ' 

The ninth Mode is Amygdahte, a modification of tlfo Trap 
family, well known to mineralogists. The author has divided 
it into three Structures • with jigntes—with calcareous spar — - 
and with, open pores ; wing un iauuumed, we must suppose, 
with the equally common rocks of thus division which contain 
«teutite, chlorite, and zeolites. It is surprising that hia reading 
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should not have furnished him with some quotations on these 
varieties ; since he appears to have been acquainted with the 
authors who have described them. Possibly the sheet of com- 
monplaces has been mislaid, and forgotten in the final arrange- 
ment of the matter. 

Ironstone forms the tenth Mode, of which we have a mor-t 
meagre and incorrect account ; since, as tlu* author says, it has 
not been 4 identified in books of mineralogy. * It is really un- 
fortunate that this rare and extraordinary Mode should not yet 
have been identified, after the thousands of tons which ar* an- 
nually consumed in our foun clerics. Under the eleventh Mode 
is arranged Jasper, with some subdivisions as to colour, offering 
nothing citlfet very wrong or very right. 

The twelfth Mode consists of Slate, divided into common and 
massive. It js evident, that the author has formed Wo distinct 
idea on this division of his subject ; since he confounds the pri- 
mitive slates, which are associated with gneiss, with those which 
contain anifrial and vegetable remains. He speaks also of Mas- 
sive slate as a substance, which will 4 probably l>e often discover- 
4 ed in the vicinity of slate quarries ! ’ — a substance of pr jme 
rarity doubtless ! Yet this remark follows a quotation of four- 
teen pages, from Patrin and Others, in which dl& massive slate, 
which 4 will probably be found in the vicinity of slate quarries,* 
is naturally mentioned as one of the most common of mineral 
productions. — Are we to conclude, that the author quotes by 
deputy? 

P<ir the unprincipled confusion which pervades the thir8e&i»th 
Mode, wc shall charitably give our readers the AutfW#* own 
apology,—-* That arrangement is best which is most lax. * To 
which we can only answer, m the words* of a well known line,— 
,r * Then 9 txvouhl be betlcr-+-xvcte there none at qU. ” 

— The Author, however, hasYertainiy acted up to the spirit of 
this maxim in the division now before us 5 which, bfe&ides the 
common forms of mica-slate, ‘regular,* 4 irregular, * and 4 mix- 
4 ed,* contains a 4 gneiss composed of jad&nd sidcrite, * from 
Saussurc, whom he very kindly correct*/ By telling u* that his 
jad ifc * probably compact felspar. * % cufious reason is also as- 
signed for bestowing the name of Linpitc On the hornberg of the 
Swedes — 4 because Linnaeus contribute 1 but little* to the mi- 
4 neralogy of Sweden. > 

* The fourteenth Mofffc comprises the Sidero-tnagtiesian rocks 
—associating the discordant ^ubstfance, chlorite, with actinote 
|r actinotite, (a variety of hornblende);* and Attaching to them 
solitary mountain of serpentine^ becanse* Humboldt found 
that it affected the 'magnetic 'ftebdfe, — which mountain by the 
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by, meets us again at full length in its own proper Talcous do- 
main. 

In the fifteenth Mode, we find a class of rocks, which he has 
distinguished by the new term of Intrites. By this appellation, 
he intends to designate rocks, consisting of particles or crystals 
imbedded in a paste,— a ckiss which lie distinguishes from his 
next division of Gluteniies> in which 4 the particles coalesce to- 

* gellier with little or/no visible cement. * Firstly, of the first — 
These intrites are by the i Germans styled porphyries, from a 
f similarity of structure; but the interspersion of a few crystals, 

* especially of felspar o$ felsitc, substances as common as mica, 

* can hardly be aaid to alter the nature of the rock ; and such 
4 substances ought in geology to be classed with their parent 

* base; for while all these kinds of pretended porphyries are 
4 classed under one bond by Werner and his disciples, great con- 
4 fusion arises from their totally different natures . 9 We perfect- 
ly agree with our author, in lamenting the confusion which has 
arisen from the abuse of the term Porphyry, and should be sin- 
cerely glad to see that confusion rectified. There is no doubt 
that this can only be effected, by duly distinguishing (to borrow 
our Author's logic) the substance from the accident ; the radi- 
cal base itself from the variation , of character, which the pre- 
sence of foreign crystals produces in it. But other aid than his 
is wanting for this desirable end. lie appears to have forgot- 
ten, that with all his talk about Intrites, and the propriety of 
classing the porphyries under this head, he lias already allotted 

whole fifth Mode to that division of rocks; so that, ^fter all, 
^ the Iikrit© mode terminates in a meagre account of the wiolites 
V of Durance, and of a certain Ironstone found in ‘ tl*e Surry 

* hills , 9 which contains ‘ crystals of quartz , 9 

The fate of the Glutenites seems even more lamddtable than 
that of the Intrites. After having defined this sixteenth Mode, 
as consisting of particles coalescing with little or no visible ce- 
ment, we are told, that 6 in arranging these substances* two 
4 objects are to f bc considered ; the nature of the fragments or 
4 particles cemented, and that of the cement itself. When they 

* are both of one kind ; as a siliceous bricia, or a pudding- 

* stone with a siliceous cement, there can arise no doubt con** 
4 cerning their classification ; but when, as often happens, the 
♦fragments are of one kind, and the cement of another, the 
4 domain may appear doubtful. ' Thus the Glut^nite, which, in 
the terms of his own definition, ought to be an Intrite^ and 
, which yet contains no cement, terminates in the two structures 
. of small and large grained,— comprising a variety of rocks, in 
- which the cement is sometimes at the least as abundant os 

imbedded pebbles. 
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We have thus gone through the first Domain, or Sidcrousr 
division of rocks. We have forborn to make any objections 
to the Division itself, or to the basis on which it is founded ; 
since it is necessary to grant something at the outset of an ar- 
gument. We shall, therefore, acquiesce in the propriety of 
converting Iron into Sidegea, and of establishing an order of 
rocks on this basis,*— although we have yet to discover, what ad- 
vantage the science is to derive from this arrangement. But it 
is next our duty to watch these Sulcritic minerals a little closer ; 
and to see if we cannot find them intruding themselves into other 
Domains. k 

In the third, or Argillaceous Domain, \vc find a considerable 
treatise, eked otit with the usual bulk of quotation, on Cloth 
slate. As we had before read of this article at some length, un- 
der the twelfth Mode of the Siderous, we were not a little sur- 
prised to meet it again so soon. We began to repent of our 
hasty censure, however, ' when we saw the following paragraph* 
and clearly perceived the error into which we were about to fall, 
ju supposing that the author intended to repeat, what he had , 
already taught us on the subject of Slate. — ‘ This iniH not be 
4 confounded with the argillaceous schistus of Kinvan, which is 

* here called slate, and assigned to the Siderous JU{oxn»iii ; while 
4 day-slate is the schistose clay of Kirwan, which he also calls 

* shale, and which is often found over coal, bearing vegetable 

* impressions.’ Having thus extricated ourselves from the deli- 
cate dilemma of schicjj cr-i hon and 1/wu*aekitffer 3 with a silent 
wish tljat the author had not determined the slate-clay .gf 

wan to be liis clay-slate, — what was our surprise to fall pluMp^ 
■jnto the following quotation from Mr Jameson? who, according * 
to Mr Pinkerton, • mist mean the present substance. ’ — i 't'day* j 
4 slate is hne of the most metalliferous of the primitive rocks. It 
4 contains many of the venigeuotts formations, thal occur in* the 

* preceding primitive rocks ^ as tin, lead, cobalt, and silfpk' It 
4 is a very widely-extended rock. In this country, it skirts the 
4 Highlands — from Lochlomond, by* Callender, Comrie, and 
4 Dunkeld ; — ip the whole of that extensive district, resting on, 

4 and passing into mica-slate: the samp appearances are to be 
4 observed in many other quarters in S^lland. * Here, then, 
under cover of a misplaced quotation, primitive day-slate is con* 
founded with &h,ale> and the unfortunate Professor is compelled 
to mean wfjat his soul mifist doubtless abhor ! Not content* how- 
ever^ with this confusion,; he proceeds, rather triumphantly,' to 
Vhow 3 that a wide distinction should be made between this im- « 
portant and universally diffuses! subsmucey and thesiderous slate 
which is used in architecture. Ife then accuses Mr Kirwan of 
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blending 1 the primary and secondary argillaceous sell istns, wfett 

* he mentions, that it sometimes bears impressions of vegetables 
4 and shells ; * and yet ends by requoting his already quoted ^ 
ferences to sundry German authors. The list of clay slates, ■ 
which he has given under the head of Structures and Aspects^ 
appears to comprise every modification of real clay slate, gray* 
wacke slate, shale, whctslate, and alumslate, which have ever been 
described by mineralogists. 

Such are some of the advantages to be derived from consult- 
ing books instead of nature ; and such the superior discernment 
of the artist, who with 4 his hand on the table, and his foot in 
f the grave, ’ studies the whole globe without stirring out of his 
cabinet. Had he but attended to the chemical analysis of the 
$laUs he has here enumerated under the Argillaceous domain, 
and those which he lias introduced into the Siderous, his * guar- 

* dian angel ' would have whispered him, that, even under his 
own system, he was not justified in dividing the fissile from the 
non-fivsile slates, were even this slender distinction invariably 

♦ present in his siderous slate. This dissertation terminates, we 

# Carnot very well tell how, with a tale of a right pleasant inven- 

• ticyi for setting Mandarins to sleep, by means of an ingenious' 
musical ball, an instrument which the first Parisian artists could 
not'imitate ! 

In the same Argillaceous domain, wo fall on 'usaclcen, separated, 
we know not why, from those traps which have been placed in 
the Siderous. But ibis is a trifle. In a page or two after, we 
meet with tw*o more of the Siderous tribe, quietly settled jtt th& 
Talcous domain, — namely, Mica slate arid Lydian slate,- 
former disguised under the term of Micarel slate, and the latter 
under that of Sau>surite. Under this last name, we find, another 
mass of quotation $ and are regaled a second time with the unut- 
terable confusion of pierre de co^fie, corneene, roche de corne, 
corneus spathosus, trap corneene, and Lydian corneene, the 
author appearing to have forgotten that he had already fcpbken 
ad nauseam on tnis very subject, under one of the Modes of his 
Siderous Domain. Alter Wondering at this phenomenon through 
many a weary page, we discover, at the close of the day, that k 
specimen of pierre analyzed by' Saussure, contained 

magnesia ; arid for this valid reason, his * illustrious name* is 
given to a division, which can only exist ifrthd imaginatfoft Mof? 1 
JVIr Pinkerton. ■ * ' ' * ■ . r. ‘ ' • 

The * Guardian angel, ’ must have befcn very chrfelels %f its ? 
charge, -when it suffered its protege to fall into the gross errpif ■ 
which led to (he foundation of the eighth Domain, or the Jbid- 
jujffwtu' as it is entitled ? a domain constituted of rocks, * iij 
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* which the substances may be said to be chemically combined, * 
and which, forming 4 the most difficult province of the whole 
4 science, might deserve a separate treatise like the Cryptogamia 
4 of (the) botanists . 9 We believe that chemists vrould be some- 
what surprised to find 4 chemical combination 9 forming an es- 
sential character in a system of Diamictonics ; and should be 
glad to know how any but simple and homogeneous minerals 
can result from the 4 chemical combination 9 of the earths and 
metallic oxides. The author, however, appears to be altogether 
ignorant of the nature of chemical composition ; and the enun- 
ciation of this chapter forms a curious specimen of misappre- 
hension ; which we would willingly quote, had wo not already 
quoted too much. 

It is in this chemico-diamictonic division, that the gratitude 
of our author blazes forth to honour the sublime 4 spirit of 
4 Hermes, ’ and the other choice spirits in this science, 4 arrang- 
4 ed in chronological order, from the most antient to the most 
4 modern times : ’ — and here, accordingly, we find Hermes, 
Democritus, Julius Firmicus, Synesius, Zozimus, Geber, Itha- 
zc% Avicenna, Alberlus Magnus, Glauber, Kunkel, Lavoisier, 
and numberless other worthies petrified, to thqir eternal honour, 
in siderite, basaltin, slate, quartz, keralite and gypsum. This, 
however, is a matter of indifference to the arrangement; — but it 
is seriously concerned in what follows. 

We have so often found the first colonists of the Siderous do- 
main, starting up in other regions, that we are not surprised to 
find siderite with mica, siderite with felspar, siderite with earthy 
felspar, basaltin with earthy felspar, basaltin with siderite, basal- 
fin with silex, basaltin with wacken, basaltin with steatite, slate 
with, eilex, magnesia and lime, substances repeatedly described, 
appearing again under the uncouth* names fabricated from those 
personages whom the king of all these 4 domains 9 4 delighteth 
4 to honour; ’ — and such diamictonics as basalt with quartz, slate 
with lime, are 4 chemical combinations ! 9 

But we have not yet taken leave of the great family of Basalts, 
who seem the highly privileged inhabitants of all the domains in 
this newly erected kingdom of Petralogy* The tenth or Trans- 
ient Domain introduces us again to Among other , cu- 

rious remarks contained in the enunciation of this domain, the 
4 learned reader is desired to observe^ that this treatise forms a 

* gradd^introductioii to that sublimes sciett$| { or , ratter; study 

* (Geology) and that 4 keralite (petroritexXlpay* h bjMtflbib- 
4 ing iron from the atmospheric air; or« whatever cause, become 
4 jasper ! * Mr Pinkerton is recommended to inyoke * the 
4 spirit of Hermes to unfold ’ how iron is contained An atmo* 
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spheric air, or how koralite can, by absorbing iron from the air, 
or * whatever cause, 7 be converted into jasper. We have con- 
sulted our chemical friends, who are yet embodied in ponderous 
clay, on the subject, without having been able to obtain a satis- 
factory explanation of this obscure process. 

In this new domain thin, we find Siderite, Basalt, Wallin, 
Vasalton, Porphyry, and Waeken, , all very principal inhabi- 
tants of the Sidorous region, occupying four or five nf the tnui- 
silient nornes — thus wandering like other nomadic tribes where- 
soever they list, and serving no purpose^ that we can discover, 
unless it be that of peopling those desert nomes which would 
otherwise remain untenanted. V\ o pass over some additional 
illustrations in the usual mode of ill-applied quotations on the 
hackneyed topics of porphyry, corueene and mica slate ; and, 
arriving at the fourteenth Nome, are not a little astonished to 
find a third dissertation on S/iofr, - -longer arid more unintelli- 
gible than all those which preceded it. It is here subdivided 
into two liypouomes, and illustrated by eleven pages of quota- 
tion from ISnussure, which, instead of describing shale, are 
jsololy occupied by a transition from granite to limestone, and 
appear to have been introduced, like the five-lined puns and the 
three-lined epigrams of a newspaper, for the mere purpose ol 
eking out the due measure of a sheet. 

Can it be believed that we have not even yet taken our leave 
of Basalt, that favoured and universal denizen of Tetralogy ? — 
The eleventh Domain, under several heads of hyponomes and 
micro nomes, describes once more an assortment of basalts and 
porphyries, which we have neither the patience nor the spirits to 
wade through. 

We have thus performed our promise, in tracing the revivis- 
Cence of the? first set of rocks which offered themselves at tho 
commencement of this heterogeneous work, through a varjing 
space of seven hundred pages, and have found them reappear- 
ing when least expected, with a total disregard of all arrange- 
ment or propriety. The same tautology and confusion might 
doubtless be found, by assuming any other object as the basis of 
a simitar investigation ; but it would be as superfluous as it is fa- 
tiguing , 7 to pursue tfce subject farther. We have considerable 
1 reason, however, to suspect that we have not exhausted the sub- 
ject even of Basalt, Basaltin, and Baselton,— #s in the twelfth 
BohUiiti, consit&ing of the volcanic rocks, and uecafryipg the im- 
nrodeirate bulk df two hundred and seventydive page# r Wc shrewd- 
ly guess that the ghosts at least of this*triumvirate will be found 
stillwalking. But we dread to encounter them. - ' 

^ We have sufficiently shown, in this brief analysis of a single 
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portion of flic work, tliat it is entirely and absolutely deficient 
in that Jucid order which alone ran give any value to an under- 
taking of this nature, — in which correct and distinct nomencla- 
ture and regular arrangement must form, if not the basis, at least 
an indispensable condition of all excellence. It is not difficult 
to point out the error from which all this confusion has arisen ; 
and we need scarcely say, that it is vet more easy to show how 
that radical cause of confusion lias been aided by the author's 
ignorance of those fundamental sciences Chemistry and Mineral- 
ogy, on which every system of this nature must inevitably be 
founded. 

If we cast our eyes over the twelve Domains, or principal di- 
visions, we slwffi find that some of them have been lung receiv- 
ed, and are founded on certain natural or chemical affinities ; 
that others depend on a sort of traditional acceptation among 
mineralogists, so long mid so generally admitted, that it i\ al- 
most as valid for the purposes of arrangement, as a well esta- 
blished natural affinity; and that one of them at least, the Vol- 
canic, is defined by a set of physical circumstances, not very 4 
easily mistaken or overlooked. So far then as the system is con- 
formable to established habits, it is not only intelligible but con- 
venient: But as soon as the author pretends to invent or improve, 
lie becomes obscure and ridiculous. While he is a mere com- 
piler, he cannot fail to communicate some instruction. When- 
ever he is original, he is absurd. The analysis We have already 
given of the first of his new domains, the Sid ero us, is sufficient 
to show the disturbance which h< has produced in two very na- 
tural and well associated orders of rocks, the Traps and the Ar- 
gillaceous schists,* —by the introduction, as a definitive character, k 
of a substance whose proportions are valuable and ufcdefiriable* 
and which, paradoxical as it may appear to him, is not essen- 
tial in the strict sense of the word. But this i£ nothing, com- 
pared to the constitution of 'some of his other domain*. All 
writers on Mineralogy have been aware of the necessity of 
establishing a division, for the purpose of comprehending the 
mixed and aggregated rocks, and of distinguishing them from 
those which, like pirchstone and limestone for example, are of a 
simple or homogeneous structure. The author’* two division*- of 
Composite and Diamicfonic, appear inf ended to serve the same' 
purpose; but* in fact, serve no purpose at nil, but that of in- 
creasing the number of divisions, and adding to the general 
confi£$Sh ; since Granites Snd common Breccias af$ excluded* 
by bring ranked in the Siliceous domain, and since an infinite 
, variety of individuals of die Trap family occupies both the Si- 
fjpritic and Diamietonic divisions. We are quiie at a loss to 
Jjjomprther.d uliat notioi> Mr Pinkerton can have formed to 
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himself, as to simplicity or composition in mineral bodies, tp 
take no notice of the confusion of his mind on the nature of 
chemical combination. Of the Anomalous division, we shall 
only remark, that we admire the appropriate nature of the terms 
and have only to suggest its transference from the ninth domain 
to the title-page of the work. 

The gradual passage of one rock to another, a circumstance 
of common occurrence in Nature, is made 4 the sufficient rea- 
* son* for establishing the Transient Domain, which the au- 
thor sedulously endeavours to prevent us from confounding with 
the Transitive rocks, as lie calls them, as if there were any re- 
semblance whatever but in words, between the transition rocks 
of Werner, and the Tronstlience of one rock to another. The 
consequence of this division is the repeated repetition of substan- 
ces of which the tramiliences (to adopt our author’s w T ord) would 
with propriety have been noticed under the several rocks already 
described, and ns a necessary appendage to tlmir history. Nearly 
the same remark is applicable to the eleventh Domain, which con- 
% sists of decomposed rocks, and which, without the usual aid of quo- 
tation, would have presented but a barren field, —like the du- 
njaiu of that Elector of Brandenburg, v\ho, we are facet ion Jv 
told, thought fit to inquire, i Why God had created sand ? ’ As 
one of a thousand instances of our author’s acquaintance with 
his subject, the same page ( for we need not look for examples) 
tells us under Nome 9, that the decomposition of pitchstonc is 
difficult from its unctuous and compact nature ; and that amoug 
his volcanic specimens there; is a decomposed pitcWonc. What 
will his friend Professor Jameson say to volcanic pitchsiones ? 
— That learned gentleman, whom he would have done better to 
consult a little oftener, would have informed him, that in the 
island of Arran, green pitchstonc is converted into a most te- 
nacious clay by the action of a stream of water running across 
the vein, 

A vast deal of curious matter, and much valuable information 
is collected from various writers on the subject of volcanoes, 
which forms the twelfth Domain, and is, in fact, almost the on- 
ly entertaining part pf these two volumes. The distinctions of 
this class of rocks, generally marked by a. strong geogra- 
phical boundary, it has bpen an easy task to avoid the numer- 
ous trespasses on other domains, which ,we h^ve noticed in for* 
mer parts of the$york. We need scarcely say, , that, 
has thrown po additional light on- ify# difficult pr^bj^^dffscri- 
fcigutingkvas from basalts, in cases where, adventitious circum- 
stances offer no aid*- \ve cannot pardon a, manufacturer of 
books for separating, as he has done, from mere, economy' $f. 
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labour, o long dissertation on this subject from the body of the 
domain, and introducing it into the preface. This dissertation 
is extracted, through the medium of 4 The Observer, * (whose au- 
thority for the Advertisement, however, we do not doubt ), from 
Sir Humphry Davy’s Lectures. For him, our author in various 
places expresses an uncommon affection, without well knowing 
why; and breaks out into an ecstatic admirntiorf of his method 
of imitating a volcano, by introducing a little salt and sulphur 
into a wooden mountain, on the table of the Royal Institution. 

Two appendixes, or an 4 Appendage ’ and a 4 Supplement 9 * 
follow ; die first on Pseudo- volcanoes, or, as they are here most 
barbarously entitled Fumavols, [quasi smoking volcanoes), and 
the second on Veinstones. A third 4 Appendix’ succeeds these, 
— This contains a great variety of matter compressed into a small 
type, of the same description as that which at other times has bec^i 
wrought into the text of the work. As the quotations are from> 
books already in the author’s possession, being all previously quot- 
ed, we are at a loss to know why these also were not incorporated 
with the rest. The; bookmaker’s amanuensis can probably explain 
it. We do not pretend to deny that, like the rest of the volume, 
it contains a great deal of useful and interesting matter, but for 
which the author is solely indebted to the implements of his 
trade, the scis^ars and paste. With whatever success Jie may 
have wielded the first of these implements, he has not equally 
well managed the last. We fear, indeed, that like other great 
personages, lie is too apt to perform these duties by deputy. 
How otherwise could the editor of a ponderous work on geo- 
graphy, himself a llriton, quote from Da Costa, 4 PintnthV 
for 4 Pentreath , 9 and 4 Gew grez ’ for heaven knows what— as* 
two names of places in Cornwall ? 

We have already cursorily remarked on the affected Neology 
which characterizes this work, — though we have not been able 
to discover what other purpose it could serve than to facilitate 
the paiming an old theory upon us for a new one. We may 
add, that, pursuant to the author’s system of pctralogical apo- 
theosis Pinite and Wernerite, names already appropriated to 
simple minerals, are assigned to two of his accidental rocks. 

4 To institute new denominations , 7 says%Mr Pinkston, ‘ it is 
evident that erudition is necessary. r Fhat point we shajl not 
dispute with him p but to entitle any man to institute new de- 
nominations in & particular science, we think it rather more ne» 
cessary tlrat he; should be, thoroughly acquainted with its details, 
than that faf^ahopld know the rules lor compounding Greek epit; 
thets. * .•< 
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The work is kdorned with various ornamental vignettes, of 
which the greater part have as little reference to mineralogy, 
those dainty devices, which in our old books surround the in- 
itial capitals of each chapter, have to the matter that ensues. 

Out of nearly twelve hundred pages, of which the body of 
the book consists, about five hundred and fifty are of pure urn- 
adulterated quotation. 4 These, ’ says the author, * will, it is 
« hoped, from the variety of the style, throw some flowers over 
4 a subject proverbially barren ; while the expressions of the ob- 
4 servers themselves, in the sensations arising from grand phe- 
4 nomena, sometimes enliven the subject with somewhat pf a 
4 dramatic interest* * It would be cruel to deny this humble 
merit to a work of so much labour: And though we fear it will 
scarcely satisfy the ambition which is indicated by the lofty pre- 
tensions of his Introduction, we can conscientiously testily for 
Mr Pinkerton, that 

“ Learned he is, and can take note, 

Transcribe, collect, translate and quote. ” 


Art. IV. Letter from Sir Philip Francis , K. B . to Earl Grey. 

London. Ridgway, 1814. 

Tt is not surprising, that one of the most profligate measures it* 
modern times should have roused this incorruptible friend of 
national justice, and the rights of mankind. Sir Philip Francis 
has been known, through a long political life, as the inflexible e- 
nemy of public delinquency ; but the most brilliant passages of 
his story, are those which record his resistance to the unprinci- 
pled aggressions upon national independence, practised for so 
many years by British Statesmen in the East, — to raise an em- 
pire, as unwieldy in the superstructure, as it is rotten in the 
foundation. Having rested for some time from his ill-requited 
labours, he appears to have felt too strongly upon the subject of 
Norway, to remain silent;— and headdresses, most appropri- 
ately to Lord Grey, a short and spirited invective against mea- 
sures, involving the highest interests, as well as the glory of the 
country.— -To whom, indeed, could such topics be more aptly 
urged, than to a Statesman, whose high sense of public and 
personal honour is confest even by his enemieif} an^ whose 
splendid sacrifices of private interest and ambitiotl^to'a.Sense 
of duty, are reluctantly admired by those to whose conduct they 
form the most reproachful contrast ? Since the publication of 
the Letter, this distinguished Patriot has connected himself stiB 
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more directly with the subject of {his publication. lie has stood 
forward hi Parliament, as the asset' tor of principles, founded in 
eternal justice ; and pronounced one of the most eloquent ora- 
tions, ever heard in our times, to inculcate a truth of paramount 
importance, — that the independence of a people cannot be bar- 
tered away by its rulers*. These discussions, followed by strong 
expressions of popular feeling elsewhere, bring the question for- 
ward in a shape well adapted to the investigation of its merits, 
—It would be inconsistent with all the principles maintained 
in this Journal} were we to remain silent upon it ; or to imitate 
the inconceivable powers of selection (we are unwilling to speak 
more harshly of those we respect) which some philanthropists 
have displayed; — limiting, as it were, by degrees of latitude, 
or shades of complexion, the extension and distribution of their 
sympathies. Upon this matter, however, it behoves us to speak 
with caution for the two Houses of Parliament, a day or two 
after voting unanimously the strongest address ever presented 
to the Crown in lavour of the African Negroes, decided, by pro- 
digious majorities, that the Norwegians ought to be starved in- 
to a surrender of their liberties: — so very discriminating is the 
philanthropy of this our age and nation ! We shall state the 
nature of the question first historically, for the purpose of bring- 
ing the facts fairly together. 

In March 181^, when France was threatening the Russian 
empire, and had invaded Swedish Pomerania, a convention was 
entered into by the Courts of St Petersburgh and Stockholm, 
for a mutual cooperation in defence of their respective territo- 
ries. The object certainly was mo.-t momentous and desirable ; 
and all slight considerations would have been properly sacrificed 
to ensure its attainment. But the most remarkable part 6f this 
act is the stipulation, that Sweden shall, before making a diver- 
sion in Germany in favour of the common cause, receive the King- 
dom of j Norway from Denmark, who is not a party to the conven- 
tion, and is at peace with both the contracting parties. The fol- 
lowing is the extraordinary article by which this is stipulated. * As 
4 the king of Sweden cannot make this diversion in favour of the 
4 common cause, consistently with the security of his dominions, 

4 so long as he can regard the kingdom of Norway as an enemy, 

4 bis majesty the Emperor of Russia engages, either by nego^ 

4 tiption or by military cooperation, to unite tire kingdom of 
4 Norway tp Sweden. He engages , moreover, to guarantee the 
4 peaceable possession of it to his Swedish majesty . 9 It is riot 
even pretended that Denmark then menaced Sweden on the side 
of Norway $ much less that Norway, independent of Denmayk,' 
threatened anv such attack. On the contrary, another article 

A 
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of the same .convention admits the friendly relations of Denmark** 

4 — The two contracting parties being unwilling, if if can be n- 
4 voided , to make an enemy of the king of Denmark, will pro- 
1 pose to that sovereign, to accede to cfiis alliance ; and wilt of- 

* ter to his Danish majesty, to procure for him a complete in- 
4 demnity for Norway, by a territory more contiguous to his 
4 German dominions, provided his Danish mojqpty will cede for 
4 ever his rights on the kingdom of Norway to his Swedish ma- 
4 jesty. In case his Danish majesty shall refuse this offer, and 

* shall have decided to remain in alliance with France, the two 
4 . contracting parties engage to consider Denmark as their ene- 
4 niv. ’ What is the plain English of this most profligate com- 
pact ? That Russia, having resolved to keep Finland from 
Sweden, they both agree to fall upon a weak neighbour, and 
despoil him of an indemnity amounting to half his dominions ; 
offe ring him, by way of consolation", the power of acceding to a 
treaty, the main object ofj which is the partition of his territo- 
ries ! This favour, no doubt, they had the power to bestow: — , 
but they promised also, what at the time they had no prospect of 

* ever procuring, a compensation elsewhere, at some future time, 
e i?d at the expense of some other neighbour still weaker. It is but 
jn>?t to the hi^h parties in this contract, (it. would, as Sir Philip 
Francis observes, he called a conspiracy among private individu- 
al*), to allow that they do not make any very hypocritical pre- 
tences about their motives for the work they are about. They a- 
vow its nature pretty roundly; and only attempt to varnish it, by 
mentioning the remote possibility of an attack from Norway. It 
is equally fair to say, for the defenders of the measure elsewhere, 
tjtak they have .not very stoutly maintained its honesty, or at- 
tempted to distinguish it, either from the former works of the* 
same masters, or from the well known productions of;’ the French 
school. In truth, France might just as well have vindicated the 
seizure of Spain, on pretence of its necessity to secure her flank 
when she was about to invade Austria, or to defend herself on 
the Rhine. . The language of the treaty is too closely copied 
from the partitions of Inland, to leave a doubt as to the class of' 
statesmen from which it proceeds. But to show that the Em* 
peror Alexander was not , always so inclined* we shall add an* 
extract from his declaration against the atrocious expedition to* 

Copenhagen in tU07» Bpoaktogof Great 

of Sc fatersbwrghy 3 1st. October 1 807 ), he says* 

*J)er troops appeared on . the coasts of 

* timers, an act, of violence, pf which history, 50 fertile mvexanw 
4 does;tfof furnish a single parallel. ,, A tranquil and 

4 derate power, wb|plf, by long and unchaogii^g, wisdom, Jb^oW: 
vol, xxm. no." 45. ¥ 
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* tained in the circle of monarchies a moral dignity, sees itself 

* assaulted and treated as if it had been forging plots, and me- 

* ditating the ruin of England ; and all to justify its prompt 
4 and total spoliation. The Emperor, engages, that there shall 

* be no reestablishment of concord between Russia and Eng- 

* land, till satisfaction shall have been given to Denmark. * And 
what is the satis&ction to Denmark, which now seals the resto- 
ration of concord between England and Russia ? — a partition of 
the Danish dominions, for the purpose of repaying to Sweden 
what Russia has taken from her, and leaving Russia in quiet 
possession of her spoil l 

So much for the original character and design of the undertak- 
ing. About a year after thjs convention was made, that is, in 
March 1813, a treaty was concluded, by the same parties, with 
England ; and the following article is stated as containing our 
accession to the convention oT 1812* i His Britannic Majesty 
4 being desirous to give an immediate and unequivocal proof of 

* his resolution to join his interests to those of Sweden and Rus- 
4 sia, promises and engages, by the present treaty, to accede to 
4 the convention already existing between these two powers $ 

4 insomuch that his Britannic Majesty will not only not oppose 
4 any obstacle (cn tant que S. M. B. non seulement, &c.) to the 
4 annexation and union in perpetuity of the kingdom of Nor- 

* way as an integral part of the kingdom of Sweden, but also 

* will assist the views of his majesty the King of Sweden to that 

* effect, either by his good offices, or by employing, if it should 

* be necessary, his naval cooperation in concert with the Swe- 

* dish or Russian forces. * If the article stopped here, its con- 
struction could admit of no doubt ; it binds England to coope- 
rate with Sweden and Russia in obtaining, by foul means dr 
fair, (it is, a homely, but a very correct expression), the surren- 
der of Norway from Denmark. The stipulation has a plain re- 
ference to Denmark as a state or power, because it refers to the 
convention of 1812, which, a&we have already seen, speaks dis- 
tinctly of obtaining th$ ; cession of Norway from his Danish Ma- 
jesty. But the article concludes with a proviso that leaves not 
a shadow of ambiguity;* * It is nevertheless to, be understood* 

* that recourse shall not he had tq.fbrce for effecting the union 
4 of Norway to Sweden, mlqss his maj^ty^he Kmg of Den- 
4 fdiark sb&%have previously refused to join ^e o^anou of the. 

tf$s$*he conditions stipulated m the j&gagemea* s aub- 

* sistfeg/bfetW^eA the Courts of StocWiolm and St reters&urgh i 
and (with 1 ia prophetic glance at t^Mockade) hjs -m&es^tihe 

4 king of Sweden engages, thattbisumcin shaJL tkk^’pIaceyii/4 
^ evety possible regard and consideration for^he hap^ineis add 
« liberty of the people, of Norway . 9 
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These extracts will enable us to demonstrate, we venture to 
say, this proposition, that England is not bound to wage war 
with the people of Norway. 

First, we contend, that if a profligate compact is entered in- 
to, or acceded to, by the rulers of any state, it is not only not 
binding, but it is their duty to recede from the obligations con- 
tracted, at all costs and risks. Analogies from municipal law 
are too numerous andobyious to require particular notice. Ra- 
ther let us ask, why a nation should commit so gross an incon- 
sistency, as to persist in dishonourable courses from a mere prin- 
ciple of honour ? A treaty has been made; and to break it would 
be dishonour : — not so, if the treaty binds to acts of injustice 
and cruelty. All the powers of the Continent have of late, in 
their turn, broken the most solemn treaties, upon the ground of 
their having been forced to make them This is a doctrine full 
of danger, and most liable to abuse. But surely no such risk 
is incurred by the position, that an illegal compact is ab initio 
void. 

But we rely upon the strict construction of the articles them- 
* selves, and observe, secondly , that they only bind England to 
obtain a cession from Denmark . Neither in the convention of 
] nor in the treaty of 1813, is there a single expression, which 
can fairly be interpreted as contemplating any resistance on the 
part of Norway. Every thing is stated with relation to the 
crown and the sovereign. England is to assist in obtaining 
4 the annexation and union of Norway to Sweden ; 9 and if ne- 
gotiation fails, force is to be used. The words are, * either by 
4 good offices, or by employing naval cooperation . f With 
whom were the good offices to be used ? Did any treaty ever 
speak of good offices, except in the sense of negotiation with a 
government ? — or of military operations, but against the forces of 
the state ? The convention, to which this article is an accession, 
says, 6 by negotiation or military cooperation ; ’ and expressly 
mentions the two ways in which Norway can be obtained, 4 ei- 
4 ther by cession of the kin** of Denmark, or in consequence 
4 of military operations* * Now these can only mean, in the 
other alternative, of the king of Denmark refusing the voluntary 
cession, and requiring force to be employed to obtain it. Then 
the proviso in the treaty 1813 speaks the same language, and states 
that force shall not be used to effect the annexation, * unless, 

4 king of Denmark skallhave refused to join the alliaocteA It issaid, 
indeed, that England accedes to the convention of. 1*819*' which 
contains a guarantee bv Russia to Sweden * of peaceable posses- 
4 ston 9 of Norway. To this there are several satisfactory an* 
swers> If one power guarantees a possession to another by a 
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treaty containing several stipulations, a general accession to thftt 
treaty by a third power, cannot be taken to imply a, specific ae- 
cessiorrio the guarantee, unless it be expressed or plainly refer- 
red to; because guarantees shall not be raised by implication, 
nor easily presumed* But the accession of England is in fact a 
qualified accession. She engages to accede, ‘ insomuch that she 

* will oppose no obstacle to the annexation, but assist by good 
4 offices and naval cooperation $ 9 and then the proviso, as well 
as the tenor of the convention acceded to, show Jiow these exer- 
tions are to be employed, viz. with reference to the Banish 
crown. Again, a guarantee of peaceable possession is only a 
guarantee against princes and states; in this case it is a guaran- 
tee against the Danish government, and any ally of Denmark. 
In order to raise a guarantee so extraordinary as that contended 
for, viz. against the internal movements of the Norwegians, it is 
surely not going too far to assert, that the most positive and un- 
ambiguous expressions would have been requisite. 

Thirdly , There is an event expressly mentioned, in which 
the stipulations, whatever they may be, with respect to ibiuog 
the annexation of Norway arc* to be void, viz. Denmark having 
acceded to the Northern alliance previous to the force being de- 
ployed for obtaining Norway. This throws the friends of the 
treaty into a manifest dilemma; for they must either admit that 
the only force contemplated by the treaty, is a force to be exert- 
ed against the Danish crown ; or they must allow that the obli- 
gation of using force against Norway ceased upon the tfcce&Jon 
of Denmark to the coalition, this accession having taken place 
before force was employed against the Norwegians ; and in cither 
case, there is an end of the argument. The convention of 1S12 
too, gives rise to the same argument. 

Fmrthty , The treaty of K oil, January 14. 1814, clearly shows 
in what sense the stipulations of the former acts were understood 
by England. The tenth article refers to the treaty between 
[Denmark and Sweden, concluded on the same day, for the Ces- 
sion of Norway, and states it to boa satisfaction df the stipula- 
tions respecting Norway. ‘Whereas iris Danish Majesty, in 

* virtue of the treaty of peace this day concluded with the king 
€ of Sweden, has ceded Norway to his said Majesty, for a cer- 
‘ fain provided indemnity * Dis BiiUflnic Majesty, who has 
4 thi*, seen engagements contracted with Sv^edcn m thkjespect 

* JkljUledt’u promises to use his good offices, hi the general peace, 
to obtAim d# indemnity for Denmark ‘for the tension of Nor- 
4 way* 9 It is difficult, after signing apd scaling this deed r for 
the English government to deny, either that Norway has beeh 
Ceded, or that th# cession has be&uof the kind stipulated in the 
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former treaties, or that England has been satisfied with that cos* 
sion as sufficient to fulfil her obligations. 

Fifth hf, : We shouki be glad to be furnished with some prece- 
dents of a war waged against a people in pursuance r>f stipula- 
tions with their rulers. The treaty was made with Sweden, that 
fe, with the Swedish government.; it bound us to make war in 
a certain event, and in a particular manner, with Denmark, that 
is, with the Danish government. We go to war accordingly. 
We obtain the cession by the Danish government ; and as far 
a* the contemplation of the treaty extends, Norway is cuJed to 
Sweden,- and we make peace with Denmark. If Norway is 
Danish, we are at peace with it ; if Swedish, we are in alliance 
with it. Can it, in contemplation of the treaty, or of the law of 
nations, be neither Danish nor Swedish ? Where are the pre- 
cedent-, for considering a province as separate and distinct from 
the government to which it belongs? Even in the history of 
Poland, no such precedent can be found. The statesmen, whose 
names me consigned to perpetual infamy in the records of the 
Partition, w< re too decorous, at least inform*', to leave any 
such written evidence of their shame, as compacts to enslave or 
fx terminate a people ; and those execrable designs, were com- 
passed under the colour of engagements with a reference to the 
constituted authorities. But where is the obligation to end, 
which we are supposed to have incurred ? Must, vve interfere 
with the internal affairs of the new Swedish province, as long 
as there may remain any discontent among its inhabitants ? 
Shall we next be called .upon to send horse into, the towns, as of- 
ten as an insurrection may break out under the new dynasty ? 

But lastly, Supposing, for the sake of argument, it were ad- 
mitted that these treaties bound England to wage war against 
the Norwegians as a state separate from Denmark ; we should 
be glad to know how a general engagement to cooperate by na- 
val force, necessarily means only one species of naval coopera- 
tion, viz. blockade. Formerly this was a rare mode of making 
war ,* and for this reason, that its effects fall on the innocent 
multitude with fully more weight than upon the armed body of 
the state. Why then must naval cooperation, in this instance 
of all others, be confined to the most odious species of naval 
war? If the Norwegians fit out vessels against the Russians 
anti Swedes ; if they have any naval arsenals or stations ; if they 
are receiving warlike stores by ska, or conveying themcoasfwise; 
and if the Swedish forces. stand in need of mtiritiufo assistance; 
in all these cases we might, according to the construction con- 
tended for, be bound to interfere. But why particularly cut off 
applies of provisions? Even attacking th^ general commerce 
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of the country, and leaving its supply of necessaries unimpeded, 
would be a performance of the stipulation quite consistent with 
the practice of modern warfare. How often have belligerents 
refrained from attacking fishing vessels ? But still more mate- 
rial is it to observe, that a naval war may be carried on in all 
its branches, blockade alone excepted, without any suspicion of 
collusion or insincerity. The whole shipping of the enemy may 
be exposed to our cruizers, — those carrying innocent merchant- 
dize, as well as those carrying warlike stores,— ’those carrying 
provisions, as well as those laden with other goods ; and yet 
neutrals may be allowed to trade freely in all but contraband of 
war. Nay, this is the ordinary state of things in war ; and, ^n- 
til very lately, scarcely any other kind of war used to be, gene- 
rally speaking, waged. Can a reason be devised for adopting, 
in the case of Norway, precisely the one method of naval co- 
operation most severe upon the body of the people, in prefer- 
ence to all the other modifications of war known in the practice 
of nations ; — in preference to the species of warfare carried on 
for so large a portion of the last twenty years against France 
herself? — We have now been arguing upon the assumption, made 
merely for the sake of argument, that the treaties bind us to 
any operations at all against Norway as distinct from ^Denmark, 

It may be thought that we have gone too minutely and tech- 
nically into the discussion of a question so much better rested 
upon general grounds and loftier principles. But the conduct 
of the argument on the opposite side, has imposed upon us this 
necessity ; for it is remarkable, that almost all the advocates of 
the blockade have admitted how repugnant, both to their feel- 
ings and principles, the measure was, but defended it on the 
ground of an absolute necessity arising from the obligations of 
treaty. Now, if wc have shown that these obligations exist not, 
we have done away the only defence of the war; and meet its 
supporters on the very ground of strict construction chosen by 
themselves. We must now turn, however, to the more exten- 
sive views of the question. It involves the most important con- 
siderations, above all others important at the present moment, 
when the world is waiting in anxious suspense for the final re- 
sults of the late changes, and justly expects to see the reign of 
pillage and revolution succeeded by a peric d of quiet, in which 
regard will be paid to right, rather than power, — and the restorers 
of order will at any rate not irhitate the worst parts of the sys- 
tem they have overthrown. 

By the constitution of this countryy the power of making 
wars^rhd treaties is vested absolutely in the executive branch of 
the government. It is obvious that if this arrangement secures 
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a greater degree of promptitude and decision in the management 
of foreign affairs, it also exposes the state to hazards of the most 
serious nature. If the Crown plunges into a war manifestly a- 
gainst the interests of the nation, hostilities must he pcrscveied 
in, even although the Parliament should seize the earliest op- 
portunity to disapprove of the war, because the power of mak- 
ing peace may depend on the enemy as much as on ourselves. 
But it is still more probable that the Parliament, however ruin- 
ous the war may be, and how certainly soever they would have 
refused to sanction it by a previous vote, will, after it has been 
entered into, support the Crown in carrying it on, at least for 
a certain time. The argument, never to be resisted in such a 
case is, — we have got into a scrape, no matter bow, and we 
must do the best wc can. In like manner, if a treaty has been 
made, hurtful to the interests, and injurious to the honour of the 
stale, the very same men w ho would have refused their previous 
concurrence, will be disposed to support the convention when 
it is once entered into. If to these considerations we add the 
unquestionable truth, that, by our popular form of government, 
smd the publicity which it necessarily gives to all the negocia- 
tjons of the state, we are, at all events, not extremely well ad- 
apted to the skilful conduct of foreign affairs ; it may, perhaps, 
be thought, that the unrestrained power of peace and war in 
the executive is somewhat anomalous, as well as costly ; that it 
entails serious evils upon the country, while its only beneficial 
tendency is to create a degree of vigour which other parts of 
our constitution necessarily confine within very narrow limits. 
But, without entering further into tins question, one thing is a- 
bundantly evident; — those who have, in the exercise of the pre- 
rogative, made a pernicious treaty, or, in the application of the 
superintending power, sanctioned it, come before the public with 
a very bad grace to defend a base or impolitic lme v of conduct, 
if all they can urge is an appeal to the obligations voluntarily 
contracted or approved by themselves which bmd^hera to such 
conduct. What is the sum of the defence offered by the au- 
thors of the blockade ? — That they had a year before made an 
agreement with Sweden and Russia to starve the Norwegians 
into a surrender of their independence. They hav£ no other 
pretext for the measure than this; they admit, nay contend, 
that they voliautarily bound the country to use its naval resources 
in the forcible partition of the Danish dominions ; not ofl|y in 
compelling Denmark to cede Norway, but in red going the Nor- 
wegians, by the extremities of famine, to accept a foreign yoke; 
and that they did so engage, for the purpose of restoring the 
ancient and legitimate order of things in Europe. This they 
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must maintain $ for, if they flinch from it but an inch, — if they 
pretend to assert tliat the blockade was not in contemplation, at 
the conclusion of the treaty, there is an end of their case 5 — the 
blockade is undefended. 

It is, therefore, a matter of great indifference, whether the 
treaty of JS13 obliges us to hold this line of conduct or not, as 
far as the case of the government is concerned : the decision of the 
question either way, only removes the period of blame from one 
year to the other. The government was either guilty of binding 
itself in J813 to the most profligate policy, by a solemn and de- 
liberate act ; or it is guilty of pursuing tliat policy voluntarily in 
lttl'K We apprehend the latter is the ca^e, for the reasons al- 
ready assigned — but the difference is immaterial to our present 
purpose. It is more important to consider the features of the po- 
licy itself. 

The act which we have sanctioned, and arc now diligently en- 
gaged m furthering, is the transference, without their own con- 
sent — against their declared wishes — of nearly a million of peo- 
ple inhabiting an extensive and independent country, — attached 
to that country and, its independence for ages, — and abhorring 
all foreign yoke in a singular degree, but more especially the yoke 
of the nation to whom we are subjecting them. It may here be 
proper shortly to state the relations between Demark and Nor- 
way, for the puipo^e of showing that the latter is as completely 
an independent realm, as Denmark or Sweden itself, and can 
in no respect be considered as a province of the Danish crown. 

Like all the other northern countries, Norway was originally 
divided into a great number of petty kingdoms or principalities ; 
and these \\ ere first united by conquest, under one monarch, 
Harold Harfager, # about half a century after a similar union 
had taken place, in England under Egbett, in Scotland under 
Kenneth II,, and in the West under Charlcmcgne. Harold’s 
numerous family, legitimate and bastard, disturbed the peace and 
union which he had cemented ; and, about a century and a half f 
afterwards, Norway was united to Denmark by Canute the Great, 
whose success was prepared by the persecutions of Olaus, or O- 
Jaiifthe Martyr, and the consequent rebellion of his subjects. But 
the possession* of sovereigns in those troublous times was as varia- 
ble as thcir.rights were ubst me and uncertain. The period from 
which we can clearly date the union with Denmark, is the year 
13<S0 S w lien Hagen, King of Norway, married the Princess 
Margaret of Denmark ; and since that time the two crowns have 
continued united. But it is worthy of notice, that the mine 
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great queen, whose talents and conquests have procured her the 
title of the Semiramis of the North, a few ye-ars afterwards, by 
the union of Calmar, extended her dominion over Sweden also ; 
and that this country remained under the same dynasty with the 
rest of Scandinavia, until its liberation was effected by Gustaves 
Vasa, in the early part of the sixteenth century. It might, then, 
with equal, some may even think with greater propriety, be con- 
tended, that Denmark was subjected to Norway, as that Nor- 
way was subjected to Denmark. The two kingdoms continued, 
in every respect whatever, separate and independent of each 
oilier, although governed by the same sovereign. They had 
distinct constitutions, though formed on the same model. And 
when the oppressions of the nobility in 1(30*0, made the crown 
and the people combine against them, and abolish the states in 
Denmark, a similar revolution was effected in like manner by 
the Norwegians, who since that period have, like the Danes, 
been governed by an unlimited monarchy. But their ancient 
laws remained ; and, often as any new edict was issued in Den- 
mark, which was meant to be extended over Norway, its publi- 
cation as a Norwegian law was requisite, exactly in the same 
fey an as if the realms had been under separate monarchy The 
two countries have, therefore, distinct constitutions, though both 
under the same absolute sovereign. ~ 

In point of population, Norway is nearly equal to all the rest 
of the DanMi dominions— its extent is iar greater: And if the 
courage, hardiness, and virtues of people be taken into the ac- 
count, .hi ul the natural strength of the country he al»o consider- 
ed, it is beyond all comparison the mo-t important member of 
the state. Easily defensible on almost its whole extent of fron- 
tier, it has great facilities for attacking Sweden, the second city 
of winch country lies wholly exposed to an inroad, as was seen 
in 1 788, when the interference of the English minister alone, 
and a threat of bombarding Copenhagen, prevented Gotten- 
burgh from being destroyed by a Norwegian lorce. The hatred 
of the Swedes is deeply rooted in the minds of the people; and, 
as generally happens, this feeling is mutual between the two na- 
tions. The triumphs, however, of which they can boast over 
each other, are very unequally divided. The Swedish arms have 
never attacked Norway, but to be foiled. Gustavos Adolphus 
marched an army into it, with the cooperation of Flemish anil 
Scotch auxiliaries from the coast; but not a man of this force 
escaped. Charles X. attacked it three several times, in 1658, 
16 and 1660, with large bodies of troops, and his best generals: 
—and he was signally defeated in each attempt. Charles XII. 
invaded Norway in 1716, and again in i718, when he lost hia 
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life in the expedition, at the head of above 40,000 men. The 
attempt completely failed ; and, of an army of 10,000 men which 
he had marched against Drontheim, all but'500 perished in the 
Retreat, from the severity of the climate. Such annals as these, 
we may well believe, form at this moment the favourite and fa- 
miliar recollections of the brave people whom an execrable repe- 
tition of the Pol isn partition, is tormenting witfi the fruitless 
attempt to deliver them over to foreign bondage. We assert, 
that no power exists upon earth to transfer a people in possession, 
like cattle ; that every treaty, to effect such a transference, is a 
nullity; and that every attempt at executing any bargain of this 
sort, is a public crime of the deepest die. We are willing to 
put this matter upon any ground that the defenders of the Block- 
ade may point out; and though authority and precedent can no 
more justify the measure, than they could the African Slave 
Trade, or the Partition of Poland, yet we are ready to try the 
question even by an appeal to the authorities most usually cited 
in questions touching the Law of Nations. 

The authority of Orotius has been much relied upon by tho # 
advocates of the Blockade ; and undoubtedly, whatever comes* 
under the sanction of that venerable name, is deserving of Jthe • 
greatest attention. But we must premise, that, upon this parti- 
cular question, the oldest authorities aie far from being the most 
weighty. For it is intimately connected with, and indeed flows 
from, those principles of liberty and of popular right which were 
but feebly asserted, and obscurely defined, and most reluctantly 
admitted before the latter part of the seventeeth century ; nay, 
we might say, which never reaclud their perfect form, nor were 
fully recognized, till the period of the American war. How- 
ever, the opinion of Grotius has been exceedingly misrepre- 
sented ; and, when rightly understood, it seems substantially 
to contain a remarkable confirmation of the doctrine for which 
we are contending, although one or two remarks may ap- 
pear to have a different tendency. In the chapter where he dis- 
cusses the lawful grounds of resistance to the sovereign, he enu- 
merates, among others, the alienation of the kingdom by the 
prince, or the rendering it dependent on another, Lib. L capAv. 

§ 10. Dc Jvr. Bel. et Pac * This proposition, he seems to think, 
is too 4 positively laid down by some ; * for he, adds, 4 when 
4 the right to a kingdom is acquired, either by election or legal 
4 succession, such an act of alienation is in itself void ; 9 and ne 
therefore doubts if a mere nullity can give a right to resist, dr 
convey any right at all : 4 yet, * continues he, 4 if a king should 
4 endeavour actually to deliver up his kingdom, or subject it to 
4 another, I doubt not but, in such case, he may be resisted. 

* For sovereignty is one thing, and the manner of holding it 
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* another. The People may hinder any change in the latter; 
4 the power of making such a change not being comprehended 

* in the right of sovereignty. 9 And he adds, after his manner, 
an application of a maxim pf Seneca* importing, that 1 though 
4 our father is to be obeyed in all things, yet not in those where-* 
4 by he ceases to be our father. ’ * In auothcr part of the trea- 
tise) we find the doctrine still more broadly asserted. lie con- 
tends, that sovereignty may be alienated by the parties having a 
just title to it ; ana he states these to be r the sovereign in patri- 
monial crowns ; the sovereign and people together, in crowns not - 
patrimonial. It is justly observed by Barbeyrac, that this dis- 
tinction is untenable ; because, when you adc what a patrimo- 
nial crown is, the doctors answer, one that is alienable ; and 
when you ask what crowns are alienable, the answer is, those 
which arc patrimonial. However, passing over this objection 
for the present, we shall only remark, that from the fit els alrea- 
dy stated, it is plain, that if there be such a thing as a crown 
not-patrimonial, Norway affords the instance ; and therefore, 

% the doctrine laid down respecting such crowns applies strictly 

# to^the present question, it is as follows. After maintaining 

• thjit a free people, or a king, with the concurrence of his peo- 
ple, may alienate the sovereignty, he adds, 4 But if indeed any 
4 part of the people be transierred, as they have a right to as- 
4 sent, so have they likewise a right to oppose such alienation.' 
And again he says, that if it be denied 4 that the people tliem- 
4 selves can alienate the sovereignty over a part of themselves, 
4 much less can this be done by the king, who, though he be 
4 invested with the full sovereignty, yet does not possess it with 
4 the full rights of property. ’ Lib . 2. cap . 6. $ 9. f 

* 4 Si tamen rex reipsa etiam tradere regnum, aut subjicere mo- 

* liatur, quin ei xesisti in hoc possit, non dubito. Aliud est enimait 
4 diximus imperium ; aliud habendi modus, qui ne mUtetur obstare 

* potest populus; id enim sub imperio comprehensum non est. * 
Lib. I. cap. viii. $ 10. It is to be observed, that several sections of 
this chapter are devoted to the defence of sufficiently high doctrines 
of prerogative : Indeed, almost all the learning upon the subject of 
non-resistance, and the quotations and anecdotes respecting it, whe- 
ther in the sacred or profane writings, are to be found assembled 
here : Not that Grotius overlooks the exceptions to his rule; One of 
these we have now noticed j another, is the gross misrule and hostile 
conduct of the prince— as large a loophole as any Whig coulif wi$h; 

f * At imperium in populi partem si alienare populct non licet, 
4 muito minus regi, imperium etsi plenum habenii, attamen non 
4 plene, ut supra distinximus ; referring to the passage cited from 
Lib, /, c. viii* in our last note. 
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The only exception then to these principles which Grotius al- 
lows, is the case of patrimonial dominions. This distinction is 
laid down not very consistently, nor veiy clearly by ‘him ; but 
liis commentators and successors have refused to admit it. Bar- 
beyrac, as we have already seen, denies it; and, after urging 
other reasons beside the one above cited, he adds, that what- 
ever becomes of the question* one principle is plain, that wherever 
any doubt Arises to which £la*s a kingdom belongs, it ought to 
be reckoned non-patrimonial. These just and rational prin- 
ciples are to be found in his French notes ; but the Latin com- 
mentary likewise states the same doctrine. * Re vera, * says he, 
% nullum omnino regnfim est in patrimonio, nisi ex consensu, 

4 expresso vel tacito, PopuJi, * — Lib. I. cap. iii. § 11. Not.n. u . 
Gronovius, in a short note to the passage where Grotiusjs men- 
tioning the position, ‘ Qiuedam imperia esse in plono jure pro- 
4 prietatis, id est, in patrimonio imperantis, ’ very flatly denies 
it in these concise terms, i Nc, hoc quidem admiserim. ’ — Ibid . 

§ 12. not . 40. Perhaps it; may appear the less extraordinary, 
that the commentator should so peremptorily contradict his au- 
thor, when we find the grounds upon which the latter rests hi? 
notion of patrimonial kingdoms being transferable. They # re-« 
solve themselves into a futile distinction taken by Grotius, be- 
tween alienating men, and alienating the dominion over them. 
lb. sect 1?. div. 3. Pufiendorff [Kisses over the distinction very 
lightly in discussing the power of alienation ; he merely says, 
that he is not going to inquire how far that power extends over 
a kingdom 6 quod in patrimonio re^it est: 9 And if we are to look 
for the definition of this sovereignty in a former section, where 
he treats of the rights of princes over the property of their sub- 
jects, we find that he intends, by it, the sovereignty vested in a 
prince who is absolute master of his subjects, and proprietor of 
their persons and effects a limitation which excludes all ques- 
tion as to right of alienating*thc kingdom. Or* the other hand, 
this great lawyer strenuously denies the right of alienation in 
the general case. The following passages are so remarkable, 
one of them apparently meant for the present case, that we 
shall give the original words. * Nihil agere regem, qui regnum 
‘ in alium proprifi auctorqate transferre aggreditur, nee subdi- 
4 tos isto actu regis teneri ; veyum hie, non mi^us populi quara 
4 regis consensum requhi. Nam uti merito regi regnum non 
4 recte eripitur, ita n'ec invito populo alius rex potest obtrudi. * f 

f * The sovereign who ^tempts to transfer his kingdom to ano- 
* tiier, by hjs sole authority t does id in itself null aijd Void* 
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Th# strong assertion pf a high monarchy doctrine in this pas- 
sage, tjbiat king? have rights different from those of trustees, ’ren- 
ders the sou n<|er doctrine which follows in favour of the people 
the more weighty. FeW persons, we hope, will be found dis- 
posed to follow the author in denying that kings may be re- 
sisted and deposed for misgovern rnent ; but it is remarkable, 
that even he who holds this courtly faith, admits that kings* 
cannot transfer their subjects. In Hie sequel, he puts the case 
of Norway as precisely as possible 4 Quod si autcm rex^ rie- 
4 cessitate adactus cum hbste validmhe, pattern, hac lege fecerifc, 
* ut ip?i certam regionem concedaf,. qi?& tauten isti cession* 
4 contradixit; arbitramur debere quidern ip'stmi ex eadem sda 
4 proesidia deducere, ct non impedire quominus victor ejus pos- 
4 sess-ionem adprehendat. Haudquicquam tamen eandem cogere 
4 poterit, ut omnino sese in alterius ditionem tradat. Ntque 
4 ilia regio ulla obligation c videtur impeding quo minus ' si viribun 
4 suis confidat , seoccupare volenti resisted* aut peadtarnn dein- 
4 ceps civi totem tomtituat . * De Jur. Nat. ct Gent . Lib. viii. 
cap. 5. § 9,. Str also § 1. J 

• Vattel lays down the most sound and liberal principles upon 
. this subject. After denying that there can be such a thing as 

property, strictly so called, in a people or empire, and treating 
with still more marked reprobation, the slavish notion, that men 
ever part with their natural rights, so far as to retain no voice 
in the question most interesting to them, 1 who shall rule them, 
and rejecting, with indignation, the idea of treating human be- 
ings 4 * * like nocks of sheep, who must, await in silence the deci- 
4 sion that sends them to the butcher, or restores them to the 
4 shepherd, 9 this author comes to the point of patrimonial 
kingdoms; and, consistently *with the foregoing principles, he 
rejects the expression as inapplicable. He maintains, that the 

4 not binding upon his subjects. To make such a conveyance valid, 

4 the consent of the people is required, as well as of the prince, 

4 For as a king cannot have his dominions taken from him against 

4 his will, so neither can another sovereign be imposed upon the 
4 people against their will . 9 

J 4 But should a king be Compelled, by superior force, to make 
4 peace, on condition of giving up a particular province, which re- 
4 sists the transference, then, I am of opinion, that he ought to 
4 withdraw his troops from it, and not obstruct the conqueror iit 
4 taking possession. But he can by no manner of means compel it 

• to surrender itself to a foreign yoke. Nqr does there exist any 
4 obligation to restrain its inhabitants from relying upon their own 
4 resources, resisting the power that desires to y reduce them, and 
4 forming a new and separate state. 4 
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consent of the people, tacit or expressed, their, will declared or 
delegated, must be interponed to make any alienation of the 
sovereignty over them valid. ‘ There can be no alienation, 

4 strictly speaking, of sovereign power, he says; — -all real sove- 
4 reignty is in its nature inalienable. 9 Drat des Gens , liv* /. 
ch> 5. He then alludes to the instances of such alienation, given 
by Grotius ; and observes, first, that these are for the most part 
abuses of power, and not exercises of right $ and next, that 
the people themselves have consented to them willingly, or by 
having been compelled front without. To prove the right of a- 
Jienation, he says, an example must be found of a people resist- 
ing the transference attempted to be made by its rulers, and uni- 
versally condemned as rebellious for this opposition. 

Such were the sound and enlightened views of national inde- 
pendence and popular rights entertained by the great jurists of 
former times, though subjects ’of arbitrary monarchies. They 
could find no instance of a people stigmatized ; as rebels for dis- 
obeying the Government which sought to barter them away like 
cattle to foreign masters* Has it been reserved for the nine- 
teenth century to furnish such a specimen of perverted judg-% 
ment, — and must England lead the way in pronouncing the ifu- f 
just decree ? # 

Having appealed at once to the fountain head of all authori- 
ty upon such questions, the doctrines laid down by the greatest 
jurisconsults, by the men whose names, at least, are always in 
the months of practical statesmen, whose dicta are freely resort- 
ed to as often as they conceive therq suited to their purposes, 
we may be excused from the Jess grateful labour of citing far in- 
ferior authorities, the often repeated arguments of those politi- 
cians themselves, whose conduct we are examining. The-ground 
now occupied by us, is precisely that on which they have so of- 
ten taken their stand against France and her Allies. It is the 
substance of all their invectives against the new, or revolution- 
ary order of things ; and when they poured out those invectives, 
we believe, they always addressed, as far as opinions of the e- 
nemy’s conduct went, a nation nearly unanimous. Any doubt 
of the injustice of French aggression, any hesitation or coolness 
in desiring to see it checked was never shown, even in the most 
factious times, by a single person of consequence in- this coun- 
try. Upon the probability of succeeding against the enemy, 
and still more, ’upon the wisdom of the means faker* with that 
view, there might be a difference of opinion. That the Cintra 
convention, the advance to Talavera, the scanty supply of troops, 
the march into the heart of the tbuntryj followed by the disas- 
trous retreat to Corunna, were the best means of assisting the 
Spaniards, might well be questioned. Some doubted the poll- 
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cy, to lay nothing of the honesty, of bombarding Copenhagen* 
and quarrelling with Russia. Others ventured to dispute the 
propriety of going to war with America when all the rest of the 
world was leagued against our commerce. And persons there 
were of a sceptical turn of mind, and prone to nice refinements 
of reasoning, who hesitated about the blessings of our memor- 
able campaigns against the yellow fever in the West Indie-, or 
the ague in Walcheren. But not even one of those visionary 
speculators ever denied, that the liberation of Spain and Hoi* 
land, or the repression of French inmstice was our duty as well 
as our interest ; no one ever doubted thjat all the condemnation 
bestowed upon the enemy’s proceedings /was merited, and that 
his preponderance was wholly incompatible with the independ- 
ence of other states. Certainly, the most pointed reprobation? 
of the treaty respecting Norway and the blockade, is to be sought 
for in the state papers and harangues so often put forth by the 
authors of those measures.} and it is not a little surprising to 
find them chusing for their conversion to the very worst princi- 
ples of France, the moment when these French principles have 
/been arrested by events in which the politicians alluded to have 
# had as great a share as in the abundance of last harvest, — unless 
indeed wc look to the effects produced by their former patronage 
of those purer doctrines they seem riow to have abandoned. 

To adduce examples of this marvellous inconsistency would 
be a work tedious in proportion to its facility and the copious- 
ness of the, materials for performing it. We shall only select 
two instances} the one, being the solitary case of approbation 
bestowed by the present Government upon the policy of* their 
adversaries when in office; the other, being their own language* 
respecting, what they termed, ( the universal Spanish nation. * 

The rapid succession of changes in events abroad, and in par- 
ties at home, may have effaced from the reader's memory the ex- 
traordinary degree of applause which the conduct of Ministers 
towards Prussia in April 1806, and, still more, their manner of 
treating the question both in Parliament and in their manifestoes, 
called forth from their antagonists, the authors of the forcible 
transference of Norway. This, it was said, is really dignified 
and spirited conduct. Who now fears that Mr Fox will hold 
too moderate a tone in his department ?>— Such was the chorus 
raised on that occasion ; and many who joined in it took the op- 
portunity, as happens in such matters,, of remembering them- 
selves ; they avowed their entire conversion to the new Ministry*. 
And joined them heart and hand with all their forces, — not at all 
because they were aware that it was a good concern, and that op- 
position Was hopeless, ---but singly because the conduct of Go* 
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vernment in this instance won them over. We shall look, how- 
ever, only to the master artist. A more lavish panegyric tfagn 
Lord Castleroagh pronounced upon the Mimsters, v ih, the debate 
of April 23d, cannot be found in the history of party 'civili- 
ty. He gave the address moved by Mr Fox his 4 entire and 
unqualified concurrence ; 4 and expressed 9 his cordial approba- 
tion 4 of the sentiments with which it whs introduced! 1 He 
spoke of 4 the manly conduct of the Government, , which made 
it 4 impossible for anv candid man to refuse them his praise . 9 
He dwelt on 4 their firmness* judicially * tempered with conci- 

* liation ; 9 their 4 maintaining the dignity and resolution which 
4 became them 9 — or, As he phrased it, 4 pressingly became them j ' 
— with other elaborate, praise of the same quality : and he said 
that Mr Fox 4 had put the argument upon such broad grounds, 

4 and supported his measure by^reasoning so irresistible , 9 that 
he could add nothing to it. NoW let us see what called forth all 
this culogium. Truly a most admirable speech, and one well 
worthy of the illustrious man who made it, — among the last which 
he delivered, — but a speech stating, in the most unqualified form, 
tlve doctrines we are now maintaining. The following arc the * 
passages which were the most loudly applauded by the present 
Ministers and their adherents iu the country. 4 Instead of k's- 

4 sening the ignominy of the cession, it was a great increase of 
4 dishonour to sell a brave and loyal people for what was called 
4 an equivalent; it was an union of every thing that was con- 
4 temptible in servility, with every thing that was odious in ra- 
4 parity* * Again, as the climax of jreasons in defence of the 
war with Prussia, he says — 4 Above all, we shall avoid giving 
4 our sanction to that principle which has been lately adopted, of 
4 transferring the subjects of one prince to another, in the way 
4 of equividents, and under the pretext of convenience and mu- 
4 tual accommodation. The wildest schemes that ever were be- 
4 fore broached, would not go so far to shake the foundations of 
4 all established government as this new practice. ' If we are to 
4 make exchanges, let us exchange those things which are the 
4 proper objects of exchange ; let us give a field for a field, — or 
4 let us exchange its stock, its oxen and its shri5p, — but let us not 
4 consider the people of a country, or the subjects of a state, as 
4 matter for exchange or barter. There must be in every nation 

* a certain attachment of the people to its form of government, 

4 without which no nation can subsist. This principle, then, of 


Not probably with any allusion tp the great judicial talents which 
irt^that cabinet must be supposed to have concurred in the measure, 
Jjfom the double portion of judges Infusfed uHfr but merely by a mi* 
take fox judicionjy. " 
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* tdfesferring the* subjects of one prince 
4 thefoundatioh of oyery government, and 


to another, strikes at 
Oyery government, and the existence of every 
4 riatfdn. * ’We ? are delighted in being able to cite these words, 
for their intrinsic value, and the high authority belonging to 
thorn, as well as for the more immediate purpose of the present 
argument, —the ample approbation of them bestowed by the au- 
thors of the lamentable measure now under consideration. In 
the House of Lords, a similar concur rence was avowed in the 
sentiments of Lord Grenville, by hip adversaries, one of whom 
praised the proceedings of Government, as 4 becoming a great 
4 and just nation. * Lord Grenville expressed then the same nigh 
sentiments which he has, with his accustomed firmness and con- 
sistency, declared upon the Norwegian question. He spoke of 
'the cession 4 as monstrous, unjust, contrary to the law of na- 
tions ; ' and he said, that in' retaliatory measures proposed, 
he wished, 4 above all things, to mark our abhorrence of the ab- 
4 ominable principle, that a power may indemnify itself at the 
4 expense of ils weaker neighbour. ' * 

It is difficult to find a single speech or state paper touching 
•upon the conduct of France toward* Spain, in which the same 
• principles are not clearly recognized. We shall only refer to { 
the Declaration of 1809, upon tne rupture of the negotiation that 
had been commenced under the mediation of Austria. The fol- 
lowing passage must for ever shut the mouths of its authors upon 
the late glorious conduct of the Norwegians 5 but their silence 
will afford them no refuge from the charge of gross inconsistency 
which it brings against them, acting, as they are now, the sell- 
same part, so loudly reprobated in the French government# 

4 The reply returned by France to the proposition of his Ma- 
4 jestjq casts off at once the thiu disguise which had been as- 
4 sumed for a momentary purpose* and displays, with less than 
4 ordinary reserve, the arrogance and injustice of that govern- 
4 iiieht. The universal Spanish Nation is degraded by the ap- 
4 peltationbf the Spanish Insurgents; and Ine Remand for tb^ j 
4 admission the government of Spain as ap^rty to any no? 

4 gotiatigh* h rejected as inadmissible and insulting. With 
4 astonfchmefd, as well as with his Majesty has received 
* from the Emperor of Russia a reply similar in effect, though 
4 less tndeqoroua in tone and manner. The Emperor of Russia 
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* fence of the independence of their country; thus givinjj^the' 

* countenance of his Imperial Majesty’s authority to an usurpa- 
‘ tion which has no parallel in the history of the world. ’ — And 
these are the men — the authors of this Declaration, who now 
affect to think a treaty dictated to the King of Denmark by 
force, is binding upon the whole people of Norway, according 
t > the duty of their allegiance ; that a treaty made between Swe- 
den and Kussia, can legalize the cession of Norway by the Da- 
nish Court, without consisting a single Norwegian and that 
K igland having acceded to, or sanctioned such a bargain, is 
bound itihmour (this is the happy phrase ) — in honour — to starve 
the brave inhabitants of the country into a calamitous surrender 
of their existence as a nation ! 

In the midst of the irresistible Reasons which surround us on 
every side against the fatal mea^irres under discussion, we are na- 
turally anxious to find out by what arguments or pretexts they 
are defended. For these, however, w'e seem to search in vain. 
AVe can get no further than ail appeal to the supposed faith 
of a treaty ; and when we shape the question so as to exclude 
any such consideration, by asking for the justification of t tho 
* treaty, made as it was by those whose conduct is the subject of 
dispute, their defence appears to be at an end. In this extremi- 
ty, they have recouise to a most perilous, we may say a despe- 
rate argument. They maintain that the incorporation with Swo-. 
den is advantageous to Norway ; they have the unparalleled ef- 
frontery to speak of liberty, and assert that the Norwegians wil! 
become partakers of a free constitution. It is even reported, 
but we presume most incorrectly, that certain learned persons 
did not scruple in parliament to compare the union of the two 
countries to the happy arrangement which consolidated the 
strength and liberties of this island^ There is some difficulty in 
treating such vile sophisms (if indeed they, do proceed from de- 
lusion, and not frbm a wish to deceive) with the gravity which 
a subject like this ought to impose. The whole statement, how- 
ever, i,$ unfounded in fact; and if it were as true as it is false, 
the conclusion sought to be drawn from it, would still be ridicu- 
lously unfair. * 

As may easily l?e supposed, this hypocritical pretence is loud- 
ly proclaimed by the Swedish "government His Swedish Ma- 
jesty (that is to say, the Craven Frinety who owes his own rru:ta~ 
morphvsis from one of ‘ 'BdiiopijiifjteV generals* into a legitimate 
Sovereign, solely to the frtte the Swedish popple), de- 

clares, th At he has reserved to tu4^f^Wegians 11 aft those gsseu- 
/** tial rights which constitute publi$ and fartlculariy r 
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lie promises them a constitution 4 analogous to the wants of the 
^ country, and founded on representation and taxation. 9 Thw 
constitution they are to form entirely themselves ; he will ‘ in no 
* way interfere with it directly ; ’ all he intends is to have a veto 
upon what they shall adopt, and merely 4 to twee the first lines 
4 of its foundation, leaving the superstructure to them. ’ Per- 
haps this exquisite morsel of diplomacy might be sufficient with 
most persons* and spare the necessity of further reasoning upon 
tiie matter. But, we may add, that lids offer of a constitution 
from the Swedes to the Norwegians; is a bait precisely of the? 
same kind that a similar offer Would be from France to England, 
coupled with a condition of absolute submission in the first in- 
stance. The hatred of the two nations is mutual and strong ; 
a Swede and an enemy are synonymous expressions among the 
mountains of old Norway; — with this only difference, that enmi- 
ty, in common cases, may cease, and peace succeed to it; but 
the hatred of the Norwegians to the Swedes is almost as ancient 
ns the defiles which forbid their approach. When England shall 
jforget Agincourt and Cressy, and wish that the Channel were 
filial up, which doubles the defences of her independence — then 
• may the men of Norway cease to exult over the disasters of Chavies 
X., and to point with proud delight to Fredericks!) aid, as the 
altar where his rash descendant was sacrificed to the liberties of 
their country. A thousand facts prove, that any attempt at giv- 
ing happiness to a people who detest you, by taking them under 
your protection whether thev will or no, can have no other ef- 
fect but to crush their spirit", while it extinguishes the very pos- 
sibility of improvement. This must infallibly be the fate of such 
a scheme, even where it is conceived in perfect gbod faith ; but, 
on the part of Sweden, in the present instance, it is the vainest 
and most insulting of all pretences. The Norwegians feel no 
grievances under their present government. It*is riot a free one ; 
— but it is, whether from policy or indolence, or necessity, an 
inactive and a mild administration. Its existence is, in scarcely 
any shape whatever, felt by the people. — The Danes are not much 
loved ; —they are not strong they are distant, — and they let the 
Norwegians alone.— No oppressive taxes, — no feudal privileges; 

— no conscription, except to serve in their national militia; — no 
standing army which *can endanger their repose. All they want 
is, that which Sweden has in reality not much more of than 
Denmark,— formal securities and checks to the Itoyal preroga- 
tives. They may obtain these for themselves from their heredi- 
tary Danish rulers;— from their Swedish conquerors they never 
can expect it. 
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And who is it that says to them, ‘ Let me reduce you to 
4 subjection, in order to make you the more free ? * Gene- 
ral Bernadotte, now Heir-apparent to the Swedish Crown, un- 
doubtedly ; — but a soldier trained in the most, arbitrary and 
most military school of modern times. It is very true, that the 
personal qualities of a ruler form no solid ground of refusal to 
treat with him as a foreign prince ; and that if a nation ehuscs 
to live under the yoke of the worst of men or of governments, 
no foreign state has a right to object. But, when a personage 
comes forward with his offers to take us into his keening for our 
own good, — we are called upon to examine a little closely his 
claims to confidence and credit. It is in this point of vi^w that 
we are disposed to admit into the argument, that portion of Sir 
Philip Francis's pamphlet, which greats of the Crown Prince, — 
although we are far from agreeing. with him in the use which he 
makes of it, to prove that the Prince Regent should refrain from 
the usual courtesies towards his Royal brother : — for it would be 
a most dangerous and difficult task to examine the relative claims 
of Royal personages in this light. The qualities of the Crown 
Prince are, however, most material to the Norwegians, in esti- 
mating the value of his professions in their favour; and there- 
fore they will naturally enough examine what is said, chiefly on 
the authority of officers high in our service, respecting his sup- 
posed deficiency in 4 personal resolution; , and also touching 
the contents of his Royal llighness's trunks, when accidentally 
searched in the Polish campaign. It would be improper to de- 
tail particulars, in the present slate of our relations with Sweden ; 
but the facts ^re fully stated in Sir Robert Wilson's 4 Sketchy * 
p. 85 ; and p. 18. et seqq. of Sir P. Francis’s tract. 

In truth, it signifies very little whether the offers in question 
are sincere or not ; very little whether Sweden can bestow ad- 
vantages or not \ipon Norway ; very little whether the union is 
capable or not of bettering the condition of the Norwegians, in 
the ordinary sense of the phrase. That union is compulsory ; 
and therefore it is a subjugation. This is enough* It answers 
every thing that the wit of man can devise in favour of the Swed- 
ish proposition, and our armed support of it. Happiness itself, 
forced upon a rational being against his will, is a contradiction 
in terms. But the argument we are no.v dealing with, is not 
new ; and when we find that it has been regularly brought for- 
ward to varnish over "the worst pages in the annals ot public 
injustice, we may #ell be excused for turning suddenly away 
from it, and rather marvelling at the boldness which can one* 
more advance it with any gravity of countenance. * 
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It was’ under such pretences as these, that the most detestable 
of, crimes ever perpetrated by a government, the partition of 
Poland, was begun and concluded. 4 The happiness of the 
Poles ' was perpetuallydn the mouths of the actors during the 
whole course of that dreadful tragedy j and the public order is- 
sued the day after the inhuman massacre of Warsaw, describing 
the Empress, Catherine as ‘ a tender mother, only solicitous for 
4 the happiness of her children/ directed 4 the Poles to give 

* thanks to God in all their churches for the blessings conferred 
4 upon them. * — ( See No . XLIV. p. 316.)* - 

When France purchased from Gehok the island of Corsica, 
in 1768, and sent an army thither to compel the brave inhabi- 
tants to submit, the same language was used, and the same hy- 
pocritical pretexts held forth to the derision of mankind. The 
royal declaration of Compeigne sets out with the statement, that 
the king takes possession of the island 4 merely for the good of 

* the people. ’ It promises them 4 all the advantages they can 
4 desire, if they submit to our sovereign rjghts . 9 It does not 
fail, exactly in the spirit of the manifestoes against Poland and 

^ Norway, to point out the 4 disturbances by which they had been 
4 distressed for so many years past . 9 It then proceeds with full 
and regal solemnity. 4 We will watch over the prosperity, the 

* glory and happiness, of our dear people of Corsica in general, 
4 and of every individual in particular, with the sentiments of 
4 a paterna) heart. We will maintain, upon our rbyal word, 
4 the conditions we have promised in regard to the form of go- 
4 vernment, to the nation, and to those who shall show them- 
4 selves most zealous and most ready to submit to our obedience; 
4 and we hope that nation, enjoying this advantage and our 
4 protection Dy such precious ties, will not put us upon treating 
4 diem as rebels, and perpetuate, in the island of Corsica,, dis- 
4 turbances which cannot but prove destructive to a people 
4 whom we have adopted with complacency among the number 
4 of our subjects. ’ Is not this the very language of the present 
day, except perhaps that less is said about a free government 
and representation than would doubtless have been inserted, had 
the proclamation been issued after the French and Americarf 
revolutions ? Yet, next to thg partition of Poland, the invasion 
of Corsica is perhaps the act most generally and foudly repro- 

. bated in modern times, previous to the late convulsions ; 1 inso- 
much that a court-poet has lately ventured to assert, with per- 
haps some' exaggeration, 4 that the foulest murderer who ever 
4 perished by the hands of the executioner, has infinitely less 

"i jgui]t upon his soul tha? thi statesman who concluded thi^ 
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* treaty, and the monarch who sanctioned and confirmed it. * 
To take only one other example, the line of argument now 
under consideration furnished a favourite topic to the slave- 
traders, for many a long year of successful sophistry and misre- 
presentation. The negroes were so miserable in their own bar- 
barous country ; so comfortable and luipny in our polished do- 
minions !— Nay, the slave-trader was held up as the African's 
friend ; as the civilizer of his country. Surely some of the able 
advocates of the, abolition in Parliament, could scarcely have 
forgotten tins circumstance, when they so lately gave their sup- 
port to the blockade, upon the express ground, as it is said, of 
the union with Sweden being for the good of the Norwegians 
Hut such is the inconsistency of men, in discussions where their 
zeal is cold, and their feelings thwarted by other views and ha- 
bits. The eminent and worthy- individuals to whom we allude 
•veern to have two minds, each furnished with a complete and 
several assortment of recollections, reasonings, and feelings, but 
wholly unconnected jwith one another, and capable of being used 
separately, as occasion may require. They have an Abolition 
mind, and an every- day mind. One day in seven, or thereabouts, 
they use the former ; at all other times they wear the latter mqst 
ordinary instrument : and, were not the belief of their personal 
identity preserved by their outward appearance, it would be im- 
possible for their homers to recognize them.- — Mow they them- 
selves can go on without mistakes upon this cardinal point, and 
indeed serious differences with themselves, is not so easily under- 
stood ; unless indeed, that as there is no end of human delu- 
sions, so are there luckily no limits to the charity and forgive- 
ness exercised by a man towaidfc himself. 

The evils which must result from the measure under discus- 
*10114 arc so obvious, that we have rather dwelt upon the parts 
of the question less exposed to the general view. Great and 
manifold as they are, however, the one which stands forward, 

; nd throws the lot into the shade, is tho mischief of shaking to 
hs very foundations the wholesome principle hitherto so happily 
inculcated by England, that she is the protector of national inde- 
pendence, and the enemy of unjust aggression all over the world. 

* Southey's Life of Lord N(d$o%>. Vol . I. p. ) *) 3 . — As extravagance 
is riot very favourable to consistency, we should not greatly wonder 
hi the next itf^th*day ode commemorating Norway and the blockade, 
it will require some ingenuity indeed ; for in the same passage we 
find great indignation expressed at the notion of 4 any bargain and 
f sale justifying one country , fat taking possession of another against 
f tl^e will of the inhabitants. ' 1 4 ■*’ v 
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’Our conduct in India may no doubt ]:ave created doubts upon 
this subject; and the affair of Copenhagen stands on record to 
confirm them, lint no transaction, to which we woo paitio% 
ever set public principle so compkteiv at defiance ns the pre- 
sent; and vve have chosen to stamp ourselves as mcosoncs to a 
crime equal to any of the enemy’s, at the moment when li is pro- 
fligacy had visibly worked his ruin. It is indeed a sad abate- 
ment of the general rejoicing, that when men had seen with de- 
light the downfall of injustice, and were anxiously expecting, in 
the restoration of ‘Europe to its lawful possessors, and in the re- 
cognition 'of antient principles, the best reward for their pn>t 
toils, the firmest seem tty lor future repose, — their eyes should be 
dated to behold such acts of apostasy from llioae principles, on 
the part of their warmest friends. The war is, generally speak- 
ing, at an end ; Europe is once more independent : — Hut hostili- 
ties must yet be continued in one quarter, for the purpose of 
showing that England, as well us franco, can make war upon 
freedom ; and that she docs not hale tyranny, or love liberty, 
for their own sak os, but only in so far as the tyrant is French, 
and the freeman is her own ally. The indifference exhibited 
'towards Poland is indeed another melancholy proof of similar 
inconsistency* Hut let us hope that the voice of the country 
.may yefc.be raised with t fleet on both these kindred subjects; 
and that the triumph -of injustice, ami of the real enemies of 
England, will be but short-lived. * . It must have given every 
wellvvishcr to his country, and to the vast interests of mankind, 
just cause of congratulation, to observe the high and manly tone 
in which Lord Grey pressed upon the attention of the House 
of Lords the consideration of tike state of Poland, when the ter- 
mination of hostilities whs first alluded to. I Ie expressed the 
juost sanguine hopes that the sovereigns who have so honourably 
distinguished themselves by their justice and moderation towards 
France, would not fojrget those admirable qualities, when they 

* The sense of the people, as far as it lias been taken, appears 
<to be decidedly right and strong upon both these questions*'. Tlfe 
proceedings of the late public meetings in London and Westminster, 
ns well as elsewhere, may be cited in support of this ^ibservation. 
Tlie Westminster add res > contains a most loreible appeal to govern- 
ment, upon Norway; and the addness of the City does ample justice 
to the same topic. The address too, of the City, congratulating 
•the Regent upon the happy termination of the war, though it did not 
particularly mention Norway, abounded in the piost sturdy assertion 
.of sound, free, and constitutional doctrine, friendly to liberty and 
.peace in the lrrgest seme, and strongly admonitory to the Crown. 
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turned their eyes nearer liome. The sentiment has been echoed 
through various parts of the country ; and we devoutly trust that 
those illustrious chiefs will not be suffered to finish their welcome 
visit to our shores, without learning, among other lessons, in this 
land of liberty, the sympathy which Englishmen feel for their 
fellow creatures, wherever injustice and oppression prevail; 

The fate of Poland, indeed, is for the present wholly in the 
hands of its rulers ; but Norway is mistress of her own destinies. 
The struggle may be a loug and a sevcigp one ; but if she has 
only the military force and prowess of Sweden to contend with, 
though our blockade be added to her difficulties, she will in all 
human probability succeed. No man has been found abandon- 
ed enough to defend the subjugation of her liberties upon its 
own merits ; no man has dared to say, that he wished success 
to Sweden in the conflict. Even (he Ministers of the crown have 
supported their measure with the utmost. hesitation ; and never 
ventured to meet the question upon its merits. Not one, or 
perhaps only one, of their advocates, gave them any countenance 
in debate, except with qualifications and explanations avowing 
their reluctance ; resting their opinion upon unavoidable neces- 
sity ; and plainly showing, that they wished success to freemen 
fighting for independence. Their adversaries, on the other 
hand, held the loftiest tone. Lord Grey loudly proclaimed his 
intercourse with the Norwegian envoys; and his hearty good 
wishes for the arriplest success to their cause. In the delicate 
posture of our intercourse with Sweden and Russia, and our 
hostilities with Norway,* such a manly spirit was truly worthy of 
the quarter from whence it proceeded. Unprotected by privi- 
lege, we may not give so unrestrained a vent to our sentiments ; 
but we hope there is nothing seditious in subjects of a free state 
offering up their most ardent prayers for the signal discomfiture 
of oppression, and the triumph of national independence in e- 
very quarter of the world. ’ 

♦ 

Akt. V. The Art of Preserving all Kinds of Animal and Ve- 
getable Substances for several years . A Wprk published by 
or dev of the French Minister of the [rifceuor. on the Report 
of the Board of Arts and Manufactures. By, M. Apfert. 
London, 1812. pp. 1(54. - ' ■ ' , , 

f un most philosophical definition, as well as the most honour^ 
able prerogative of man, as is well known to every menw 
of the Common Council, is, that he is 1 a cooking animal;/ 
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and we believe it may be safely asserted, that lie. has scarcely c- 
verbeen found in so very lamentable a state of baiharity, as to 
shallow his food without some kind of preparation. The art by 
which this is accomplished, is denominated Cookery ; and al- 
though, in the present state of European society, its actual prac- 
titioners are held in little estimation, yet, in the earlier ages of 
the world, it was frequently exercised by persons of the greatest 
dignity. In the East, at this day, it is confined to a particular 
caste , and, like the other more important arts of those coun- 
tries, descends by succession from father to son. Even among 
ourselves, those who may think meanly of its practice will scarce- 
ly be disposed to .question its utility ; and with many grave and 
enlightened persons in our cities and bodies corporate, the gratifi- 
cations it confers have always been held among the highest plea- 
sures, if not the chief privilege,* of office. To the chemist, dosii- 
ous of tracing the various modifications produced in organized 
matter by the combined agency of heat and moisture, it presents 
many curious subjects of observation and research ; and the po- 
litical economist, who justly appreciates the relation in which 
subsistence stands to population, will not undervalue an art, 
which, if it add not to the quantity, certainly improves the qua- 
lities of our food, and in many instances augments greatly its 
nutritive. powers. If, by an abuse of the art, gout,' apoplexy, 
and other dreaded ills, lurk sometimes in ambush among the 
dishes, this forms no valid objection against that wholesome ex- 
ercise of it for which alone we venture to contend ; and even 
under this abuse, there is one learned profession which may be 
Expected to tolerate its existence, since it must ever be the in^ 
tcrest of thossc, whose business it is to cure disease, to regard, 
with complacency, that art, whose occupation it may bo to pro- 
duce it- 

Looking, then, on the cook as a sort of manufacturer who 
prepares and works up the raw produce of the husbandman 
for the daily use and accommodation of the great body of con- 
sumers, we must esteem his art as one of no mean importance. 
As, however, a considerable time often intervenes between the 
production of different articles of subsistence and their actual 
consumption, and as the wants and occupations of mankind 
frequently impose on them, the necessity of storing up the super- 
abundant produce of one period to meet the exigencies of ano- 
ther, it becomes likewise of impdrtance to ascertain' the best 
methods of preserving sucji articles, either as, nearly, as possible 
in their original state; or in Some other in whicji, though iheir 
form and properties be altered, their nutritive powers may % 
detained, By such means, t \ ot only may the more perishable 
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alimentary substances of one season be reserved for consumption 
«tf another, but the superfluous productions of distant countries 
be transported to others, where they are more needed. To 
mariners,, in particular, every means of preserving articles of 
subsistence in a recent state, imM present an object of great in- 
terest ; and even though this should not be practicable to the 
extent of supplying daily food for a large crew, yet an occasional 
use of such food would be at all times a great luxury, and, in 
many cases of sickness and disease, essential, perhaps, to the 
restoration of health. We agree, therefore, with the author of 
this little volume, in thinking, that 4 a method of preserving a- 
4 nimal substances, and all kinds of vegetables, with all their natu- 
4 ral qualities and virtues/ is an art which may often be the 
means relieving humanity, and of affording, occasionally, no 
inconsiderable aid to medicine. 

The processes* instituted with this view by M. Appert, and 
communicated to the public in the work before us, were exhi- 
bited to the Hoard of Arts and'Manufacturcs in France;— who 
authenticate, with their names, the details and results of the A 
method. A Committee of the i Society for the Encouragement 
4 of National industry, 5 firrnisli likewise a report of an exami- 
nation of various animal and vegetable substances, which had 
been thus preserved. Among ‘the signatures to these' reports, 
we recognize the well-known names of Guyton- Mofvcnu, Gay- 
Lussac, and Far men tier, — nil of whom bear witness to the ge- 
neral successor the experiments. Committees, nominated by the 
Maritime Prefects of Hrest and Hmirdeaux, add their test irtiony 
to the same purport: and Admirals Martin and Allemnnd speak 
of the infinite advantage which it holds out to the sick at sea, 
and thedriterest it must excite among seamen jn general. The 
hitter officer concludes a letter to our worthy HeUauratem ^ — in 
gratitude, we presume, for the solid gratiheation he had derived 
from the art, by praying him * to accept the assurance of his 
4 high consideration. * And lastly* the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, deeming it of importance that a knowledge of the process 
should be spread abroad, desires* otrt author.to draw up a de- 
tailed and exact description of it; and, on the recommendation 
of his Council, awards him, 5 frpm the public treasury, a recom- 
pense of 12,000 francs. * t 

With such testimonials in favour of the process, and such 
opinions respecting its importance, we have thought that a brief 
account of the method/* of M. Appert flight not be unacceptable 
r readers. We do not, howevei^jJoncede to the author the 
of originality which he so «tro%ly urges. Experience in 
as iu other -arts, had already made known many practices 
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great value, which, in all essential circumstances-, accord 
with the methods employed by our author. We give him full 
"credit, however, for improving, in some respects, the several 
Stages of the process; and, in particular, for emending, it to 
many substances, to which, on the large scale at least, it Had 
never before been applied. Of his attempts to assign the ;■«- 
iianaie of his process, we do not, for reasons hercalter to be 
stated, think so highly. In the mean time, not confining our- 
selves to the single mtode of preserving animal and vegetable sub- 
stances recommended by our author, we shall review various 
other methods of still greater efficacy and simplicity, endeavour- 
ing, at the same time, to reduce them to some general rules, and 
offering such occasional explanations as may tend to tlie. simpli- 
fication or improvement of the processes themselves, or the ex- 
tension of them to other objects. 

In general, the animal and vegetable substances used as food 
for man, have suffered a violent and premature death ; but, in 
other instances, they are permitted to arrive at full maturity. 

► Many of these substances, ns the seeds of vegetables, and the 
« of birds, though apparently destitute of lile, possess the fii- 
cwlty of exhibiting living action, if duly exposed to the combined 
operation of moisture, hear, and air; while others, if placed in 
ftimilar circumstances, exhibit none of the phenomena of life, bn* 
undergo spontaneous changes of decomposition; by which their 
sensible qualities are essentially altered, and new products, alto- 
gether ur. fitted for the purposes of nutrition, are formed. In 
this manner, the same agents which in certain bodies, give rhe 
to the phenomena of life, promote, in others, those changes 
which end in decomposition. It is to prevent the occurrence of 
this latter series of changes, that the several methods ofpmvrr- 
ing organized substances, have been had recourse to. These 
methods will, of course, vary according to the nature of the 
substance, the knowledge, and even the taste of the preserver, 
and the particular pm pose which he may have in view : they will 
also, in many instances, be regulated by local wants, and by cir- 
cumstances of situation, Hi mate, &e. Iq every case, however, 
the more complete is our knowledge of the nature of $he sub- 
stances to be preserved, of the properties of the agents bv which 
they are affected, and of the reciprocal influence which theM? 
substances and agents exert on each other, the more easily dial! 
we be able to devise means for obtaining the desired end, and 
for excluding all circumstances which are either not necessary to, 
or might impede its accomplishment. 

For the sake of convenience, wc may distinguish the methods, 
employed for the preservation of animal and vegetable subsume r 
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ces into natural and artificial . To the former belong those which* 
accomplish their purpose by the simple abstraction or exclusion pf 
one or more of the three great agents of heat, moisture, and air— 
which so powerfully contribute to produce decomposition : the lat- 
ter embrace those modes of preparation and mixture which have 
a tendency to resist fermentation and putrefaction. The natural 
methods, where they can be practised, are by far the most effici- 
ent and least expensive ; and the substances, so treated, frequent- 
ly suffer little or no deterioration of their qualities, however lqng 
they may be kept in such a state. Even where the artificial modes 
are employed, it is almost always necessary to aid their opera- 
tion by excluding, to a certain degree, some one or more of the 
natural agents. Before proceeding to the artificial modes, we 
shall bring before our readers a lew examples of the preserva- 
tion of animal and vegetable substances by natural methods ; and, 
first, of that which effects its purpose by the simple abstraction 
of heat 

That a moderate degree of cold conduces much to the preser- 
vation of inanimate bodies, is a fact familiar to every one; and 
in general the lower the temperature is, the more effectually are 
the substances preserved. Such a moderate reduction of tem- 
perature acts simply by checking or suspending that chemical 
action which gone on spontaneously in all organized bodies when 
they are exposed, in favourable circumstances, to the combined 
operation of heat, moisture and air: and which at length ter- 
minates in that complete change of their condition and proper- 
ties which we denominate putrefaction. 

When the abstraction of heat is carried so far as to congeal 
the juices of the animal substance, and which requires a degree 
of cold several degrees below the freezing point of water, its pre- 
servation is then more completely accomplished. Mr Boyle men- 
tions many instances of eggs, fish and flesh being preserved for 
a long time in a frozen state. About the end of October, the 
.Russians, according to Dr King, kill their poultry, and pack 
them in tubs with layer# of snow betwixt them, using them af- 
terwards as occasion . requires. VeaI#rozen at Archangel, and 
brought to Petersburgh, is esteemed the finest they have; nor, 
when properly, thawed, can it be distinguished from that which 
is recently killed, being equally juicy/ It is in this manner that 
the markets are supplied, vast stacks of whole hogs, sheep, and 
fish being In this State exposed to safe. When animal substan- 
ces are thtis submitted to an extreme degree of cold, theyseem 
capable of beiWg preserved for an indd|nite;period of time. ;Tf)us 
Pallas mentions the fact of n rhine^<^that was found qp |}>e 
r banks of a river that falls into the Lena,* below Jacutsk. Th$ 
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carcase, was at fir^t almost entire, and was covered with the 
hide 5 and some of the muscles and tendons were actually adher- 
ing to the head when Pallas received it. The preservation of 
this natural mummy, says Professor Playfair, was no doubt 
..brought about by its being buried in earth that was in a perpe- 
tual state of congelation : tor the place is in the parallel of 64% 
where the ground is never thawed but to a very small depth be- 
low the Surface- A still more remarkable discovery of this kind 
was made in 1799, on the shores of the Frozen sea, near the 
mouth of the same river Lena, which is one of the largest in 
Siberia. An animal of uncommon size was found imbedded in 
a mass of ice, which, as it melted, gradually disclosed him to 
view. His hair, skin, and flesh were in good preservation ; so 
that dogs and many wild animals preyed upon it. The block of 
ice in which he was found was upwards of ‘200 feet high, and, 
when first discovered, he appears to have been about 40 feet 
beneath its surface. According to the celebrated Cuvier, this 
animal differs from every species of elephant, as well as from 
the large animals whose bones have been found on the banks of 
jjpme of the great rivers in America. lie bears indeed no re- 
semblance to any species ot animal at present known on the sur- 
face of the earth ; and is therefore considered by Cuvier as ante- 
diluvian % and to have been preserved from the remote period of 
the Deluge in the mass of ice that enveloped him. Vegetable 
substances, in like manner, may be thus preserved in a frozen 
state. Mr Boyle mentions examples of apples that had been 
frozen, and which, by proper management in thawing, weie 
restored to their former freshness : and grapes and cabbages that 
have been quite frozen, are said by Dr King to be as good as when 
recently gathered, if they are properly thawed. This extreme 
degree or cold, by which the fluids of animal and vegetable 
substances are entirely congealed, puts a stop to all chemical ac- 
tion ; and so long therefore as it continues, the bodies exposed 
to its influence may be expected to retain entire their chemical 
constitution. 

Wherever a.great degree of cold has thus been employed in 
the preservation of animal and vegetable substances, it is of the 
utmost importance to attend to the manner in which heat is sub- 
sequently restored : for the effects of that subtile agent are won- 
derfully modified according to the greater or lesser rapidity with 
which this restoration .is made. Mr Boyle foqnd* that if eggs 
and apples, which had been frozen, were put into a dish of very 
cold water, a crust of ice formed around them ; they became 
softer, and were gradually restored to their former state : but if 
placed by the fireside, .putrefaction, gays he, was, soon induced 
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in them by such an overhasty thawing. He adds, that if frozen 
fish and meat be leisurely thawed, it is little impaired ; but if, 
before it has been thawed, it be laid down to the fire, it is then 
very slowly roasted, and eats afterwards very badly. Dr King 
Confirms these statements of Mr Boyle, — observing that the me- 
thod of thawing frozen bodies must be by immersion in cold 
water ; that heat excites putrefaction ; but when the thawing is 
produced by cold water, * the ice seems to be attracted out of 
4 the body, and forms an incrustation around it.’ .This crust 
of ice is not, however, formed by the attraction of cold from the* 
frozen body, but of heat from the water, which, by thus losing 
its caloric of fluidity, passes into the state of ice ; and the tem-' 
perature of the frozen body, by the caloric it thus receives, is at 
the same time raised. 

In the more temperate climate of this country, we seldom at- 
tempt to preserve animal substances for any length of time by 
a simple reduction of temperature, though the expedient is per- 
haps worthy of more attention than it has yet received. Ill one 
important instance, however, the Russian practice has been fol- 
lowed with great advantage. We allude to the mode of pre- 
serving fish, now adopted on all the eastern rivers and coasts of 
Scotland, and, we believe, in some parts, of Ireland, by which 
means salmon is conveyed fresh to the capitfil of the empire. 
The practice is said to have been first recommended by a pub- 
lic spirited country gentleman in Scotland, Mr Dempster of 
Dunichen ; and its adoption has been to many a source of great 
private emolument, anti productive of much national benefit.' 
Every salmon fishery is now provided with an ice-house, for lav- 
ing in a stock of ice during the winter. The salmons are pack- 
ed in large oblong wooden boxes, with pounded ice interposed 
betwixt tnem 5 and in this manner they are conveyed to Lon- 
don as fresh as when they were taken out of the water. We 
have understood, however, that though they fnay thus reach 
London perfectly fresh, they do not always come to table in so 1 
good a state a9 salmons that have not previously undergone the 
freezing process, •which, from what has been already stated, may 
fairly be presumed to aiise from inattention in restoring "he 
heat, or ignorance of the principle on which its restoration should 
be made. Till the introduction of the practice tust mentioned, 
ice-liouscs were possessed chiefly by the ‘ opulent, and applied 
only to purposes of luxury. It is not unlikely that they will, 
erelong, be extended to the preservation of other necessaries of 
life : for what advantage does the fish-merchant derive from 
them, which the dealer in other animal substances might not e- 
qually obtain ? 
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.As to vegetable substances, so far from desiring to preserve 
them by the aid of a freezing process, it is usual, in ibis coun- 
try, to employ more or less care in endeavouring to pioloct them 
from it. Fanners and gardeners are thus in the practice of stor- 
ing up potatoes, turnips, and other vegetables lor winter food, 
both for m#n and cattle. These vegetables are commonly laid 
in pits, and covered with earth, and often with straw, or some 
other light material; It frequently happens, however, that the 
Cold penetrates, or in other words, the heat is drawn off' through 
the covering, and the vegetables beneath are more or less frozen. 
This may sometimes arise from the insufficient or improper na- 
ture of the covering employed, which should always consist of 
light materials, since these best resist the entrance of cold ; or* 
to speak more correctly, the escape of heat. Beside straw, the 
earth that is used should therefore be light and dry, and such 
as may notT>e apt to cake, or be retentive of moisture. A close 
clayey covering, though apparently the most secure, is that which 
possesses the best conducting power, and therefore most readily 
permits the escape of heat from the bodies beneath it. Well 
dried peat, from its great lightness, and little disposition to re- 
tain moisture, forms an excellent covering. Straw, or other si- 
milar vegetable substance, covered bv earth, is an excellent pro- 
tection as long, as it con tin lies’ dry ; but if it becomes thoroughly 
wetted, its non-conducting power is in a great degree lost \ and 
if, at the same time, it enter into fermentation, the heat then 
disengaged will contribute to excite vegetation, by which the 
qualities of the substances beneath are much changed. Per- 
haps, therefore, where straw is used, it might be safest to cm - 
ploy it v the outermost covering, in which way it may do much 
good, and cannot, under any circumstances, do harm. The 
propriety of employing a light and porous earth on such occa- 
sions will, perhaps, be best shown by stating the results of a few 
observations, made in this neighbourhood in the month of Ja- 
il uary last, to ascertain the penetration of the late severe frost 
into different sorts of soil, and communicated to us by a friend 
on whose accuracy we cah rely. In a stiff clayey soil, the frost 
was found to have penetrated to the depth of V feet 6 inches. 
In a naked clayey loam, it had readied to* 10 inches ; and in a 
contiguous and similar soil, in ley, and covered with grass, 7 
inches. In the garden ground of a high situation it was traced 
to the depth bf 9 inches * and under the adjoining uncultivated 
soil, covered with grass* only, to between 6 and 7 inches : so 
that the mare light and porous the earth 'was* the more slowly 
did it lose it 9 heat, and the better, of course, would it have pro- 
tected from external cold any substances buried beneath it. , An 
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exterior coat of grass, as might be expected, seems also to have 
improved its noir- conducting power. If, no t wit hstahding e very 
precaution, vegetables that have been buried still become frozen* 
immersion ot them in cold water, in the manner already recom- 
mended, should be practised. By such means they wiljf speedily 
be brought to the temperature of that'fluid ; for water, from the 
facility with which it communicates heat, and the large qtfantb- 
ty it gives out on passing to the state of ice, thaws frozen bodies* 
as Mr Boyle lias remarked, mnch more rapidly than air. The 
tendency to decomposition, from the sudden application of heat 
to bodies in a frozen state, will thus be checked or prevented; 
and experience amply confirms the success of the practice. It is 
almost needless to add, that the same covering which best se- 
cures buried vegetables from the effects of cold, when the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere is lower than that of the earth, is, v 
for thfe same reason, best fitted to resist the penetration of heat; 
when, on the approach of spring, the relative temperature of 
the earth and air are reversed, and consequently, to check in 
such vegetables the disposition to premature vegetation* 

We have represented a freezing temperature to act* in the 
preservation of organized substances, by removing that moisture 
which is essential to chemical change. A similar result is ob* 
tain?d, but with phenomena very different, if the moisture be 
abstracted by other means. In those parts of the earth where 
little rain falls, and extensive plains of sand occur, the air that 
blows over them is rendered exceedingly dry; and possessing, 
therefore, a great affinity for moisture, greedily attracts it from 
all substances with which it comes in contact. These drying 
winds* are observed in various parts of the globe. In the East 
and Wost Indies, in Egypt, on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, and on various parts of the coast of Africa, such winds, at 
particular seasons, prevail. Jn some situations , their tempera- 
ture is moderate ; but, from the drying operation on the skin, 
they cause a sensation of heat : in others, their temperature is 
higher than that of the human body, so that every substance, 
feels hot to the touch. Their gencralfeffect op the face of the 
country is to produce great dryness : the grass withers and be- 
comes like hay : the branches of trees droop: and, if the wind 
continues ten or twelve days, their leaves become so parched as 
to be easily rubbed to dust between the fingeys : wooden furni- 
ture warps and shrinks) so that the nails fall out of it : the pan* 
nc&of doors : and of wainscot split, and the joints of floors open 
ydffie enough to admit the finger: the covers of bpoks, even 
men shut up in. trunks and surrounded with clothes* are bent 
as if they had been exposed to ihp fire. 
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On animal bodies, its parching effects are not less striking. 
The eyes, nostrils, lips and palate, are rendered dry and un- 
easy: drink is required, not so much to allay thirst, as to re- 
move the painful sensation of aridity in the fauces. The lips 
and nose are frequently chapped ; and, in four or five days, if 
the wind continues violent, the skin peels off, first from the 
hands and face* and afterwards from other parts of the body. 
Sometimes its sudden approach destroys men and' animals, by 
producing suffocation : and, whaf is more to our purpose, the 
carcases of camels and other creatures which lie exposed in the 
desarts, by being quickly drained of that moisture, which would 
otherwise dispose them to putrefaction, are thereby put, says 
Dr Shaw, into a state of preservation, and will continue a num- 
ber of years without mouldering away. ‘ I have been credibly 
informed, * he adds, ‘ that, at Saibah, which lieth about the 
half way betwixt lias Sem and Egypt, there are a number of 
men, asses, and camels, which have been preserved from time 
immemorial in this manner. They are supposed to have be- 
longed to some caravan or other, which, in passing over these 
sandy desarts, was suffocated by the hot burning winds that 
ifow and then infest these sandy countries. * Thus, the com*- 
plclte abstraction of moisture under a high degree of beat, as ef- 
fectually prevents putrefaction as when its operation is arrested 
by extreme cold. 

Our insular situation and great distance from these sandy de- 
salts protect us from their baneful influence; the air being pret- 
ty well saturated with moisture before it can reach our shores. 
Even here, however, the east wind, which blows from a vast ex- 
tent of continent, is proverbially said to be dry ; and its wither- 
ing and parching operation on the leaves of vegetables in spring, 
is frequently productive of much mischief. In the desiccation 
of substances by means of air, we are accustomed to trust ra- 
ther to a free exposure, and the operation of currents in the 
atmosphere, than to its state of dryness* It is in this man- 
ner that fish and some other animal substances are preserv- 
ed, simply by exposing them so as to evaporate their moist- 
ure; in which state, if they are kept dry, they resist all 
farther change. Many kinds of meat are dried by artificial 
heat, as baepn, beef, ffcc. : but the rapid tendency t6 putrefac- 
tion -in animal substances, renders it necessary to, employ a por- 
tion of salt, in conjunction with the simple process of drying: 
This, however, where the desiccation can be effected with suf- 
ficient rapidity, is quite unnecessary. The conditions favour- 
able to this operation are* a pretty high temperature, a dry static 
of the atmosphere, anti a frequent change or cutrentofajr. 
vor.. xxixi. no* 45. H >*. 
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The high temperature promotes the effect, by increasing the 
solvent power of air for moisture ; and this is forther augment- 
ed, if the arr bj, at the same time, dry, and a frequent change 
of surface occur in it. But in this mode of preservation, the 
juices of the meat are in great part dissipated, aud its flavour, is 
considerably impaired : Neither, by the subsequent restoration 
of moisture, is the animal fibre restored to its former ^te qf 
freshness, as happens to frozen substances from the reappli- 
cation of heat Such substances are therefore less nutritious 
than in their recent state, and are with more difficulty acted on 
by the digestive organs. 

The employment of this method in the preservation of veget- 
able substances, is practised to a great extent. The tendency 
to putrefaction in these bodies is much less than in animal sub- 
stances and the smallness of their bulky or rather the thinjiess 
of theft* form, favours much their complete desiccation,. Nei- 
ther, by this process, do their more fixed ingredients suffer so 
much loss or change of properties as those of animal substances; 
and consequently, their nutritive powers are not much im- 
paired. The moat important vegetable substances preserved in 
this way, are the Gramineae, in the state either of corn or hay. 
The stems and seeds of these vegetables keep, as is well known, 
for a long time, if they arc well got in* and properly stored. 
In the condition of grain, it is desirable that no alteration 
should take place, after it is once put into stack ; but the quali- 
ties* of hay ore certainly much improved by it9 undergoing a 
gentle fermentation. In those districts of England where cattle 
are fattened en hay alone, g cat attention is given, that, in the 
making of it, the natural juices be so far preserve^ that it may 
properly treat, as ft; is called, in the stack. By this process of 
heating, the colour of the hay is deepened, its weight is increas- 
ed, and it is rendered sweeter, the mucilage and starch of the 
stems and seeds being probably converted into saccharine mat- 
ter, as occurs in the process of malting, or in the methods late- 
ly discovered of converting starch into sugar by (he Jong- conti- 
nued operation <>f heat and moisture : Sometimes, indeed* from 
unfavourable seasons, or from negligence in the making, the 
hay is not sufficiently dried 5 and the fermentation then excited 
disengagF* so much neat as to consume the; whole jby a slow and 
smothered combustion, reducing it to; the Ufate of a dry cliar- 
coah If, at this period, air be admitted into the mass, it breaks 
out into flame. The great heat thus manifested arises probably 
from the condensation of waters which, du’ing the feri)T$jU$- 
>t?on, is found entirely to, disappear. ftfr : Le$Ho Jias ^howg, 
jlhat the^mple absorption of $ few drops of water, by^jHt 
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of very dry wood, papetvor linen, prod uces a considerable ele- 
vation of tertiperatUrfc; fcrfd the heat liberated when water is rein ' 
dered so!idiri the slaking' of litne is familiar to every one. 

* Sortie vegetables, however, as’ potatoes and turnips, may fee 
preserved a lettg time without change, though containing a 
large portion of water ? but could they be deprived of this wa- 
ter, their ^preservation tvould be more easily and certainly ac- 
cbmplifchecl} and their transportation greatly facilitated. A pro- 
cess for effecting this purpose, Was proposed some years ago, by 
Mr Forsyth, advocate. It consisted in first cutting or '-break- 
ing the potatoes into small pieces, ami then dissipating . their 
water* by exposing them on a metallic plate* heated by the 
Steam of boiling Water. In this manner, they may be render- 
ed dry, without risk of burning or scorching* ana thet flour or 
meal they yield, is said to have no disposition do attract moist- 
ure ; and if closely packed, may be preserved for any length of 
time. This process seems to be simple and efficacious; and 
might be advantageously used for the desiccation of any other 
vegetable substance ; but it is probable that the iabpu? and ex- 

* petjse attending it, will prevent its employment to any great ex- 

* tegt in ordinary life. It Seems, however, worthy the attention 
of mariners, who may desire to possess vegetable substances in 
a state adapted to keep through long voyages. 

As the air, in a state 01 dryness, so powerfully abstracts 
moisture from bodies, and thereby suspends in them the dispo- 
sition to chemical change, another mode of preserving certain 
vegetable substances might probably be employed with advan- 
tage. The more delicate and perishable fruits, as apricots and 
peaches, which decay speedily after having reached the.full pe- 
riod of maturation, might have their existence prolonged, by 
confining them in a moderately dry atmosphere; This might 
be accomplished, by placing them in an inverted receiver, with- 
in which some substance, possessing a strong affinity for moist- 
ure, as lime or its muriate, or sulphuric acid* was contained. 
In this manner, the atmosphere would be kept so dry, as not 
to favoti* that reciprocal action between fcuen bodies and the 
air, jteich the experiments of different chemists show ordina- 

. riljK# take place. If, with this dry state of -the air, a low tern- 
periiture was ’conjoined, the preservation of such perishable 
commodities would doubtless be promoted. The same method 
might be used by botanists in tne preparation of plants for u 
ftoHus siccus f and, with a little experience, it is pjjobabfe that 
flowers might thus be preserved wftji Jjes* loss of de- 

licate colours, than in *the common Mfrodft * ? of d$$nfr them ky 
heat, or blotting paper. The more odorous plants, 

H 2 ’ 
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as mini and others, whose aroma we may wish to retain, might 
be preserved in a similar manner y and probably withJess loss 
of tlieir volatile ingredients than attends their desiccation in the 
free atmosphere, or by the method of M. Appert. : 

There is still a third natural "method. By which animal and 
vegetable substances may, in ordinary temperatures, be pre- 
served from putrefaction $ and that is, by. the simple exclusion 
of air. We liave examples of it in the means frequently em- 
ployed for preserving eggs. The . shell of the egg is composed 
of earthy matter* which is full of pore**, through which past* 
the extremities of very minute vessels, that come off from the 
strong membrane or tunic with which the shell is lined. Through 
tliese , vessels, the watery part of the albumen constantly ex- 
hales $ and the egg, in consequence, daily becomes lighter. If, 
therefore* tiie mouths of these pores and vessels be effectually 
dosed* no farther exhalation takes place, and the egg does not 
lose weight, nor exert that action on the air, which accelerates 
its decomposition, Reaumur employed a spirit varnish for this 
purpose* and thus preserved eggs quite fresh for two years:, and 
after carefully removing the varnish, he found that such egg* 
were still capable of producing chickens. Others emplby, with 
die same intention, some fatty substance for closing the pores * 
and others simply immerse the egg for an instant in boiling wa- 
ter, by which its albumen is in part coagulated, and the power 
of exhalation thereby checked. In every ease, the intention I) 
simply to exclude the contact of air, and thereby prevent that 
reciprocal action betwixt it and the egg, which contributes to 
produce decomposition. Ilencc, whether, as in the foregoing 
examples, the air be excluded from the egg^; or whether, as by 
placing it in vacuo , the egg be protected trom the air, the re- 
sult is the same j and the preservation of the egg writ be equally 
effected, as for as the exclusion of air. ean contribute to that 
end. — Nor is it easy to limit the period tb which this may ex- 
tend, if the surrounding temperature remain low land steady: 
for Bomare records an instance of three eggs, found enclosed 
within the walls of a church in the Milanese, which continued'^ 
perfectly fresh— retaining their natural odour and flavour jaftcr 
the lapse of 300 years. ^ 'i. 

A more remarkable preservation of animal substances* hy'lhe 
simple exclusion of air, conjoined with a low temperature, is at- 
forded in the eurfotis foots recorded of toads, serpents, and vi- 
rion® other animals which have b&m found in th&hcartt of trees 

in the centre of loclq^within which they have been immured 
probably many hundred yeara $ and with so little decay of sub- 
^nce or loss of properties that they retained their living faeul- 
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ty, an$ y by the renewed ecfcess of air, recovered their vital func- 
tions* To 'the same?: class of facts, we may probably refer the 
well-known story pf t)^ Ttanklin’s flies, which are reported .to 
haverccoveredllifciil Fi^ce* after having made, what some may 
deem, a very enviable, Voyage from America, in a cask of Ma- 
deira wine. Some of our readers may, peihaps, smile at the 
recital of such alleged factsi -and even ‘deny their possibility, 
consistently with our knowledge of the laws of animal life. Yield - 
ding, however, as wc do, entire credit to their reality, we choose 
yathcr to consider our knowledge of the laws, of life as yet so im- 
perfect, as not to enable ms to reduce such facts '$0 consistency 
with it. 

It is but rarely that attempts arc made^to preserve vegetables 
by the simple exclusion of am. It is probable, however, that in 
some fleshy fruits, a method similar to that practised ’with eggs 
might be adopted with advantage. Such oranges, lemons, and 
apples as are kept only for the sake of their pulp apd juices, 
might receive a coating of varnish or pil, bml where the rind is 
* not afterwards to be used, could not be injured by such treat- 
ment* The ordinary preservation of these fruits seems to hr' 
owing partly to the drying of their skins, and partly also to the 
thickness or compact texture df their coats, which, as Gay-Lus- 
sac observes, prevents the access of oxygen gas to their substance, 
and the fermentation that succeeds. It is probable, he adds, 
that all sorts of fruits might be preserved a long time in hydro- 
gen and nitrogen gases, provided they had not prev iously been 
exposed to the action of oxygen. It is even possible that an 
animal fluid, such as milk, if it could be obtained without the 
contact of air, might be preserved a long time without alteration. 
Currants, cherries, and similar fruits are, we know, sometime* 
preserved simply by gathering them, when perfectly dry, and 
putting them very carefully into clean and dry bottles, which arc • 
afterwards closely corked ami buried in the earth, with the tie- 
sign of keeping them in a low and steady temperature. 

More frequently, however, these fruits, after being thus ga- 
thered, and put into bbtfe, are submitted to heat, cither by 
scalding them, as it is called, in a water bath, or by baking them 
for a certain time in an oven: after which they are closely cork- 
ed and sealed so as to exclude the air. Many practices of this 
sort have long been familiar in every family ; and rt similar one 
was recommended 30 years ago by the celebrated Scheme, for the 
preservation of vinegar. He advises that the vinegar, after be- 
ing put into bottles, be submitted to the boiling heat ef ;i watot 
bath for one hour $ and that the bottles be then taken out an^ 
£6rkcd. Vinegar, after being thus boiled, keeps *ays 
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several years, as well in the open air As £ 1 * holfcfilfecl bottles, 
without growing’ turbid or mucilaginous. lb the ^ear IfidT, Mr 
T- Haddington of London, received from the’ Society of Arts, 
a premium for 4 a method of preserving fruit without sugar, for 
* house or sea stores. ’ This method isfjrecMty similar to those 
just mentioned! but some of the rules for the execatfoig of it are 
laid, down with greater precision. The fruit is directed to be 
gathered before it is too ripe, and to be then put carefully into 
bottles, which are to be well filled with it, and loosely corked. 
These bottles are next to be placed in a kettle, or other vessel 
filled with cold water sufficiently high to reach to the neck bf the 
bottles; hpat is (then' to be applied, and gradually increased urn- 
til the wafer rises to the temperature of about 160 or 170° Par 
Jjrenbett. This temperature must be kept up for about half an 
Jioun; buj jt pnist not be suffered to rise higher, 'or be continued 
longer, it woujd be apt to crack the ‘fruit. When the fruit 
Jias been thus properly scalded, it is directed that the bottles be 
;taken,out of the bath, and filled, to within an inch of the cork, 
wjth boiling water ; They are then to be immediately corked very v 
tight, and laid on their sides that the water within may s%cll 
the cork? no]L however » as Mr S. suggests, for the purpose of 
prcyenjjpg the / air escaping out, * but rather from getting in. 
in this Uianpyr, various fruits may be preserved, which are as- 
(o regain all the agreeable flavours which they naturally 
j;os?$£SSj and to Ij^eep good, even in hot climates, for two or three 
! years, , if the yptrance of the external air be precluded. We 
Jtavq been s^Ujewhat particular in the^e details, because the me- 
thods cpr respond, both in intention rind execution, with those 
of M. Appert, to who$e more intimate .acquaintance we shall 
now, after this fong preface, introduce bur readers! 

]V$. Appeij, commences his work with fcome remarks on the 
presses employed for the preservation of alimentary 

Mibat^nci^, v^^rroricousl^ reduces 1 to two rftethods 

j these ^nd mat of ^ fofogtihg tTithtliepre- 

Served ^ujiftappfe* some feay Trfipede 

fermentation o^ puirciactipW To tlie forpier irtethod/by which 
Hnoked and hung &n, r U^iKlioy ye^etabfes are pile- 

served, ,lie % 9 ]^ ffrat Jt t^ras ‘ §way cnati^ei the taste 

iff the j ^ ar aexij(SLth^^ : Wid ^therJa’ttfeKirt^fflftds 
* he aisoJ'^esjipiecJilc, 'ickfomffi. \ Sufflir, We says,' Con&afa, ; ©r 
in part destroys, other davdur^ ^a 'beside^, velry Cbstty. 

the fibre, f ,*tl renc^ « Indigestible. ^Vihegrfrcjfft be Used only 
jgna t.yiBfy-. limited exteriti,. i 4hdfe| ‘"a fcw'hhicijBs. * ISs^bBing, in 
Ijps rtianner, of the methods inTOtnmbrf use/ hc fnitS fnfcpretf 
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ty bold claim to originality in the invention of hid own process* 

* As*far as my knowledge extends , 9 says he* 4 no author, either 
$ ancient or modern, has ever pointed out, or l>een even led to 

* the suspicion of the principle which is the basis of the method 

* 1 propose. This method, 1 he adds * is not a vain theory. 

* It is the fruit of reflection, investigation, long attention, end 
4 numerous experiments : 9 to the improvement of it he has 4 de- 
4 .voted his fortune and twenty years of labour and meditation i 1 
and the results for more than ton years have led him to the 
4 surprising fact , 9 that by this means 4 provisions may be pre- 
4 served for two, three, and even six years. ’ To accomplish 
these wonders, he professes to have discovered, 4 1st* That fire 
4 has the peculiar property, not only of changing the combiha- 
4 tion of the constituent parts of vegetable ana animal product 
4 tions, but also of retarding, for many years at least, if not of 
4 destroying, the natural tendency of those same products to do* 

* composition. 2dJy, That the application of fire, in a manner* 
4 variously adapted to various substances, -after having With the 
4 utmost care, and as completely as possible, deprived them of 
4 all contact with the air, effects a perfect preservation of those 
4 same productions with all their natural qualities. * 

Such are the general terms in which hismethods are announced 5 
and we are next presented with the rules by which they are to be 
carried into execution. These consist, first, in cnclosingin bottles 
the substances to be preserved: 2dly, In corking the bottles with 
the utmost care: Sdly, In submitting the enclosed substances, 
for a greater or less length of time, to the action of boiling wa- 
ter in. a water -bath: and, 4thly, In withdrawing the bottles 
from the water-^ath at the period described. M. Appert, next 
conducts his readers into the spite of rooms where these opera- 
tions are carried on. Desirous, no doubt, of appearing yety 
scientific, he speaks of his 4 Laboratory , i as consising or four 
apartments, one of which, however, He sdrnewliat^iiti^ttin^fy 
describes. as, furnished with, 4 all kinds of kitchen utensils ; 1 a 
second 4 appropriated to the preparation of " milk and cream : "a 
third w used for corking and tying the bpttles, ah# putting them 
into bags; and in the fourth are the large bbifygs, which are 
employed as the water-baths. Many article of apparatus, par- 
ticularly for corkipjg Jus bottles, k are thert d^bribea ; aridsofne 
usefol huits are communicated on the best form and T Obstruction 
of the, bottles to be* employed j And 6ft corks, ftftd th^ method of 
carJring. < ’ tfythen coAtihifes^ , J 

l j, , 4 The pri^cipl^ * spy a he, 4 bv a® aliraenttfiy sAbstantfes 
P ar# preserved and, kept fresh, is invariable in its effects. The 
i in par^chlar experimcnts, depctids upon the 
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f each individual application of the principle to the substance 
‘ which is to be preserved, according to. its peculiar qualities: 
‘ But in every caso, the exclusion of air is a precaution of the 
€ utmost importance to the success of the operation ; and in or* 

* der to deprive alimentary substances of contact with the air, a 
4 perfect knowledge of bottles and the vessels to be used, of corks 
€ and corking, is requisite. ’ 4 Economy in corks, 1 he adds, 4 is 
4 very unwise, as in order to save a very trifle in the price of the 

* cork, a risk is incurred of' losing the valuable commodity it is 
4 intended to preserve. * 4 Too much attention, * he repeats, 
4 cannot be given to the corking ; no circumstance, however 
4 minute, ought to be neglected in order to effect the rigorous 
4 exclusion of the air . 9 Where solid and bulky substances are 
to be preserved, jars or wide- mouthed vessels are employed ; and 
the mode of corking these, which he paiticulaily describes, is n 
matter of greater difficulty. Over the cork, a luting, composed 
of cheese and powdered lime, is applied. This luting, it is said, 
hardens rapidly, and resists the heat of boiling water. WIkti 
the bottles and jars are thus filled, they are next put into coarse 
linen or canvas bags, in which they are completely enveloped, 
and which are designed to confine the fragments, if any of them 
should break in the heating. The jars and bottles are afterwards 
placed hpright in a boiler, which is filled w ith cold water up to 
the neck of :he bottles: The boiler is then covered with its lid, 
mid over the lid a wet cloth is spread to impede the escape of 
Vftpour. Meat is now applied till the water boils ; and the boil- 
ing temperature is maintained as long as may be required for the 
different substances. When that time lias elapsed, the fire is 
immediately extinguished : In n quarter of an pour more, the 
water is drawn off* from the boiler; after the water has been 
removed for Mf an hour, the boiler is uncovered, but the bot- 
tles are not taken out for one or two hours more. Such is the 
general account of the method. Our readers may, however, 
Wish to taste of Mr Appert’s cookery. This laudable inclination 
we 6hkU be happy to indulge, and shall accordingly serve up one 
or twd dishes for thar gratification. 

To. preserve boiled meat {Pot-au-Feu de menage) he puts a 
quantity of it into the pot, the bones having first been remov- 
ed, to be boiled it* the ordinary w T ay. When it is about three- 
fourths boiled, it is taken but and put into the jars, which are 
filled ff|| broth, made from other portion® of the same meat. 
The jp rate then corked, luted, and put into bags, and are 
'ftf^ejmndis placed iff a boiler of cold water. Heat is then appli- 
jghtln the Water boils 5 the bpiling temperature is kept up 
P||ut hour. The fire is then extinguished, the water okVii 
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off from the boiler, its lid removed, and the bottles or jars ta- 
ken out at the time specified, and set aside till required. Gra- 
vy and broth, after ^being.strained, are treated in a similar way, 
when preserved alone* These more liquid sorts of food, and 
the juices also of fruits, may be boiled for two hours in the bath 
without clanger,; but other substances are injured by a quarter 
of an hour, or even a few minutes, too much boiling. 

To preserve milk, Mr Appert evaporated it, in the water- 
bath, to about half its volume, removing .frequently the albumin* 
ous matter or skin that appeared on its surface. It was then 
strained and suflered to cool; and being afterwards put into 
bottles and properly corked was again submitted to, the action 
of the water-bath lor two hours. Thus treated, it kept per- 
flatly sweet for two years: but after some time the cream sepa* 
rated from the serous parts. To prevent this, he added to the 
evaporated milk, in a second experiment, a small portion of 
yolk of egg well beaten, which perfectly succeeded. Cream it* 
self, when condensed in the water-bath only about -J-tb, and ai- 
wurds strained, bottled and treated as above, was perfectly good 
at 4 he end of two years. 

•As a sample of his vegetables, we phnll select his method of 
preserving green peas. These he gathers when they are. not 
too young, but of a middling size, and have the finest flavour* 
They are shelled immediately, and as many as possible are put 
into bottles, which are corked and exposed to the action of the 
water-bath for an hour and a half, or, in n dry season* two 
hours. Windsor beans, either with or without their skips# are 
treated in the same manner, due attention being always giten 
to the nature of the vegetable, and season of the year. , Car*’ 
rots, potatoes and turnips are first of all half boiled in water, 
suffered to cool, and then put into the bottles, which are sub* 
quitted to the action of the water-bath one hour more, f , 

Fnd ufe &pk their juices are said to require the utmost celerity 
jn all l^ ^fiaratory stages of the process, pud particularly ia 
the heat to the water-bath* They should be g$r 

theved in die height of the season, but not when too ripe, or 
they do not pack welf in the bottles, aud are apt to dissolve from 
the action of heat. White and red currants, either in bunches 
or> stripped, are put into the bottles as soon as gathered, and 
shaken down, but not so as to bruise thenv * The fettles are then 
corked and put into the bath, which is allowed just t» boil; the 
fire is then extinguished, and the water, in a quarter of an hour 
more, is drawn off. Cherries, raspberries, .and other small 
fruits are similarly treated ; but larger ones* as apricots ancj 
peichcsf nrc first ttoned, and cut into two or more pieces*!^ 
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they may pack closer, before they are pot into bottles and sub- 
mitted to the heat of the water-bath.. The expressed juices of 
fruits, after being strained, ami bottled* may be preserved by 
a similar operation. * 

When animal provisions, which have thus been preserved, are 
to be used, they require, it is said, only to be properly wanned 
to produce both soup and meat ; for having received three* 
fourths of their dressing in the preparatory process* and the 
other fourth in the water- bath, nothing but heating them to the 
proper degree is necessary, adding such seasoning as may be 
thought fit* Cream and milk are used in the same manner as in 
their recent state, or are heated in the water, bath if necessary* 
As to vegetables, those that have not been at all. dressed before 
being submitted to the preserving process, must be prepared for 
use accordingly : but those which appear to be already sufficient- 
ly boBed, when taken out of the bottle, require nothing more 
_ than to be warmed. 

- > A special committee of the “ Society for the Encouragement 
Of National Industry ” was desired to examine the qualities of < 
the several substances thus preserved, and they report as follows. 
The meaty 'when suitably warmed, was tender and of an agree* 
.able- flavour, and the soup good: the broth was excellent : the 
milk, from the condensation it had undergone, was sweeter and 
more savoury than coinmon : the green peas and Windsor beans, 
when boiled as directed, furnished two excellent dishes, finely 
flavoured and agreeable: the cherries and apricots retained, a 
great part of their flavour: and currant and raspberry juices 
enjoyed all their original qualities. Some of these substances had 
been prepared eight months ; others ay ear $ and others fifteen 
and all of them, at the period of examination, had 
been two months in the possession of the Society. 

^ Althougfa the process above described k neither novel in prih- 
ciple, nor .scarcely in any point of practice, yet^fe aW^ be a 
lowed that M. Appert has more fully appreciatec^HpKtue of 
some of its stages than any of his predecessors^ to 

it a much more extensive application. In the addition and 
preparation of his vessels* rind in the stress lie lays on the 
corking of them, he is entitled to ranch praise. By the me- 
thods of petting animal substances and of preserving fruits in 
this country, the covering of the pots, or corking of me bottles, 
was delayedtill after the heat hadbeen applied, by which means the 
risk of bfeaking tbe vessds, from tine expansion of their ingre- 
dients daring the boiling^ was certainly prevented: but the o- 
rgration of corking coulo not afterwards be executed with., so 
to the contents | and the temporary acccsg ofak t 
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which it permitted, is the pircnmfctance of nil others that is most 
io, be- avoided. . The* time required for the application of the 
heat, nnd the adaptation of it to different substances, thotigh 
observed to a certain extent by others, had never before been 
correctly ascertained : and the slow ^cooling, which is after- 
words recommended, is not probably without its use. Indeed 
all the stages of the process are combined jgnd set together in a 
much clearer light than heretofore, and wir relative import- 
ance much more justly appreciated. No seasoning or condi- 
ments are employed, which, in the common tnetfaods of pot* 
ting, not only added much to the trouble and e&pense* but so 
materially altered the properties of the substances, as to adapt 
them rather to purposes of luxury than of Use* ^ We anticipate 
also the thanks of all prudent housekeepers to Mr. Appert, fuf 
showing them that a good cork and a proper luting 1 may occa- 
sion a great saving of batter, employee! merely to. exclude air. 

As to the claim to entire originality set up by our author, We 
have already in part spoken. We are not enough acquainted 
with the taste ana knowledge of the French ladies, in 
ofc household economy, to know whether it will pass on the Or 
ther side of the Channel 5 but in bgbalf. of our fair country- 


women, we must observe, that, Unless they have ( alik© forsak- 
en the example and precepts of their ancestors^ in 

general, be more or less acquainted with the kietbods ofjMr 
Appert. We have, indeed, seen it stated, in an excellent little 
compendium of the culinary art, composed, it is 3a id, by a v^fy 
respectable lady in the north of England, that * th«po wa&;a 
« time when ladies knew nothing beyond, their own family <con- 
1 cerns $ but in the present day there are many who ikh 
« thing about therm * The very extensive sale oSf the little work 
just alluded to,; we are willing to accept as evidenced a desire. 
At least, to discredit such a censure : and. we venture td pre- 
dict, that every youngdady who shall ponder wdi:otr the Amb* 

♦ cehaneous observations^ prefixed to thatKttfev volume, will 
.find in them much useful instruction in many circumstances and 
situations of her future life;' for which , the ‘ Romance of * the 

* ^Forest, * and the * Sorrows 6£ Water, *3 makeno sort ofpre* 
paration. 'With all dne veneration, however, for the notable 
housewives of former days, and no smaUrespect for the arts 
ilrr Which they excelled, we do not desire to see the time and fan 
culeies of onr modern fair devoted exclusivelyjpi household arts, 
and die*wious modes of domestic industry, 4a>witt€h many of 
thein venerablepredece^sorsi wore aw^ theqereate^^part of toeir 
Itv^. We rejoice rather in that n^gfess oftbearts which 

l "*Ved even the* pretence 1 forsucii unprofitable dmigery},: gpl 
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triumph in the Reflection, that the mighty powers of the sfemfr? 
cngiue have been brought to rival in execution the finest wdrke 
of the needle. The time heretofore unremittingly dedicated to 
such labours, may surely be more rationally bestowed in the cul- 
tivation of the understanding and the taste ; arid abundant lei- 
sure will still be left for tnc acquisition of all the information in 
4 (Economics 9 which, it imports a lady to know* Thus may wo 
hope to see corabmelt in the female character, that knowledge 
which renders, life useful and respectable, with those accomplish- 
ments which can a|one give to it delicacy and grace. 

We have now to add a few remarks on the theory of the 
processes we have just been considering, and on the mode in 
which the several operations contribute to accomplish their pro- 
posed end. As Mr Appcrt declares himself to lmvc spent his 
days in the pantries, breweries, and cellars of Champagne, and 
in the shops and manufactories of other places, wc have no right 
to look to him for information on this head. He has done hi - 
part very well and has given us many useful rules, and much 
valuable instruction : and in return for the information we have 
derived from his experience, we should be happy to afford any 
hints or explanations which might in any way contribute to tlie 
improvement and extension of his labours. 

.The preservative methods, which have just been described, 
have been shown to be equally applicable to animal and vegeta- 
ble substances : and their value, in regard to both, is confined 
to the prevention of fermentation and putrefaction. Without 
pretending to much knowledge of the nature of the changes 
which occur r in, those curious processes, which are justly re- 
garded as among the most mysterious in chemistry, we may, by 
observation and experiment, be able to form pretty correct no- 
tions of the agents which act in them, and of the circumstances 
which best favour that? action. Long and familiar experience 
had led to the conclusion, that thc^e; Agents were water, heat 
and air: and facts stated, of thepri^iwation of substances 
by the simple exclusion of one or more\of those agents, suffi* 
oicntly attest its truth. A moderate degree of cold, as we have 
seen, checks or prevents both fermentation and putrefaction : 
and this it does by suspending, in a great degree, chemical no 
tion, and that reciprocal effect which, in favourable circumstan- 
ces, goes otf between bodies and the air. If the temperature be 
rcdij^id so JbW as to congeal the fluids in bodies, the preserva- 
tion^ the subetances is still more complete; and no change h 
then produced in the wnc^hding aii> A similar check is im- 
posed on chemical action by the complete removal or abur$c- 
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lion of moisture ; for not only, a Certain temperature, but a cer- 
tain stare of humidity, is indispensable to this action; lifetle or 
none taking place between bodies and tlie air when both are in 
n perfectly dry state. With regard also to the air itself, where 
its exclusion hasfbeen complete, the same preservative power is 
t xerted : but if it once gain admission, even hi very small quan* 
titles, there is reason to believe that, in many cases, it promotes 
changes which no subsequent exclusion of it is able to controui 
or prevent. It is on the complete exclusion of air that the pre- 
servative power, in the processes before stated, ai)d in those of 
M. Appert, essentially depends ; but this power is greatly assist- 
ed by the action of high degrees of heat. In our remarks on 
the theory of these processes, we shall avail ourselves of an ex- 
cellent memoir oh fermentation by M. Gay-Lussac, whose re- 
searches were directed to the subject by having himself witnessed 
the success of M. Appcrt’s methods. 

Wc have already dwelt on the importance of excluding air in 
these processes; and its particular necessity is well evinced by the 
following experiments of M. Gay-Lussac. He took a bottle of 
th # e must (expressed juice) of the grape, which had already been 
preserved more than a year by M. Appert’s method, and was 
still perfectly limpid ; he decanted this juice into another bottle, 
which was then closely corked, and placed in a temperature. va- 
rying from 60* to. 86° Fahrenheit. In eight days after; it had 
lost its transparency, fermented, and was changed into a vinous 
liquor, frothing like the best champagne. A similar bottle of 
juice that had not been thus opened and exposed to the contact 
of air,' although placed in the same circumstances, exhibited no 
sign of fermentation. He next passed a portion of juice into a 
vessel filled with and inverted over mercury, and added tb it,#, 
small quantity of oxygen gas : and another portion of juice bn 
confined in a similar vessel, perfectly freed from air. The for* 
mer portion fermented in a Few days ; but the tetter £ave no sign 
of fermentation even, $£ the end of forty day 3.' Similar re- 
sults were obtained iii %j>eririients on the preserved juices of 
gooseberries ; and he found the same thing to libld with regard 
even to recent juice. He passed some entire grapes into a ves- 
sel 'over mercury, and added to them hydrogen .gas repeatedly, 
with tlie design of removing all atmospheric air. The fruit was 
then brdfcen down by passing a wire into the Jar, and the vessel 
was left in a temperature of from 59° to 68° of Fahrenheit. At 
the end of twenty-five dnys it exhibited fto sign of fermentation; 
but this process commenced the same day in juice to which a lit- 
tle oxygen gas had beep added ; ,attd was also jrapidly excited in 
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the former portion when a little? that gas was supplied; '’This? 
action of oxygen gas, in exciting fermentation ip vegetable 
is equally 'displayed in its operation' on animal si'ibjtaneeW Tjf* 
Gay-Lussac prepared, after the method of M.Appert, Bottles 
containing beef, mutton and fish, which kepf perfectly good al# 
long as the air was excluded ; but when exposed to its influence, 
they entered promptly into putrefaction, like' fresh animal mat- 
ter. By analysing the air contained in the bottles with preserv- 
ed animal and vegetable substances, be found that if did not 
contain a particle of oxygen gas: and the absence of that gas is 
consequently, says he, a condition necessary to the preservation 
of animal and vegetable substances. ■ . * 

But though the complete exclusion of the oxygenous portion 
of the air seems thus effectually to prevent fermentation and pu-' 
trefaction, yet this is a circumstance which it is always difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, to accomplish : and many of the facts 
just recited, show how small a pbrtion of that gas, even its tem- 
porary contact with a Vegetable juice, is sufficient to excite fer* 
mentation. To remedy this inconvenience seems to be the pur- 
■ pose of subipitting the snbstahces, previously placed in closed’ ’ 
Vessels, to the operation of a boiling heat. By this operation 
some change is induced which indisposes them to enter into that 
chemical action by which their properties are destroyed : and it 
aho attributes to remove or destroy any small portion of oxy- 
gen gas that may be mingled With or adhering tb them. This 
power, of heat to arrest fermentation and putrefaciion, is weH 
shown iri the experiments of thb ingenious chemist before men- 
tioned. "Hq found, that the fermentation which, by Exposure tb 
the air, had actually commenced in grape-juice, was at once 
stopped if the botde containing it was .immersed in boiling wa- 
t%f. iS^sfriking is this effect of a high temperature, that, if its 
applipatibii be.repeated within certain intervals, neitfter'fermen- 
tatfon nor putreraefibn takes place in hbdies, even though they 
are teiposed tb the air. He tSok portfons of gooseberry- juice, 
cow’s* milk, and a solution of gelatine, and expdsCdthem, at 
first every day,' and afterwards evefy other day, to'thb boiling 1 
temperature of a water-bafh, saturated with salt tb augment its 
heating power. At the distance of two months, all these sub- 
stances were perfectly preserved ; while similar' portions of the 
same fluids, exposed to the air, but not thus heated, went through 
the usual stages of fermentation' and putrefaction. In like manner,' 
if vessels containing solid animal substances, after having been o- 
pened and exposed to the air, were again closed and submitted 
to a bfdfihg temperature, the preservation of their contents wab 

V & 1 ( ’ , . ■' * . - , 1 -v , - , ♦ 
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grpjpnged : but if the vessels h^d been badly closed — if the heat 
was not continued a sufficient time-r-or if all the oxygen gas con- 
tained in the vessels was not destroyed, then putrefaction did 
not fail to takejjpla.ee. These facts prove, that heat performs a 
very importanij^t.in the preservative process* arid that it acta 
by producing some change in the animal and vegetable substan- 
ces exposed to it* which counteracts the natural tendency in 
those substances to fermentation myi putrefaction* It must al- 
so speedily produce the removal or change of the small portion 
of oxygen gas which the vessels may contain t and as the opera- 
tion of this hept is continued after tnat change is effected, no in- 
jurious consequence seems to arise from the introduction of that 
small portion of gas. We are thus furnished with t satisfactory 
reasons for each stage of the process we have been considering, 
and find that they both contribute to one and the same aid 
tliat the heat acts by indisposing the substances from entering 
into chemical action, and by removing all risk of ill effect from 
the small portion of air which the vessels may contain — whilo 
the rigorous exclusion of the external air contributes to render: 
> permanent the state into which the substances have been brought 
by*the temporary application of heat. 

•Other questions, connected intimately with the theories of 
fermentation and putrefaction, arise out of the foregoing facta. 
In what manner does a boiling temperature act on vegetable and 
animal substances, so as thus to enable them to resist that ten* 
dency to chemical change which they manifest, in ordinary ch> 
cumstances, when they are exposed to the air?— -and wJntf, 
changes does die air itself undergo, or what effects dues itpro- 
duce in these substances, which render it so important, if nqi 
essentia), an agent in fermentation ? — Dark and difl^cidt as th^ 
subject may be, we are, tempted to prosecute it a little,farther ^ 
and, guided by some facts and analogies supplied by Gay-Lus- 
sac and others, and some ideas on these subjects over whtaklwd 
have, occasionally brooded* to hazard a few speculations,which, 
even if remote^ from the whole truth, may still approach' hearer 
to it than, , on a first vipy, many may be willing to believe* < , 

Chemists have ascertained, that the presence of a substance 
called gluten, and which forms the material part of* yeast, is es- 
sential to tfie process of fermentation in vegetable fluids : but 
this gluten, though it exist in the juice of the entire grape, and 
in the preserved juice of that grape, does not excite fermenta- 
tion, unless, as Gay-JLussac has shown, it come,mto contact 
with the air: neither, on the other hand, doe$ the air excite 
thl^afidpu in a ; vegetable fluid that is wholly deprived of gluten^ 
so that the concurrence of gluten and of for seems necessary to 
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the constitution of a proper ferment. By the operation of a 
Jboiling heat, this gluten appears to suffer a degree of coagula- 
tion or concretion : for Qay-Lussac remarks, that a t slight 
position of a substance of an animal nature ^^ornied in a ve?, 

f etable juice, previously limpid, by the actfojp of a boiling 
eat; and, that this juic^ is then incapable of fermentation, 
tior does the deposited matter act as a ferment to other bo- 
dies, Even yeast of beer, he adds, loses its properties as a 
ferment, after having been exposed to a boiling heat. We 
may, therefore, infer, that a boiling temperature produpes a 
chemical change on gluten, as it does on albumen, by which it 
is rendered soluble, and is in that state incapable of entering in- 
to those changes which constitute fermentation : Consequently, 
a boiling beat, by thus acting on gluten, removes an essential 
condition of change, and therefore contributes to the preserva- 
tion of the substances to which it is applied. 

With respect to the air, it appears also, from the experiments 
fcF Gay-Lussac, to be absolutely necessary to the commence- 
ment of fermentation, both in the recent aryj preserved juices 
df fruits, which already contain gluten, — but to which no pro- 1 
per ferment has been added. It is only, however, the ptfrer 
part of the air, what is called its oxygen gas, that is required, 
and that undergoes change. Chemists have long been aware, 
that, in this process, oxygen gas was changed into carbonic a- 
$$ $ but, in general, they have not attempted to ascertain the ‘ 
extent to which this change takes place. As far as we know, 
M. De^Saussure is the only chemist who has directed his atten- 
tion to thia particular object and has shown, by experiment, 
t|rat when fruits, and other parts of vegetables, are confined iff 
air. they convert its oxygen into an equal bulk of 
ijrcid gns. In the same way, white wine, says he, is 
^y^gjea' into Vinegar, by being placed in contact with oxy- 
gen^ gas, but without diminishing the volume of air : and the 
carbonic acid produced, is precisely equal; to that of the oxy- 
gen which disappears. In most instancies, the production 
of .this acid greatly exceeds that qfdty* oxygen lost ; and, 
tirhen fermentation is actively going on, it is abundantly pro- 
duced without even the presence of that gas : but this acid 
gas, as Saussure observes, then draws its two elements from the 
fermenting, vegetable, while in the former case it derives only the 
carbon from' the substance in fermentation. In both Cases, par- 
bonic u$id se$ms to pie a product and consequence of chemical 
change| ' hot a cause of the fermentation tha&yMde it .for 

it*is oxygen. gos that is ctnpJpyed fn the firs t, stage of the 
(jpd to its conversion info, carbonic acid, the excitement 
initiation and the production of more carbonic acid suce^dfc 
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« But although oxygen gas be thus necessary to the commence- 
ment of fermentation, yet since, according to the experiments of 
De Saussure, all its oxygen exists in the form of carbonic acid 
g£s, it follotffc, that none can beheld to combine with the gluten 
or any other ingredient of the vegetable substance. Indeed, 
when we see how small a quantity of air seems sufficient to ex- 
cite fermentation in bodies disposed to that action, it seems un- 
reasonable to think, from what we know of other combinations 
of that element with bodies, that a quantity altogether so eva- 
nescent, should be able to excite such active changes in such 
large masses of matter. If, therefore, neither the oxygen that 
disappears, nor the carbonic gas that is formed, can be deemed 
the active principle or cause of fermentation, nothing else re- 
mains, as fir as the air is concerned, but to attribute it to 
the operation of the subtile matter that is liberated when 
the transition of the oxygen gas into catbonic acid takes place. 
This calorific matter, seems cither to form some union with glu- 
ten, or to produce in it some change which constitutes it a pro- 
per ferment. When, in this way, a ferment is formed, and the 
r fluid in which it resides is placed in favourable circumstances, 
the # process of fermentation begins, and is continued afterward* 
wifhoiit the farther necessity oi’ air. Hence U is, that ferment- 
ation takes place in liquors formed only of sugar and water, to 
winch yeast (which is itself a product of fermentation) ho* 
been added, even without the concurrence of air: But it does 
not occur in the expressed juices of fruits, which yet contain 
abundance of gluten, if they have never come into contact with 
air. To the constitution of a ferment, therein! c, gluten or some 
similar substance, is necessary ; but that gluten must, receive ity 
activity from the subtile matter liberated by the decompositioh $f 
the air. When this property is communicated, the ferment pre^* 
duced acts on inanimate bodies, like morbific poisons on the 
living system ; and propagates and multiplies itself by4l$ own 
action, independently of the source from which it primarily de- 
rived its activity. 

But if the subtile matter, liberated by the decomposition of 
the air, be thus deemed the active principle of a ferment, one 
might conceive, that other agents of a similar na^re, should be 
able to excite fermentation in a fcrmentescible'flu|d that had|$^ 
ver been exposed to the air. Accordingly, Gay-Biissac 
that fermentation may be excited in the juice of ob- 

tained without the contact of air, by plunging into it the two 
wires of the galvanic pile. 

There is every reason to believe, not only from Analogy, but 
from actual experiment, that the air acts precisely in tl^ejsaj^# 

VOL. xxin. no. 45. I 
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manner in occasioning putrefaction in animal substances; for 
fbe oxygenous portion alone dbuppcftjs, and its place in supplied' 
by ail vfjitxtl bulk of cut borne .mid gas. The calorific matter li- 
berated (.Miring this change, nets, probably, oil the gelatinous or 
albuminous ingredients or' tlu\<e animal compounds, in a manner 
somewhat similar to its action on the gluten of vegetables; and a 
fermentation, which ends in decomposition, io excited, Hence 
the exclusion of air is equally necessary m the preservation of 
these substances ; and the effort of a boiling heat in retarding 
putrefaction, is perhaps to be ascribed to its notion on the al- 
buminous matter of the animal substance, by which it is enabled 
to resist the mual tendency co decomposition. 

But whatever fate may attend these thcoivi'La] speculations, 
wo are not without hope that some bt nctft mav accrue to die 
public from attention lo many < !> ilm rats ami suggestions 
which have jiow p m ed under on*' levjcw*. j low much good 
liquor, lor example, might be aiuiudiy sived liom becoming 
vinegar, b\ the Ample cMxdic.it of attending more strictly 
to the qualities of the coik, mid the i>c thud of corking, so 
as effectually to exclude the air; and even how much of this 
vinegar itself lrnght be pre^eived from puli c faction, by the 
scarcely less simple means of immersing it, for a slant time, in 
boiling water ! As we profess to hold pour mandate in due horroi , 
we shall say nothing of the advantage of having grouse, woodcock, 
ortolan, salmon, mullet and turbot, at ail season*, and in spite of 
climate or game laws — Hut what convenience would it not afford 
to every family, living at a hstance from markets, lo be able, by 
die methods here recommended, to provide themselves with rich 
and fresh animal food at all reasons ; and which should require 
fito other preparation for the table than merely heating it over 
the fire ? Stores of food might thus be laid in, when provi- 
sions were cheap, which would furnish. substantial and savour/ 
nourishment at times when prices might be high, or the ar- 
ticles themselves could not be easily procured. Where putre- 
faction might be likely to come on before the stock of provisions 
could be consumed, how much of it might be preserved in a 
wholesome state for future u>e by the mtthodo of M. Appert ! 
What ready supplies of broth, and of oilier nutritious and pa- 
lateablc substances would they not present, at all times, to the 
palled and capricious appetites of the sick 1 — And their import- 
ance to the mariner in those times and places which convert 
common necessaries into real luxuries of life, has been already 
noticed. In the preservation of vegetables, generally, all who 
inhabit such cold and sluggish climates as ours, may derive $*reai 
benefit and high gratification from the adoption of many ul the 
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suggestions herein conveyed. The art of the preserver may be 
tnade to anticipate that of the gardener; and when our trees are 
still destitute of foliage, and our fields clad in snow, we may 
partake of the most perishable delicacies, and have a foretaste 
of the luxuries of spring. 

W e had designed to consider tho c e other methods of pre- 
serving animal and vegetable substances which we have de- 
nominated artificial , and which consist in mingling with the 
substance to be preserved, some ocher matter, winch shall re- 
tard or prevent fermentation and putrefaction. Such fin exa- 
mination would have brought under our notice many interest- 
ing, though familiar facts, and might, perhaps, have suggested 
some practical applications : but the present state of chemistry 
would not, we fear, have afforded any great aid in the way of 
explanation. Some other means, both of promoting and pre- 
venting fermentation and putrefaction, and even of removing, 
to a certain degree, the pernicious effects of the latter, when it 
may have come on, entered also into our first design ; and va- 
* ions illustrations of the modes in which the decay and decom- 
> position of organized matter is accomplished or prevented, it* 
dificrent situations and circumstances, might probably have been 
drawn from many existing natural phenomena, and many prac- 
tices in the useful arts : But the unexpected length to which our 
observations have already extended, the difficulty of collecting 
and comparing the scattered materials of such an inquiry, and 
the little prospect of arriving at any very satisfactory termina- 
tion of the labour, have, together, contributed to arrest our 
progress, in the mean while, we have satisfaction in thinking 
that the branch of the subject, now brought under the notice of 
our readers, however imperfectly treated by us, is, nevertheless, 
not only the most important in itself, but that which can best be 
explained and understood, and may be most easily* cheaply and 
extensively adopted in practice. It is that also which alters and 
impairs, in the smallest degree, the natural properties of the 
substances employed ; and, in all its applications, makes addi- 
tion to the wholesome luxuries and substantial comforts of life. 


Aur. VL The History of Toussaint IJOuvei turc . A New 
Edition, 3vo. pp. 93. London, Butterworth. 1314. 

f T'nE time is not yet come when we can exactly appreciate 
the merits of that general arrangement of European rights 
12 * 
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and intercktp, which is indicated^ rather than finally completed, 
by the treaties recently concluded at Paris. The great and most 
glorious events which led to that arrangement, however, neces- 
arily fixed its character to a very considerable exlerit ; and the 
general result of those treaties was confidently anticipated long 
before their tenor was actually disclosed. In this country, all 
these anticipations were inspiring and joyful $ and those who 
looked most comprehensively to the interests of all the families 
of mankind, were ready to second the acclamations which arose 
from national pride and exultation. In such a temper of mind, 
the shamcand disappointment arising from one article in our treaty 
with the new government of France, has been more severe and af- 
flicting than it would have been at any other moment ; and ha* 
already indicated itself in various quarters with an energy which, 
we trust, will be maintained and diffused through every part of 
the community. We need scarcely say, that \vc allude to the 
arrangement respecting the Slave Trade. We hear indeed o5 
explanations that arc to be given in Parliament when the sub- 
ject shall be discussed ; but we have no comfort in such antici- 
pations. Nothing can explain away the words of the treaty j 
which are too plain to require commentary, or to admit of gva- ' 
sion. To wait for any such attempts, or for the pretexts which 
may be offered to pacify the friends of justice and humanity, or 
for the delusive hopes that may be held out to men far too recent- 
ly deceived to be now blinded or soothed, would be mere child- 
ishness and imbecility. We profess, indeed, to know nothing but 
the facts notorious to all the w<r!d ; but these tell us, distinctly 
"and unequivocally, that Englai J has restored the French colo- 
nics to the new government, on condition that, for five years, 
and no more , he shall have th'difil power of filling them with A- 
fricans in his own vessels. Nay, Guadaloupc, which had been 
ceded in perpetuity to Sweden, with a stipulation that the slav»‘ 
trade should for ever be abolished there, is also restored to 
France, in order that the traffic should be extended to that 
large colony. Such is the first compact made with the Bour- 
bon 1 : — such the mode fallen upon to demonstrate the virtues ot 
the old court— such their way of evincing gratitude to the Pro- 
vidence which has restored them, and to the Ally which was the 
chief instrument in protecting them during their exile ! — The* 
Importance of this subject, however, demands a closer scrutiny ; 
for we must be prepared to hear every sort of misrepresentation 
respecting it from the bderuh of the trades who have recently 
"(there is not a doubt of the bet) had the audacity to insinuates 
and that in high places, the possibility of reviving it even in 
this country. It is therefore ueeufc.su: y to seize the first momeir 
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for awaking the alarms of the country, and rousing the people 
to a sense of duty, after the intoxication of success has subsided* 
and their cars no longer ring with the din of acclamations. 
The calm voice of reason may then be hem ], although, upon 
this question, even that stilly sound will speedily vibrato to the* 
heart, and inflame it with the strongest, but the best feelings of 
our common nature. For we venture to assert, that in ordei 
to excite those feelings, nothing more is required but the nio^t 
plain and dry detail of th e facts of the case , as they stand on re- 
cord before us. 

The fortune of war had placed in the hands of this country 
all the French and Dutch colonies. In the We a Indies we had 
taken the extensive and valuable islands of Guadaloupe and 
Martinico, together with the less considerable spots of St Lucia 
and Tobago, from France. By our aid, and in concert with 
us, our Portuguese allies had captured the large settlement of 
Cayenne on the Main Land of South America. From the 
Hutch we had taken, besides Eustatius and Curacjoa, the great 
t colonics of Surinam, I Funerary, Berbioe, and Isequibo, com- 
posing Dutch Guiana. In the East we had possessed ourselves 
of«t!ie Isles of France and Bourbon, and a settlement in Mada- 
gascar, by capture from the French. From the Dutch we had 
taken the Cape, Batavia, and some small spice islands. 

Before these several captures were made, and almost from the 
beginning of the war, eleven years ago, the naval superiority of 
England in all the seas had extinguished the commerce of the 
different settlements now enumerated, or reduced it to a very 
small amount. Their dealings with Africa for slaves had nearly 
ceased ; and it was only as they successively came into our pos- 
session, that the possibility of carrying it on was given to them* 
The policy of Mr Pitt led him to make the war, a war of sugar 
colonics; and the feeble shadow of li is ministry, which recom- 
menced hostilities and conducted them for the first year, imi- 
tating him in tins respect, began by taking some of the French 
and Dutch settiemcntsjmniediately. As soon as they were ours, 
they had free access to the African coast, and English capital 
was poured into them by millions, which were expended in 
slaves and planting. This continued alter Mr Pitt returned to of- 
fice, till about the end of J 805; when, a short time before his death, 
he issued an Order in Council, among the last and certainly the 
best acts of his life, prohibiting the importation of negroes in 
the conquered colonies. * Early in the following year, the much 

# The war previously carried on by this great abolitionist had 
much more than doubled the British slave-trade, taking it in two 
yetus hum ?j to 57,000 slaves per annum imported 
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calumniated administration of Mr For, passed an net confirm- 
ing and extending this Order in Council, so as effectually topre-r 
vent the supply of slaves from anv quarter whatever to the colo- 
nies then captured, or at any future time to be capture d ; and 
preventing also the employment of British shipping, skill and 
capital, in supplying any foreign settlement with slaves. In the 
next year the general abolition act passed ; which rendered the 
execution of the former Act and Order in Council more easy. 
So that the capture of an enemy’s colony thenceforth, instead 
of restoring it to a share in the African traffic, more effectually 
cut it off from all such supply. These laws may no doubt have 
been evaded 5 but partly through the vigilance of onr cruizor, 
partly through the low prices of produce during a great part of 
♦he war, they were effectual to prevent any considerable number 
of negroes from being carried over to the conquered colonies. — 
The statute making slave-trading a felony passed in 1811, and 
confirmed their exclusion from the African commerce. 

We may then affirm, that, substantially, there have been 
scarcely any slaves imported into either the French or Dutch 
colonies lor flic last nine years ; and into the great island of St 
Domingo, it is terrain that none have been imported for twenty 
years. Let us now estimate t ho amount of the ''live traffic thus 
cut off, as we had vainly Imped, for ever; but it now appears 
only suspended during the war. 

To begin with fit I Jorningo. It; average yearly importation at 
♦he revolution was about '29000 — its to f al slave population -lo^OOO. 
( Bn/an Edwards, / of. III., mu. the DJfinaJ livturv^ presented to 
the National AsscmUu.) The nuormation respecting the other 
French colonies is not so correct ; bn* fiom calculations founded 
upon their exports of produce and oilier data, there is good rea- 
son to believe that their slave population amounted at the revo- 
lution to between two and time hundred thousand; ami their 
importation annually to above twenty thousand. Now suppose 
that the total increase of -laves between 1 78ft and 1 80S, in the 
I sser colon)* s, was such as to carry their numbeis to two hon- 
ored and fifty thousand, and that the importation then was in 
the former proportion of above twenty-five thousand, the a- 
mount oi the French slave trade suspended during the war, 
inns*- have been above twenty-five thousand, of which in all pro- 
bability above *en thousand weieon account of Guadaloupe. Jt 
is difficult to estimate the amount which St Domingo would 
have required, because ibis must have depended upon the po- 
Vy adopted if the French had retaken it horn the negroes ; but 
if it continued in its former stab*, and its cultivation had pro- 
ceeded, thury five thousand 11 ycai wutiid have been required 2 
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end the war would have nearly cut off this, supply ; that i% a to- 
tal of sixty thousand slaves yearly, on account of the Trench 
rettlements in the West Indies. 

The Dutch colonies, as far back as 17 MS, imported between 
rleven find twelve thousand a year. Ahn th‘-ir capture, last war, 
the British slave trade increased, on an nverage of several yean., 
To about twenty thousand annually We maj reckon this as the 
least importation that ran fhiily be allowed, inasmuch as, before 
the captmc, a considerate importation took place from our own 
islands to tlune settlements. It T probable 1 lmt twenty live thou- 
sand would have been the yearly r mount durin/r the w ar now* con- 
eluded. In this manner we may estimate the tola! exportation of 
slaves from Africa to the toieign A\ is:, Indies, whHi the wav and 
the indrpendcnct ol St Domingo cut off, a.s considerably exceed- 
ing eighty thousand a year; — an civrim ns amount of wreU‘hcd- 
jne^ *n Alri \a, and pei ?1 to the colonies, prevented by the existing 
Mateo! hostilities, and a compensation, d airy thiugci tdd compen- 
sate, for the manifold miseries of war, and the wretched impolicy 
of directing our hollm-wen! edmfs to the capture of sugar inlands. 

J\iow, v *»nl Ins the treaty v. itli Trance already done, an 1 what 
jjyiy th» treaty with Holland, i! burned upon the same principles, 
I>C expected to do.' A s'ave ts\dhc of above sixty thousand ne- 
groes yearly h u- been revived ; and we are in hourly expectation 
4>f the revival of another branch of tint* infernal commerce, n- 
nounling to above' twenty thousand a year. Africa h ul at length 
obtained some internal of jepov‘; her deep and n uel wounds were 
beginning to heal; the cause of her mbeiy and batbarism had, 
over a vad extent of toniiory, wholly ceased, and we wereawait- 
rntS the eompleMon ol this good woik in the part that remained* 
We were not unioa-onaHy e\ petting that the only dive traders 
vl»o still drove that disgraceful traffic, our allies in the lYnin- 
s.ila, for whose liberties we had made such sacrifices, would at 
length join us in doing common justice to other nations as de- 
priving as themselves, perhaps more unoffending : The hopes of 
the vvbe and the virtuous were turned towards a general peace, 
as the season when Kuropc, sinking into a sweet and secure re- 
pose after all her troubles, and only occupied thenceforward 
with pleasing schemes of future improvement in the :*ts of civil 
life, would suffer that wretched and long benighted continent of 
Africa to taste somewhat of hkssings which the crimes of civiliz- 
ed Kurope had ham-dud far from her for centuries, and would 
perfect a« < -r.ee the destruction of an enormity, the very worst 
opprobrium of our species. TYom all those visions of human 
justice and consistency, (for it is ridiculous to speak of humani- 
ty and gez.cro^ty,— the humanity of not murdering— the guie* 
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rosity of abstaining from pillage !), we are awakened by a so- 
lemn act of tlie two most enlightened states in the world; one 
of which has been, for twenty years, bleeding at every pore in 
defence of just principles and national independence ; the other 
of which has deluged Europe with blood in wars for liberty, 
and at length has restored its ancient dynasty, to save itself 
from a warlike despot — an act in the name of the ‘ Most Holy 

* and Undivided Trinity ’ — the God of Justice, Prince of Peace, 
and the Spirit of i loliness — an act done with the express in- 
tent of ‘ terminating the agitations and misfortunes of the Poo* 

4 pic, ’ — the fu st act of the ‘ provisional government of the re- 

* stored Kings of France, ’ — the first fruit of the victories gam- 
ed by the magnanimous Allies in the cause of humanity and jus- 
tice -reviving, in the year IS 14, far more than one half of the 
African slave trade in its most savage fonn, at the periods when 
it raged the most cruelly, and spread its desolation with the 
widest range ! Let us only look more nearly into this astonish- 
ing stipulation. 

The eighth article of the treaty, which restores the French 
colonies,— resell mg to England the Isle of France, 'lVhngo, 
and Si Lucia, makes in mention of the Slave Trade. Tin ces- 
sion is absolute, a- is the cession of Guiana by Portugal in die 
ninth. And b\ the ninth article, Sweden restores Guadeloupe 
in like manner, although die most important condition of its 
surrender to Sweden by England, last year, was the immediate 
and perpetual abolition of the slave-trade by that power. The 
immediate revival of the ira!ii< t then, in all the restored settle- 
ments, Guadaioupc, Martimro. and Guiana, is the consequence 
of this surrender ; and no stipulation whatever is made against 
France immediately setting about the reeonquest of St Domin- 
go, and the revival of the .d.ive trade there also, except that 
the Spanish part is restored to Spain, and to the Spanish slave 
trade. Then comes the third additional article, more expressly 
recognizing the crime in question as a branch of commerce— 
and permitting its perpetration — or rather, as we shall presently 
demonstrate, eucom aging it. The words of this most benevo- 
lent stipulation, arc worthy of all attention, from the spirit of 
true piety which they breathe. 

‘ HE Most Chrishan Majesty, participating without reserve 
4 in all the sentiments of Hi* Britannic Majesty, relative to ai *j?e- 
4 cie* of comma ce, which is repugnant both to the principles of 
4 natural justice, and enlightened state of the period in which 
6 wc live, — engages to unite, at a juture congress, all his efforts 

* to those of his Britannic iVlaj^ty, to cause to be pronounced 
c by all Christian powers, the abolition of the trade in negroes; 
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* so that the said trade shall universally cense, ns It shnlljdefi- 
4 nitively cease in ail respects on the pau of Fran- c, after a pc- 
4 riod of five yfars: and, besides, that daring rh.at ptriod, no 
4 one shall traffic in slaves, to be impnittd n< sold, except in the 
4 colonies of the state to which he is subject. J 

First, The preamble of this article is worthy of notice. — The 
4 Most Christian ’ King, it seems participates in all the senti- 
ments of our King, that is, of his representative, the Prince 
Regent, and ins government, upon the subject of the abolition! 
W e sincerely hope, that there is no serious truth in these com- 
plimentary allegation * ; — for though it be generally known, that, 
with a very few exceptions, our Royal Family wen- at one tune de- 
termined enemies to the abolition, we cannot bring oursr Ives to 
beluvo, that any one among them now whins for its rotora 
tion ; — and still less, that they can have permitted, as its advo- 
cates, however, most indecently allege, < \prfsdon> to boused 
in their presence, implying not only a wish, but an expectation, 
of the revival of a traffic, vvhich the law ot the land has so- 
lemnly decreed to be a felon \ ; and lor committing which, there 
ar# at this moment several persons under sentence of trauspor- 
lotion.* 15ut, taking the expre^inn in the article, to signify 
merely the Most Chmtian King's paitieipatioii in what ought, 
to be the sentiments of our Government, he got s on to describe 
the trallic in some of its true colours ; and after tilling n,, that be- 
holds it repugnant, both to natural justice and to the intelligence 
of the age, we naturally expect, him to declare I; ; abolition,— 
For how would a clause like tins have sound'd in his MajestVs 
ears, upon hh own case ? 4 Whereas the government- of Bo- 

4 napartc is a cruel usurpation — inflicting much grievous misery 
4 on France, and Europe at huge — inconsistent with the law Ini 
4 rights of the people, and repugnant to their wishes: Aiul 
4 whereas a milder sway may justly oe expected, from restoring 
4 the paternal government of our ancient Kings ; Therebme, it U 
4 stipulated, that after five years more of sufiering and misrule — 
4 during which, war shall not cease to lay waste the woild, and 
4 the usurper shall be at full liberty to pillage as fast ie lie can -- 
4 measures shall be taken for terminating Ids course, and embng; 
4 back the Bourbons, and peace! * It is probable, that vcm a 
liberal and consistent stipulation would have proved but modo 

i 


* There are pait'cnlarJy two prisons, of considerable station, 
wealthy merchants, in the Hulks on the Thames, among other um- 
Victs, on their way ro botany- bay. for dave-tnidmg. unuci the late 
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satisfactory, either to Europe or the exiled family, Thorp 
is indeed an exiieme ii!ixui«!j»y in flu* arrangement, which would 
)m4.e it too ndiculous f >r arguing about, were it not nFo too 
jnekinchoiy for laughing fit * — Two persons gravely agreeing, 
t 1 1 -it becaiiM* a certain sheer i , highly criminal and foolish, they 
■>v ill therefore tM it for tin* toil term of five years complete l and 
that then, should they be in tin- same mind, thov will talk about 
giving if over ! — It is rcal]\ too much. What should we have 
$uid, had Buonaparte s*“'t his hand to Mich u stipulation ? \V r l iat 
would some per^on^ among irs have said, if Mich a treaty had been 
negocuited between the Revolutionary (hmrrnnem of France, 
$md the Whigs of this country ? But ample proof has been 
given to the world, t !iat , so kn at least as the latter pintyare 
concerned, such an ev‘»nt would have been wholly unpo^ible. 

The uncertainty of this stipulation producing any good at the 
f*nd of the five years, is quhe obvious, What reason can we 
have for believing jn any such thing, or expecting a sounder 
wind in France then, than now ? At present, on the conlraiy, 
;dl circumstances concur to facilitate an immediate abolition, 
'i here is not a single livie of French capital embarked in tin 
trade; not a plantation that for t. n \iars past ha** received any 
rupply of new negroes; not a prnpnetor who has obtained lus 
remittances direct from the W est Indie 1 -, or uncharged with the 
o’xpenses of war and foreign consignment. The restoration of 
the colonies broughl w ith it a sufficient boon to each individual 
planter, whether in the islands or in the mother count ry j and 
to the state at huge, an ample benefit m the revival of just and 
legitimate commerce, for so Jo* g a time a stranger to Us poj t$- 
The maintaining things as they were, with this exception, so 
beneficial to every person concei ned, was all that justice demand- 
ed. No greater sacrifice wa* required. k Only keep vour ca- 

* pital as it now js employed, or invest it in the Wtsl India 

* trade, which we give you back.’ England had no occasion to 
►ay more; and the day was won for Africa. 'J he treaty has 
turned a vaM capital m\er bctoie engaged in the slave traffic, 
info (hat inh-rnai eheniid ; opened the market in human flesh 
to all tin* planfal ions , and alter the speculators shall have held 
ior five ve-o-s ilm sweet* of enormous gains, it is proposed that 
ve should ask them to give them up, for goodness sake ! that we 
si.ould desire the government to abandon its duties, and to create 
v great arid sudden revulsion of cap it il, both in its American 
•Mid European dominions ! — Who is tlieie so driv’iirig as not see 
the f.dlm v of expectation^ like thesf ? J f we cannot obtain thp 
d'anmcianon ol a trade which ha* no existence, shall we succeed 
i;i pjocuring its relinquishment alter it lias begun to feed anjijv 
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petite never vet glutted either in states or individual*- the nvn- 
rice of speculation ? li any man stiJ] entmtdns so chimopcul 
j» hope, let him reflect for a moment on the history ol ihe ebo- 
lition at home. Did we not find the enenm of the mca-urr al- 
ways ready enough to propose a gvr/r/W uholiri m, a*. thev tm med 
it, — an abolition in four or five \eais? First they said it should 
reuse in 11 W>. — Wlien that period came*, it might he ahoh-hed 
prospectively, in 1 80o. Then other period* were proposed ; 
ami at last, when all the specified tunes had elcp^d, limy Mill 
opposed the abolition. l»ut, happilv lor the honour of the na- 
tion, and the interest* of humanity, a government, honestly /.ca- 
Jojs in the cause, put it down at once. 

Put this revival, or new creation of the French sbvc*trmh» f 
is still more calami. ous than nun at firM. sight appear to a super- 
ficial observer. It will he the first meal of niercantib specula - 
tion, nft^r so long n fast ; and ivo mav guess with what hind n* r 
appetite it will be devoured. The liadoi, too, will have before 
Ins eye** the probable termination or his profits after a certain 
trm\ and will I ill to as jf J »o wcic *-nre he had but a few year# 
to»trnf!ic. 1'hvn in tins country, at ihe last peace, the number 
tyf slaves enrrud to the W est indie-, in the year * great- 

ly exceed ed those eirried during the two last years of the war, 
when we had all the Dutch, and almost all the French coloim s 
in our hands ; and during* the same vear th< te had l»e*»n rwhed 
the whole of the French and Dutch .slave- ir. id e. Pu* who shall 
estimate the eagerness of French speculation in Africa. noyMliM 
an intimation is given, far too uncertain for » he hope* of good men, 
but (juite plain enough to muse the fcai ol a\ a rice, that th re 
is only to be live v <l .irs ol t lie trade, and then*' i« no fime to lose I 
Kven the traders who may well indulge;* hope that the demrnm- 
tion of the tialnc never will be executed, are sure to act. a* jf it 
were coition, and to leave nothing to eh u*ce. Five such yearn 
Africa never yet saw; they will indeed be an age of misery am* 
desolation. Well might Mr Wilherioiec exclaim, upon .seeing 
thus blasted all his hopes for the peace and improvement of that 
hapless continent-— 1 Woe unto flu* eulh and ihe nations tnem- 

* of! for the Devil has come down to walk thereon lor a certain 

* space — and he will not be staid ! * 

i5ut the effects of this dreadful commerce will extend to ren- 
own abolition. — It is no longer secure. — Not oniy arc its rtf' rts m 
Africa well nigh frustrated, and the good so fajrJv expected fiom it 
in that (juartcr of the world almost entirely shijn : but even in the 


* The average of I MOO and 1801, was about . 80 , 000 ; f he i.npor- 

lotion of lb0‘J was aLuiiu M, 000. 
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\\ L\t Indies w c can no longer have an v security for the measure 
being eflectuuh Multitudes of slave »fiips, having full and un- 
doubted light, as far as human laws can give it, will traverse the 
seas in all direction'-, and render smuggling scarcely possible to 
lie prevented in our own islands. The French settlements, now 
once more the resort of those vessels, arc so interspersed among 
our own, that no vigilance of our cruizors, especially on the re- 
duced establishment of the peace, can be expected to prevent 
the introduction of slaves into our plantations. Nor is the dan- 
ger very remote, of the excessive importations into the French 
islands once more producing their natural edict in the rebellion 
of the negroes, and ? lie contagion reaching c\:r own shores. 

This topic naturally lead-; us to reflect on tin* manner in which 
the French government is left at liberty to prosecute its designs 
upon St Domingo. Wc have upon former occasions shown the 
clangers which r. ' f ilt to our islands from the establishment of a 
Free Ulack republic in that vast colony; nor can it be questioned, 
that if the imunvetion of die negroea there could have been 
.oppressed betime* — if they could have been reduced under their 
former subordination at the period of the last peace — and if, at 
the same time, the cause of the mischief had been cutoff, by a- 
bolishing the Slave-trade, the security of the West Indian sys- 
tem, and the happiness of the negroes themselves, unprepared 
as they mo for sudden emancipation, would best have been con- 
sulted. The attempt filled ; and he must be a shallow, as well 
as a cold-blooded rca^' nor, who, after twelve years of freedom 
have completely destroyed the f-i vile state in St Domingo, ami 
»’om.olidntul ji-* independence, * -uld now regard, without hor- 
lor, a uncvalo! the war between the two colonies. This at 
Fast is ccitain, that now’ it must be a war of extermination; 
and that to restore the French yoke there, whether it is propos- 
ed with or without the personal servitude of the blacks, their’ 
race must be almost extinguished, rml supplanted by a new po- 
pulation from Africa. There is no longer any question of re- 
ducing rebellion-* slaves to submission under their former mas- 
ter?. The project on * t b«*, to make half a million of free ne- 
groes slaves to a kw thousand whites; the former having been 
u'nm.-t all brought up-, if not born, in liberty; the latter, the 
mains of those whom the victones of the Macks have left un- 
*. Jnndnated. To restore sliveiy there, must be to root out the 
h.df million of negroes within a fourth or fifth, and to supply 
their place with as many laves from Africa. If it be proposed 
Lu reduce the colony witlu ui restoring slavery, and only to im- 
port row slaves, leaving the pMoent nice free; besides the in- 
4 /n:rnfiV.b?e dhTicuhics opr.f'd * > such r. distinction, it is very 
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unlikely tii fit the negroes now in possession should trn-'t any s;k - h 
professions : They never will he prevailed upon to behove th it the 
whites can exist among them as rulers only, owr a pi indent’ Ire? 
blacks. In truth, the whole project appears m o;. cumbered with 
difficulty, and the design of cuorminulion ,.vms so mon . roe-,, 
that it is difficult to believe the French gi ^ omen! ui i enter- 
tain it. Yet the cession oi tlie Spanish nail clem iy ovine* some- 
thing to be in contemplation with regard to die rerunning per- 
tion ; the rcesLablbbmcnl of the cokny on its f -rmci former, is 
;v topic never out <1 the mouths of ‘ good Fi cuchmen ; ' and the 
stipulations of the treaty on which we ii ivy- Iktii cuinmouiiue, 
lead us to he prepared for alno t any enormity tiial may imf ! e 
in its nature* nuprut doable. it U related of one rf Huonaparte’s 
generals, that in discoursing of this project as likely to occupy 
the attention of France upon e peace, he was reminded of the 
dreadful saenfi* e of hie, both Ne^ro and Knropccn, whirl* 
this exUrminatlng tvaiihro jihM occasion* and his reply was, 
1 Q/ttfid t! n! iJ u's*'* ,? d bev p and b:ru, ilfuitij al!r / rohtU'/ru'vtS 
It remain-- to be Men whether the Most Christian King will feel 
disposed t<* follow up tie* spirit of his treaty, and seek the at- 
launnent of this ‘ gn at good, ’ namely, the destruction of four 
J fund red thousand Undo, and a hundred thousand whites ; the 
former to Ik replaced by a trebling ol* the slave-trade, under the 
third additional article of the treaty ; the latter by emigration 
and breeding. It i cumins aho to be seen whether our Govern- 
ment will stand by, and whether the people will suffer it to wit- 
ness the exhibition of this ‘ gioat good, 7 with the. same feel i jigs 
tv hich dictated the wishes above recorded for tlie revival of the 
Fngiish slave-trade. 

'That such projects are not in contemplation, it is unfortunately 
ij iil** impossible to contend. St Domingo is the W<.st Indies, 
m the political language of the Parisian circles: little cure h 
thrown away upon all the rest. The pic\ ailing delusion is, that 
government has only to issue an edict, and send over a ready 
made administration, with a respectable armament, 4 in order 
4 to take quiet possession. 7 The divisions of the i* landers mar, 
as formerly, tend to keep up this deception. r l lie parly of Pf- 
tion, comprising the people of colour, and Id uh-» free before the 
revolution, though greatly inferior to the newly freed negroes 
under Christophe, so far make head against them, that luithc* 
party has been able to subdue the other ; and cadi possesses his 
share of the island. The party of Potion have intrigued w id. 
Buonaparte; they will probably listen to th.e overtures oi' ibi- 
present dynasty still more favour ably ; and the same course oi 
events will, in all likelihood, aueved, which, t Jvc \ ears eg.*, 
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covered the settlement, first with the blood of the uoruntr Hbw, 
then with that of the aiwrn's hbrts s sacrificed by their white aN 
lies to the incurable jealousy ol’lhe two colours ; and lastly, will; 
the bodies of those whites themselves* victims to the unsparing 
climate. lh?t to this prospect the eves of men are shut at Paris • 
if they regm (led the conquest of St I >omingo as impossible, or 
even as extremely difficult, they would scarcely cast away a 
thought on the inlands surrendered by us. 

Next to Ft 1 Domingo, Guadaloupc is by far the most import - 
at it objci i of consideration. Its negro population must he great- 
ly above i 00, 000. it had neatly as many twenty V' j ars ago. The 
annual impoi talion of slaves will certainly exceed 10*000, or about 
half of the whole slave-trade formerly carried on by this coun- 
try for its own settlements, ajid which remained alter the first 
abolition act m 1800. It is most remarkable, that the abolition 
of this great branch of the traffic had been completed. Tim 
ce&sion to Sweden, in March J8i:*, was upon the express con- 
dition of the slave-trade being abolished there in perpetuity. 
And now Sweden, in open violation of the treaty, indirect con- 
travention of the condition of her own tenure, cedes or sells tic* 
island to France, without exacting the continuance of the terms 
upon winch she herself heid it ; and, io make die infamy on both 
aides complete, the price is Norway. Either then the Swedish 
government, by open breach of the treaty, has released us from 
■all our engagements respecting Norway, or we have confirmed 
the cession of Guadnloupc, and released the condition upon 
which we originally ceded it. There is no way out of this di- 
lemma. Indeed, it is plain our government has made its elec- 
tion, and chosen the latter alternative, by refusing to take ad- 
vantage of the breach of covenant, and continuing the blockade 
of Norway. It is confessed, therefore, that alter having abolish- 
ed the slave* trade in Guadnloupc ibr ev*r, we retract, and restore 
it there, in order that something may be given to Sweden. And 
what is this consideration for which we incur the infamy of re- 
viving a ••lave* trade of 10,000 negroes yearly ? The accession 
of France to the subjugation of Norway, and the additional 
chance of exterminating either that brave people, or destroying 
ill eh* liberties. 

Put by far the worst view of this slave-trade treaty yet re- 
mains, The forts and factories of France on the coast of A- 
haca are given up unconditionally to her; and by a single blow 
Use benevolent excitrons of England on that extensive district 
are h ustr.ited ■ — aii that ha* been accomplished is undone in 
a moment; and the hopes of the cnJnrhiencd and virtuous at 
once turned into despair, who;. * u uv eve of their fulfilment* 
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Wo had cleared a coast of above fifteen bundled miles of the 
detestable trudie: we had established there a iloui idling trade? 
in the innocent productions of the land; we had earned it.*; 
hi w ini exportation to the considerable amount id above liaif 
million Sterling y< urly : we had settled a th: mg colony upon 
abolition principle- y — and Us intercourse with tin* Malms had laid 
the fouuda* ions of the most beneficial chatties in their condition. 
The peaceful arts hud begun to succeed ni Aiiica to the con- 
stant, unvaried scenes of war, pillage and ma-s.icre, of vslncu 
tile slave-trade formerly rendered »t the vast tluatre. A mani- 
th't change had commenced in the habits and iot of the native 
lubes nli >ii«jr this extensive district. 'The treaty is made; ami 
H bear-, to this very coast the slave factories of France: Thosts 
Hsioied forts ami depots are all situat'd in the distncS v-Ikms 
ir.ipruvoiiu ut wc have been contemplating; naw one of then 
is witinn a few miles of fSierra Leone Hsdt ! Of .<>! this mis- 
cluef we can only aecjint our gnvei nnieiit upon the ground ox 
their utter ignorance of the subject: They c\»n Lv no possibility 
have anv other excuse. I hit what a prc\iu ament Tor sl.itcMuc'i 
to place ihennive-. in, that tfio\ must cilia v plead guiby to tlui 
eh.frgo of dealing wilfully uu-eius such as these; or urge >u 
their defence, liuil upon. the most momentous interests 01 tlu m 
country and their spent s, they have ob>tuiileiy kept then coni 
of error, wuhout applying to any of the soiirus of can;" l ami 
copious information surrounding them on every aide t \\ a 
need scarcely add, that the slave Lclonis on the coast, so Life- 
ly einhai ked in lawful connnnte, must instantly cxtnjMie mi 
occupations bm the traffic in At do .No other uupioyimiu. can 
exist in its vicinage. We stale it as u fact, that sui die Lomnm 
houses hitherto concerned m die innocent Alncau tuub, h.oe 
already, since tlie news of the treaty, mkqUed the resomlmn of 
withdr iwing immediately bom the ami evui lakm 

steps for dice ling this melunciudy ret i cal. 

It hs tar from our wish, tin the premnt occasion, to intermin- 
gle what may b> termed factious lupus wit it the dht us.-ion of 
this great question of genera] justice and iailiofi.il honour. liuc 
in justice to men whose public conduct we h ive hcquendy ven- 
tured to censure, it is quite impossible not to ou-eivi, that 
all tlie evil of which we now complain arises from the settle- 
ment of these great interests having been trusted to .statesmen 
who, with one or two exceptions, have uniformly been tlie 
advocates of the Slave-trade. It is upon occasions like this 
that the friends of justice and humanity may peiceive the wide 
difference between a nnnistiy composed of abolitionists, and 
vim originally adverse Lu the CuU.w, and ^nh tu.p their 
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liost ility towuuK it when the laws made it imperative upon them 
to abandon their foirner conduct. Our present riders, it is 
hut fair to admit, have not resisted the execution of the abo- 
lition acts; they have even concurred in the measures neces- 
sary for that purpose with more or less readiness. They could 
rot indeed have vary easily refused; they would have expos- 
ed themselves to imminent perils ; ard in all likelihood their 
places would have been the least forfeit paid for their reluc- 
tance. But when an occasion presents itself of resolutely show- 
ing their adherence to the principle which for some years past 
they have professed to adopt; — when any exertion of zeal is 
required — when any risk is» to be encountered, or any sacrifice 
made to the cause ; — then indeed we speedily perceive that the 
country is represented hymen w1kw hearts arc not in the work, 
and who will only help it forward when their hackwaulness 
would lead to their rum and disgrace. If the minister-, who 
abolished the trade in 1800' and 1807 had negotiated the late 
treaty, wlyit man in the country doubts 1 hat they would have 
perished before they set their hands to the aitide which con- 
signs Africa once more to the slave traffic ? 

The arguments from policy which piesent themr, tires upon 
the present question, aij numerous and striking. But we arc 
unwilling to dwell at an} considerable length upon them, when 
the case stands so firmly on grounds of a loftier description. It 
will be for the West Indian interest to explain tire ruinous conse- 
quences to them of an arrangement deeply lamented by thos? 
who on every other occasion I eve been their antagonists, — and 
to prove how the most » \!i: ary views el national advan- 

tage coincide in this cr^e wnb highest and purest principles 
of philanthropy. Some pom- U«»\evo', may be mentioned, 
without devi an g from die -ie-iga of this paper. The sur- 
render of the cciurifs \ > -'.a. ’ operates severely on the credi- 

tors of the planter r^n i * .a triis country. The inducement 
to advance u.en. j } while iho.e ‘ eUlemer.b remained in our pos- 
sesion, was unt so much tin* interest of the loans, as the con- 
signments which the received, and which at once se- 

cured the payment tn dm "mtn -t, and the receipt of a commis- 
.-ion upon die -air-. r L\.v famishing the supplies to the estates 
was a source of similar profit. Now that the colonics arc again 
I’ n nth, all the e profits mu 5 ! cease, — and liu; creditor has for his 
io,i!h nothing but the security of a West India mortgage under a 
imeign government. The sacrifice, then, is not small which the 
ci^iou \A' tlu '»; colours ec^to the merchants of this country. 
[4ut this i *. die smallest jinrt of the lms. Tliere is another, more 
vhmiedvdJ ^::rc:rd v i 4 h the revive] r r dm Sir;? trade, and 
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which bids fair to punish us speodilv and severely for this crimi- 
nal act. The cultivation of the foreign colonies’ will soon be 
an overmatch fop pay, own. The immense crops of new cleared 
lauds will alone Jpress with intolerable weight upon our planters. 
The foreign will undersell ours still further; and our 

planters will, in a short time, be reduced vvhoHv to the supply 
of the home market. To suppose that they will ever <xpmt a 
hogshead of sugar to the Mediterranean, when Franco shall 
ltave cultivated her rich extended territories as fully as the sup- 
plies of negroes from Africa can allow, would be chimerical in 
the extreme. The rhk pf insurrection, and its contagion, has 
been already mentioned ; nor can any one view, without dismay, 
the probable consequences of again pouring into the French, 
islands, and with a rapidity heretofore unknown, those hordes 
c»f slaves, whose sufferings laid the finest colony in the world 
waste by successful' rebellion. Rat the loss of the trade with 
St Domingo and the African coast, deserves to be noticed in 
passing. The exports from f>l Domingo, the produce of negro 
industry since the establishment of the black dynasty, have been 
Constantly increasing ; and la>t year they amounted to above 
twelve hundred thousand pounds. This branch of trade was 
entirely in our hands ; and it probably exceeded in. value some 
kinds of comtmeree about which the statesmen of this country 
have always made a prodigious clamour. We question if the Me- 
thuen treaty ever /secured anything so respectable in point of ad- 
vantage. It is needless to say that all this is given up ; — and it 
is annihilated as to all the world, if the subjugation of the negroes* 
shall be accomplished. 'Flic trade with Africa, amounting to 
above half a milium Sterling, i» irretrievably gone 5 and it may 
be, that our merchants and manufacturers shall experience such 
a competition during the peace, as to make the loss of this com- 
merce a v shatter of regret, on principles of mercantile profit 

^<gc}y>/ M ‘ 'V 7, ' 

* that we should inquire upon what possi- 

ble grounds such hieasure$ as those we have been contemplating 
defend^^yyh^i excuse the ministers of this country can 
for thg aei^icji they have done, fraught with all these 
minuets fb ln qrdet to ‘estimate die real merits of their case, 
we must c$^e?we,, that nothing but a proof of absolute necessity 
wjlFby ojr.any avail. Now, there is no means of ^sho vying that 
necessity existed, except by attending to the circum- 
jgtapggs of the parties negotiating, and to the dther tenns of* the 
The Allies were in a Cor-tlit ib^^q^ictute almost . 
"ever^'point ; — else, why so much praise df /tfteir moderation? 
They did in fact impose upon France whatever terms they Ifotfjjj* 
vol. xxin. no. la, K >>; „ 
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Mdered their own security to require. Not one of tl*em had 
any interest in the slave trade; for Spain and Portugal cannot 
be mentioned as parties influencing the negotiations. On the 
contrary, we hear it asserted in Parliament, tl)at Austria, Rus- 
sia and Prussia, expressed themselves favourable to the aboli- 
tion ; and Sweden, wc know, by a solemn act, a year ago, re- 
cognized the principle, and carried it into effect. Then, how 
comes it to pass that so much difficulty was found in anuexing 
to the cession of the French islands, the condition of abolishing 
the traffic ? Pot it be remembered that they were in our hands, 
and that we had lost no territory which we demanded back* 
nor required the cession of any place whatever for our own se- 
curity or benefit. Our giving up our conquests at all, was a sa- 
crifice for the common good ; a purchase, with the fruits of our 
own exertions, of advantages for the powers of the Continent % 
only remotely, and on the great scale of interest, profitable to 
ourselves. We had largely sacrificed for the same objects in o- 
ther quarters. We had spent hundreds of millions, and exhaust- 
ed our best blood for the independence of Europe; and we asked 
no other return but the security which her happiness in the long- 
run affords us. Each of the Allies, on the other hand, gains, not 
merely an independent existence, but large indemnities for past 
losses, as well as the restoration of almost all their lost dominions. 
None of them purchase these immense gains by any price given 
to France,— -unless indeed the abstaining from burning Paris can 
be accounted a cession or a sacrifice. It is out of our conquests 
that all the indemnities and restorations made to France and 
Holland are taken ; and unquestionably we have some right to 
dictate the terms on which they shall be given. It signifies not 
whether we give them on account of France herself, and, to 
speak the truly tmstatesmaniihe language of the day, her old 
government, or on account of the Allies* In either case, we 
nave a right to impose terms and conditions. However, it seems 
manifest that our cession is in favour of bur Allies. Jipvr clear 
then does the path appear to ail easy "adjustment on the best 
principle ! The Allies communicate with us respecting the re- 
storation of the French colon res ; we answer \lOr <t them*, and be- 
fore a word h exchanged with France*' jhat |or the benefit of 
the general cause, we are willing to make the surrender ; ..but 
we add, that as this is to benefit ourselves not one. acre of ter- 
ritory, wc must lock to the interests of those under. cur protec- 
tion in Africa, as well as of our, European Allies, — •ana nuxefe , 
give up the French islands, without thereby reviving the $fn- 
cap ^ttvc trade. A condition so pure and disinterested, foetid- 
ed uifoh the selfsame principles which called for — nay, wbicl* 
jjpr*z<ed fhe ces^ipn at all— never could be objected to for & . 
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moment by any prince or minister who had understanding suf- 
ficient to comprehend the statement of the question. A regard 
to consistency imperiously demanded it. For, by what subtlety 
can we affect to distinguish between violence and injustice in 
Europe, and in Africa ? What ground have we for interpos- 
ing in Continental affairs, and holding ourselves out as the? 
champions of justice and national independence, if Wc allow pub- 
lic crimes, infinitely more atrocious than any that France hn<j 
committed in Europe, to be perpetrated by her in every oilier 
quarter of the globe ? Were a French man of war to land her 
crew in any part of Spain, and pillage a hamlet, earning off 1 a 
few of the inhabitants, how would all the Allied court* resound 
with indignant complaints, and how speedily would justice bo 
demanded ? All that the friends of consistency now contend 
for, is, that the Allies should not have permitted France, by 
their treaty, to carry the worst species of cruelty and destruc- 
tion over whole kingdoms, and murder and kidnap myriads of 
> people, fully as deserving of regard as tho*e Spaniards — who 
abhor liberty, delight in being persecuted, and glory in their bi- 
gotry and ignorance. England lmd fully as good a right to 
make a stand for Africa as for Spain. 

But we see no reason from the facts, to doubt the possibility of 
accomplishing the object. Wherever any tiling was to be gained 
from France, either for the benefit of the Allies or of England, 
France, we find, was disposed, or was compelled to submit. The? 
treaty abounds with examples of this most material descrip- 
tion. We shall only take those relating to England. She retains 
Malta, the great bone of contention at the last peace, and the 
chief ostensible ground of the war. She keeps the Cape of Good 
Hope, a settlement far more precious to Holland than to her 3 
and the loss of which to the one party is irreparable, while the 
gain to the other inconsiderable. In the East Indies we keep 
all our conquests fifom the native powers, and no questions ask- 
ed, instead of being obliged to account for our acquisitions ; and 
we obtain the Isle of France, a most favourite possession of the 
French. In the West Indies we retain St Lucia and Tobago, 
’and we are allowed to carry on our American war, as if it were 
a private quarrel, something in the nature of an internal rebel- 
lion, in which no foreign power had any right, to interfere. 
Whence all these accessions of territory and accommodations 
chiefly at the expense of France and Holland ? * Perhaps tins 
reason 14 more obvious than creditable to the parties. There m 
some advantage, real or supposed, of a very ordinary stamp,, to 
be reaped from each acquisition.— Malta is useful in trade, 
still more so in the event of a new war j— the Cape is of some 
supposed benefit to §ur Indian commerce, and, in war, might 
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prove a source of annoyance to our shipping ; — Isle of France 
is a dangerous privateering station in the bauds of an enemy ; — 
St Lucia has a most convenient harbour; — and Tobago is chief- 
ly possessed by British subjects, who would lq|c considerably by 
a surrender. All these are powerful reasons for our wishing to 
Icecp the settlements in question, no doubt; but whence comes 
it about that we have been allowed to gratify our wish so freely? 
Alas ! can any one doubt that these settlements are the equiva- 
lent which we have received for abandoning Africa to the hor- 
rors of the Slave-trade ? If We had only made the same strug- 
gle for that object which we did for our own gains, we must have 
carried our point. Even the point of honour lias been given up 
by France, where our interests required it. The East Indian 
settlements arc restored, under a condition that there shall be no 
* forts built in them, and only a sufficient number of troops sta- 
lio'ried for the purposes of police. Would it have been more Im- 
1 imitating to France, had the Allies required her to abandon the 
Slave-trade; to refrain from cm vying over more negroes to the 
West Indies, as slit* has engaged to carry over no more soldiers 
tO thc East; to restrict herself in a point essential to our secu- 
rity iu one part of our dominions, a* she has in fact agreed to 
'do in n particular connected with our security in another ? The 
nature of things does not allow any other than circumstantial 
evidence in such a question as this. \\ r e cannot, except by cir- 
cumstance^ discover whether the government might or might 
not have obtained from France the abandonment of the traffic : 
but when we find that the government succeeded wherever they 
' had a plain interest and a strong desire to succeed, the inference 
is pretty strong, that a similar inclination, if equally well pur- 
sued, would also have been gratified with respect to the mote 
exalted object before u^. ^ 

We have'hcard, with pain, many persons whose zenl for the 
cause is the least doubtful of their good qualities, contending 
that the war ought to have been continued for this object ; and 
that the question being between Peace and the Abolition, they 
preferred the latter. It is hurtful to the object in, view to take- 
such an issue; and we, a j;c confident, that the support which the 
question may thereby^eceive from the interested and profligate 
friends of war, is much more than b dailced by the support 
which it loses in more respectable quarters. In truth, the ques- 
tion, with an honc&t #nd zealous government, never could have 
arisen. While the Allies were victorious, it single wetfd must 
. have been sufficient ; and the keeping the sword drawn another 
day would not have been necessary for the cause of justice. But 
unhappily, we felt ourselves stioug enough to do wrong ; we 
gave to the Bourbons wlmt no British minister durst have yield- 
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re! to Buonaparte; and the expectation was, that, in the noise 
and intoxication of triumph, the voice of humanity would not 
be heard, nor the reproaches of conscience felt. 

It is gratifying i& think, that such a delusion must now have 
passed away. Notwithstanding the vehement joy of the season 
ior peace, and the less rational tumult of congratulation which 
the arrival of the conquerors has excited, the friends of the A- 
bolilion have been awake, .and at their posts. They have bound- 
ed the alarm ; and the country is already in motion to express 
its horror of the Slave- trading stipulation. A very large meet- 
ini; lias just been held in London; and a loud and unanimous 
reprobation of the article was expressed, and a petition to Par- 
liament voted and signed. That a similar feeling may be exhi- 
bited in other places, and that similar steps may be taken to ren- 
der it ellectual, is earnestly to be Imped. It cannot be alleged, 
that these proceedings are loo late Much evil has indeed been 
done ; but none that may not yet be repaired. There may be a 
new treaty at the congress which is about to assemble; and the 
detestable stipulation of five years of crime may be abandoned. 
If the arrangements of treaties wore never changed by subsequent 
arrangements, how come* Guruhiloupe to be now restored to 
Trance and the Slave-trade, within a year alter it was ceded to 
Sweden in perpetuity, with the express condition of the Slave- 
trade ceasing for ever ? It cannot be contended that those con- 
ventions alone are of lasting force, which eternally disgrace the 
parties, and provide for < he most criminal course of conduct; 
while the vows to do justly and mercifully, are to be broken, al- 
most as soon as they are made. But (he expression of national 
feeling wall be highly useful in showing the government what 
punishments await rulers who betray the highest duties of. their 
stations, proving how vain are all their hopes of escaping detec- 
tion, even in circumstances the most favourable to their evasion. 
We may venture to foretell, that thh> is the last time such ati 
experiment will, be ventured, if the country only docs its duty. 
The! treaty of Lhrccht obtained for England an increased slave- 
trade, as the reward of her sacrifices and her victories ; the peace 
of Amiens enabled her to clear the great island of Trinidad at 
expense of life too horrible to contemplate ; the peace of 1 8 1 1« 
lias rewarded the sufferings, and crowned the triumphs of the 
Allies, by reviving the Slave-traffic seven years after we had a- 
bolished it, and three after we had declared it a felony v # Let 
the people but speak out their sense of this last disgrace to their 

* ft is rather strange that this treaty, allowing' France five years of 
felony* should have been concluded at the moment ! hat two wealthy mer- 
chant# Ifcy in the hulks for Botany-B&y, Convi&ed under Mr Broughatn^ 
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name, ami no other minister will ever dare carry on a Slave- 
trading negociatioiu 

The work before us is the valuable contribution of one of the 
most zealous and able friends of the causey- to the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes now explained. It is understood to be the 
production of Mr Stephen \ and, having been' originally pub- 
lished in lbQU, when it excited much k*s attention than it de- 
served, is now republished with a sho^t preface and a dedication 
to the Emperor of Russia, who is understood to be a zealous 
well wisher of the Abolition. It contains a life of Tous&aiuf from 
the hot sources of published or of private information ; and is 

! >nrtic ? ilarly valuable at the present moment, from the important 
ights which it throws upon the conduct of the war of extermi- 
nation waged in St Domingo, at the last European peace. It 
clearly evinces the impossibility of now restoring the French 
yoke there, without extirpating by far the greater part of the 
black population. We recommend it to the attention of our 
readers; ami only lament that the learned author lias not brought 
the subject down to the present tune', by discussing the changes 
which have more recently taken place in that great Island. ' 
With respect to the Dedication, w^ have one observation to 
offer. The Emperor Alexander is highly praised as the * m&g- 
* nanimous liberator of Europe ; 9 and hopes are expressed that 
lie will do as much for Africa. It ,is no doubt greatly to be la- 
mented, that the zeal for Africa and the Abolition, which is said 
io exist among the Allies, should be confined to those who have 
neither negroes nor colonies in their possession. Hut we shall 
state in one sentence our reason for joining with the author and 
others, in the confidence that much good may be expected from 
that high quarter. Il is, became we understand it to be the Enn- 
peror’s design to show all Europe a spectacle tmly worthy of 
admiration, and in reality as much for the common interest as 
£br the advancement of justice and sound principles, --the resto- 
ration of Poland to the rank of a separate state, connected with 
liussia, but enjoying laws and a constitution of its own* f ‘ k 

f The mention ot Princes upon this occasion, gives Us an oppor- 
tunity of doing an act of justice to two branches. of our own Royal 
Family, who have upon toe recent occasion come forward, as most 
honourable exceptions to, the fact often deplored in this Journal, viz. 
that all the Princes of the blood, save the Duke of Gloucester, are 
the avowed and strenuous patrons of the Slavt-tradef The Duke of 
Sussex has nobly declared himself a friend of the Abolition} and wle 
are informed that Lord Grenville held the Duke of Kent’s proxy 
upon his late motion for an address in the House of Lords.— May £<f 
bright gn example be 'followed in a family w&ich now stands almost 
tingle in its subport of this dreadful traffic 1 
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Art. VII. A Dictionary of the Malayan Language; in fwa 
J’art&y Malayan and E/?gfish, and English and Malayan. By 
Wm. Mak^den, IMl S. Author of tlie History of' Sumati a. 
Quarto. 1812. 

A Grammar of the Malayan Language / y mth an Introduction 
nnd Praxis . By Wm. Maiuoun, F. 1J.S. Author of tlie 
Malayan Dictionary, anti the History of ^ Sumatra- Quarto. 
1812. 

Tt is remarkable, that though European influence was earlier 
A- established # jn the Islands than on tlie Continent of Lidia, 
and though this influence has now endured more than three 
centuries, little or no progress has been made in the knowledge 
of this interesting region. The language, manners, nnd go- 
vernment of the petty and savage nations of America* and of 
the inlanders of the South Sea, are, in fart, much better known 
to us, than those of the comparatively polished millions who in*, 
habit the inlands of the East ; and it may be averred, that there 
U no part of the world, of equal interest and value, with which 
werfiro imperfectly acquainted. 

.The blame of such gross and unpardonable ignorance lies 
chiefly with the Dutch, who, though so long the unmolested so- 
vereigns of this part of the world, have hardly contributed, in 
any manner, to tlie elucidation of its history, literature, or man* 
ners. It was in their Indian dominions that the incompatible 
characters of merchant and sovereign were first united, and 
where the impolicy of this union was most fully displayed. In 
the true spirit of traders, commercial, political, and judicial du- 
ties were alike can itd on through the medium of a miserable 
lingua Franca. Every thing was made the subject of monopo- 
ly. With a gross ignorance of human nature, and even of the 
interest of the taskmaster, the very husbandmen were compelled 
to produce, at fotced rates, almost e very article of subsistence; 
and, while the resources of their policy were exhausted in sup- 
pressing the spirit of industry, and lessening its produce, tlie ad- 
ministration of justice was delegated entirely to the native ser- 
vants, those very individuals who had already bargained with the 
government for the forced produce, and into whose hands the 
people and country were consigned, to enable them to fulfil their 
bargain ! The fruit of these measures was, that when a district 
was ceded to the Dutch, and they commenced their forced culu - 
vatiorii and forced deliveries , it was not unusual, to the disgrace 
of the European character, to see at once five or six thousand 
families take refuge in the territories of the native princes- , 
That literature and science should not have been much ett* 
coufaged by such a government, will not excite surprise. 
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the extent of the indifference which it produced may well be 
regarded as incredible. At the moment ©f the dissolution of 
their empire* we are persuaded there was not a single European 
living acquainted with the Javanese languagc^the language of 
at least four millions of people, between whom and the Dutch 
there had existed a connexion of 200 years, which had given 
rise to transactions of ra> mean importance! in the history oi the 
republic itself An equal ignorance prevailed respecting the 
languages of the populous and commercial nations of the Celebes. 
The Malay itself hardly fared better. At the period when the 
dominion of the Epglish was finally established over the Dutch 
possessions, they could not find one Hollander able to speak and 
write the language ; and still Jess any acquainted with its litera- 
ture. At an earlier period of their history, something more of 
literary curiosity may indeed be descried — though nothing was 
achieved, even then, which any of the literary nations of Europe 
would have been very proud to acknowledge. 

By the works of the intelligent and philosophical writer which 
are now before us, we arc, indeed, almost compensated for the 
ignorance and supineness of Ins predecessors*. His History of 
►Sumatra presents a philosophical, interesting, and (we speak 
from experience) a faithful and accurate picture of the state of 
society among the native*; of the* Eastern inlands ; and, we arc 
now presented with a Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay 
language, — the language of perhaps four or five millions of peo- 
ple, and the medium of connexion between ipany more. These 
.works are executed in such a style of excellence, as leaves us 
little room to regret that we possess no other guides to the ac- 
quirement of the language, f hat the task of composing them 
should have fallen into such hands as Mr Marsden’s, we consi- 
der as a circumstance equally fortunate fpr the student and the 
literary reputation of our country ; and one, in which we do not 
think it extravagant to say, that the natives of; these tetiiote isl- 
ands, if they are to remain under our sway* have a fer more 
important interest than in any of the political revolutions of 
which they have recently been the objects* 

The Malay language, independent ofThofte extensive coun- 


tries of which it is the mother tongue, is the language of com- 
merce on all the shores of Eastern India* and is very extensive- 
ly used as that of literature and of corresj mdcncc. * From the 
utter want of this language, however, we found ourselves, when 
the Dutch colonies enrpe into our possession, nearly in a simi- 
lar situation as when we matJe our first conquests on the Con* 

* The Javanese is so distinct f»oui the Malay, that thes^ people 
^ are not intelligible in the least degree to each othrr. In the interior 
gi Java, not one nat'vc out of U>,000 can speak Malay. 
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tiuent of India, when our ignorance of the native tongues sub- 
jected as to constant error and vexation, arid oftentimes to seri- 
ous imposition. But in whatever relations wo may stand to the 
natives of tht^$*egions, the acquisition of their language must ob- 
viously be of tile very first importance ; and M. Marsden's works 
pul it in the power of every individual to acquire a ready and 
thorough acquaintance with that winch is of most general utili- 
ty, and which is besides the key tn all the rest. 

Such is the execution of the elementary part of Mr Marsdcn’s 
Grammar and Dictionary, that he has left liule room tor criti- 
cism. In his grammatical inquiries, he has- judiciously thrown 
off the trammels of European method j and, pm suing the natu- 
ral order of things, laid down a system of rules Af» perfect and 
complete as the nature uf the subject will admit. In the Dic- 
tionary he has, with great propriety, adhered to the system 
of oithograplfy prevalent with the hot native writers, lo the 
orthography and to the type, perhaps, the best compliment that 
can be paid is to say, that, upon being shown to natives of the 
country, they admired the execution, mid pel used the printed 
letter with the same facility as their own bc*t manuscripts. The 
selection of words is copious ; and it was not often toe met with 
disappointment in turning up the Dictionary for reference. In 
the instances where we did, the words were such as belong more 
to the familiar style of conversation than to the written language; 
:i circumstance which we are inclined to ascribe to the want, on 
Mr Marsden’s part, of a living guide, a want which it is no ea*sy 
matter to conceive how he supplied. That he should have at- 
tained accuracy, precision and copiousness without such assist- 
ance, and with scarcely any aid from lus predecessors, is a sin- 
gular proof of the t dents and industry which he has brought to 
the execution of his arduous undertaking. 

In the introduction to his Grammar, Mr Marsdcn has dis- 
cussed some interesting points respecting the history, religion 
and antiquities of the countries on whoso language he was em- 
ployed. Thc'Jtcccnt date of our acquaintance wnh these sub- 
jects, and in a great degree the nature of the subjects themselves, 
render Mr Marsden much more open to criticism here than in 
the technical par.t of his work. The early history and antiqui- 
ties of all nations are, indeed, the natural province of hypothe- 
sis and conjecture ; and it is only by a, lull and free discussion 
that we can hope to throw some glimmerings of light ufou sub- 
jects inevitably involved in so much obscurity. 1 lie ingenious 
author whose opinions we are about to canvass, will be among 
the first, we are convinced, to approve of these sentiments^ and 
we shall not, therduio, hesitate to submit some of his leading 
doctrines to the test of strict inquiiv. 
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* As a written language, ’ observes Mr Marsden , 1 the Malayan lias 
been cultivated with no inconsiderable degree of care ; and, however 
the diulect*, as spoken, may vary from each other in the sound of cer- 
tain vowels (as will be noticed particularly in the Grammar), or by 
the adoption of local and barbarous term 5 : from the inland people, or 
from Europeans, there is a striking consistency in the style of writing, 
not only of books in prose and verse, but also of epistokny correspond- 
ence ; and my own experience has proved to me, that no c* outer dif- 
ficulty attends the translation of letters from the Princes of tue Mo- 
lucca Islands, than from those of Kedah or Tranggan in the Penin- 
sula, or of Mcnangkabau in Sumatra. Nor is this uniformity sur- 
prising, when we consider that none of the conTposition* in their pre- 
sent form, can be presumed more ancient than the introduction of the 
Mahometan religion in the fourteenth, or at soonest the thirteenth 
century, at which period, the Arabic mode of writing must likewise 
have been adopted ; for although it cannot be doubted that the Ma- 
lays, as well as the other natives of these countries, made use ot a 
written character previously to that great innovation, yet the general 
style of composition, must have received a strong tincture f>*om its 
new dress ; and this Arabian garb being similar throughout the* dif- 
ferent islands, we arc naturally led to expect a more marked resem- 
blance in the language so clothed, than in the original nakedness of 
the oral dialects. 

* The antiquity of these dialects, we are entirely without the means 
of ascertaining, so modern is the acquaintance of Europeans with that 
part of the East. The earliest specimen we possess, is that furnished 
by the circumnavigator Pigasctta, the companion of Magcllhan, who 
visited the Island of Tedon in the year 1521 ; and whose vocabulary, 
in spite of the unavoidable errors of transcription and printing, ac- 
cords as exactly with the Malayan, of the present day, as those form- 
ed by any of our modern travellers ; and proves, that no material al- 
teration in the tongue has taken place in the course of three centu- 
ries. , In the vocabulary collected by the Dutch navigators at Terna- 
ti in 1599, (‘ servant de pvomptuaue a ccux qui y d&irent navigeur, 
car la Ianguc Malayte s’use par toutes les Indes Orientales principal- 
jnent ez Molueques’), we equally find an entire identity with the mo- 
dern dialect. * 1 

‘ Having described the language aB confined in general to the 
sea-coasts of those countries where it is spoken, and consequently as 
that of settlers or traders, we are naturally led to inquire in what 
particular country it is indigenous, and from whence it has extended 
itself throughout the Archipelago. Many difficulties v/ill be found 
to atfen^ the solution of this question ; — partly occasioned by the bias 
of rece&fed opinions, grounded on the plausible assertions of those whq 
have written on the subject ; and partly from the want of discriminate n 
ing ypleen the country from whence the language may be prefiuiq* 
ed‘l*Ave originally proceeded, and that country, from whence, ai 
a Subsequent period, numerous colonies and commercial adventurers 
•issuing, widely diffused it amongst the islands, whose rich produce 
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in spicks, gold, and other articles, attracted their cupidity. From 
the Peninsula, especially* where trade is known to have flouiished 
for several centuries with extraordinary vigour, and to have occa- 
sioned a correspondent population, these migrations took place ; and 
it was natural for those travellers, who, in earlv times, visited Jo- 
hor, Malacca, and other populous towns. in that quarter, to bestow 
on it the appellation of the Malay an. Peninsula, or (with much less 
propriety) the Peninsula of Malacca, and to consider it as the mo- 
ther country of the Malays; which in fact it is with respect to the 
colonics it has so abundantly sent forth. Put subsequent investiga- 
tion has taught us, that in the Peninsula itself, the Malays were 
only settlers; and that the interior districts, like those of the islands 
in general, are inhabited by distinct races of men. Among these, 
are the Orang henna , or Aborigines, noticed by Mr UafHcs, in his 
valuable Paper on the Malayu Nation, printed in the Asiat. Res. 
vol. XII. 

4 From the paucity of their numbers, as here described, we are 
led to remark, that they must have been reduced in an extraordinary 
degree, either by wars or pvoselytism, (which tends to confound 
them with the Malays), since the days of the Portugueze govern* 
ment. I must further take the liberty of observing, with respect 
to rtic word henna , (as being of importance in the present investi- 
gation), that it is entirely unconnected with the Arabic hern, <£ sons, 
or tribe, ” from which it cannot be derived by any rule or analo- 
gy whatever; but h, on the contrary, a genuine Malayan term, 
signifying country, region, land, ” or one of those radical words, 
which the Malayan has in coimnoirwith the East-insular or Polyne- 
sian languages, being found not only in the Bisaya , and other du-- 
loots of the Philippines, but also in the South Sea languages, un- 
der the' form (dilltuing more in appearance than reality) of il tehen* 

muiy'' and* “ Jenna . ” To render it applicable to u persons, 1 ’ the 
word o/ang miv-t be prefixed; and orang henna signifies, literally and 
strictly, “ the people of the land, ” as distinguished from foreign 
settlers or invaders ; and this phrase alone affords no weak proof, (if 
others were wanting), that the Malays do not regard themselves as 
the original inhabitants, but as the occupiers only, of the country. 

* In the neighbouring island of Sumatra, on the contrary, the 
kingdom which occupies the central part, and claims a paramount 
jurisdiction over the whole ; which, in ancient times, was of great 
celebrity, and, even in its ruins, is the object of superstitious vene- 
ration with all descriptions of inhabitants ; this kingdom of Me- 
siaifgkabau is entirely peopled with Malays ; the language there 
Spoken is Malayan only ; and no tradition exists of the country hav- 
ing ever been inhabited by any other race. So strong, indeed, is the 
notion of their own originality, that they commence their national 
history ‘with an account of Noah’s Hood, and pf the disembarkation 
of certain persons from the ark, at a place between the mouths of 

JPal&nbaug and Jqmbi rivers : who \yere their lineal ancestors ; which 

% ' ► ’ 
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belief, however futile, serves to show that they consider themselves 
as the Owing Iwnuru or people of the soil, indigence non advance. 

* From such a Malayan country, rather than from any maritime 
establishments, which' always bear the stamp of colonization, we 
might be justified in presuming the Malays of parts to have 
proceeded in the first, instance : But it happens that we are not oblig- 
ed to rest onr opinion upon this reasoning from probabilities ; for we 
have, in support of it, the authority of the native historians of the 
Peninsula, the most distinguished of whom assert, in positive, terms,, 
that the earliest Malayan settlers there, by whom the city of JSiriga- 
pura was founded at i ujong tanah, or “ the extremity of the Jand,-” 
in the twelfth century, migrated in the spirit of adventure from Su- 
matra, where they had previously inhabited, a district on the banks 
of the river Malayn , said, in the style of mythology, to have its 
source in the mountain of Maha-meru. ^For some details respecting 
this emigration, the transactions that succeeded, the expulsion of the 
Malays from Sirfga-pura, in the reign of thejr fifth king, Sri Iskan- 
der Shah , by the forces of the king of Majapahit , at that time the 
principal monarch of Java, their founding the city of Malacca in 
1253, and also respecting the connexion still understood to subsist 
between Mananghabcu> as the parent state, and that of Remhau , a 
district situated inland of Malacca , “ the laja of which, as well as 
his officers, receive their authority and appointments from the Sunfa- 
tran sovereign, ^ I must take the liberty of referring the reader to 
the history of Sumatra, (ed. 3, p. 325 to 345), in which he will 
find the authorities for what is h erg ad van cod, collected and discussed. 

It is not, however, to be confidently expected, that an opinion so 
much at variance with those hitherto prevailing on the subject, wjill 
be adopted without further and strict investigation. To the advo- 
cates for the superiority of {he Malays .of the peninsula* and of their 
language over what they term provincial dialects, I have only to say 
that it is by no means my intention to contest that superiority, how- 
ever ideal, which may have been acquired by a more extensive inter- 
course with other nations, but only to state the grounds for a belief 
that the generic name of Malayu , now so widely disseminated, did 
not in ils origin belong to tfoat country, but to th^jpterior of the op- 
posite island, where, in the neighbourhood of the mountain Sutfgei- 
pagu, so celebrated for its gold mines, and front ; whence rivers are 
said to flow towards either coast, it is found as ^ cpromon appellative 
at this day, and particularly belongs to the great tribe pf Srngei- 
pngu Malayu of whom, an account is given in the work Yalentyn* 

S deel, “ Ceschryvinge van Sumatra. ” , p. 13, 14- 

The proof!* of the origin oi the Malays from Menangfcabau, 
above alluded to by Mr Mai -den, are contained in the following 
pas^ge& of the history of Sumatra. 

* lt : has hitherto beep considcied as an obvious truth, and admit- 
ted Without examination, that wherever they are found upon the nu- 
'jnlti'oyti islands forming this they (the Malays) or their 
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-ancestors, must h&ve migrated from the country named by Euro- 

S ans (and by them alone) the Malayan Peninsula, or PenmsuJa of 
alacca, of which the indigenous and proper inhabitants were un- 
derstood to be Malays : and accordingly, in the former editions of this 
Work, r spoke of*he natives of Menangkabau as having acquired 
their religion, language, manners, and other national characteristics, 
from the settling among them of genuine Malays from the neighbour- 
ing continent. It will, however, appear from the authorities L shall 
produce, amounting as nearly to positive evidence as the nature of 
the subject will admit, that the present possessors of the coasts of 
the Peninsula were, on the contrary, in the first instance, adventurers 
from Sumatra, who, in the twelfth century, formed an & UbJishment 
there; and that the indigenous inhabitants, gradually driven by them 
to the woods and mountains, so far from being the stock from whence 
the Malays were propagated, are an entirely different race of men, 
nearly approaching in their physical character to the negroes of 
Africa. 

* The evidences of this migration from Sumatra are chiefly found in 
two Malayan books, well known, by character at least, to those who 
arj* conversant with the wiitten language ; the one named Paju assa- 
laiin or Maku ta srgalu raja raja , The Crown of all Kings ; and the 
other more immediately to the purpose, S ulalat a md at in, or Penuraa 
a?i segala raja raja , The Descent of all (Malayan) Kings. Of 
these; itha^not been my good fortune to obtain copies ; but the con- 
tents, so far as they apply to the present subject, have been full v de- 
tailed by two eminent Dutch writers, to whom the literature of this 
part of the East was familiar. Petrus Van der Worm first couimu- 
‘ picated the knowledge of these historical treatises in his learned In- 
troduction to the Malayan Vocabulary of Guynier, printed at Bata- 
via in the year 1677 ; and extracts to the same efFect were afterwards 
given by Valentyn, in Vol. V. p. 316-20 of his elaborate wot pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1726. The books are likewise mentioiu d in 
a list of Malayan authors, by G. H. Werndly, at the end of his 
Makiscke SpraaMunst, and by the ingenious Dr Leyden in his Pa- 
per oil the* ^Languages and Literature of the Indo*Qhine$e Nations, 
recently published in Vol. X. of the Asiatic Researches. The sub- 
stance of the information conveyed by them, is as follows ; and I 
trust it will not be though* that the mixture of a portion of mytho- 
logical fable in, accounts of this nature, invalidates what might other- 
wise have credit as historical fact. The utmost, indeed, we can pre- 
tend to ascertain is, what the natives themselves believe to have been 
thetr ancient history : and it is proper to remark, that, in the present 
question, there can be no suspicion of bia$ from national vanity, as 
we have reason to presume that the authors of these books were not 
Suftfatrans. 

- *' The original country inhabited by the Malayan race, (accord* 

’ fog to these authorities), was the kingdom of, Palembang , in th$ isl- 
and of Indahts, now Sumatra, on tliQ river Malaya, which flows by 
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the mountain named Mnha-mcru , and discharges itself into the river 
Tatang (on which Palembang stands) before it joins the sea. Hav- 
ing chosen for their king, or leader, a prince named Sri Tun Bu • 
vxma y who boasted his descent from Iskander the Great, — and to 
whom, on that account their natural Chief, Delnavg Lebar Daun , 
submitted his authority, — they emigrated, under his command fa- 
bout the year 1 1 GO) to the south-eastern extremity of the opposite 
Peninsula, named Ujong Tanah; where they were at first distinguish- 
ed by the appellation of Orang de bawah Angin, or the Leeward 
People ; but in time, the coast became generally known by that of 
Tanah Malayo , or the Malayan Land. 9 

Were the historical evidence, here referred to, implicitly to be 
relied on, the question of the origin of the Malays must neces- 
sarily be considered as set at rest; — but the nature of the sub- 
ject itself, and our recent and. yet imperfect knowledge of this 
part of the East, are such as ought to render our decisions ex- 
tremely cautious. For our own part, we profess to be of opi- 
nion, that the old and generally received notion of the Penin- 
sula being the cradle of the Malay tribes, is supported by evi- 
dence, at least as strong as the contrary conclusion of Mr Mars- 
den; and shall proceed to state our- reasons, for differing upofr 
this point from a writer so well entitled to dictate upon most 
subjects of Oriental History. 

In the first place, wc conceive that the traditions of the Ma* 

* Jays themselves arc altogether undeserving of notice ; and that the 
documents referred to by Mr M., attest nothing more than the 
recent prevalence of such a tradition. Their imbecility of reason, 
and their ignorance as to matters of fact, are equally beyond 
the comprehension of any One accustomed only to European 
society. Such is the lubricity of their memory, or their in- 
capacity of attention, that they can scarcely ever recount the 
most simple occurrence, without intermingling some fictitious 
and marvellous circumstance, which they speedily come most , 
implicitly to believe. To speak of the native history of such 
a people, therefore, is obviously a mere mockery; — and all the 
legends they have, arc accordingly the most extravagant and 
puerile fables. It is of still more decisive consequence* how- 
ever, to observe, that all their productions of this sort, are no- 
toriously and avowedly posterior to the Mahomedan conversion, 
though relating events two centuries anterior to that period ; the 
narrative of which coulci only have been handed down through 
the imperfect medium of tradition ; — for there is not the slight* 
est^esumption, that they knew any thing of the art of writing 
befefte that period. There is not at least the smallest vestige of 
^ancient alphabet ; whilst all their neighbours had one, which' 
they have preserved even after their conversion. They possessed 
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no era ; nay, they seem even to have been ignorant of the ordi- 
nary division of time into days, weeks, and years, — a division 
well known to their less uncivilized neighbours, the Javanese. 
To oral tradition alone, therefore, could the Malays trmt for 
the preservation pf their annals ; and in this manner, it is well 
known the history of a people, for any length of time, has ne- 
ver been transmitted with fidelity* In the>e circumstances, it is 
riot difficult to discover what we should think, when we find the 
Mahom«h»n dates assigned to transactions long antecedent to 
the introduction of that faith; and which, therefore, must ne- 
cessarily have been transmitted for centuries in the oral tradi- 
tions of a people who, even at this day, and after an intercourse 
of 500 years with strangers far superior to themselves, have 
so little idea of computation and chronology, that the most en- 
lightened individuals among them are seldom able to tell their 
own age, or the year of their biitln 

» In the circumstances under which the migration is said to 
have taken place, there arc, we think, some matters not very re- 
i c'oncileable to probability. We can no t, for example, help con- 
sidering it as most improbable that an inland people, attached 
to tfic soil, and acquainted with agriculture, as the people of 
Menangkabau evidently were, should, in a country where there 
was still abundance of unoccupied land, at once change their 
habits, and undertake a foreign and a maritime emigration. It 
is scarcely more likely that the colony of a single state, settling 
in a situation, and under circumstances not favourable to the 
increase of the human species, should, in tjie course of a cen- 
tury or two at most, have overspread and peopled the shores of 
such various and distant countries. To account for their dis- 
semination, under favourable circumstances, is by no means im- 
possible; but that “these favourable circumstances have, at no 
time, existed among a people so situated as the Malays, we may 
be fully assured. Their piratical and roving manners, with their 
distaste for agriculture, musfalways have rendered their means? 
of subsistence precarious, and their multiplication consequently 
slow and scanty. They have at present an abundance of new 
land ; their piratical and roving’ manners arc repressed ; and yet 
we know that population is not on the increase. Mr Marsden’s 
own authentic statements confirm this assertion ; and from actual 
observation, the writer of this article has it in his power to as- 
sert that, under favourable circumstances, the average number of 
living children to a marriage is rated highly at 2. 

In proof of the antiquity which the inhabitants ascribe to tho 
state of Menaifgkabau, Mr Marsdeft quotes a tradition which 
cxbt$ at^ong the people of the district near Palcmbang, of a 
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lucent upon their amts by certain persons from Noah's Ark. 
Purely nothing can be iidenal from this, but the gross ig- 
norance and simplicity of those who believe in it. Among e* 
very people, however inconsiderable, pr recent as a natioty, 
tliereare to be found some traditions respecting their first origin, 
which generally re fer to some personages of nolo in their system 
of religion. One conclusion, however, we may draw with con- 
fidence — that among a people who could believe in such a fable* 
the lapse of a single century must remove all preceding facts 
much farther from their knowledge or recollection, than -ten 
times the period among a people acquainted with history and 
chronology. This mythological mode of accounting for the ori- 
gin of nations, is common amongst all the tubes of the ivast- 
insular countries converted to Mahoim danism : and, could the 
prevalence of sue!) follies establish any thing, it would bo, not 
the ancient, but the modern origin of these tribes, that prepos- 
terously ascribe the remotest peiiod of their history to 1< goods 
with which they have not been above a few centimes acquainted. 

We do not think Mr MarMen’s definition of the term j\Lr- 
layn satisfactory, and lug leave to oiler another, which appears 
to us to be a good deal more piobaUc. That the scattered tribes 
of various and distant countries, possessing sonaratc govern- 
ments, and distinct mirrors, should not, though speaking one 
language, be recognized among themselves by one name, will 
not appear exlieoi dinary. In fad, we know, that under such 
circumstances, eueh tribe assumes a dill! rent appellation. But 
the more civilized people n> their neighboiuhood will infallibly 
give one name to the whole swarm of savage-,: and thedesultoiy 
ijatiire of the. warfare and attacks by which the Malays infested 
the peaceable and civh/cd shores of the empire of .lava, seem 
io us to have induced them to bestow upon tlfese marauders, the 
term of Malum* which in the Javanese language signifies io run 
m ray. A term of opprobiium would certainly be given iu such 
circumstances ; and we know of none so likely to result from tlie 
character of both parties. * 

From the geographical position of the tribe of savages called 
Orang Blnfam , or rat Iter from the etymology of their name, Mr 
Marsden has drawn conclusions, which neither the condition of 
the people, nor what we imagine the t-ue meaning of the word, 

* appear to us to warrant. The usual Malay word BinTma y seems 

JMakyu belongs to the language addressed to the tower orders, 

means either a Malay, or to run away, Malajang is, the word 
addressed to the higher orders,* and equally expresses both meanings. 
S-Thts fact is no weak support io our conjectured etymology. 
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to n* to be most accurately translated ‘ empire: ’ Thus, we hem" 
of the Biruvva of China, of Turkey, and ot Siam, and a!-o the 
Bimnvn of Kalinga, meaning all India. To smaller illusions of 
country, we have never heard the term applied . and certainly, 
on no occasion, to the country of the Malays. Oraug llinu vea (if 
the term Hint am was liere used in that sense), might he rendered 
i the people ol the empire; ’ but not, ; s Mr Marsdui has if, ‘ the 
people of the laud, ’ as distinct from foreigners : arid accoiding 
ly, it is very remarkable, that the Malay states ofQuedu (Kidali) 
Patmii, Traifg-gumi and Ikiehang, bein'* tribulmy to Siam, 
llm Siamese, as a distinction from the inhabitants ot those tri- 
bulary st tics, arc* denominated Onwg Bimlwa. 

!uit the truth appears to he, that the word liinilvea is the pro- 
per "afienal name of this race, as Samang is of the woolly- hair’d 
inhabitant*. ot* the mouniains , and that it resembles in sound 
only, the word which is imuh the subject ol’ .so much unprofitable 
disunion Our opinion, houev'er, we will confer, ones a good 
deni i irtlur; Ini' we take the Onthg Ultras./, and the Malays, to 
• be r.dicaliy tlie same people; and ascribe all the peculiarities by 
# whirfi tiny are deliugmslied, to the Palma! operation of the cir- 
cumstance-, in whieli they have been }>lae *d. 

The B'/rasu i«e a met' of Imnteis imperfectly attached to the 
ooil ; th'ir moan., of subsistence are reality, ami their numbers 
consequent K few. dim penury aud the hardships which attend 
th's mode v>! iik-, have rendered tin m puny and diminutive in their 
jierxms. But they *oem to us only to differ from the Malays, in 
such vi rein a minors a- may be supposed the edict of fatigue, na- 
kedness, cob! and hunger, dinar language is a Malay, adapfed 
to tiie expression of linn* wants and hahils; scanty and imperlect, 
eompaie- 1 to die improud dialect o}' t Iso maritime and eommer- 
nat inhabit. ml* of the const. Asa blither illustration of tin*; 
particular fact, as well as of our general argument, we shall here 
beg h\r* e to give some account of another tacc of Aborigines?, 
we think hitherto nmk scribed in Kurope. 

Tbia rare of Icthyophagi (for so they are), are denominated 
I >y the Malays Orang taut, or men of the sea ; because their con- 
stant employment i 3 on or near that element, from which they 
procure nearly their sole subsistence. They inhabit certain of 
the islands Icing off the western coast of Qaeda, particularly 
Vuhio Lontai. Their manners me simple and inoffensive. A- 
griculture is altogether unknown to them. The inconsiderable 
poition of rice which enters into their diet, they procure by bar- 
tering their fidi vvilli the Malays. These people are no, yet 
converted to Mahomcdamsm ; nor is it certainly known that 
voi.. xxin. no. 4 3. L 
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they have any distinct notions of religion. In person and com- 
plexion they differ from the Malays only in the accidental, though 
general effect, which the peculiarity of their diet produces ; co- 
vering their body with a scorbutic eruption, such as h found, 
though less generally, among the Malays themselves. Their 
language seems to us to differ only in being more simple and 
primitive. This will appear from the short specimen which we 
subjoin. 
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Negro savages who inhabit the interior. These, by the Ma- 
in^, arc denominated Though of a more diminutive' 

stature, they have the woolly hair, the jetty Mack skin, the thick 
lip and Hat no^e which characterize the African. 'The Malay* 
distinguish them into the Winnings of the lower lands, who, 
from their vicinity to the Malays thcmse!v< s, have borrowed 
some ^•lender portion of civilization ; and into the Sun rang* of 
the mountains, whom tiny represent a*> in the w*ry lowest stage 
of savage existence. Tire foi mer have fixed Imbimoons plant 
a small cjuantity of rice, and barter, with the Malays, for Mod 
cr i'\cn clothe*'', t!ie r, >sm, the bees- wax, and the honey of 
their forest-,. The ktn r present the uniform picture of the 
ImnUr's life. They :uv di\ :d c 1 into many pi tty communities, 
who arc at cor-i ml war with each other. They go entirely 
naked, and are said to have no fixed habitation, wandering 
through their deep to.xats in giuxt of roots and game, and tak- 
ing she Iter from the w rather under 1- e first lice that offers a 
shade, or in the most cuk > v: at hush or thicket. Their lan- 
gauge diffei.N muMi from M'dg. In idneidati .g the history of 
the *r people, \ ih’ksv -v that tfn> ch ; um^ance should bo 
ascertained. With lid - \ h * a, will a, to (naim the learned 
to form some conjecture < *j: :rg the obscure liisto \y of tl lest, 

strange tnix , we ^nbndj • ,v mr.ceu of tlnir language, the 
first, we b die vc, that h.i, cur n presented, to the pub!k\ 
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English, 
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Among the words here set down, a few are common to the 
Malay* and Smnangs. Thebe, it is probable, are not indige- 

* This lb Javanese, changing the b for a — which is often done Li 
Malay. 

|- This is also Javanese, with a vo>y v littlc variation. 

I This is ex wth Ja\ anc.se. 

Teh, r< dn\ N die term for bird, in genexah 

L ‘J 
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nf with the letter, but borrowed by tliosc tribes in the vici- 
nity of the Malays, who have received some portion of the arts 
and civilization of the* latter. 

We shall here beg leave to observe, that a race of mountaineer.-) 
resembling the Ktt/eoti<\ are round m various parts of the* Con- 
tinent of India, in tin* Island of Hot nee, and in that of Am- 
bus mi, whose history is net lo-x obscure. Hut to consider Mich a 
>can:v tiinnaut <,f ndu'v! savages as t lie sole aborigines ol these* 
count 1 ies to t he exclusion of the great bulk of their civilized 
population, seems to us, wo will confers a vuv wild and ini- 
grotnuhd conjecture ; and the hypothesis which Wwiikl exclude 
the ’Malays in favour of dm naked fciamaiig, would, in our opi- 
nion, l>e equally e\l no a;;ant. 

Admitting die A la lavs to have been the aboriginal inhabitants 
of die Penimuhi, it may be asked, by what .-tops they have ad- 
vanced to t heir present .shannon iu civil society, a Ti d under v hat 
cirrunMiincis their manneis have been moulded into a dupe 
which has attracted the Muprhe of travellers, and >tn!<’k mer- 
chants and navigator wilh terror and dismay ? An at tempt t > 
solve tbki question, will illustrate the ehaiacfcr of die people, cuid 
at the same time leave us many grounds !br believi ig that die 
Peninsula of Malacca was the cradle of that extraordinary peo- 
ple, who, by emigration, and the natural course of events, have 
spread themselves over ail the coasts of the ICust-iuMikir regions. 
From so mde a people it were in vain to expect any hntoi:>a! 
lccorcN of their progress in society. It is only by a careliil ol)- 
senation of I he ii manners and language, — a companion of them 
with those of die surrounding countries, — and an attention to 
the phjsitxil circumstances under which we imiy piVMime timv 
were placed, that we can hope to Ibun any lutmmd thooiv (»"i- 
ccrniiig their history and eiigin. 

'Hie PonmMila of Malacca is a long and narrow strip of Lnd, 
nefuly covered by a deep and almost impenetrable finest. A 
range of bleak and seen to habitable mountains runs through u 
from one extremity to the other. This gives rise to innumera- 
ble stream^ that lad into the sea on each side, m> dial the coun- 
try abounds m water, The forests here, as in liios parts of tin* 
jKast, from their gii-at luxtniance, sue unthvoiirablo to the pro- 
duction of animal-, and game is eonseouenby scarce and tldli- 
eult to bo procured. The soil is not remarkable for its lertih- 
ty; but. tiie seas and riveis JLrd an abundant oiipply of e\c [- 
lent hsh. * 


* It F extraordinary that the soil of Sumatra and I he Malay pe- 
ninsula should be remarkably sterile, while that «»i Java, so eonti- 
‘gii-ub to both, lXvcl\l> in futility, from mi < that of .my 
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In n compry thus situated, it will not be uiiliciiif to conjec- 
ture \\ nat mode of' ex bum ce would bo adopted by it* iirst 
inhabitants. They would become fisher^, instead ei himUis 
i-l)f|)lier(is and husbandmen ; and this gecue 'Mi v in them pnmi- 
t i v (' wav id hib would affect nil tluir smbscipien! bbto'y, I in* 
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uH('{ lor lie* in -v cut ;:j peariim?' 1 oi thru* tribes scattered in 
wjv.nl i oonimiUjiiio^ ovci t ii o mimic coasts and Mantis of tme 
I/i-t, \ et prosen big :*n extram dinary uniformity of manners. 
1 bul aev ol' the Inuc!^ in illicit they .settled been oi groat ferti- 
bl , \ or had tl 1 n* nmjp'utions been repressed by n .scarcity ol new 
lauds their cbiJ pebtv would, in all probability, have as mined 
a (barren! ehmveUr; and, instead of a people **pht into a num- 
ber of petty communities, tile .Malax s would, in all likelihood, 
haw been our '/real people, united, like all ihur powerhii neigh- 
bours under a *■ ingle head. 

Their inti j j, oi:rs ■ vhh the Arabs and the iiitroductnm of the 
Maliorne ! in i.i v and icligion, have undoubtedly coufi ibutcd to 
Jmniani/'' their manners, and give them betur notions of jus- 
lice and the right of property- Their commercial mtoi course 

country in ihc world. Mr Mar.sdeids rvidem e com luvvc regard- 
ing the lumiimst of Sumatra; and the residents <n »V,bio bin-iug 
and the opposite shore, to their cost, beai witness to t • r ni those 
i aim tries, (if the fertihty of Java, on ihe contiary, it t> a vifiicient 
proof that sugar tane, tobacco, and other plants which, m the rich- 
est distiiets el India, rccjinre an abundant supply of manure, are 
there laisid m gi eater pei lection, without any a-mPauce of tli.it de- 
scnpuon. it is to this difference in the soil that the vpenor popu- 
1 Cion and laoieearlj improvement of da. i are ehiclb to / * ascribed. 

\ he earn .md abundant supply of food which it en.-hied the nunni- 
taots to obtain, cue them leisure (j se;ach ior mis and (omhnts 
wlii’e the half -tuned native- o J the neigh bou/n ) s cuunf’ies would 
b( hti ii-’vjn’p f*.r e\i-t( nee. 
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with Europeans, Indians and Chinese, 1ms also contributed to 
the same effect ; and the naval power and superiority of Euro- 
peans in these sea-; 1ms, no doubt, tended to repress their lawless 
piracies and depredations. The effect of these circumstances 
has indeed been so great, that the Malays are certainly no long- 
er the bold, ciitcrprizing and terrible race of buccaneers they 
arc once represented to have bee n. * The authority of law and 
justice is still, indeed, but very imperfectly established amongst 
them ; the trading v^sels that visit their ports must still be arm- 
ed, and, notwithstanding this precaution, ate not un frequently 
cut offj and their crew* murdered with circumstance* of singu- 
lar atrocity. 

l>ut the early manners and character of the Malays were not 
solely formed by the agency of the physical circumstances under 
which they were placed ; they seem to have made advances in 
arts and civilization not naturally resulting from their station in 
society, and which they must necessarily have owed to a peo- 
ple far superior to themselves in the improvements of social 
life. Their language, and the remains of their ancient religion 
and institution*, contain the most sat Mactory evidence of siich 
a connexion with foreigners. Upon is nature and probable 
history, we difler a good deal in opinion from Mr Marsden, 
whose sentiments we shall in the first instance quote, as well on 
account of their intrinsic merit, as that the reader may be put 
in possession of every light, in a path of inquiry as novel as it is 
dark and intricate. 

‘ We shall now direct our attention, 9 says Mr Marsden, i to 
those accessory tongues from who ice the Malayan acquired such a 
degree of improvement, as remove .1 it from the general level of the 
other cognate dialects, and gave it a decided predominance in that 
part of the East. Of these the earliest, as well as the most import- 
ant, appears to have been, cither directly or mediately, that great 
parent of Indian languages, the Sanskrit, whose influence is found 
to have pervaded the whole of the Eastern (and perhaps also of the 
Western) world, modifying and regenerating even where it did not 
create. That the intercourse, whatever its circumstances may have 
been, which produced this ad\antageous effect on the Malayan, mint 
have taken place at an < arly period, is to be inferred not only from 
the deep obscurity in which it is involved, but also from the nature 
of the terms borrowed, beii'Lj such as tl e progress of civilization 
must soon have tendered necessary; expressing the feelings of the 

# ';By far the most faithful description of Malay manners is to be 
found in a book called lL:ntr I'UrJi, which is a narrative of the ad- 
ventures of the celebrated Laksimaua, who opposed Allxrquerque 
and his Portuguese. The wild and barbarous character of the Ma- 
la] s is here depicted with naked tin'll. 
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mind, the most obvious moral ideas, the simplest objects of the un- 
derstanding, and those ordinary modes of thought which result fioin 
t lie social habits of mankind ; whilst, at the s me time, it is not to 
be understood, as some have presumed to be the case, that the affi- 
nity between these languages is radical, or that the latter is indebt- 
ed to any Hindu dialect for its names for tile common objects of 
sense. It is proper aL-o to remark, that in some instances the words 
so borrowed do not presene the exact signification they hear in th.* 
original, but acquire one more specific ; as saklT, which in Sanserif 
denotes “ power, rt is restricted in Malayan to “supei natural po'.* cr 
and piitra, signifying a son, is applied only to the “ son of a royal 
personage. ’* 

£ When in a paper, written in the year 1799, I pointed out (i the 
traces of the Hindu language and htciaturc extant among, t the 
Malays, ’’ 1 presumed the discovery to be original; but soon learn- 
ed that I had been anticipated in my oh'Civafinn bv the revered pre- 
sident and founder of the Asiatic Society, who, in his Eighth Anni- 
versary Discourse, had alreuly made the reinaik, that u without any 
recourse to etymological conjecture, we discover that multitudes of 
pure Sanscrit words occur in the principal dialects of the Suma- 
iitnis . ” Justice, however, t) our predecessors in the study of Ori- 
on Ail languages requires me io ftate, that in the preface to the Vo- 
cabulary of iieumue w , it is distinctly mentioned, that beside several 
words adopted from the neighbouring dialect of Java, the Malayan 
■is largely indebted to tho^e of Hindustan, and especially to the 
Sanscrit or sacred language of the 1! rah mans. 

4 An investigation of the period when, and the means by which 
so copious and useful a class of words was incorporated with som* 
of the rude East-insular dialects, is a subject worthy of the talonu 
of those able scholars wlm-e inquiries, directed to the attainment of 
genuine historical and plulologu a! truth, adorn the pages of the 
Asiatic Researches. From the Malays themselves, or ihcii wi-ungs, 
it i* to be apprehended that little information respecting fact' ef m> 
ancient a date can now be procured; and if the books of Hmdfis 
are equally silent, we must be content to extract our knowledge Horn 
the sober examination of intiindc e\i lenee. With this in view, l 
must here take the liberty of ob-aeiving, that much fallacious infer- 
ence appears to have been drawn horn the resemblance of the San- 
scrit term Malaya , to the name of the people of whom we are speak- 
ing, which has induced some pci sons, whoso authority carries great 
weight with it, to consider the Malaya u‘i/pi as denoting the Ma- 
layan peninsula. Rut with all due deference, on a point where my 
opinion must rest upon a comparison of those passages in the Re- 
searches or other published works in which the tesrn occurs, I think 
it will be found to belong exclusively to the mountainous region m 
the southern part of the peninsula of India, known in the provincial 
dialect of the country by the name of Mai ay alum, as is the language 
fay that of Male dim a ; all being derivatives irom the word MaU t ibig- 
tt* tying “ a mountain. 5> 
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‘ The most obvious mode in which we might presume the lan- 
guage of a more civilized to have been communicated to a ruder 
people, whose soil abounds with valuable productions, is that of com- 
mercial intercourse ; and we find accordingly, that when Europeans 
fir.>t visited the Malayan ports, the} describe them as being crowded 
with vessels from the coasts of Guzernt, Malabar, and Coromandel ; 
and with merchants from thence, well as from all other parts of 
the East, established on slime, and occupy mg their respective hen?- 
pongs, or quarters in the bazars. From such habitual residence, and 
the familiarity it must occasion, there is no doubt but that many 
words, coincident for the purples of trade, mav have bwcn intro- 
duced, as in later days, finm the connexion with Kuiopean- tlum- 
sel\cs ; and it would not be fan to deny, that many othcis, of a more 
general nature, might, in the same manner, have found their way • 
ijut when we pay attention to the terms whii.li actual 1 -} cnid’tiee 
this portion of t!io Mnltn.m, and w hie Ik in tlie Dictionary, are d.^ni- 
pubhod by their proper ebaracf ^ i , •wu shall icrcuu' that, for Die 
most pait, they not ouiv belong to a ilrs of ideis superior to what 
the transactions of the bn\ n would lequiic, but abo, m 1 espr < t to 
their form and pronunciation, are st mijx d with the mark of the 
purest days of the Sand)!', imdeb.^cd by the corrupiio’ s of its 
proviiit lal dialect* ; as mav be inst.uucd in the conversion of ‘‘the 
letter y into j in the language of Bengal; //eg being there prmunfn- 
red jug, and yvjcnict (a geographical term adopted by the Vlalays) 
pronounced /t<gan. For its pow^s'ng tins litlei q.eihtv, I have 
(and 1 1 ust 1 m.iv long 1 mv< ) the living authority of Mr Wilkins as 
well as that of the waitings of bur Wilburn June*. Even Dr Leyden, 
though rather an nnwiilmg witness, admits that “ the Sansent vocu- 
bles a lopted in Mai'ty i and (iuzantli, arc generally preset \ ed pm- 
ev m tile former than in the Jult.";” and again, tint in mao* 
I'lFt.mci s, the Mu^'ya form approaches neater the pure Saa. mi 
tlian even tin 1 Hah itself.” 

‘ Tins Bah or puli , the sacred Jai gnage of Ava and Siam, h u by 
some been supposed, from its p< » graphical proximity, tin v,<v\ J.ke- 
3 y channel through which ti c Ilmnu nnms, (being itself a dulcet of 
•Sanscrit), might leave flowed mto the Malayan enu tims ; but inde- 
pendently of the pit ceding objection, ve may ask whether ir is pro- 
bable that, from the cu cum aauce (f n ere vicinage, tD* occult and 
mysterious language < f < ue country should become popular in another, 
'whiir.t the ordinary language ‘qvd.cn by tin* bulk of ihe people should 
r,ot have made .any similar pr >gress. But m fact we have strong 
grounds for believing, that the Malayan tongue iiad already received 
its accession of Sanscrit terym, before the spuadmg ol Us popula- 
tion towards liu* north brought it into contict wiih the southern do- 
minions of Siam; and since tii.it period the tv o natu ns 1. ive almost 
ever been at variance. Fo m tin se cnnsidtTaTioi.s, 1 should ^tiongly 
incline to coincide in opinion with Dr Ee)dci , wIim hail smCoed the 
language, that “ the greater part « 1 ihe words, of San o'lt otigin 
found in MrJayn, do not appear to hate been introduced turoygh 
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the medium of die Bali. ” Yet as the discovery of truth, and not 
the support of any system, is niy object, I shall produce a document 
lately come to my hands, which will be thought of much importance 
in the future discussion of this question, and add mateiiiliy to the 
argument AFrhose who shall contend that the Bali or Pali has ha>* a 
principal share in contributing to the dissemination of the Hindu lan- 
guage and mythology of the Eastern Islands. r I in . document i- a 
letter from Mr A. Couperus, a servant of the lire Dmch East India 
Company, and a distinguished member of the Bitavian plulnsopliir/l 
society, addressed to my friend Mr Charles IJnllnwty of Bence 
(from whom I received it), accompanied with two well executed 
dr usings made from stone images of Srca or Mahadei /, and Bhurani^ 
under the appellations of Bhairava and Batit-l'hann <\ and also with 
cope s of long inscriptions carved upon the hick of these ni similar 
images. The characters ami language of the inscriptions are slated 
to ht* equally unknown to tlie natives oj the inter im of Java (where 
they were found), and to the Brahman* of IVng.il, to whom he hid 
shown them. But upon exarrun i*i-ni the character* prove to be no 
other than the square Pah, considered as s.icr^d in the PJrma or Ai 7, 
country, and in Siam. ()l this my l.ilc worthy and ingenious friend 
Col. M, Symes, in liis account of an embassy to Ava, rives a sper 
men, t.ikcn from a beautiful manuscript containing an account <f the 
cartmony used in the consecration of jhahactns or priests; v'hhh 
l^ali manuscript lie afterwards presented to Earl Spencer, and is now 
in the magnificent library of that nobleman. Being myself r n for- 
tunate a? to possess an original alphabet, and other materials for as- 
certaining the language of the inscriptions, I hope (with the aid of 
Mr Wilkins) to succeed in translating them ; and, although nut so 
sanguine as Mr Couperus in the expectation of discovering important 
historical documents, to be enabled at least to determine whether the 
Pah was, in ancient times, employed us the sacred or learned language 
of .Java also. Images of the same kind brought from Bilambaar.g* 
at the southern extremity of the island, and opposite to that of Ba/i, 
I remember to have seen in Sumatra ; but these were without inset ip- 
lions, and did not at the time excite any particular attention. I have 
lately been informed that the officers commanding our troops in Java 
have frequently recognized in their marches, figures (especially of 
C/anesa) to which they lrad been familiarly accustomed on the conti- 
nent of India, and that no opportunities have been lost of making 
drawings of the^e, as well as Jhc-similt's of ancient characters, when- 
ever they have been discovered. 

‘ “ It is needless (says Dr Leyden) to adduce further instances! 
of the connexion of Malayan with Bengali (from which, in truth, 
it is more remote thru any other Sanskrit derivative), as the Ma- 
lay history, and the language itself, exhibit traces sufficiently clear, 
to direct us to the region with which the Malays had the most fre- 
quent intercourse at an early period, and from which their lan- 
guage seems to have received the most considerable modifications,— 
jtind that is the ancient kingdom oi Kalinga . Here I am again under 
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the necessity of dissenting from Mr JWarsden’s opinion. He says, 
It is evident, that from the Tthuga or the Tamul , the Malayan 
lias not received any portion of its improvement. ’* I apprehend 
that the express reverse of this opinion is evident ; for the Malays at 
this vei v ptriod know the Coromandel Coast by no ottur name than 
Tama Kchng, the land of Kchng or Kalinga: A multitude of com- 
positions emrent pmong them profess to be translations from the 
Jlasadciii or K.dinpa language ; and the Malaya language con- 
tains a gicat number of words, that are Taw id, Mai ay (dam, and Y<> 
li nga, though neither Sanserif, Hinduri, nor (hncraii ; and a va- 
riety, thu are only to be found in Telinga , the vernacular tongue of 
the KJrrpa desa. ” Had Dr Leyden favoured us with a list, how- 
ever short, if these words, box rowed from the Telinga or Tamul, 
which have no relation to the Snnwiif, it would have given consider- 
able weight to his assertion : As it is, I can only say, that such have, 
very rarely occurred in my limited elimination of those language*. 
The word l appal, c< a ship, ” which I find in a Tumid vocabulary, 

is obviously die of the Malays. Lavanguna, the Telinga 

woid for “ cloves, can be no other than latrnng, or bunga laxaing ; 
but surely in this instance it must be with the cultivator, and not the 
consumer, that the woid originated. I should almost venture to < 
say the f :rme of pudaua, or pa darn, “ a boat, ” which has a ifcani- 
fc«t affinity to prau or par an ; for how can we suppose, that these 
islanders should borrow the most common term for ihcir small sail- 
ing vessels from the people of a distant continent ? The words ra~ 
gam, inodes in music ; lag am, imaginary divisions of the universe; 
Tilam, a pond ; immkarn, a precious stone, have evident marks of 
their importation f-om the Kalinga Dvsa or negri King; but they are 
at the same time a barbarous form o 1 Sanscrit; and ihcir number, 

1 think, could not be doubled in the pages of the Malayan Diction- 
ary. The extensive commercial intercourse by riling ( Telinga or 
Coromandel) vessels, between the ports of the continent of India, 
and those of jlchui, Malacca , ?ud others in the Straits, is matter of 
notoriety ; and it is likewise admitted, that many translations of Uin» 
du stories have been made through the medium of the languages of 
the Peninsula ; but it does not necessarily follow, that the Malayan 
« received its most considerable modifications ” from that quarter. 

It ipust be observed, that the Tamul . Telinga , and Kanari , (all es- 
sentially one tengoe), are radically different from the Sanscrit ; al- 
though from tire abundant infusion of religious and poetical terms, 
they have not uncommonly been mistaken for its derivatives ; and if 
jt wejre to tire traders of the Coromandel or Malabar coasts, that it 
was indebted for its improvement, the words so communicated would 
obviously have belonged in greater numbers to the radical or vulgar 
portion of the language, linn to the learned ; and even the Sanscrit 
terms that might have found their way along with these, would 
have been affected by the peculiarities of orthography and pronun. 
rlation, which distinguish the Tthuga from other corruptions; and 
which, in fact, are obseivable in a lew instances. But Dr Leyden 
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himself hears testimony to the superior purity of thn^ adopted by 
the Malays ; and with respect to their number, he say.* (^munvb.it 
gratuitously) fhn a list of about fifteen exunnlec, given by rrc as a 
specimen, u might, with very lit '.le 1 ibour, have been extended i»> 
fifteen hundred, or perl* a ps five thorn. md. ’’ Ujvu asset ’ions <,f tins 
nature, the columns of the .Dictionary form the be^t cow m err. 

L The strongest argument, however, against the p* « *h minty of 
commerce having excited so powerful ii fhnnee, ard pro hu \\ .m 
effect so extensive, is to be drawn from the nu'uieH the words iJ.i m- 
selves, which are not con lined to the names of things, but imre usual- 
ly express moral It clings intellectual qu bitix., or ideas connect#* J 
v/iih mythology. Can it be suppos'd th it mercantile \idtois \h add 
have taught these people to denote “ joy and “ lojimw by the 
terms sun'i-ch/!a, arid duka chitn ; “ nude’ stvuchrur, * by hu!* ; “pru- 
dence,” by hij(i isun 7 ; “ loyalty, ” hv S'ltmt.) ; k * kindred, by Lula- 
w nya ; “ time, ** by lain ; “ cau>r, *’ I /v-b;;v", or “ ne’V.P'T, r> by lapa ? 
Much less can wo per^uaje oui selves to it ll e S lasciit names of cities 
districts and mounbim? in the inter oi rf the country, (par tic u hirly 
of Java), should have been ifn posed by stran^gcis of inis description. 
Innovations of such magnitude, wo shall venture to say, could not 
havj been produced other vs i^e than by t''C cntiic domination and pn*- 
ces«=ion of these islands by some ancient Hindu p'"svr, and by the 
continuance of its sway during w viral ages. Oi the period whoa 
this sure of things evsted, we at p«e,ent know nothing; and ia 
judging of their piinuples of action hy what we witness in these 
days, ve are at a lo„> to conceive under vh at ciicrrmtances they 
could have exeiLed an influence in distant countries, tf the nature 
here described. The spirit of foreign conquest does not appear 10 
have distinguished thjir character; and zeal f«*r the c« nversion H 
others to their own religious faith, seems to be incompatible with 
their tenets. We mayf however, he deceived by fuming our 
on from the contemplation of mothun Indii, and should recoil'** r 
that previously totlw Mahometan imrptmns into the upper provinces, 
wh’ch first took place about the year 1000, and until the progressive 
subjugation of the country by Persians and Moghuls, there existed 
level al powerful and opulent Hindu states, oi whose maritime 10 - 
lations we are entirely ignorant at piesent, and can only cherish the 
hope of future discoveries, from the laudable spirit of research that 
pervades and does so much honour to our Indian establishments * 

That the remains of superstition and other traces of Hindu 
occupancy should now Ire less frequently discernible in timnutnty 
them in Java or Dali (where the practice of the wife’s burning 
on the pile of her lunband, and other peculiar customs still sub- 
sist), may be the consequence of the earlier and more general 
prevalence of the Mahometan religion in the former island ; or, 
it may bo fair to conclude, as well from the number of idols 
found in flic latter, .as from the Sanscrit terms abounding in the 
court language of Juv<\ fhat it, rather than Sjmal> may haw; 
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been the principal seat of those Hindu colonial possessions To 
this supposition, a strong colour is given by the ancient, though 
fabulous history, of which wc find a translation in the Transac- 
tions of the Batavian Society. The genealogy of the sovereigns 
of Java is there deduced from Batara Wismi, (Avalara Vishnu), 
who was their first king of the race of dnvas, as distinguished 
from that of mere men. That by the former of these we should 
understand the Hindu rulers of the Mand, wlio may have been 
brahman s and by the I.uicr, the native princes of the country* 
will not be delight rti improbable conjecture ; and may serve to 
explain a (!im motion. no* otherwise reconcileable to common 
sci '•e. W e may further observe, that this mixture of mytholo- 
gy with history, being highly favourable to the composition of 
loimoiccs, not only the damns but the Malays eho, notwith- 
standing then Mahometan prejudices, hive been burner of lay- 
ing the scenes of .their adveulmes amongst the iJewa s and ltuk- 
sho/tas, than amongst the nadnhat inn! yi/i (angels and demons) 
of their more leu nt supemlilmn. 

r l he mmt singul tr (iivuimtnncc connected w r ith this inquiry, 
is the fact, that 1 he SVmsciit language, immixed witli any modern 
dialect of which U is a part, mul apparently in a state or'oiiginal 
purity, forms an integral pint of the Malay The iii-tory of a 
revolution, which impart* d to those distant barbarians the lan- 
guage and religion of India, is neeossaiily invo'vul in gn at <>b- 
scuritv ; yet we think Mich lights may bo thrown upon the sub- 
ject as will enable us to form a lalioml theory, sufficient to ac- 
count for so extraordinary a fact, without violating probability, 
or the known habits and mania rs of the people concerned. 

We shall here beg leave to quote an opinion which we offered 
on this subject, in our review of Dr Leyden's cs^ay on the lite- 
rature of Hmdu-Chincse nation*. The wmds in which our 
sentiments were delivered, were as follow : i The people of Java, 
(or the Isle of Barley, * as we think Ptolemy calls it, and as 
the word really signifies in Sanscrit), by a connexion of com- 
merce or conquest with Hindustan, and by the adoption of its 
religion, early acquired gentler propensities ; and by their victo- 
ries and traffic in the islands to the eastward, disseminated, in 
unequal portions, a tincture of civilization and of the arts.' 

The Malay language appears to us to have received its influx 
of Samcrit words from the Javanese; and mono; with it, as might 
he expected, a great portion of words purely Javanese. The 

* One is at a loss to know', why Java should be called the Isle of 
Barley; for the grain is unknown to the Javanese, and will not grow 
in any part of the Bland, except in a few cold and mountainous tracts 
.where it has been cultivated through the curiosity oi a few Europeans. 
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fact, we think, can be fully proved by a comparative view of the 
manner •> and language of the two nations, which we now pro- 
pose giving. — We shall begin by uflering a short \icw of the 
state of society among the Javanese. 

The great Island of Java, as already obsorv' }, is a country of 
extraoul inary fertility, and highly populous The people through- 
out, speak the same language, and have the same manners, ha- 
bits, and custom?. History and tradition relate, that they were 
once united under one sovereign ,* a tact, which, without any 
histoiical aid, tin* present state of their manners and institutions, 
and the internal evidence of their language, would fully entitle 
us to • oppose. The form of government among the Javanese is 
despotic, and answers indeed to the ni'M abstract idea of unlimit- 
ed, uncon tmn led power. The will of a Javanese prince is literal- 
ly law ; and there exists neither civil nor religious institutions to 
oppose a barrier to it. Among the people, there are no heredita- 
ry rani s or distinctions; — the monarch’* smile, may raise* the 
humble- 1 peasant to the first rank in the empire, and hisdrowu 
can level t he highest with the mcuciL^t of the people. He is heir 
to n'A hi-, subjects; and the land in particular, is bis exclusive pro- 
perty. Whatever doulits may be raised as to the extent or exist- 
ence of this loyal prerogative, in other parts of the East, there 
can be no question with regard to it in Java. Large tracts of 
Kriitory, are lmniliarly given one day, and resumed the next; 
and neither grant nor occupation can give a subject the remotest 
claim to a permanent property. Portions of land are given in 
place of salaries to the ollicers of Government, which are resum- 
ed at pleasure. So fluctuating, indeed, is the possession of such 
gilts, that hardly, in any instance, are lands at present held by the 
heirs of those who occupied them 30 3 ears ago. 

When a subject comes into the presence oi his prince, he as- 
sumes the most abject position, rather crawling than walking, 
both in approaching and withdrawing. * Instead of showing, as 
with 11s, his respect by the decency of his attire, however high his 
rank, he anxiously displays the relative meanness of his condi- 
tion, by appearing in a state of half naked raggedness. His lan- 
guage corresponds with his dress. He speaks to his monarch 
with ail awe and reverence approaching to adoration ; and, far 
from recommending himself by the elegance ol 1 propriety of his 
discourse, his language is that of an ignorant and abject slave, who 
not unfrequently mimics some baibarous and provincial idiom, 
to express more emphatically the immeasurable inequality of Ins 

* In these parts of the world, to >it, and not to stand, is the pos- 
ture of respect. An inferior never presumes to stand in presence of 
a person of higher rank. 
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condition. Though there exists no hereditary rank, which would 
in fact be incompatible with the unbounded prerogatives of the 
prince, yet the Javanese are not without their titles of nobility. 
These arc conferred during pleasure ; bu% notwithstanding, car- 
ry with them extraordinary privilege** — in oilier vvbrds, extensive 
power to do mischief. In proportion to their degree, they com- 
mand the obedience and veneration of the superstitious people, 
who consider them as so many emanations of the omnipotence of 
royalty, and venerate them accordingly. 

The people and the privileged orders, thus placed at a wide 
interval from each other, divide the community into two distinct 
classes; and so niaiked and inveterate is this humiliating dis- 
tinction, that it has affected the genius of the Javanese language 
to a degree, which, without die most positive testimony, w e should 
have thought incredible. The privileged individuals, literally 
speak one tongue, and the plebeian another. These are in fact 
so different, that they may be called two distinct languages; and 
are certainly much more unlike than any two dialects of the same 
European tongue. The man *bf rank would think himself de- 
graded by using the language of the inferior classes; and it wbuld 
be a dangerous presumption in the latter, to assume the language 
appropriated to his masters. This extraordinary fact is exem- 
plified in the following specimens of the Javanese language. 


English. 

Sun 

Moon 

Man 

Woman 

A man 

Tree 

River 

Hill 

Fire 

Water 

Buffalo 

Cow 

Horse 


La rig itogc nf La a gunge of 
the Vulgar, the Nobles. 

Eng lish. 

L a nguage of Langnag r of 
the Vulgar, the Nobles » 

Suryo 

Srangenge 

Who l 

Scntan 

Sopo 

f Wiilan 
(_ Sasi 

Itambulan 

: who 
i With 

Ingkang 

Kali 

Seng 

Karoh 

TTyang 

I Iu wrong 

From 

Taking 

Tako 

estri 

Wadow 

I 

Kulo 

aku 

Jalir 

Lanag 

Thou 

Sampevan 

Kow c 

Kajang 

Ka} u 

One 

Satgunggll Si'ji' 

Lcpcn 

Raddi' 

Kali' 

T wo 

Kaleh 

Lure 

Gunimg 

Three 

TTgo 

Til u 

Brdmd 

Ganni' 

Four 

Sakawan 

Papat 

Toyo 

Banyu 

Five 

Gangcal 

Lund 

Maisu 

Kabu 

Go 

Kesak 

Lungo 

Limbu 

Siipi 

Run 

Malzijang 

Mala} u 

Kapfd 

Jaian 

Catch 

Chapang 

Chakal 


But the distinction here stated, though die most general, is 
not the only one which obtains. The distinction of language is 
still more nicely adapted to the different gradations of rank; and, 
with regard to the sovereign in particular, in a variety of in- 
stances, he makes use of one language, and is spoken to in 
another, both exclusively appropriated to hun c clf. 

The Javanese language, betides these strange effects produced 
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upon it by the constitution of society, carries with it the marks 
of a copiousness flowing from oilier sources, probably from the 
union of many dialects in one, and apparently a long cultiva- 
tion, affording strong presumption of considerable antiquity. 
The spoken language of the vulgar and of the chiefs both a- 
bound in synonymes; and there are innumerable others, w 1» icli 
belong exclusively to the written language, or occur in dis- 
course only in the combinations which are used to form the 
names of distinguished persons or places. 8uch a peculiarity 
is, we imagine, conclusive of the antiquity of the language ; 
and its existence may fairly be adduced as a proof that the Ja- 
vanese have long emerged from that infant stage of society in 
which the wants are few, the ideas circumscribed, and the lan- 
fvuao'e meagre and scanty. Words of this class are denon.i-* 
naled Kaiii, meaning, wluit is scarce, or not known to many. 
Though these be appropriated to the written language, yet that 
by no means consists exclusively of Kawi words; for every de- 
scription of dialect, without exception, is occasionally admitted ; 
and it therefore follows, that, in many respect*, the written lan- 
guage of Java is one of the most copious in the world. We 
bifull beg leave to offer a specimen. 

* The Sun, which is expressed by the werds Suryo and 
in the two spoken dialects, is known, in A7/uy\ by all these addi- 
tional appellations — Ililrko, Bagaspaii, Haul, BarduugopaiT, Df- 
war.gkdro, Uadatiyo, Bfrkorj, 8arrcng-~no. — In the same way. King 
or Sovereign, which in the ordinary noble and plebeian languages 
is rendered by Rat ft and Xtilnulto, branches into Norfmdtd, Note, 
SrTbopilti, Narp d7, Rating, Rdj", Rq hig, Piahu, Ndrotlipo, K.irpo, 
lJewaji Woman, usually called K hi and IVadon^ becomes Wan fi- 

tly b, Sangratro, Dlyali, Dewi, Warn to, Siigi, Sori, lVuneswaii, San- 
g.lrum, Sangsinom, Guluh, Sagingrum. — Man, Ta/'uyr — IJjuvdng, 
becomes Manuso, dalino, .Tallin. — Ilili, l?>,dr — Gunuu g, becomes 
Panndto, Cliold, Girl, Nguidhkd, IleivGw' a, endrj. — Land, Kill — 
Liina/i, becomes Pfirtolo, Parti mi, Kemn”, lhiwono, BTmtblo, bumi.' 

From all these circumstances, we think it may be fairly in- 
ferred, that the Javanese arc a people nf no inconsiderable an- 
tiquity, and who had made a progress in the arts of social life 
far beyond that of all their rude and savage neighbours, whose 
language, manner* and institutions, afford no such marks of an- 
tiquily. From the bare existence of such an improved and con- 
sequently powerful community, surrounded by such barbarous 
neighbours, we should be warranted in concluding, that it would 
be easy to trace its influence in the language ami institutions of 
its inferiors. We think it demonstrable, accordinglv, that it is 
through this channel that the Malays have received almost all 
that distinguishes them from savages. The affinity of the two 
languages, at any rate, is quite indisputable; as may be perceived 
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$1 once from the following short selection from words which are 
common to boih tongues. 

In Malay 
Come 
Nobleman 

Breast 

Dry land 

A stranger, a merchant 
A governor 

West 

Theatrical exhibition 

A simile 
Laws, statutes 

Wife 

A prince, or king’s son 
Evening, or dusk of evening. 
A poisonous juice, extracted 
from certain vegetables 
Sudden, hasty 
To die, 

King. It is the only word in 
Malay to express a sove- 
reign prince; while we can^ 
enumerate more than ten 
in Javanese. 

Vizier 


An, officer, warrior, lord 

Source, handle 
Huluhalang Title of a military officer A champion 
Pangeran A title usually conferred The title of certain feudal 
only upon the sons or chiefs in Java and the 
brothers of the reign- southern parts of Suma- 

ing prince. tra. 

Tire words which in this way are common o tnth languages, 
are extremely numerous ; but it is of more consequence to ob- 
serve that the Malay, if deprived of their aid, would be re- 
duced to the meagre jargon of savages ; while in the Jnvane, 
(sujsh its extraordinary copiousness), the loss would hardly be 
perceived. From this fact alone, it is impossible not to conclude, 
that the poorer language borrowed from the richer and more 
cultivated one. 1 


Datang 

i 

( In Javanese signifies 
£ Pome 

m*u 

Dado 7 

Priest 

mda I 

Breast 

Dilrat 

Dry land 

Dagilng 

A merchant 

Dinam g 

A steward, or superin- 
ten dan t 

TVh.Tt 

Wind 

Way an g 

A shadow, deception, 
a puppet 

Hfindi ) 

iindi J 

Like, as 

undan^; 

A public order, a pro- 
clamation 

Jlcstri, cstri 

A woman 

Pfitro or Pitra 

A son 

Pitting 

Dark 

upas 

Poison 

Bangut 

Very, exceedingly 

Mankat 

To go 

Kojo, Raja 

King (generally applied 
to foreign princes) 


Manku bund 

A title of one of the 


king’s sons or bro- 


thers 

Pangowol 

A follower 

Pangawa j 

A companion 

Hfilfi 

First 
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The influence of Javanese manners and customs upon the 
Malays, is also very discoverable; and their political institutions* 
in particular, seem borrowed from Java. A monarchic!*! and 
despotic government seems, everywhere out of Europe, the na- 
tural condition brail powerful and numerous societies — and a 
, sort of republican federation that of all weak and absolutely sa- 
vage communities. But the Malays, though divided into a num- 
ber of petty communities, and still leading a roving and predato- 
ry life, have established a monarchical and despotic government. 
In such circumstances, it is difficult not to conclude that this sin- 
gularity must have had its origin in a connexion with some power- 
ful foreign state ; and the striking similarity of the form of go- 
vernment among the Malays and Javanese, will lead us at once 
to refer this connexion to Java. In both governments, the 
prince is absolute ; he is accosted and approached in the same 
reverential manner. The very words of the language in which 
he is addressed, are g&qgrally the same ; the names of his offi- 
cers, and the nature of their office are alike $ and all those par- 
ticulars, which are most singular in the description, are carried 
to a t degree of extravagance by the Javanese, which leaves lit- 
tle room to doubt but that the Malays are their imitators. 

t)u the proofs- which the history or tradition of the people 
give of this connexion, it will be expected that we should offer 
some observations ; but to the historical records of such a peo- 
ple, it would be ridiculous to refer with any confidence. At the 
same time, it may be observed* that the Javanese annals give 
accounts of political relations having subsisted between the statist 
&f Pajagaran and Mojopahit in Java, with those of Menartgktf* 
bau, Singapura, dnd Palembang in Sumatra, and with Sfcka- 
dana and Banjar ifF Borneo ; and the fact seems confirmed 
the present condition’ of several of the neighbouring islands, 
where at this day the written language, as well as the language 
of the court, are Jaytthese* though the indigenous delect ot 
these Islanders be entirely different. This observation applfes to 
Madura, Bali, Suriftbawa, and Lombok, which once constitute 
of the dominies of the princes of Mojopahit* ^ T 
''•The literature, not" only of these countries, but the whol$ of 
Malay literature, is borrowed from that of Java ; . and, iii fact hr 
made up of translations or rather paraphrases from tKe Javanese. 
Among The Malay s there are not perhaps a doa^n oririnal^om- 
positions; and of performances borrowed from other Uraii: 'Java- 
nese sources, th?y have only "%^ew tracts of ^abohh^fl instruc- 
tion, and some inconsidcratfe^anskti^ 
very learned Malay, on being j^terrogated^pf ctl^g 
nVol. xxm. no. 45. '* v ‘ M* V- o , 
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his national literature, points at once to Java. From the inter- 
nal evidence of the writings themselves, indeed, their Javanese 
origin is incontestably proved. Every one of them may be traced 
at once to its Javanese original, and identified by an entire agree- 
ment in the title of the performance, the subjefct, the names of 
the agents, and the scenes of action, which are uniformly laid 
in Java. In performances of this description too, many Java- 
nese words occur, which are not yet naturalized in the Common 
Malay, and are understood only by professed scholars, and not 
always by them. In illustration of this remark, we may ob- 
serve, that the romances so well known in Malay literature un- 
der the appellation of Pangi, are paraphrases of the same per- 
formances in Javanese, such as Pangi Hameh- Joyo, (obtaining 
victory) ; Prabu Joyd-boyo, (the prince surmounting difficul- 
ties) ; Klond Jdyo Kusumo, (adventures of the conqueror of 
women) — literally of flowers, a flower being a figurative expres- 
sion in Javanese for the fair sex. Joyo Hasmoro, (conquering 
in love). Besides the romances called Pangi, many others, which 
it would be tedious to enumerate, are from the same source* 
The very title of such performances, in Javanese always signifi- 
cant, and in Malay generally incapable of translation, is suffi- 
cient to determine their origin. The paraphrase of the Rama- 
yana, of which Mr M. has given translations, is copied from Ja- 
vanese; and the original, so unlike the Sanscrit poem, but so 
entirely the same with the Malay, is now in the possession of the 
writer of this article, ' 

, The style of these romances, for such they are, and their 
merit as literary performances, are as equal as the subjects are 
similar. In truth, nothing can be more meah and puerile than 
the literary efforts of the oppressed and {lavish inhabitants of 
these regions* We must, for our own candidly avow, 
that after the perusal of many volumes, we have never met with 
one sentiment which could be praised for tenderness, elegance, 
or sublimity ; or even with a passage which a scholar, anxiousf 
to be pleased with his favourite pursuits, would dare to commend. 

Such appe’ars to us to have been thet extent of the influence 
of the Javanese upon the Malay language, that not only thfe 
words of the former have been abundantly transfused into the 
latter, but that the very genius and grammatical idiom of the 
Javanese seems to have been borrowed *n the written Malay* 
This assertion it js necessary to explain. The oral Malay is 
uncommonly simple in its structure, and does not deal in those 
artificial inodes of expression which are common in the written 
lsfaguage, and Occasionally in the mouths of scholars. The difc 
f^ence in the two, 'arises.* from the use, in the written tongue. 
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of certain inseparable particles, which give a force and precision 
to it, unknown to the oral language. It is remarkable, that these 
particles, with similar applications, are found in the Javanese; 
where they prey^J alike in the oral as in the written speech. 

When we advert to this circumstance — to the evident source 
of Malay literature — to the abundant transfusion of the words of 
one language into the other — to the borrowed manners and in- 
stitutions of the Malays: — when we take into the account, that 
Uo evidence exists, that the Malays had an alphabet of their 
own before their conversion to Mahomedanism, and the conse- 
quent probability, that their written compositions were in the 
character of ft language which is proved to have exerted so pow- 
erful an influence, — we must think that there is every ground 
for concluding, that the written Malay language, bearing so 
close a resemblance to the Javanese, would be called by the 
same name, to distinguish it from the ordinary speech, which 
has not the same remarkable affinity. This appears to us to af- 
ford a full and satisfactory interpretation of the hitherto inexpli- 
cable term Bakasa Jawi . 

Having produced, what appears sufficient proof of the influ- 
ence of the Javanese language upon the Malay, it will hardly be 
necessary to remark, that we conceive it must have been through 
the channel of the former; that the latter received its influx of 
Sanscrit words. This, however, by no means implies, that the 
Malay might not, like the Javanese, have received some portion 
of Sanscrit from the pure stream of that language. How words 
of the sacred language of India have been introduced into the 
Javanese itself, is a question, which requires a discussion more 
ample than our limits wilt now permit us to undertake . — A word 
or two, however, 1 iriust be said on the subject 

That the Javanese once professed the Hindu religion, under/ 
some form or other, is a matter placed beyond the reach Of 
doubt, by many facts.. Besides the proofs afforded by their lan- 
guage; the relicts of Hindu religion still adhering to them in 
their imperfect conversion to Mahomedanism ; the traditions 
which exist respectinj^their ancient belief; the temples and idols 
peculiar to the Hindu superstition ; with inscriptions in the sa- 
cred languages of the professors of that faith, — all tend to con- 
firm this important feet. 

Of the reliques of Hindu opinions and cusioms among the r ‘ 
Javanese, many instances might be mentioned; but #e shall con- 
tent ourselves with a few. — The strange ceremonies poetised in 
Jjadia, on the appearance of an eclipse, to frighten the demon 
who is supposed to attempt the destruction of Inc luminary, ftre 
atoll practised in Java; and with scarcely less noise and enthu- 
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siasm, than in the country where that singular ceremony origi- 
nated. The demon, and the eclipse, are also known by their 
Indian names, and by no other. The penances and austerities 
of the Hindu ritual are still occasionally pract^Cd by the Java* 
ncse; and their virtue in conferring supernatural power over 
gods, men, and the elements, religiously believed in. By all 
connected with the royal blood, and by them only, the flesh of 
the cow is most religiously abstained from. One would be in- 
clined to suspect from this, that the throne of Java had once been 
occupied by a Hindu dynasty ; yet, it might have had its origin 
in the piety of some prince, willing to recommend himself tQ his 
spiritual guides, by a compliance with their prejudices, — a com- 
pliance not easily obtained from the people ; who, in point of 
diet, are most indiscriminate and voracious ; — seldom observing 
any regular meals j — and though professing Mahomedanism, in- 
4 dulging freely in intoxicating liquors, even at their religious 
festivals. 

On the other hand, that attention to personal cleanliness, 
which distinguishes the Hindus from every other people of A- 
sia, is unknown to the Javanese ; who, on the contrary, are re- 
markable for their filthiness and inattention to their persons. 
Not less at variance with Hindu manners, is the behaviour of 
the Javanese to their females. They are as little attentive to their 
chastity, as can well be conceived $ and perhaps there is no peo- 
ple in the world, among whom a greater dissolution of morals 
prevails in this respect, thfcn among them. Even with the Su- 
matrans and Malays, they form in this particular a striking con- 
trast. There is little room to believe, that the institution of ca#ts 
ever prevailed among the Javanese. That institution, which de- 
fines and ascertains the privileges of v^rioiif ‘classes of the com* 
inunity, had it obtained among the Javanese, must, we pre- 
sume, have proved some barrier to despotism ; and under its 
existence, the rights of property and person must have been 
better established and protected, than we find them to be. Nei- 
ther do we imagine, that the Mahomedan religion could have 
beert propagated by the slender means under which it is known 
to have succeeded, had a powerful priesthood existed, interested 
in checking the rise of another superstition, so inimical to their 
power and pretensions. 

When the present race of Javanese arc interrogated respect- 
ing the nature of their religious belief, before their conversion 
tp Jftihoniedanism, they uniformly say that they practised the 
tjflRof Budh (Agomo Bfido). They are too ignorant to be abfe 
-J^Pve any detail of these rites o/ tenets; but a few particular* 
'Stevo^peeb handed down by tradition ; — such as, that they woW 
shipped images i burnt, or committed to water, the bodies ef 
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their dead, instead of burving them; and that widows occasion- 
allyburnt themselves on tne funeral-piles of their husbands. * 

Though there be every probability that the prevailing religion 
of Java, was Btidjiism ; yet, the temples, images, and inscrip- 
tions, which are found in various parts of the island, afford suf- 
ficient evidence, that the Brahminical doctrines had also obtain- 
ed a footing** As this subject is in a, great measure new, we 
shall not hesitate to lay before our readers, an extract of a let- 
ter lately addressed to us from the spot; which, though not 
written by a person critically versed in Hindu literature, will yet 
serve to convey some interesting intelligence on a subject of much 
curiosity, 

* Hindu images, temples, and inscriptions, * observes our corres- 
pondent, ‘ are scattered over various parts of the island ; but the 
iwost extensive remains are those at Rorong Budor (the place of 
many idols) in the district of Cadoe, Brambanan in that of Mata- 
ram, and Blambangan, situated in the straits of Bali. I have seen 
the ruins of Brambanan only, and will coniine my account to these. 
Brambanan (vulgarly called by Europeans Brambana) is at no great 
distance from the centre of the island, and lies at the northern foot 
of # range of mountains running east and west to a great extent, 
and called by the Javanese, from their position, the Mountains of 
the South. Opposite to Brambanan lies a much loftier range of 
mountains, running in a direction from south to north, to near the 
latter coast of the island, f 

* When I visited Brambanan, I was accompanied by a Brahman of 
Bengal, who, though not possessed of much learning, necessarily 

. w . — — : ; — , 

* * A few idolaters are still found in the mountains to the east end 
of Java. And in the neighbouring island of Bali, the religion of 
Budh, though there be a few Mahoinedans on the coast, is the pre- 
vailing one. 

f We are informed, that one of these is a volcano, and that the 
wfyole range is of extraordinary fertility, being covered with the rich- 
est cultivation to two- thuds of their height. The thermometer, arthe 
traveller gradually ascends, sinks from 85°, the ordinary heat of the 
plain, to near 5 0°, at the summit of the mountains. The heat in the 
<lay-time, in the highest parts that arc cultivated, is from 60° to 65 p ; 
at night it is as low as 5T 5 . Here the soil is fertile ; and the clotfds 
which constantly overhang the tops of the mountains, afford a never^ 
failing supply of water. Alt the productions of Europe, hardly one 
of which will thrive below, are here cultivated with success. Nothing 
can exceed the surprise and delight of an European when bejir^t 
visits this charming region. He feels as if transported by a fcwhaujrfc v 
travel to his native country. These hills produce considerable qujrijfc. 
titles of wheat, and potatoes of most excellent quality, and ingrei^ 
abundance ; and even oats and barley have been tried with success, 
a: have some of the European fruits. ' ' 1 1 ' 
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proved an useful guide to one so little acquainted with Hindu mytho* 
logy as myself. Some Javanese also attended to point out the ruins, 
of whose presence I availed myself to procure such local and tradi* 
tional intelligence as the subject afforded. The area occupied by 
the ruins of all descriptions does not seem to be less than ten miles. 
Over this surface there are scattered, at various distances, the ruins 
of several temples : hut the most remarkable remains are the Ckcmcli 
setvu , or thousand temples, so called from their great numbers* but 
not because they amount precisely to so many. The thousand tem- 
ples constitute a square group of buildings, each side of which seem- 
ed to measure about two hundred and fifty paces In the centre of 
the square was one large and lofty temple, which was surrounded, 
at equal distances, by three square rows of smaller ones, each row 
but a few feet distant from the other. At each of the four cardinal 
points, where once appeared to have been gates, there were two gi- 
gantic statues, as porters of the temples. The Javanese called these 
Gopolo , which, in the language of India, I am told, means a cow- 
herd, and is one of the names of the god Krishna. Each of these had 
a mace in his hand ; and a huge snake twisted itself round his body. 

4 In the large temple we found no images ; on the outside, figures 
of pious Brahmans, easily recognized by the sacerdotal thread, were 
carved in great numbers. The inside was ornamented w ith the Hipdu 
conch, vases of Ganges water, and flowers of the lotos, very well 
executed. In this temple it w as plain there had been several ima- 
ges, as the pedestals on which they had stood still remained. In 
several of the small temples there were still some images, though 
most of them had been pillaged ; and it was indeed evident, that 
every temple had been either the fane of a god, or the shrine of 

devotee. In one of them w the complete figure of a Brahmin 
in a posture of devotion, so well executed*, ,and calling so forcibly 
to the remembrance of my Hindu companion his native country, 
that ho did not hesitate, vdth much revereuc&To make the custom- 
ary obeisance to it. 

f Among the other ruins there is a group of large temples, oc- 
cupying a fpace of no determinate figure. One of these still con- 
tains an entire figure of Bawani, — and another, one of Ganesa. At 
some distance from this, there is another ruin, which has more the 
appearance of a dwelling house than a temple. It is of a long shape; 
consists of two stories ; has several windows ; and is divided into 
three apartments. On this building there are sculptured many Hin- 
du figures in relief, of much larger size, and better woikinanship, 
than those of any of the other ruins. 

. ‘ About the distance of a mile and a half from the thousand temples, 
thef# are the ruins of a group of buildings, of a similar description 
these, though in a state of much greater dilapidation. Close bv 
is oblong square slab of gf&foite, about seven feet long and 
three feci broad, The whole of one face of this stone is covered 
with an inscription, the character of which appeared distinct and 
entire, except in one place, where a large splinter has been broken 
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off the face of the stone, which was itself broken in two. The cha- 
racter is evidently the common Devanagari ; and my Hindu guide, 
though but an indifferent scholar, could read several parts of it. 
From his account, I have reason to believe that the inscription 
contains no historic information of importance, described it as 
containing some legend relative to Arjun, one of the heroes of the 
Mahabarut. 

* I inquired in the neighbourhood for more inscriptions of the same 
kind, and was referred to a village near at hand. Here I discovered 
part of a stone, containing an inscription, about a foot and a half 
square ; but the characters were far more defaced than those of the 
last, nor could my Brahman even determine the character in which 
it was written. 

< Having viewed all that was to be seen of the Hindu ruins, J a r 
seended the range of mountains close by, and after travelling abbut 
three mites, reached the ruins of a Javanese cralon, (or palace), ap- 
parently connected with the religious ruins below, I^ike these, it 
had been built of hewn granite, and the stbnes cut and fashioned in 
a similar style. In the ruins of the palaces of Mataram, Pleret, and 
Carto Suro, which I have seen, nothing of this kind of architecture 
is otfcervablc. These consisted of brick and mortar ; and though 
comparatively modern, are already in a state of great dilapidation* 
The Javanese ascribe the building of the palace whose ruins 1 now 
visited, to a prince whom they call Boko, but of whose history they 
are unable to give any account whatever. It is worthy of remark,, 
that the plan of this palace, as well as that of every other ruinous, 
one in the island, is exactly similar to that of the modern palaces of 
the Javanese princes, which are very peculiar, and adapted to the 
strange ceremonials of a Javanese court. The accomplishment of 
such undertakings as. ihe buildings now mentioned, surely does not 
belong to a barbarous people. Without the persevering application 
of both labour and art, works of such magnitude could never have 
been brought to a successful termination ; and we are therefore fully 
warranted in ascribing power, wealth, and skill in no ordinary de- 
gree, to the people among whom they were accomplished. We find 
that the stones, all of hewn granite, are admirably well cut and po- 
lished, and laid upon each other with great skill and nicety. Na 
mortar has been made use of; but instead of it, the lower side of 
each stone has a prominence which fits accurately into a groove in 
the upper surface of the one underneath it, by which contrivance the 
stones are accurately preserved in their situations. The roofs of 
the temples are all, like the rest of the building, of hewn granite ; 
and it is in the construction of these that the greatest skill ll&s been 
displayed. From the excellence of the workmanship, these build- 
ings would appear, at first sight* calc ulated for long duration ; but . 
I am convinced that, from their present state of dilapidation, itojl 
pannot safely argue for them any extraordinary antiquity ; far, 
is i he rapidity and vigour of v egetation in these climates, that, in no 
lung com sc of ycau*. huge trees* arc found to grow up, and ihsinuat- 
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ing their roots and branches into the walls, contribute to bring on a 
vapid decay in the firmest buildings, when they are neglected. Such 
a process as this was evident in all the temples of Brambanan ; nor 
was there any thing in the nature of the buildings calculated to re- 
sist this .species of dilapidation. Every thing regarding the origin 
of the buildings at Brambanan is wrapt in great obscurity. The 
fabulous accounts of the Javanese ascribe them to a person celebrat- 
ed in their romances, whom they name the Bandung ; whose magic 
skill is said to have created them in a single night. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell upon these puerilities* 

* While musing among the ruins upon this subject*; and making 
my inquiries among the people pf the neighbourhood, an old man, 
struck with the earnestness of my manner, addressed me, and said 
that in his possession was a manuscript which gave an account of 
all those things which so deeply excited my curiosity. I requested 
him to bring it, which he did without hesitation. So well aware of 
the usual nature of these performances, I was not over sanguine in 
ray expectations of receiving that satisfaction which the old man 
promised me. The manuscript, however, proved an acquisition of 
more value than I could reasonably have expected. ' It was a chro- 
nological table of some important events in Javanese history^ the 
accuracy of some of which being matter of notoriety, would seorp to 
induce a belief that the date ascribed to others was not asserted with- 
out foundation. The date of the building of the thousand temples 
is here stated to be 1 18S of the Javanese era. * The moderate anti- 
quity of this date, which, however, appears sufficiently distant to ac- 
count for the present state of ruin in which we find die temples, is 
favourable to the accuracy of the chronology. The old man could 
give no account of the history of his manuscript. It had been trans- 
mitted, he SAid, to him, from Jus father and grandfather; and farther 
he could tell nothing about it. After mpeft inquiry among the na- 
tives, I have been able to dk cover no similar performance ; but ima- 
gine, notwithstanding, that some more bulky work, of which this 
an abstract, must exist. 

r There are one or two curious particulars connected with Bramba* 
nsui, which I must not omit to mentions— Qf these the most remark* 
able is the name of the place itself, which appears t© me strik- 
ingly illustrative of the history of the ruintf* A Brahman, in Java- 
nese, is called Bromono. It is a rule of Javanese grammar, that, 
by affixing to names the particle an, a noun is formed, express- 
ing the house or possession of an individual, or the particular resi- 
dence or quarter pf a people. Thus, we have from Prangwdonoy 
Prangweduntin, the house, and also the possession, of the P/ince 
JPrangWedono -from Susunan , Susunanan , the territories of the 1 Em* 
ppr or ;-r--from Chino, Chinan or Pcukinan , the quarter of the Chinese . 
Jt Js in this manner that the word Brambanan is formed from Bronio- 
i to, except the lettpr,A, which seems inserted to obviate the hiatus 

f The present year, IS 13, is the 1710 of the Javanese. 
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that would otherwise result from the number of vowels, and which is* 
a common practice with the Javanese, The real meaning of Prain- 
banting or Brambanan , for they are indifferently written, seems then to 
be the place of Brahmans ; a distinction which it seems to me would 
not have been made, had Brahmans and their religion been universal 
over the island. Another observation of consequence is that be- 
sides the remains of the temples, there are others of a different de- 
scription, such as mounds of earth, heaps of stones, and the rubbish 
of buildings, which would seem to indicate that Brambanan had mu 1 '; 
been the site of no inconsiderable city. The extent of the iuhu. 
and the art displayed in the buildings, so much superior to that of 
the present race of inhabitants, are calculated to excite many re- 
flections. 

* If the period of these buildings be not very remote, while, yet 
the art bv which they were constructed has been long "lost, the most 
natural supposition is that they were executed by foreign artists, or 
by a few natives instructed by these for this particular purpose. 
The artists we may suppose to have accompanied a considerable colony 
of Hindus, who, receiving the protection of some powerful and su- 
perstitious native prince, were enabled, by his aid, to accomplish so 
considerable an undertaking. It seems also not unreasonable to sup- 
pose, that buildings of such extent were tho work of time, and not 
of a single effort. The success and establishment of the first ^ven- 
turers, would pave the way for others ; and, by time, and lung esta- 
blished influence, they might in the end be enabled to accomplish 
undertakings of great magnitude. - * 

( That the Javanese arc indebted to the Hindus for many improve- 
ments, appears evident from a variety of facts* At Brambanan there 
is a singular illustration of it. The neighbourhood, to the extent of 
20 miles, is cultivated- with cotton, which is here produced in greater 
abundance, and of better quality than in any other part of the island. 
In fact, the village of Brambanan is the first, and indeed almost the 
only mart in the island for this valuable commodity. The plant is 
the same annual shrub cultivated in India; and it is remarkable that, 
Notwithstanding the usual copiousness of the Javanese language, the 
Indian name (Kapas) is the only one known to it in this instance. 
There seems no doubt, therefore, that the Javanese were indebted to 
the founders of Brambanan for this commodity, and probably for the 
useful art to which an acquaintance with the plant must iiave given 
rise. 9 

The early civilization of the Javanese appears to us strongly 
illustrated by their possession of an era, and a methodical divi- 
sion of time. The present year is the one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fortieth of the Javanese era (Sangkolo.) From what 
it is calculated, we have not been able to ascertain ; but Ujfcfcems 
probable that it is of Indian origin, now perhaps a good'deal 
altered by the adoption of the Mahbmedan or lunar, instead of 
the solar year. This supposition gains strength from our know* 
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ledge of the existence of the Hindu names for the days of the 
week, which, though obsolete, are universally known to the learn-* 
ed Javanese. It is a remarkable circumstance, and a proof .of 
their imperfect conversion, that the Javanese are the only Ma- 
homedans who have not adopted the era of the flight of Maho- 
med, considered among the professors of Islam as an indispen- 
sable article of their faith. The era of Javanese story, of which 
the chronology is tolerably ascertained, goes at least 600 years 
back. The present Susunan or Emperor of Java, who passed 
for the lineal descendant of the first monarch, is the 56th of hu- 
man birth who Jm? sat on the throne. Allowing 20 years for each 
reign, the aggregate would be 1 120 years, a period more than suf- 
ficient to account for the advances they have made in civilization. 
Previous to the reign of that dynasty, was the reign of their 
Gods or Dewatas, among whom one is not a little surprised to 
see at the first glance the Patriarch Adam followed b} his son 
Seth, in the same list we meet the persons of the Hindu triad ; 
and following those, certain personages whom we may conjecture 
to have been t ho deities worshipped by the Javanese before they 
embraced Cither the Mahomedari or Hindu religions. Prom dll 
this, what can be inferred but the gross ignorance and credulity 
of thfe people, and the excessive veneration with which they 
view ro) alty ? 'They are incapable of comprehending any being 
greater than a king ; and accordingly- place the gods, priests, 
and patriarchs of all the religions they have successively profess- 
ed, confusedly in the list of their sovereigns. 

Upon the whole, we are, foi our own part, inclined to the opi- 
nion, that the Hindu religion was not introduced into Java by 
conquest, but by the slow and gradual progress of conversion * 
that it never was the universal religion of the people ; and that, 
even in those ( situations where it did prevail, it was not establish- 
ed under those peculiar forms, and did not give rise to those ci<- 
vil institutions which attend it in India. The probability, upon 
the whole, ue think, is, that previous to their late conversion* 
they generally professed the religion ol Budh, but had among 
them at the same time seminaries or colleges of Brahmans $ a 
combination which we now know to exist in several other coun- 
tries. Colleges of Brahmans at this day exist in countries of 
which Budhism is the national religion ; and Brahmans are there 
held in high repute for their superior learning and attainments* 
Thiafactis vouched, with regard to Ava, by Col. Symes ; and we 
have tbfc^Bfbal testimony ol natives to the same effect, with re- 
spe$^Sf2ta. . 

TfheitfSture of the Sanscrit words which have been introduc- 
ed intbHhe East-insular tongues, and their extraordinary purity, 
ar^).facts of the utmost importance in this inquiry, and tend ma^ 
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Serially to clear up the obscurity in which the subject is otherwise 
involved. We cannot agree with Mr Marsden, that the subju- 
gation of these countries by some ancient Hindu power 19 to be 
inferred from these facta. That the Sanscrit has not been intro-* 
duced into these languages through the channel of any living In- 
dian dialect, but from the pure fountain of that tongue itself, 
seems clearly established. But then, if we adopt Mr Marsden’s 
conclusion, \tfe must suppose the language of his Hindu con- 
querors to have been pure Sanscrit. Now, such is the antiquity 
of this language, that neither history nor tradition have preserv- 
ed any account of a people of whom it was the living tongue. 
r JL\) adopt the notion of conquest, would therefore he to place the 
date of the intercourse between India and the Eastern Islands 
beyond the reach of history and probability, — to ascribe the con- 
quest to a people whn*e very existence cannot he proved. Con- 
sidering all these circumstances, therefore, and not forgetting 
that the doctrines of Brahma are radically averse to conquest, 
we shall find it much more easy to account for the introduction 
of Indian manners, by ascribing it to the slow and gradual ef- 
fects of religious conversi n, and the influence of a civilized and 
crafty priesthood, who had it in their power to recommend them- 
selves, by conferring the benefit of arts and improvements upon 
an ignorant, simple, and credulous people. 

Supposing, then, that a foreign priesthood had introduced 
the sacred language of India with the religion and arts of that 
country, it may be asked how that sacred language happens 
not to be mixed with the native dialect of the people who intro- 
duced it? The answer, we conceive, is not difficult. The first 
step to be taken by foreign missionaries on their arrival among a 
rude people, whom fhey designed to instruct or overawe, w’ouid 
be, not to tcach*them their own ordinary language, but to acquire 
theirs. Their own common dialect, in which neither science nor 
religious instruction is ever conveyed, would never once be re- 
ferred to in their intercourse with the new converts ; who, if in- 
structed at ail, would be instructed in those languages sacred to 
science and religion. In the second generation, as the first 
comers would probably intermarry with the natives, this nation- 
al dialect, unless fresh supplies of emigrants continued to arrive, 
would be almost entirely lost ; while the sacred language would 
continue to he that of science and religion. It would be from 
this source that names would be derived for new things and 
ideas ; and the caprice of fashion, w ith the influence pf religious 
domination, would condude to propagate and extend its autho- 
rity. Thfr probability of this mode of procedure may lie lil^Sr 
irated by supposing that the Persians, and not the Arabs, had 
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pagntcd the religion of Mahomed in Java, * In this case, would 
their instructions have been conveyed in the Persian or Arabian 
language? certainly in Arabic ; and if the number of newcom- 
ers was not considerable, which we do not suppose, the Persian 
language would not once be referred to. We have sfeen thirty 
or forty Chinese pupils of a French missionary, all capable of 
speaking, reading, and even writing Latin, (the language of re- 
ligion in all Popish countries), without understanding a syllable 
of French, or any other modern European language. 

Mr Marsden no doubt seems to think, that nothing short of 
political and long continued domination could have produced the 
extensive c/Tect which we observe; and his chief’ argument is 
drawn from the nature of Sanscrit words which exist in the lan- 
guages in question ; which, as he observes, u are not confined 
to the names of things, but more usually express moral feelings, 
intellectual qualities, or ideas connected with mythology* ” As 
to the ideas connected with mythology, they are already suffi- 
ciently explained ; and with regard to the names of things, the 
facts we have already stated as to the extreme copiousness of the 
Javanese language, seem to us to render it indisputable, that the 
greater part of them have been adopted out of the mcrewanton- 
3im or caprice of fashion. Why, for example, should a San- 
scrit word (Suryo) be used for the sun, when there were already 
nine Javanese words for the same object ? — or why should Hopolo y 
or Sin\ be imported to express the head, when they had five 
words of pure Javanese for that purpose before, none of which 
they ever thought of discarding ? The conquest of the country 
by an army speaking pure Sanscrit, violent as the supposition 
is, would not bring the proceeding within ( $ny ordinary rules; 
while it is sufficiently evident, that the same caprice, to which 
we must ultimately refer for its occurrence, might as well have 
drawn this needless supply from its religious instructors, as from 
its political rulers. The whole subject, indeed, is well illustrate 
ed, by adverting to the facts connected With the late change in 
the religion of all these tribes. This revolution can hardly be 

* We are surprised to find Mr Marsden, whose information is 
usually so accurate, unacquainted with the' sect of Mahomedanism 
to which the Malays belong. In place of bt ; ng followers of Ali f &S 
Mr Marsderv inclined to suppose, both they, the Javanese, and 
all tho other East-insular Mahomedans, are Sunites. The Shias are 
them but by report ; but are held, notwithstanding,' in 
gre^fi^mTetice. They arc known by the appellation of Rafn, or* 
as thlppronounce it, Rafli, the Arabic word for a heretic. The 
of who#£ particular tenets they are observers, i $ 
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said to have been effected by conquest. A few adventurers, 
without power or political influence, in a short time gave a new 
religion to millions; and short as has been the period, and im- 
perfect the conversion, very many Arabic words have been in- 
troduced into the Malay by the caprice of fashion, for which they 
had previously various expressions equally good. Even the 
Javanese, notwithstanding its native copiousness, has borrowed 
from the Arabic ; and had the connexion been of equally long 
standing, and the Maliomedans found the Javanese in as rude 
a state as the Hindus did, we should certainly at this day have 
found in the Javanese language an inflax of Arabic words equal 
to the Sanscrit. 

Though the Javanese, and even the Malays, be possessed of 
many synonymes for names of things, and are by no means de- 
ficient in expressing ordinary feelings and ideas, yet with regard 
to all abstract ideas they are both very deficient;— as might be 
expected, with a people who have never attempted any species 
of speculative reasoning. In the early period, when their inter- 
course with India began, the Javanese were in a much lower 
state of society than now ; and that they should then have bor- 
rowed words but a little abstract in their meaning, will not ap- 
pear in any way surprising. In rendering into Javanese Hin- 
du books of morals or religion, (such as the Shasters, of which 
they at present possess translations), the idleness of translators, 
and the want of abstract terms, would encourage the introduction 
of many words from the sacred text ; and these would, in course 
of time, and as the human mind began to expand and acquire? 
new ideas, receive general currency, and be ultimately ingrafted 
upon the language. 


Aet. VIII. Description^ of the Retreat , an Institution hear 
3 fork, for Insane Persons of the Society of Friends ; Contain- 
ing an Account of its Origin and Progress, the Modes of Treat- 
merit, and a Statement oj Cases . By Samuel Tuke. 8vo» 
pp. 227, , York, 1813. 

rpHE Quakers always seem to succeed in any institution :w|wcli „ 
they undertake. The jail at Philadelphia will ret^ip. a 
lasting monument of their skill and patience; and in tifo plan , 
and conduct of this retreat for the Insane, they have eyince$$fe<$; ? 
same wisdom and perseverance. 

The present account is given us by Mr Tuke, a rc$pcct$lite 
tea-dealer, living in York; — and given in a^ manner which We, 
are quite sure the most opulent, and important of his customers, 
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could not excel. The long account of the subscription, at tbd 
beginning of thebook, is evidently made tedious, for the Quaker 
market ; and Mr Tuke is a little too much addicted to quoting/ 
But, with these trifling exceptions, his book does him very jpjreat 
credit ; — it is full of good sense and humanity, right feelings, 
and rational views. The Retreat for insane Quakers is situated 
about a mile from the city of York, upon an eminence cx>m- 
** manding the adjacent country, and in the midst of d garden 
and fields belonging to the Institution. The great principle on 
which it appears to be conducted, is that of kindness to the 
patients. It does not appear to them, because a man is mad 
• upon one particular subject, that he is to be considered In a 
' state of complete mental degradation* or insensible to the feel- 
ings of kindness and gratitude. When a madman does not do 
what lie is bid to do, the shortest method, to be sure, is to 
knock him. down ; and straps and chains are the species of 
prohibitions which are the least frequently disregarded. But 
the society of Friends seems rather to consult the interest of the 
patient than the ease of his keeper ; and to aim at the govern- 
ment of the insane, by creating in them the kindest disposition 
towards those who have the command over them. Nor can any 
thing be more wise, humane, or interesting, than the strict at- 
tention to the feelings of their patients which seems to prevail in 
their institutions. The following specimens of their disposition 
Upon this point, we have great pleasure in laying before our 
readers. 

* The smallness of the court, 9 (says Mr Ttfke) * would be a se- 
rious defect, if it was not generally compensated, by taking such 
patients as are suitable, into the garden ; and by frequent excursions 
into the city or the surrounding country, and into the Helds of the 
Institution. One of these is surrounded by a walk, interspersed 
with trees and shrubs. 

‘ The superintendant has also endeavoured to furnish a source of 
amusement, to those patients whose walk* are necessarily raoarecir- 
ctimscribed, by supplying each of the courts with a number of ani- 
mals ; such as rabbits, sea-gulls, hawks, and poultry. These crea- 
• turns are generally very familiar with the patients ; and it is believed 
they are not only the means of innocent pleasure, but that the inter- 
course with them sometimes tends to awaken the social and, benevo- 
lent feelings. ’ p. 95, 96. 

are never permitted at the Retreat $ nor is it left to 
the lower attendants when they are to impose an 
degree of restraint upon the patients ; and this cotn- 
to pay attention to the feelings of the patients, and to 
Jraenipt to gain an influence over them by kindness. Patients 
ifyho are iiot disposed to injure themselves, are merely confined 
%y the strait waistcoat, ^nd left to walk about the room, or lie 
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down on the bed at pleasure ; and even in those rases where 
thetfe is a strong tendency to self-destruction, as much attention 
is paid to the feelings and ease of the patient, as is consistent 
with his safety. 

, *• Except in cases of violent mania, which is far from being a 
frequent occurrence at the Retreat, coercion, when requisite, is con- 
sidered as a necessary evil; that is, it is thought abstractedly to have 
a tendency lo retard the cure, by opposing the influence of the mo- 
ral remedies employed. It is therefore used very sparingly ; and the 
superintendant has often assured me, that he would rather run some 
risk, than have recourse to restraint, where it was not absolutely ne- 
cessary ; except in those cases where it was likely to have a salutary 
moral tendency. 

* I feel no small satisfaction in stating, upon the authority of the 
superindendants, that during the last year, in which the number of 
patients has generally been sixty-four, there has not been occasion to 
seclude, on an average, two patients at one time. I am also able 
to state, that although it is occasionally necessary to restrain by the 
waistcoat, straps, or other means, several patients at one time; yet 
that the average number so restrained does not exceed four, includ- 
ing those who are secluded. 

i The safety of those who attend upon the Insane, is certainly an 
object of great importance; but it is worthy of inquiry whether it 
may not be attained, without materially interfering with another ob- 
ject, — the recovery of the patient. It may also deserve inquiry, 
whether the extensive practice of coercion, which obtains in some 
Institutions, does not arise from erroneous views of the character of 
insane persons ; from indifference to their comfort ; or from having 
rendered coercion necessary by previous unkind treatment. 

1 The power of judicious kindness over this unhappy class of so- 
ciety, is much greater than is geneially imagined. It is perhaps not 
too much to apply to kind treatment, die words of our great poet, 

“ She can unlock 

“ The clasping charm, and thaw the numbing spell. ” — MiLTOtf. 

‘ In no instances ha§ this power been more strikingly displayed ; 
br exerted, with more beneficial effects, than in those deplorable' 
cases in which the patient refuses to take food. The kind perstut- * 
sions and ingenious arts of the superintendants, have been singularly 
successful in overcoming this distressing symptom ; and very few in- 
stances now occur, in which it is necessary to employ violent means 
For supplying the patient >v»th food. . v / 

* Some patients who refuse to partake of the family meals^are 
induced to eat by being taken into the larder, and there allowed to 
help themselves. Some are found willing to eat when food/is lefc 
with them in their rooms, or when they can obtain it unobserved hyr * 
their attendants. Others, whose determination is stronger, ate ftf'*',: 
quently induced, by repeated persuasion, to lake a small quantity 
of nutritious liquid; and it is equally true in these, as in geneial 
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eases, that every breach of resolution weakens the power and dispo* 
stitinn to resistance. . ; , 

* Sometimes, however, persuasion seems to strengthen the unhap- 
py determination. In one of these ease% the attendants were com- 
pletely wearied with their endeavours; and on removing theio^d> 
i'tieof them took a piece of the meat which had been repeatedly Of- 
fered to the patient, and threw it under the fire-grate ; at th£ same 
time, exclaiming, that she should not have it* The poor creature# 

* who seemed governed by the rule of contraries, immediately rush- 
#d from her scat, seized the meat from the ashes, and devoured it* 
For a short time, she was induced to eat, by the attendants availing 
themselves of this contrary disposition ; but it was soon rendered 
unnecessary, by the removal of this unhappy feature of the dimeter* 
p. 166- 7. 168-9. 

When it is deemed necessary to apply any mode of coercion, 
fitch an overpowering force is employed as precludes all possibi- 
lity of successful resistance; and most commonly, therefore, ex- 
tinguishes every idea of making any at all. An attendant upon 
at madhouse exposes himself to some rivk — and to some he otight 
to expose himself, or he is totally unfit for his situation. If the 
security of the attendants were the only object, the situation of the 
patients* would soon become truly desperate. The business is, 
-not to risk nothing, but not to ri»k too much. Tile generosity of 
the Qp^ers, and their courage in managing mad people, are 
placed, by this Institution, in a very striking point of view. This 
cannot, be better illustrated than by the two following cases. 

* Th$ superintendant was one day walking in a field adjacent to 
the house, in company with a patient, who was apt to be vindictive 
bn yery slight occasions. An exciting circpttfstance occurred. The 
maniac' retired a few paces, and seized aStorgp stone, which he im- 
mediately held up, as in the act of throwing’^ his corri panion. ThO 
ftiperintendant, in no degree ruffled, fixed his eye upon the patient, 
and in a resolute tone of voice, at the same time advancing, com- 
manded him to lay down the stone. As he approached, the hand 
<ff the lunatic gradually sunk from its threatening position, rind per- 
mitted the stone to drop to the ground* He then submitted .to be 
^piiritly led to his apartment. * 

“V f Some years ago a man, about , thirty-four years of age, of al- 
most herculean size and figure, was brought to the house. He had, 
been afflicted several times before; and so constantly, 
present attack, had he been kept chained, that his clothes we^'idtl- 
triy^id'be triken off and put on by means of strings, without rfc- 
mdyibg ids manacles. They were however taken off, when h£ ; en- 
" ^ j^etnat#vjmd he was ushered into the apartment, vriifere 
"endaots were supping. He was calm , ; his attention ap- 
i be arrested by his new situation. He was desired to join 

Jie repast, during which he behaved with tolerable propriety'. 
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After it was concluded, the superintendant conducted him to his a- 
partment, and told him the circumstances on which his treatment 
would depend ; that it was his anxious wish to make every inhabi- 
tant in the house as comfortable as possible ; and that he sincerely 
hoped the patient’s conduct would render it unnecessary for him to 
have recourse ^o coercion. The maniac was sensible of the kindness 
of his treatment. He promised to restrain himself ; and he so com- 
pletely succeeded, that, during his stay, no coercive means were e- 
ver employed towards him. This case affords a striking example of 
the efficacy of mild treatment. The patient was frequently very vo- 
ciferous, and threatened his attendants, who, in their defence, were 
very desirous of restraining him by the jacket. The superintendant, 
on these occasions, went to his apartment ; and though the first sight 
of him seemed rather to increase the patient’s irritation, yet, after 
sitting some time quietly beside him, the violent excitement subsid- 
ed, and he would listen with attention to the persuasions and argu- 
ments of his friendly visitor. After such conversations, the patient 
was generally better for some days, or a week j and in about four 
months he was discharged perfectly recovered. 

* Can it be doubted that, in this case, the disease had been great- 
ly exasperated by the mode of management ? or that the subsequent 
► kinjl treatment had a great tendency to promote his recovery ? * 
p. 172-3. 146-7. 

— And yet, in spite of this apparent contempt of danger, for 
18 years not a single accident has happened to the keepers. 

In the day room, the sashes are made of cast-iron, and give 
to the building the security of bars, without their unpleasant 
appearance. With the same laudable attention to the feelings 
of these poor people, the straps of their strait waistcoats are 
made of some showy colour, and are not infrequently consider- 
ed by them as ornaments. No advantage whatever has been 
found to arise from reasoning with patients on their particular 
delusions ; it is found rather to exasperate than convince them* 
Indeed that state of mind would hardly deserve the name of insa- 
nity, where argument was sufficient for the refutation of error. 

The classification of patients according to their degree of 
convalescence, is very properly attended to at the lletreat, and 
every assistance given to returning reason by the force of ex- 
ample. We were particularly pleased with the following speci- 
mens of Quaker sense and humanity. 

* The female superintendant, who possesses an uncommon share 
of benevolent activity, and who has the chief management of the 
female patients, as well as of the domestic department, occasionally 
gives a general invitation to the patients, to a tea-party. AH who 
attend,' dress in their best clothes, and vie with each other in polite- 
ness and propriety. The best fare is provided, and the visitors ate 
VOL. XXII i. no. 45. N 
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treated with all the attention of strangers. The evening generally: 
passes in the greatest harmony and enjoyments It rarely happens 
that any unpleasant circumstance occurs; the patients control, in a 1 
Wtonderful degree, their diffeient propensities; and the scene is at 
once curious, and affectingly gratifying. 

* Some of the patients occasionally pay visits to the friends in the?* 
city; and female visitors are appointed every month, by the Com- 
mittee, to pay visits to those or their own sex; to converse with them, 
and to propose to the superintendants, or the Committee, any im- 
provements which may occur to them. The visitors sometimes take 
ted with the patients, who are much gratified with the attention of 
their friends, and mostly behave with propriety. 

‘ It will be necessary here to mention, that the visits of former in- 
timate friends have frequently been attended with disadvantage to 
the patients; except when convalescence had so far advanced, as to 
alFord a prospect of a speedy return to the bosom of society. It is, 
however, very certain, that as soon as reason begins to return, the 
conversation of judicious, indifferent persons, greatly increases the 
comfort ; and is considered almost essential to the recovery of many 
patients. On this account, the convalescents of every class are fre- 
quently introduced into the society of the rational parts of the family* 
They are also permitted to sit up till the usual time for the family, to 
retire to rest, and are allowed as much liberty as their state of mind 
will admit . 9 p. 178-9. 

To the effects of kindness in the Ketreit, are superadded 
those of constant employment. The teinale patients are em- 
ployed as much as poss»ble in sewing, knitting, and domestic 
affairs ; and several of the convalescents assist the attendants. 
Por the men, are selected ho.e species of bodily employments 
most agreeable to the patient, and most opposite to the illusions 
of his disease. Though die effect of fear is not excluded from 
the Institution, yet dio love of esteem is considered as a still 
more powerful principle. 

* That fear is not the only motive which operates in producing 
self rc^ii amt in the minds of maniacs, is evident from its being often 
exercised in the presence of strangers, who are merely passing 

trough the hooM.; ; and which, I presume, c an only be accounted 
fbr from that desire of esteem, which has been stated to be a power- 
ful motive to conduct. 

‘ It is probably from encouraging ll>' action of this principle, that 
so much, advantage lias hern found in thi Institution, from treating 
the patient as much in the manner of a national being, as the state" 

P d will possibly allow. Tjie suponntendunt is particularly 
o thi# point, in his conversation with the patients. He 
such topics as ho knows will mo.-t interest them; and 
the same time, allows them to display their knowledge to* 
St advantage. If the patient i«» an agriculturist, he aska 
ons relative to hV'art; and frcquuitly consults him upou 
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any occasion ii> which his knowledge may be useful. I have heard 
one of the worst patients in the house, who, previously to his indis- 
position, had been a considerable grazier, give very sensible direc- 
tions for the treatment of a diseased cow. ^ 

‘ Th ese considerations are undoubtedly very material, as they re- 
gard the comfort of insane persons ; but they arc of far greater im- 
portance, as they relate to the cure ol the disorder. The patient 
feeling himself of some consequence, is induced to support it by the 
exertion of his reason, and by restraining those dispositions which, 
if indulged, would lessen the respectful treatment he receives, oi 
lowe r his character in the eyes of his companions and attendants. 

4 They who are unacquainted with’ the character of insane per- 
son*, are very apt to converse with th ru in a ch-ldMi, or, which is 
worse, in a domineering manner; and hence, it has been frequently 
remarked, by the patients at the Retreat, that a stranger who has 
vUited them seemed to imagine they were children. 

4 The natural tendency of such treatment is, to degrade the mlrd 
of the patient, and to make him indifferent to those moral leeimys 
which, under judicious direction and encouragement, are found cap- 
able, in no small degree, to strengthen the povrer of self restraint, 
and which render the lesort to coerc ion, in many cases, unnecc^sa- 
V- K ven when it is absolutely requisite to employ coercion, if the 
patient promises to control himself on its removal, great confidence 
is generally placed upon his word# I have known patients, such is 
their sense of honour and moral obligation under this kind of en- 
gagement, hold, fen* a long time, a successful struggle with the vio- 
lent propensities of their disorder ; and such attempts ought to be 
sedulously encouraged by the attendant. 

i Hitherto, we have chiefly considered those modes of inducing 
the patient to control his disordered propensities, which arise from 
an application to the general powers of the mind ; but considerable 
advantage may certainly be derived, in this part of moral manage- 
ment, from an acquaintance with the previous habits, manners, aru! • 
prejudices of the individual. Nor must we forget to call to our aid, 
in endeavouring to promote self-re tnint, the mild but powerful in- 
fluence of the precepts of our holy religion. Where these have been 
strongly imbued m early life, they become little less than principles 
of our nature ; and their restraining power is frequently felt, evert 
under the deliiions excitement of insanity. To encourage the in- 
fluence of religions principles over the mind of the insane, is consi- 
dered of great consequence as a meaps of cure. For this purpose, 
as well as for others still more important, it is certainly rjght to pro- 
mote in the patient an attention to his accustomed modes of paying 
homage to his Maker. ' ‘ * 

4 Many patients attend the religious meetings of the Society^ 
irr the city ; and most oi* them arc assembled, on a 'first' day ’ 
noon, at which time the supofmtendant reads to them several chap- 
ters in the Bible. A profound silence generally ensues; during 

N2 ‘ ' ' ’ 
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which, as well as at the time of reading, it is very gratifying to oT> 
serve their orderly conduct, and the degree in which those, who are 
much disposed to action, restrain their different propensities. 9 
p. f58— 161. 

Very little dependence is to be placed on medicine alone for 
the cure of insanity. The experience, at least, of this well go*- 
verned Institution is very unfavourable to its efficacy. Where 
an insane person happens to be diseased in body, as well as mind, 
medicine is not only of as great importance to him as to any 
other person, but much greater; for the diseases of the body 
are commonly found to aggravate those of the mind ; but against 
mere insanity, unaccompanied by bodily derangement, it ap- 
pears to be almost powerless. 

There is one remedy, however, which is very frequently em- 
ployed at the Ketrcat, and which appears to have been attend- 
ed with the happiest’ effect ; and that is,, the warm bath ; — the 
least recommended, and the most important of all remedies iu 
melancholy madness. Under this mode of treatment, the num- 
ber of recoveries, in cases of melancholia, has been very unusual; 
though no advantage has been found from it in the case of mania. 

At the end of the work is given a table of all the eases which 
have occurred in the Institution from its first commencement. 
It appears, that from its opening in the year 1796, to the end 
of 1811, 149 patients have, been admitted. Of this number 6t 
have been recent cases ; 3 1 of these patients Save been maniacal, 
of whom 2 have died, 6 remain ; 2 1 have been discharged per- 
fectly recovered ; 2 so much improved as not to require further 
confinement. The remainder, 30 lecent cases, have been those 
of melancholy madness ; of whom 5 have died, 4 remain, 19 
have been discharged cured,, and 2 so much improved as not to 
require further confinement. The old cases, or, as they are 
commonly termed, a incurable cases, are divided into 61 cases 
of mania, 21 of melancholia, and 6 of dementia; alibi ding the 
following tables. 

1 Mania, 

‘ 11 died. 

31 remain in the house. 

5 have been removed by their friends improved. 

ID have been discharged perfectly recovered. 

j4 so much improved, as not to require farther confinement. > 

4 Melancholia . 

« 6 died, 

v 6 remain* 

; > •'{ I removed somewhat improved, 

6 perfectly cured. 

2 so much improved, as not to require farther confinement. ’ 
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4 Dementia . 

* 2 died. 

2 remain. 

2 discharged as unsuitable objects. ’ 

The following statement shows the ages of patients at present 
in the house. 

4 15 to 20 inclusive, 2 


20 to 30 — 8 

30 to 40 — 12 

40 to 50 — 7 

00 to 70 — 11 

70 to 80 — 4 

80 to 90 — ( L y 

Of 79 patients it appears that 


‘ 12 went mad from disappointed affections. 

2 from epilepsy. 

49 from constitutional causes. 

S from failure in business. 

4 from hereditary disposition to madness. 

. 2 from injury of the skull. 

1 from mercury. 

1 from parturition. ’ 

The following case is extremely curious, and wc wish it had 
been authenticated by name, place, and signature. 

4 A young woman, who was employed as a domestic servant, by 
the father of the relater, when he was a boy, became insane, and at 
length sunk into a state of perfect idiocy. In this condition she re- 
mained for many years, when she was attacked by a typhus fever ; 
and my friend, having then practised some time, attended her. He 
was surprised to observe, as the fever advanced, a development of 
the mental powers. During that period of the fever, when others 
were 'delirious, this patient was entirely rational. She recognized, 
in die face of her medical attendant, the son of her old master, whom 
she had known so many years before ; and she related many circum- 
stances respecting his family, and otheis, which had happened to her- 
self in her earliei days. But, alas ! it was only the gleam of rea- 
son : As the fever abated, clouds again enveloped the mind; she 
sunk into her former deplorable state, and remained in it until her 
death, which happened a few years aftci wards. I leave to the me- 
raphysfcal reader, fuilhcr speculation on this, certainly, very curious 
case. ’ p. 137. 

T'pon the whole, wo have little doubt that this is the best ma- 
naged asylum for the insane that has ever yet beefi established \ 
;md a part of the explanation no doubt is, that the Quakers talpfe 
more pains than other people with their madmen: A 
belongs to a small and rich sect; and is, therefore, of 
j*arfauee than any other mad person of the same degree ifl: life. 
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After every allowance, however, which can be made for the feel- 
ings ol sectaries, exercised towards their own disciples, the 
Quakers, it must be allowed, me a very charitable and humane 
people. They are always ready with their money, and, what is 
of far more importance, with their time and attention, for eve- 
ry variety of human misfortune. They seem to set themselves 
down i- wematicallv before the difficulty, with the wise convic- 
tion, that it is to he lessened or subdued only by great labour 
and thought ; and that it is always increased by indolence and 
negle'ct. In this instance, they have set an example of courage, 
patience, and kindness, which canno f be too highly commended, 
or too widely diffused; and which, we are convinced, will gra- 
dually bring into repute a milder and better method of treating 
the insane. Tor the aversion to inspect places of this sort is 
so great, and the temptation to neglect and oppress the insane 
so strong, both from the love of power and the improbability of 
detection, that we have no doubt of the existence of great abuses 
in the interior of many mad- houses. A great deal has been done 
for prisons ; but the order of benevolence has been broken 
through by this preference j for the voice of misery may sooner 
come up from a dungeon, than the oppression of a madman be r 
healed by the hand of justice. * 

* The Society of Friends have been extremely fortunate in the 
choice of their male and female superintendants at the asylum, 
and Mrs Jephson. It is not ea‘*y to find a greater combination of 
good sense and good feeling than these two persons possess ; — but 
then the merit of selecting them lests with' their employers. 


A tit. IX. The Corsair : a 'Tale. l>y Lord Byron. Fifth 
Edition. Svo. pp. 100 . London. 1814-. 

The Biide of Ahjjdos : a Tui kiji Tale . By Lord Byron. 

Sixth Edition. Svo. pp. 72, London. 1813. 

T vOitJD Byron has clear titles to applause, ii; the spirit and beau- 
ty of his diction and versification, and the splendour of ma- 
ny of his descriptions : But it is to his pictures of the stronger 
passions, that he is indebted for the fulness of his fame. He has 
delineated, with unequalled force and fidelity, the workings of 
those (jeep ancl powerful emotions which alternately enchant and 
agpftizft tne minds that are exposed to their inroads; and repre- 
sented.;^*^ a terrible energy, those struggles and sufferings and 
exai&mnnsi Tjv which the spirit is at once torn and transported,, 
styirtraftsof divine inspiration, or demoniacal possession, thrown 
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across the tamer features of humanity. It is by this spell, chiefly., 
we think, that he ha« fixed the admiration of the public; and while 
other poets delight by their vivacity, or enchant by their sweet- 
ness, lie alone has been able to command the sympathy, even of 
reluctant readers, by the natural magic of his moral sublimity, 
and the terrors and attractions cf those overpowering feelings, 
the depths and the heights of which he seems to have so suc- 
cessfully explored. All the considerable poets of the present 
age have, indeed, possessed tins gift in a greater or lesser de- 
gree : but there is no man, since the time of Shakespeare him- 
self, in whom it has been made manifest with gi enter fulness and 
splendour, than in the noble author before us : and there ate va- 
lious considerations that lead us to believe, that it is cli icily by 
its means that he has attained the supremacy with which he seems 
now to be invested. 

It must have occurred, we think, to every one who lias at- 
tended to the general history of poetry, and to its actual condi- 
tion among ourselves, that it is destined to complete a certain 
cycle, or great revolution, with respect at least to some of its es- 
sential qualities ; and tliat wc are now coming round to a taste 
•and tone of composition, more nearly akin to that which distin^ 
guished the beginning of its progress, than any that has pre- 
vailed in the course of it. 

' In the rude ages, when such compositions originate, men's 
passions are violent, and their sensibility dull. Their poetry 
deals therefore in strong emotions, and displays the agency of 
powerful passion^ ; both because thc<e are the objects witn which 
they are most familiar in real life, and because nothing of a 
weaker cast could make any impression on the tugged natures 
for whose entertainment they are dcvbed. 

As civilization advances, men begin to be ashamed of the un- 
disguised vehemence of their primitive emotions; and learn to sub- 
due, or at least to conceal, the fierceness of their natural passions. 
The first triumph of regulated society, is lobe able to protect its 
members from actual violence ; and the first trait of refinement iu 
manners, is to exclude the coarseness and offence of unrestrained 
and selfish emotions. The complacency however with which these 
achievements are contemplated, naturally leads to too great an ad- 
miration of the principle from which they proceed. All manifes- 
tation of strong feeling is soon proscribed as coarse and vulgar; 
and first a cold and ceremonious politeness, and afterwards a more 
gay and heartless dissipation, represses, and in part eradicates the 
warmer affections and generous passions of our nature, ijlong With 
its more dangerous and turbulent emotion?. It is needled to traco 
$e effects of this revolution in the manners and opinio^*# -so. 
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ciety upon that branch of literature, which necessarily reflects 
all its variations. It is enough to say, in general, that, in con- 
sequence of this change, poetry becomes first pompous and 
stately— then affectedly refined and ingenious — and finally gay, 
witty, discursive and familiar. 

There is yet another stage, however, in the history of man 
and his inventions. When the pleasures of security are no long- 
er new, and the dangers of excessive or intemperate vehemence 
cease to he thought of in the upper ranks of society, it is natu- 
ral that the utility of the precautions which had been taken a- 
gainst them should he brought into question, and their severity 
in a great measure relaxed. There is in the human breast a 
certain avidity for strong sensations, which cannot be long re- 
pressed even by the fear of serious disaster. The conscious- 
ness of having subdued and disarmed the natural violence of 
mankind, is sufficiently lively to gratify tin’s propensity, so Jong 
ns the triumph is recent, and the hazards still viable from which 
it has effected our deliverance. In like n^inner, while it is a 
new thing, and somewhat of a distinction, to be able to laugh 
gracefully at all ’things, the successful derision of affection and 
enthusiasm is found to do pretty nearly as well as their pos- 
session ; and hearts comfortably hardened by dissipation, feel 
little want of gratifications which they have almost lost the 
capacity of receiving. When these, however, come to be but 
vulgar accomplishments — when generations have passed away, 
during which all persons of education have employed them- 
selves in doing the same frivolous things, with the same despair 
cither of interest or glory, it can scarcely fail to happen, that 
the more powerful spirits will awaken to a sense of their own 
degradation and unhappiness; — a disdain and impatience of the 
petty pretensions and joyless elegancies of fashion will gradually 
arise; and strong and natural sensations will again be sought, with- 
out dread of their coarseness, in every scene which promises to 
supply them. Tin’s is the «tage of society in which fanaticism has 
its second birth, and political enthusiasm its first tiue develop- 
ment — w r hen plans of visionary reform, and schemes of bound- 
less ambition arc conceived, and almost realized by the energy 
with which they are pursued — the era of revolutions and pro- 
jects — of vast performances, and infinite expectations. 

, Poetry, of course, reflects and partakes in this great trans- 
formation. It becomes more enthusiastic, authoritative and im-> 
passioned f and feeling the necessity of dealing in more power- 
ful etnotiqna than suited the tranquil and frivolous age which 
preceded* naturally goes back to those themes and character^ 
animated the energetic lays of its first rude inventors, 
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The feats of chivalry, and the loves of romance, * arc revived 
with more than their primitive wildness and ardour. For the 
sake of the natural feeling they contain, the incidents and die** 
tion of the old vulgar ballads arc once more imitated and surpass- 
ed ; and poetry does not disdain, in pursuit of her new idol 
of strong emotion, to descend to the very lowest conditions 
of society, and to stir up the most revolting dregs of utter 
wretchedness and depravity. 

This is the age to which we are now arrived : — and if we have 
rightly seized the principle by which we think its peculiarities 
are to be accounted for, it will not be difficult to show, that the 
poet who has devoted himself most exclusively, and most success- 
fully, to the delineation of the stronger and deeper passions, is 
likc'y to be its reigning favourite. Neither do we think that we 
< an have essentially mistaken that principle: — at least it is a fact, 
independent of all theory, not only that all the successful poets of 
the last twenty years have dealt much more in powerful sensations, 
than those of the century that went before ; but that, in order to 
attain this object, they have employed themselves upon subjects 
winch would have been -rejected as vulgar and offensive by the 
fastidious delicacy of that age of fine writing. Instead of inge- 
nious essays, elegant pieces of gallantry, and witty satires all stuck 
over with classical allusions, we have, in our popular poetry, the 
dreams of convicts, and the agonies of Gypsey women,— and the 
exploits of buccaneers, freebooters, and savages— and pictures 
to shudder at, of remorse, revenge, and insanity— and the triumph 
of generous feelings in scenes of anguish and terror — and the he- 
roism of low-born affection and the tragedies of vulgar atroci* 
ty. All these various subjects have been found interesting, and 
have succeeded, in different degrees, m spite of accompaniments 
which would have disgusted an age more recently escaped from 
barbarity : And as they agree in nothing but in being the vehicles 
of strong and natural emotions, and have generally pleased, 
nearly in proportion to the quantity of that emotion they con- 
veyed, it is difficult not to conclude, that they have pleased on- 
ly for the sake of that quality — a growing appetite for which may 
be regarded as the true characteristic of this age of the world. 

* The Greek and Roman classics afford no resource in this emer- 
gency ; partly because by far the greater part of them belong to a 

period of society as artificial, and as averse to the undisguised^xhi# 
bition of natural passion*, as that which preceded this revulsion^ 
and partly because, at all events, the study of them is associated, wfftli 
the coldest and dullest period of modern literature, and their roython 
logy and other jargon incorporated with the compositions that coujg 
pow to he looked upon with the greatest derision and disdain. 
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In selecting* subjects and diameters for this purpose, it was 
not only natural but in a threat measure necessary, to go back 
to the only ages when strong passions weie indulged, or at 
least displayed without controul, by persons in the better ranks 
of society; in the same way as, in order to get perfect mo- 
dels of muscular force and beauty, we still find that we must 
go back to the works of those days when men went almost 
naked, and were raised to the rank of heroes for feats of bo- 
dily strength and activity. 1 he savages and barbarians that 
are still to be found in the world, are, no doubt, very ex- 
act likenesses of those whom civilization has driven out of it ; 
and they may be used accordingly for most of the purpose* 
for which their antient prototypes are found Serviceable. In 
pootiy, however, it happens again, as in sculpture, tb?t it is 
safer, at least for a moderate geniiu, rather to work upon the 
relics we have of antiquity, than upon what is most nearly akin to 
it among our own con temporaries; both because there is a certain 
charm and fascination in what is antient and long remembered, 
and because those particular modifications of energetic forms 
and characters, which have alieady been made the subject of suc- 
cessful art, can be more securely and confidently managed in imi- 
tation, than die undefined vaatness of a natural condition, how- 
ever analogous to that from which they were selected. — Mr 
Southey, accordingly, who has gone in search of strong pas- 
sions among the savages of America, and the gods and enchant- 
ers of India, has had far less success than Mr Scott, who has 
borrowed his energies from the more familiar scenes of Euro- 
pean chivalry, and built his faiiy castles with materials already 
tried and consecrated in the fabric of our old romances. The 
noblp author before us has been obliged, like them, to go out of 
his own age and country in quest of the same indispensable in- 
gredients; and his lot has fallen among the Turks and Arabs of 
the Mediterranean ; — ruffians and desperadoes, certainly not 
much more amiable in themselves than the worst subjects of the 
others, — but capable of great redemption in the hands of a poet 
of genius, by being placed within the enchanted circle of an- 
tient Greece, and preserving among them so may vestiges of Ro- 
man pride and magnificence. There is still one general remark, 
however, to be made, before coming immeiTatcly to the merit of 
the pieces before us. 

Atthough the necessity of finding beings capable of strong 
passions, thus occasions the revival, in a late stage of civiliza- 
tion,* df;tho characters and adventures which animated the poetry 
of rude ages, ft must not be thought that they are made to act 
and feel, on thft resurrection, exactly as they did in their first 
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natural presentation. They were then produced,, not as Exotics 
or creatures of the imagination, but merely as better specimens 
of the ordinary nature with which their authors were familiar; and 
the astonishing situations and appalling exploits in which they 
were engaged, were but a selection from the actual occurrences 
of the time*. Neither the heroes themselves* nor their first cdo 
hrators, would have perceived any sublimity in the character it- 
self or the tone of feeling, which such scenes and such exploit* in- 
dicate to the more reflecting readers of a distant generation ; and 
would still less have thought of analyzing the workings of those c- 
motions, or moralizing on the incidents to which they gave birth. 
In this primitive poetry* accordingly, we have rather the result 
than the delineation of strong passions — the events which they 
produce, rather than the energy that produces them. The cha- 
Kteter of the agent is unavoidably disclosed indeed in* short and 
impressive glimpses — but it is never made the direct subject of 
exhibition ; and the attention of the reader is always directed to 
what lie does — not to what he feels. A more refined, reflecting, 
• and sensitive generation, indeed, in reading these very legends,, 

' „ suppi **es what nv>? have beer, felt, both before and after the ac- 
tion*, tint arc so minutely recorded ; and thus lends to them, from 
the st, ies of its own sensibility, a dignity and an interest which 
they did not post css in the mind* of their own rude composers. 
When the same scenes and characters, however, are ultimately 
called back to feed the craving of a race disgusted with heartless 
occupations, for natural passions and overpowering emotions, it 
would go near to deleal the very object of their revival, if these 
passions were stiii left to indicate themselves only by tbegiant vesti- 
ges of outrageous deed -, or arts of dai mg and desperation. The 
passion i ^eif must now be pom tra vel! — and all its feavlul workings 
displayed in detail before us. The minds of the great agenU 
must be unmasked for us — and all the anatomy of their throbbing 
bosoms laid open to our gaze. We must be nude to understand 
what they feel and enjoy and endure ; — and all the course and 
progress of their posscssiuti, and the crossing and mingling of 
their opposite affections, must be rendered sensible to our touch ; 
till, without regard to their external circumstances, we can en- 
ter into all the motions of their hearts, and read, and shudder 
as we read, the secret character* which stamp the capacity of 
unlimited suffering on a nature which we feel to be our own. 

It is chiefly by these portraitures of the interior of human nature 
that the poetry of the present day is distinguished from all that?, 
preceded it— and the difference is perhaps most conspicuous' 
when the persons and subjects arc borrowed froifo the poetry of 
au earlier age. Not only is all this anatomy of the feelings sit-i 
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pcradded tp Jtbe primitive legend of exploits, hut in many cases 
feelings are imputed to the agents, of which persons ill their 
condition were certainly incapable, and which no description 
could have made intelligible to their contemporaries — whije, in 
- others, the want of feeling, probably a little exaggerated beyond 
nature also, is dwelt upon, and made to produce great effect as 
a trait of singular atrocity, though far too familiar to have excited 
any sensation cither in the readers or spectators of the times to 
which t he adventures naturally belong. Our modern poets, in 
short, have borrowed little more than the situations and unre- 
strained passions of the state of society from which they have 
taken their characters — and have added all the sensibility and 
delicacy from the stores of their own experience. They have 
lent their knights and squires of the fifteenth century the deep 
reflection and considerate delicacy of the nineteenth, — and com- 
bined the desperate and reckless \uloiir of a Buccaneer or Cor- 
sair of any age, with the refined gallantry and sentimental ge- 
nerosity of an English gentleman of the present day. The 
flonibi nation we bdieve to be radically incongruous ; but it was 
almost indispensable to tin* poetical effect that was in contempla- 
tion. ) -ec point was, to unite all the fine and strong feelings 
to which Motivation and reflection alone can give birth, with 
tliof . marine is and that condition of society, in which passions 
are oncomivulul, and their natural indications manifested with- 
er it n serve. h was necessary, therefore, to unite two things 
never ihd < x ist together in any period of society; and the 
ir e o, though u nut;, startle sober thinkers a little, is perhaps 
wnhin the h gHi.mn'' prerogatives of poetry. The most out- 
rageous. mu! >be <r im ucce-sful attempt of this sort we remcn> 
ber, v H t hat of d , d -i. hev, who represents a wild Welch chief- 
tain, v ho » 4 imo. arieeiing to America in the twelfth centu- 
ry. wuh *:• toe ‘.ohne** ? dtcorum, mid pretty behaviour of Sir 
Cmui. 1 * (iMiu 1 • ... i»ut the incongruity itself is universal — 
from n: 1 ' invests a Pensylvanian farmer with the 

wisdom ami 'v’div of Socrates, and the dignified manners of 
an old Croix da c ! m u! --to Scott, who makes an old, bloody- 
minded and r diiaii talk -like a sentimental liero and 

poet, in his latte' u is — ov tlm author before us, who has adorn- 
ed a merciless .. rock in the Me. -iter ran can, with eve- 

ry virtue under he<i"e. M — t wept common hongstv. 

" Of thaMioble nuthm, ;*ml the peculiarity of his manner, we 
Juiye not much moiv fo ^s, before pr..: ceding to give au ac- 
count ©f the pieces nov o. mre us* His object obviously is, to 
produce a great effect, imiU by the novelty of his situations, 
put chiefly by the force and energy of his sentiments and ex,- 
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pressions ; and the themes which he has selected, though perhaps 
too much resembling each other, are unquestionably well adapt- 
ed for this purpose. There is something grand and imposing iri 
the unbroken stateliness, courage, and heroic bigotry of a Turk* 
of the higher order; and a certain voluptuous and barbaric 
pomp about his establishment, that addresses itself verv forcibly 
to the imagination. His climate too, and most of \t> produc- 
tions, are magnificent— and glow with a raised and exotic splen- 
dour ; but the ruins of Grecian art, and of Grecian libert y and 
glory with which he is surrounded, form by far the finest of ins ac- 
companiments. There is nothing, we admit, half so trite in poetry 
as commonplaces of classical enthusiasm ; but it is for tins very 
reason that we admire the force of genius by which Lord Byron 
has contrived to be original, natural, and pathetic, upon a subject 
so unpromising, and apparently so long exhausted. How he has 
managed it, we do not yet exactly understand; though it is partly, 
wo have no doubt, by placing us in the midst of the scene as it ac- 
tually exists, and superadding the charm of enchanting landscape 
to (hat of interesting recollections. Lord Byron, we think, U 
the only modern poet who has set before our eyes a visible pic- 
' turg of the present aspect of scenes so famous in story ; and, in- 
stead of feeding us with the unsubstantial food of historical as- 
sociations, has spread around us the blue waters and dazzling 
skies — the ruined temples and dusky olives — the desolated cities, 
and lurbaned population, of modern Attica. We scarcely knew 
before that Greece was still a beautiful country. 

lie has also made a fine use of the gentleness and submission 
of the females of these regions, as contrasted with the lordly 
pride and martial ferocity of the men : and though we suspect he 
has lent them more soul than of right bt longs to them, as well ns 
more delicacy aud reflection ; yet theie is something so trjje to 
female nature in general, in his representations of this sort, and 
so much of the Oriental soilness and acquiescence in his parti- 
cular delineations, that it is scarcely possible to refuse the pic- 
ture the praise of being characteristic and harmonious, as well as 
eminently sweet and beautiful in itself. 

The other merits of his composition are such as his previous 
publications had already made familiar to the public, — an un- 
paralleled rapidity of narrative, and condensation of thoughts 
and images — a style always vigorous and original, though some- 
times (juaint and affected, and more frequently strained, harsh, 
and abrupt — a dietion and versification invariably spirited, and 
almost always harmonious and emphatic: Nothing diluted in 
short, or diffused into weakness, but full of life* and nerve, and 
activity — expanding only iu the eloquent expression of strong 
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and favottr he affection^ and everywhere else concise, cnergedc, 
and inipctaous^-hniTvin^ on with fi disdain of little ornaments 
and acei*rafci£s, and not always very solicitous about being com- 
prehended by readers of inferior capacity. 

The ftiore considerable of the two poems now before us, en- 
titled * The Corsair, * exhibits all th(AC qualities, perhaps,' in a 
more striking light than any of the author's other publications. 
It is written in the regular heroic couplet, with a spirit, free- 
dom, and variety of tone, of which, notwithstanding the exam- 
ple of Dryden, we scarcely believed that measure susceptible. 
In all the descriptive and serious pieces of Dryden, and in all 
his writings, indeed, except his Political Satires and his immortal 
Ode, there are innumerable flat, dull, and prosaic passages ; — 
line.-, without force, spirit, or energy, and in fact without any 
other merit than that of accurate versification, and easy and na- 
tural diction. Nothing can be mare exquisite than the couplets 
of Pope, for the expression of pointed remark, wit, sarcasm, 
or epigram ; but there is nothing in Pope of impetuous pas- 
sion or enthusiastic vehemence ; and his acknowledged mas- 
tery in this species of versification, had almost brought it to be 
considered as .appropriate to such subjects, — when Goldsmith, ' 
and after him Rogers arid Campbell, came to show that it was 
also capable of strains of, the deepest tenderness and sweetest 
simplicity. Still, however, all these were compositions of a mea- 
sured and uniform structure — and it was yet to be proved that 
this, the most ponderous and stately verse in our language, 
could be accommodated to the variations of a tale of passion and 
of pity, and to all the breaks >tarts and transitions of an ad- 
venturous and dramatic narration. This experiment Lord By- 
ron has made, with equal boldness and success — and has satis- 
fied us, at least, that the ekkst and moM; respectable measure 
that is known among us, is at least as flexible as any other — and 
capable, in the hands of a master, of vibrations as strong and 
rapid as those of a lighter structure. VVc shall not positive 
that the charm may not be partly at least in the subject— but we 
certainly never read many ten- syllabled couplets together bo 
fore, witl) so little feeling of heaviness or monotony. 

The subject of the poem is the last adventure of a celebrated 
Corsair, who is supposed to have possessed a small rocky island 
in the Mediterranean, from which, by the assistance of two or 
three brave galleys, and their gallant and devoted crews, he laid 
all the shipping and shores around, under contribution at 1m 
pleasure. The piece opens with a sort of song, descriptive of 
tpftr way of life; which is supposed to be chanted by some of 
;*ne pirate#, while they lounge about on the beach, repairing 
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their tackling, or burnishing their arms. It is written with great 
force and spirit; and turns, as might be expected, on the su- 
perior joys of a life of glorious adventure, as contrasted with the 
dull uniformity of a more secure and vulgar existence. The 
singer dwells with enthusiasm on that thirst for stirring sensation, 
“ That seeks what cravens shun with more than zeal, 

“ And where the feebler faint — can only feel— 

“ Feel — to the lining bosoms inmost core, 

“ Its hope awaken and its spit it soar ? t 

44 No dread of death — if with us die our foes — ■ 

“ Save that it seems even duller than repose : 

44 Let him who crawls enamoured of decay, 

44 Cling to his couch, and sicken years away; 

44 Heave his thick breath, and shake his palsied head; 

44 Ours — the fresh turf, and not the feverish bed. 

44 While gasp by gasp he falters forth his soul, 

“ Ours with one pang — one bound — escapes eontrotii. 

44 His corse may boa-t its urn and narrow cave, 

44 And they who loath’d his life nmy gild his grave: 

44 Ours are the tears, though few, sincerely shed, 

44 When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead, p. 2, fb 
•The song is broken by the return of one of their galleys; and 
a preparatory sketch of the Chief, to whom she brings de- 
spatches. He is represented as reserved, silent and haughty ; 
abstemious as a hermit in his diet ; and prompt os lightning in 
his decisions. T he new-comers repair, without delay, to his lof- 
ty and romantic abode, 

* Ascending slowly by the rock-hewn way, 

To where his watch-tower beetles o’er the bay. 

By bushy brake, and wild dowers blossoming, 

And freshness breathing from each silver spring, 

Whose scattered streams from granite basins burst. 

Leap into life, and sparkling woo your thirst ; 

From crag to cliff they mount — Near yonder cave, 

What lonely straggler looks along the wave ? 

In pensive posture leaning on the brand, — 

Not oft a resting-staff to that red hand ? 

“ > Tis he— ’tis Conrad — here — as wont — alone, 

** On — Juan ! on — and make our purpose known. p. 7, 8. 

He peruses the letters they bring, in stern and composed si- 
lence briefly intimates his resolution of setting sail himself in 
an hour from that moment; and directs that, when everything 
is in readiness, a signal may be fired from the vessel. , The poet 
then turns to describe, a little more minutely, this stem and 
energetic commander. 

* Sun-burnt his cheek — his forehead high and pale 
The sable curls in wild profusion veil ; 
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And oft' perforce his rising lip reveals 

Tire haughtier thought it curbs, but scarce conceals. 

Though* smooth his voice, and calm his general mien, 

Still seems there something he would not have seen : 

His features* deepening lines and varying hue, 

At times attracted, yet perplex’d the view, 

As if within that murkiness of mind 
Work’d feelings fearful, and yet undefined. 

He had the skill, when Cunning’s gazp would seek 
To probe his heart and watch his changing cheek. 

At once the observer’s purpose to espy, 

And on himself roll back his scrutiny. 

There was a laughing Devil in his sneer, 

That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled — and Mercy sighed farewell ! ’ p. 11, 12. 
Then follows one bf the powerful passages of this searcher of 
dark bosoms. 

* Slight are the outward signs of evil thought, 

Within — within — ’twas there the spirit wrought ! 

Love shows all changes — Hate, Ambition, Guile, 

Betray no further than the bitter smile ; 

The lip’s least curl, the lightest paleness thrown 
Along the govern’d aspect, speak alone 
Of deeper passions ; and to judge their mien* 

He, who would see, must be himself unseen. 

Then — with the hurried step, the upward' eye. 

The clenched hand, the pause of agony, 

That listens, starting, lest the step too near 
Approach intrusive on that mood of fear : 

Then — with each feature working from the heart. 

With feelings loosed to strengthen — not depart — 

That rise — convulse — subside — that fVeezc, or glow, 

Flush in the cheek, or damp upon the brow, 

Then — Stranger ! if thou canst, and tremblest not. 

Behold his soul — the rest that soothes his lot ! ' p. 12, 13. 
None, however, are all evil ; — arid round this heart, thus sullen 
and remorseless, one softer feeling still lingered, and soothed and 
enchanted its loneliness. 

‘ Yes, it was Love .’-—unchangeable —unchanged — 

Felt but for one from whom he never ranged ; 

Though many a beauty droop’d in prison'd. bower, 

None ever sooth’d his most unguarded hour. 

Yes— it was Love — if thoughts of tenderness, 

Tried in temptation, strengthen’d by distress. 

Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime, 

And yetr— Oh more than all ! — untired by time— 

Which nor defeated hope, nor baffled wile, 
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Could render sullen were she ne'er to smile, 

Nor rage could fire, nor sickness fVet to vent 
On her one murmur of his discontent — 

Which still would meet with joy, with calmness part. 

Lest that his look of grief should reach he^ heart $ 

Which nought remov’d — nor menacfccj remove— 

* If there be love in mortals — this was love I 
He was a villain — aye — reproaches shower 
On him — but not the passion, nor its power, 

Which only proved, all other virtues gone, * 

Not guilt itself could quench this loveliest one ! ’ p. 15, 16* 
As soon as he is left alone, his thoughts anti his steps turn to 
this adored object ; — though his mind is filled with sad presages 
as to the issue bf the desperate expedition upon which he is a- 
bout to depart. , 

u Now to Medora! — Oh ! my sinking heart, 

“ Long may her own be lighter than thou art ! ’’ , 

He hears her singing a sweet and melancholy air as he ap- 
proaches, and says, * My own Medora !— Sure thy song is sad. 9 
She answers, that in his absence it is ajways so i and proceeds 
in the following beautiful strain of pure and enchanting tender- 
lie^. . 

* “ Oh ! many a night on this lone couch reclin’d, 

“ My dreaming fear with storms hath wing’d the wind, 

“ And deem'd the breath that faintly fann’d thy sail— 

<v The murmuring prelude of the ruder gale $ 

<c Though soft — it seem’d the low prophetic dirge, 
li That mourn’d thee floating on the savage surge : 

“ Still would I rise — to rouse the beacon lire, 

“ Lest spies less true should let the blaze expire ; 

“ And many a restless hour out watch’d each star, 

** And morning came — and still thou vvert afar ! 

“ Oh ! how the chill blast on niy bosom blew, ^ 

?• And day broke dreary on my troubled view, 
u And still I gazed and gazed — and not it prow 
<£ Was granted to my tears — my truth — my vow ! 

“ At length — ’twas noon — I hail’d and blest the mrist 
“ That met my sight — it near’d — Alas ! it past ! 

“ Another came — Oh God ! ’twas thine at last ! 

<c Would that those days were over ! wilt thou ne’er, 

“ My Conrad! learn the joys of peace to share? ” * &c* 

p.19,20. 

He then tells her, with considerate and bitter sorrow, that 
they must part again that very hour ! She exclaims, that it is 
impossible ! — the vessel is scarcely come to anchor, and her crew 
have need of repose. \ 

vol. xxtii. no. 45.- * O ' : 
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4 44 Be silent,— Conrad ! — dearest — come and share 
“ The feast these hands deJighted to prepare— 

44 Light .toil !, to cull and dress thy frugal fare ! 

44 See, I have pluck’d the fruit that promised best, 

44 And where not sure, perplex’d, but pleased, I guess’d 
41 At such as seem’d the fairest : thrice the hill 
44 My steps have wound to try the coolest rill ; 

“ Yes ! thy Sherbet to-night will sweetly flow, 

“ See how it sparkles in its vase of snow ! — 

44 But (feme — the board is spread — our silver lamp 
44 Is trimm’d, and heeds not the Sirocco’s damp : 

44 Then shall my handmaids while the time along, 

44 And join with me the dance, , or wake the song ; 

4t Or my guitar, which still thou lov’st to hear, 

44 Shall soothe or lull — or, should it vex thine ear, 

44 We’ll turn the tale, by Ariosto told, 

44 Of fair Olympia lov'd and left of old. — 

44 Thus Conrad, too, will quit me for the main: 

44 And he deceiv’d rne — for — he came again ! — - 
44 Again — again — and oft again — my love ! 

44 If there be life below, and hope above, 

44 He will return — but now — the moments bring 
44 The time of parting with redoubled wing. ” ’ p. 23, 24. 
While he is striving to comfort her, he hears his captain’s 
bugle summon him from below, aad starts forward to bid her 
adieu. We do not know any thing in poetry more beautiful or 
touching than the following picture of their parting. 

4 She rose — she sprung — she clung to his embrace> 

Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face. 

He dared not raise to his that deep- blue eye, 

That downcast droop’d in tearless agony. 

Her long fair hair lay floating o’er his arms, 

In all the wildness of dishevelled charms ; 

Scarce beat that bosom — where his image dwelt— 

So full — that feeling seem’d almost unfeit ! 

Hark — peals the thunder of the signal-gun ! 

It told ’twas sunset — and he curs’d that sun. 

Again — again— that form he madly press’d, 

Which mutely clasp’d — imploringly caress’d ! 

And tottering to the couch his bride he bore, 

One moment gazed — as if to gaze no more — 

Felt— that for him earth held but h- r alone, 

KissM her cold forehead— turn’d — is Conrad gone ? 

O’er every feature of that still, pale face, 

Had sorrow fix’d what time can ne’er erase : 

, The tender blue of that large loving eye 
/ , Grew frozen with its g*ue on vacancy— • 
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Till — Oh, how far ! it caught a glimpse of him — 

And then it flow’d — and phrenzied seem’d to swim 
Through those long, dark, and glistening lashes dew'd 
With drops of sadness oft to be renew'd. , 

“ He’s gone ! ’’ — against her heart that hand is driven, 
Convuls’d and quick — then gently raised to heaven ; 

She look’d and saw the heaving of the main ; 

The white sail get— she dared not look ag&in. ' p, 21, 2d. 

He rushes down to the beach in all the agony of suppressed 
and intolerable anguish ; — but as he draws near the scene ofhi: 
glory and exertions, other images come gradually to his relief. 
Again he hurries on — and as he hears 
The clang of tumult vibrate on his ea*6, 

The busy sounds, the bustle of the shore. 

The shnut, the signal, and the dashing oar— . 

As marks his eye the seaboy on the mast, 

The anchor’s rise, the sails unfurling fast. 

The waving kerchiefs of the crowd that urge 
That mute adieu to those who stem the surge ; 

And more than all — his blood-red flag aiojtS* 

He nurvell’d how his heart could seem so soft* 

• Fire in his glance, and wildness in his breast, 

Fie feels of all his former self possest. ’ p. 26, 27. 

He embarks 5— issues his brief and clear commands ; — sets 
sail ; — glides, darkling and unseen, past the anchored fleet of his 
enemy, and takes the station he had resolved upon, at the close 
of the first Canto. 

The second requires some lit lie explanation ; — at least it ii 
convenient to apprise the reader, in this place, that the letter 
which sent Conrad off on this hn^ty expedition, conveyed infor- 
mation that a neighbouiing Pacha, ol the name of Seyd, had 
assembled a strong fleet, and was to sail next morning, for the 
purpose of finally exterminating tlw? pirates in their den, and ut- 
terly destroying their settlement in the inland. Conrad’s sudden 
resolution was to endeavour to surprise and burn this armament 
in the night ; and after finishing the course described at the close 
of the preceding Canto, it appears that he had ascertained that 
the hostile captains were still revelling ashore, at a feast given by 
the Pacha; — to which, after giving his orders for the attack, he 
himself repairs, in the disguise or a Dervise, and contrives to 
detain his enemies at table by a pretended story of his imprison- 
ment, and recent escape from the island against which their ex- 
pedition was intended. In the midst of his legend, the Pacha 
is startled with the sudtjeri glare from his blazing fleet, and calls 
his attendants to seize on the / hlsc visitor. 

‘ (Jp rose theDervisc win- that burst of light, 

Nor less his change of in m appall’d the sight: 
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Up rose that Dervlse — not in saintly garb. 

But like a warrior bounding from his barb, 

Dash'd his high cap, and tore his robe away — 

Shone his mail’d breast, and flash’d his sabre’s ray ! 

His close but glittering casque, and sable plume, 

More glittering eye, and black brow’s sab! er ‘gloom* 

Glared on the Moslems’ eyes some Afrit sprite, 

Whose demon death-blow left no hope for fight - 
The wild confusiop, and the swarthy glow 
Of flames on high, and torches from below ; 

The shriek of terror, and the mingling yell — 

For swords began to clash, and shouts to swell, 

Flung o’er that spot of earth the air of hell ! 

Distracted to and fro the flying slaves 
Behold but bloody shore and fiery waves ; 

Nought heeded they the Pacini’s angry cry, 

They seize that Dervise ! — seize on Zatanai ! 

Sweeps his long arm — that sabre’s whiiiing sway, 

Sheds fa$t atonement for its first delay ; 

Compleffe his furv, what their fear begun, 

And makes the many basely quail to one. 

The cloven turbans o’er the chamber spread. 

And scarce an arm dares rise to guard its head : 

Even Seyd, convuls’d, o’erwhelm’d with rage, surprize, 
Retreats before him, though he still defies. 

No craven he — and yet lie dreads the blow, 

So much Confusion magnifies his foe ! 

Ills blazing galleys still distract his sight, 

He tore his beard, and Naming fled the fight. ' p. 38 — 40, 
In the mean time, the pirates join their triumphant leader, 
and fire the palace of their astonished enemy ; as the flapics 
advance, the shrieks of women arc heard, and Conrad stops the 
work of devastation and slaughter to rescue and place in safety 
those defenceless captives— himself taking charge of the favour- 
ite Sultana. This act of generosity, however, proves his ruin. 
It gives time to the Pacha and his forces to recover from their 
panic, and to surround, and by superiority of numbers at last 
to overmaster, their desperate assailants. Conrad, wounded, 
and fighting like a madman, is at length overpowered, made 
prisoner, and led to his dungeon, under the eyes of that pity- 
ing beauty whom lie had so recently lescued from the flames. 
Pier impression from the wlsole adventure is delineated with 
great beauty. 

• And when that dark- eyed lady, young Gulnare, 

Recall'd those thoughts late, wandering in despair, 

Much did she marvel o’er the courtesy 
That smooth’d his accents — soften’d in his eye. 
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’Twas strange — that robber thus with gore bedew'd. 

Seem’d gentler then than Seyd in fondest mood. 

The Paclia wooed as if he deemed the slave 
Must seem *d flighted with the heart he gave; 

The Corsair vowed protection, soothed affright, 

As if , his homage were a woman’s right. 

“ The wish is wrong — nay worse for female— vaity ; 
u Yet much 4 wish to view that chief again ; 

** If but to thank for, what my fear forgot. 

The life — my loving lord remembered not ! ” 

And him she saw, where thickest carnage spread, 

But gathered breathing from the happier dead ; 

Far from his band, and battling with a host 
That deem right dearly won the hold he lost. — 

Can this be he ? triumphant late she saw, 

When his red hand’s wild gesture waved, a law ! 

’Tis he indeed — disarm’d but undeprest, 

His sole regret the life be still possest ; 

His wounds too slight, though taken with that will, 

Which would have kiss’d the hand that then could kill . 9 

p- 44, 45. 

# Next follow some fine, but gloomy sketches of the uiHub- 
clued, though agonizing thoughts ot the captive^ duel ; — the 
struggles of pride and remorse — the recollections of days mis- 
spent, arid talents pcrvcitrd — and the hard and defying intre- 
pidity by which all these recollections are resisted. 

4 One thought alone he could not — dared not meet — 

Oh, how these tidings will Medura grt\t ? ’’ 

Then — ‘Only then — his clanking hands he rais’d. 

And strain'd with rage the chain on which lie gazed. ” p. 49. 
At last, ova come with toil and watching, he fails heavily 
asleep ; and a new scene opens upon the reader. 

* lie slept in calmest seeming — for his breath 
Was hush’d so deep — Ah ! happy if in death ! 
lie slept — Who o’er his placid at umber beads ? 

His foes arc gone — and here he hath no friends ; 

Is it some seraph sent to grant him grace. ? 

No, ’tis an earthly form with heavenly face ! 

Its white ami rais’d a lamp— yet gently hid, 

Lest the ray flash abruptly on the lid 

Of that clos’d eye, which opens but to pain, * 

And once unclosed — but once may close again ! 

That form, with eye so dark, and check so fair. 

And auburn waves of gemm’d and braided hair; 

With shape of fairy lightness — naked foot, 

* That shines like snow, and falls on earth as mute — 

Thiough guards and dunnest night how came it there 
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Ah ! rather ask what will not woman dare ? 

Whom youth and pity lead like thee, Gulnare ! 9 p. 50, 51. 
Ile awakens, and listens to her words of soothing She pro- 
mises to intercede with the Pacha, at least for n respite of his 
doom. He says, he can bear all, but the anguidi his fate will 
occasion to Medora. * Thou lov'st another, then ! 9 rejoins the 
enthusiastic favourite, ( Ah ! how I envy those who love and are 
beloved ! 9 Conrad replies, that he thought her love was his 
from whose blazing hartm he had delivered her; on which she 
breaks out into the following beautiful and truly feminine excla- 
mation. 

‘ (< My love stern Seyd's? Oh — No — No — not my love — 
i( Yet much this heart, that strive. s no more, once strove * 

“ To meet his passion— but it would not be. 

“ I felt — I feel — -love dwells with — with the free. 

“ I am a slave, a favoured slave at best, 

“ To share his splendour, and seem veiy blest ! 

•* Oft must my soul the question undergo, 

li Of — * Dost thou love ? * and burn to answer i No ! ’ 

u Oh ! hard it is that fondness to sustain, 

“ And struggle not to feel averse in vain ; 

“ But harder still the heart’s recoil to bear, 

And hide from one — perhaps another there. 

€t He takes the hand I give not — nor withhold — 
t( Its pulse nor check'd — nor quicken’d — calmly cold : 
t( And when he quits — it drops a lifeless weight 
“ From one I never loved enough to hate. 

“ No warmth these lips return by his imprest, 

(t And — chill’d remembrance shudders o’er the rest ! 99 9 p. 56. 
She glides away again, promising to postpone, and, if possi- 
ble, to avert his execution ; and the Second Canto closes with 
tliis brief but emphatic picture of his dreadful condition. 

, Tis morn — and o’er his alter’d features play 
The beams — without the hope of yesterday. — 

What shall he be ere night ? — Perchance a thing 
O'er which the raven daps her funeral wing : 

By his closed eye unheeded and unfelt, 

While sets that sun, and dews of evening melt, 

Chill — wet — and misty round each stiffened limb, 

Refreshing earth — reviving all but him ! 9 p. 58, 59. 

The last Canto opens with some enchanting lines upon the 
evening aspect of Athens, and the surrounding landscape. Wo 
can make room but for a few of them. 

‘ Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 

Alohg Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 

Not as in Northern climes obscurely bright, 

Bat one unclouded blaze of living light! 
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O’er the hush’d deep the yellow beam he throws. 

Gilds the green wave, that trembles as it glows. 

On old Angina's rock, and Idra's isle, 

The god of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 

O'er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 

Though ^there his altars are no more divine. 

Descending fast the mountain shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulph, unconquered Salamis ! 

Their azure arches through the long expanse 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, 

And tenderest tint 9 , along their summits driven, 

Mark his gay course and own the hues of heaven 5 
Till, darkly shaded from die land and deep, 

Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep. — 

But lo ! from high Hymettus to the plain, 

The Queen of Night asserts her silent reign. 

No murky vapour, herald of the storm, 

Hides her fair face, nor girds her glowing form ; 

With cornice glimmering as the moon-beams play, 

There the white column greets her grateful ray, 

And bright around with quivering beams beset 
, • Her emblem sparkles o’er the minaret : — 

And, dun and sombre ’mid the holy calm, 

Near Theseus’ fane yon solitary palm, 

All tinged with varied hues arrest the eye — 

And dull were his that pass’d them heedless by ! 9 

p. 61, 62, 63. 

The scene then changes to the Pirate’s isle, and the anguish 
and anxiety of his deserted Medora. After watching for three 
restless days in her tower, 

Impatience bore 

At last her footsteps to the midnight shore, 

And there she wandered heedless of the spray 
That dash'd her garments *oit, and warn’d away: 

She saw not — felt not this — nor dared depart. 

Nor deemed it cold — her chill was at her heart, ' p. 65. 

At the dawning of morning, his shattered bark returns with a 
scanty remnant of his wounded and despairing followers. They 
tell their mournful story ; and she sinks in the surf at their feet, 
and is borne almost lifeless by her female attendants from the 
shore. We then return to Gulnare, who is represented as sit- 
ting at the feet of the stern and vindictive Seyd, and vainly ris- 
ing all her wiles to obtain some indulgence for his captive. He 
becomes quite furious at last, at her obstinate intercession, and 
leaves her with threats against her own life and freedom. 

1 Ah ! little reck’d that chief of womanhood — 

Which frowns ne'er quell'd, nor menaces subdued; 
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And little deem’d he what thy heart — Gulnare ! 

When soft could feel, and when incens’d could dare. 

His doubts appear’d to wrong — nor yet she knew 
How deep the root from whence compassion grew. * p. 7L 
In the mean time, Conrad pines in his lonely cell. 

< The fourth day roll’d along — and with the night 
Came storm and darkness in their mingling might : 

Oh ! how he listened to the rushing deep, 

That ne’er till now so broke upon his sleep ; 

And his wild spirit wilder wishes sent, 

Roused by the roar of his own element! 

Oft had he ridden on that winged wave, 

And loved its roughness for the speed it gave ; 

And now its dashing echoed on his ear, 

A long known voice — alas ! too vainly near ! 

Loud sung the wind above — and, doubly loud, 

Shook o’er his turret cell the thunder- cloud ; 

And flash’d the lightning by the latticed bar, 

. To him more genial than the midnight star. * p. 73, 74, 

In tlie midst of this tumult of the dements, the beauteous 
form of Gulnare again presents itself before him — tells him she 
despairs of softening the Pacha in his favour — confesses her love 
to him, and her resentment of the base threats and insults she 
has herself received from the despot — and Anally, proposes that 
they should assassinate him in his sleep, and fly to his island 
together. Conrad, with infinite, and unnatural generosity, re- 
fuses to lift his arm against a defenceless adversary ; and she 
rushes away in desperation done, leaving the door of his dun- 
geon open behind her. He follows, bewildered and incumber- 
ed with his chains — sees (he dawn brightening from an open 
gallery — and again meets Gulnare issuing from a still and light- 
ed chamber, without her dagger, and with an air of recovered 
composure. He flatters himself lhat she has abandoned her sa- 
vage purpose ; but, upon coming close up to her, he discovers 
one fatal stain of blood upon her pale and disordered cheek, 
and shrinks back in horror, — when she suddenly claps her hands, 
and a party of her attendants surround them — strike off Con- 
rad’s fetters — and hurry him along with them to the beach, 
where they embark with the rising sun, and soon pass under the 
locks where the unfortunate pirate stationed his ambush on the 
night thev were first acquainted. 

‘ Still onward ! fair the breeze, nor rough the surge. 

The blue waves sport around the stern they urge ; 
ffir on the horizon’s verge appears a speck — 

; A spot — a mast — a sail — an armed deck ! 

Their little bark her men of watch descry, 

And ampler canvas woos the wind from high $ 
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She bears her down majestically nepr, 

Speed on her prow, and terror in her tier ; 

A flash is seen— the ball beyond their bow * 

Booms harmless hissing to the deep below* 

Uprose keen Conrad from his silent trance, 

A long, long absent gladness in his glance ; 

“ ’Tis mine — my blood-red flag — again — again— 

“ I am not all deserted on the main 1 ” p. 85 . 

This was his lieutenant’s galley, which had set out to ascer- 
tain, or share the late of their leader. After the first burst of 
joy and exultation — 

i With many an asking smile, and wondering stare. 

They whisper round, and gaze upon Gulnare; 

And her, at once above — beneath her sex, 

Whom blood appall’d not, their regards perplex. 

To Conrad turns her faint imploring eye, 

She drops her veil, and stands in silence by ; 

Her arms arc meekly folded on that breast. 

Which — Conrad safe — to fate resign’d the rest. 

Though worse than phrenzy could that bosom fill,! 

Kxtiemc in love or hate — in good or ill, > 

• The worst of crimes, had left her woman still ! ’ J P- 86. 
Hitherto his horror and astonishment at her bloody daring, 
had kept him aloof from that fair deliverer — but gentler thoughts 
begin now to prevail — as may be tiaced in the following beauti- 
ful and characteristic passage. 

4 whate’er her guilt, 

For him that poignard smote — that blood was spilt — 

And he was free! — and she for him had given 
Her all on earth, and more than all in heaven ! 

And now lie turn’d him to that dark-eyed slave 
Whose brow was bowed beneath the.glance he gave, 

Who now seemed changed and humbled : — faint and meek, 
But varying oft the colour of he* cheek. 

To deeper shaues of paleness — all its red 
That fearful spot which stain’d it from the dead ! 

He took that hand — it trembled — now too late — 

So soft in love — so wildly nerved in hate ; 

He clasp’d that hand — it trembled — and his own 
Had lost its firmness, and his voice its tone. 

“ Gulnare ! ’’ — but she replied not — ‘ 4 dear Gulnare ! 

She raised her eye — her only answer there — 

At once she sought and sunk in his embrace ! 

If he had driven her from that resting place, 

Hi3 had been more or less than mortal heart, 

But — good or ill — it bade her not depart. 

Berchance, but for the bodings of his breast 3 
His latest viriue then had joined the rest. 
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Yet even Medora might forgive the kiss 
That asked from form so fair no more than this— 

The first — the last that Frailty stole from Faith — s 
To lips where Love had lavish’ d all his breath, 

To lips — whose broken sighs such fragrance fling, 

As he had fann’d them freshly with his wing ! 9 p. 87, 88. 
At close of evening they reach at length the rocky shore of 
his own island. But his Med ora's tower, whose lights used first 
to greet him, is dark and silent. Slung with intolerable impa- 
tience, — 

‘ With the first pause the resting rowers gave, 

He waits not — looks not — leaps into the wave, 

Strives through the surge — bestrides the beach— and high 
Ascends the path familiar to his eye. ’ p. 89. 

Tic reaches his turret door, and knocks loud and impetuously 
-—but receives no answer. With faint and faltering hand he 
knocks again — the door slowly opens, and a melancholy face, 
but not the face he is in search of, presents itself — afraid to ask, 
and resolved to know, he snatches the lamp from the hand of 
the attendant, rushes into the well-known chamber — and finds 
nil his forebodings realized ! 

* lie turn’d not — spoke not — sunk not — fix’d his look. 

And set the anxious frame that lately shook : 
lie gnjKcd—how long we gaze despite of pain, 

And know — -but dare not own we gaze in vain I 
In life itself she was so still and fair. 

That death w’.h gentler aspect withered there; 

And the cold flowers he? eolder hand contain’d, 

Ip that last grasp as tenderly vryre strain’d 
As if she scarcely feU, but feign’d a sleep, 

And made it almost mockery yet to weep : 

The long daik lashes fringed her lids of snow — 

Arid veil'd — thought shrinks from all that lurk’d below — - 
Oh o’er the eye death most exerts his might, 

And hurls the spirit from her throne of light ! 

Sinks those blue orbs in that long last eclipse, 

Hut spares, yet, the charm around her lips — 

Yet — yet they stem as they forbore to smile, 

And wish’d repose — but only for a while; 

Rut the white shroud, and each extended tress, 

Long — fair — hut spread in utter lifelessness, 

Which, late the sport of every summer wind. 

Escaped the baffled wreath that strove to bind ; 

These — and the pale pure check, became the bier— 

But she is nothing — wherefore is lie here ? 

He ask’d no question — all were answer’d now 
By the first glance on that still — marble brow, 
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It was enough — she died — what reck’d it how ? 

The love of youth, the hope of better years, 

The source of softest joy and tenderer t fears. 

The only living tiling he could hot hate. 

Was reft at otice — and he de-erv’d his late. 

But tlid nut feel it less. * p. 90 — 92. 

T1 iK, we think, is exquisitely beautiful; and yet scarcely so 
beautiful and touching and powerful as the following, with which 
we conclude our extracts. 

‘ On Conrad’s stricken soul exhaustion prest, 

And stupor almost lull’d it into rest; 

So feeble now — his mother’s softness crept 
To those wild eyes, which like an infant’s wept: 

It was the very weakness of his brain. 

Which thus confess’d without relieving pain. 

None saw his trickling tears— perchance, if seen, 

That useless flood of grief had never been : 

Nor long they flowed — lie dried them to depart. 

In helpless — hopeless — brokenness of heart: 

The sun goes forth — but Conrad's day is dim — 

And the night cometh — ne'er to pass from him ! 

His heart was form’d for softness — warp’d to wrong—. 
Betray'd too early, and beguil’d too long ; 

Each feeling pure — as falls the dropping dew 
Within the grot ; like that had harden’d too ; — 

Loss clear, perchance, its earthly trials pass’d. 

But sunk, and chill’d, and petrified at last. 

Yet tempests wear, and lightning cleaves the rock; 

If such bin heart, so shatter’d it the shock. 

There grew* one flower beneath rugged brow. 

Though dark the shade — it shelter’d, — saved till now. 

The thunder came — that bolt hath blasted both, 

The Granite's firmness, and the Lily’s growth: 

The gentle plant hath left no leaf to tell 
Its tale, but shrunk and wither’d where it fell, 

And of its cold protector, blacken round 
J3ut shiver’d fragments on the barren ground ! ’ p. 93, 91 
After that fatal night Conrad is seen no more upon earth,- * 

# Jrlis followers discover that a boat has been broken from her 
moorings: but no researches biing any information of then 
leader — 

“ Nor trace nor tidings of his doom declare, 
u Where lives Ris grief, or perish’d his despair. ” 

Our readers arc now in a condition to judge for themselves of 
the merits of this singular production— nor are wc tempted to 
interfere with any remarks of our own. The obvious and radi- 
cal objection, of all the incidents being borrowed from situations 
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that arc scarcely conceivable by the greater part of his readers, 
has been already considered in the remarks which we made at 
the beginning : a more, reasonable objection, we think is, that 
the character of the hero is needlessly loaded in the description 
with crimes and vices of which his conduct affords no indication. 
He is spoken of as an abandoned and unfeeling ruffian — and he 
uniformly comports himself as a perfect pattern of tenderness and 
humanity. Kay, he even carries his generosity a good deal far- 
ther ih;m, vve believe, the most moral of his readers would thjnk 
necessary- — for our own part, at least, we do not hesitate Uxpro- 
fr -as that we «houlJ have very little scruple about taking the life of 
any worthy gentleman over night, who had put every .thing in 
ol der foi impaling us in the morning. 

The Corsair has detained us so long, that we must make short 
woik with the Bride of Abydos — which is a piece indeed of a 
slighter structure, and more easily despatched. This is a Turkish 
tale, like ti e Giaour, written m yet more irregular verse, and 
abounding more in soft and tender scenes, and less in terrors 
and horrors than any of Lord. Byron’s other publications. It 
contains many passages of great interest and beauty — and as 
many specimens of rich and splendid description as could be 
steeled out os any work of the same extent. The story is wild 
and tiaguMi — but neither complicated nor horrible. 

Gi.dlir sits in his Divan in great state, and summons his daugh- 
ter ZuleiLa to his presence. Her brother Selim respectfully 
states, that lie believes si. is still wandering in the gardens of 
the Seraglio, whete he him&elf had just left her, to attend on his 
court. The Pacha rcpioachcs his son with effeminacy, and ia 
kindled into fury by the resentful air with which his scorn is re- 
paid, when the entrant e of Zuleika disarms him of every angry 
feeling. Nothing in all the piece is more beautiful or elegant 
than her introduction. 

‘ " # l>ur hark I — I hear Zuleika’s voice, 

“ Like Houris’ hymn it meets mine ear; 

<4 She is the offspring of my choice — 

“ Oh ! more than even her mother clear. 

With all to hope, anil nought to fear, 

“ My Deri ! ever welcome here 1 
“ >Sw'cct, as the desart-fountain’s wave 
<* To lips just cooled in time to save— 

“ Such to my longing sight art thou; 

“ Nor can they waft to Mecca’s shrine 
«* Mme thanks for life, than I for thine 

“ Who bless’d thy birth, and bless thee now.’* 

Pair — as the first that fell of womankind— 

When on that dredd yet lovely serperit smiling, 
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Whose image then was stamped upon her mind — » 

But once beguiled — and ever more beguiling ; 

Dazzling — as that, oh ! too transcendent vision 
To Sorrow’s phantom-peopled slumber given. 

When heart meets heart again in dreams Elvsian, * 

And paints the lost on Earth revived in Heaven— 

Soft — as the memory of buried iove — 

Pure — as tile prayer which Childhood wafts above — 

Was she — the daughter of that rude old Chief, 

Who met the maid with tears — but not of grh f. 

Who hath not proved — how feebly words t-tsay 
To fix one spirk of Beauty’s heavenly ray? 

Who doth not feel — until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness wilu its own delight — 

His changing cheek — his sinking heart confer 
The might — the majesty of Loveliness? 

Such was Zuleika — such around her rhonfe 
The nameless charms unnuuked by her alone 
The light of love — the put it v of grace — 

The mind — the Mumc breathing from her face ! 

The heart urho^e softness harmonized the whole—* 

• And, oh ! that eye. v.y.s in itself a Soul ! 

Her graceful amts i * meekness bending 
Across her gently buddmg breast — 

At one kind word those arm* extending 
To clasp the neck of him who blest 
His child, caressing and rarest . 9 p. fi — 10. 

After some preamble, the Tmkkh father coolly nnnmftife* 
to her, that he has promised her in marriage to a neighbouring 
Bey, who is on his way to claim her hand ; and mounts his 
horse to review the exercises of his cavalry- Selim remains in 
iriute dejection ; and all the ensuing scene is delineated fcith e- 
qual delicacy and beauty. 

4 His head was leant upon his hand. 

His eye looked o’er the dark blue water. 

That swiftly glides and gently swells 
Between the winding Dardanelles ; 

But yet lie saw nor sea nor strand, 

Nor even hia Pacha’s turbaned band 
Mix in the game of mimic slaughter ; 

Careering cleave the fokied felt 
With sabre stroke right sharply dealt — 

Nor marked the javelin darting crowd, 

Nor heard their Oilahs wild and loud. * P-12, Id. 

Zuleika strives in vain to rouse him from this stern and sullen 
mood. 

< Thrice paced she slowly through the room, 

And watched his eye — it still was fixed — 
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She snatched the urn wherein was mixed 
The Persian Atar-gul’s perfume, 

And sprinkled all its odours o’er 
The pictured roof and marble floor — 

The drops, that through his glittering vest 
The playful girl’s appeal addrest, 

Unheeded o’er his bosom flew, 

As if that breast were marble too — 

“ What, sullen yet ? it must not be — 

“ Oh ! gentle Selim, this from thee ! 9 p. 14*. 

She then playfully presents him with a rose, and a message 
from its paramour the nightingale ; and at last says, if it be the 
thought of her marriage that disturbs him, she vows nevt.r to 
wed without his consent. 

6 u Think’st thou that I could boar to part 
“ With thee-*-and learn to halve my heart? 

“ Ah ! were I severed from thy side, 

“ Where were thy friend — and who my guide? 
u Years have not seen — Time shall not see 
“ The hour that tears my soul from thee — 

Even Azrael from his deadly quiver 
'“ t When flics that shaft — and fly it must — ' 

f< That parts all else — shall doom for ever 
“ Our hearts to undivided dust ! ” 

He lived — he breathed — he moved — he felt — 

He raised the maid from where she knelt — 

His trance was gone — hia keen eye shone 
With thoughts that long in darkness dwelt — 

With thoughts that bum — in rays that melu — 

“ Now thou art mine ! for ever mine, * 

15 With life to keep, and scarce with life resign 8 
u Now thou art mine, that sacred oath, 

Though sworn by one, hath bound us both. 

Yes, fondly, wisely hast thou done, 

That vow hath saved more heads than one : — 

But blench not thou — thy simplest tress 
Claims more from me than tenderness ; 

“ I would not wrong the slenderest hair 
a That clusters round thy forehead fair, 

€i For all the treasures buried far 
u Within the caves of Istakar. ’’ ' p. Ifl-Jg. 

He then proceeds to tell her that he is notarial he appears, 
anti desires her to meet him after dark in thd 'fatten of flic Se- 
rai. — She consents, though overcome with apprehension arid sur- 
prize at the vehemence with w/Jiichlttf expresses hirnself.^—The 
night scene, and the interiors? a Turkish boudoir^ are giv*>n . 
with great elegance and effect, though the outlandish epithets 
ate rather numerous. 
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€ Late, late to night will Dian cheer * 

The swain, and chase the boatman’s fear ; 

Till then — no beacon on the cliff 
May shape the course of struggling skiff: 

The scatter’d lights that skirt the bay, 

All, one by one, have died away ; 

The only lamp of this lone hour t 
Is glimmering in Zuleika’s tower. 

Yes, there is light in that lone chamber, 

And o’er her silken Ottoman 
Are thrown the fragrant beads of amber, 

O’er which her fairy fingers ran ; 

Near these, with emerald rays beset, 

How could she thus that gem forget ? 

Her mother’s sainted amulet, 

Whereon engraved the Koorsec text, 

Could smooth this life, and win the next ; 

And by her Comboloio lies 
A Koran of illumin’d dyes ; 

And many a blight emblazon’d rhyme 
By Persian scribes ledeem’d from time ; 

And o’er those scrolls, not oft so mute. 

Reclines her now neglected lute ; 

And round her lamp of fretted gold 
Bloom flowers in urns of China’s mould ; 

The richest woik of Iran’s loom, 

And Shceraz’ tribute of perfume; 

All that can eye or sense delight 

Are gathered in that gorgeous room — ■ 

But yet it hath an air of gloom. — 

She, of this Peri cell the sprite, 

What doth she hence, and on so rude a night ? ’ p, 28, $9. 

Attended by one faithful slave, she readies the grotto where 
Selim had appointed to meet her; and speedily beholds him en- 
ter in the habit of a Turkish sailor. He then announces to her, 
that be is not her brother ; — and while she is lost in the agony of 
tliat discovery, which she innocently — rather too innocently — 
supposes is to put an end to their intimacy and affection, he 
proceeds to tell a long story of his being the son of Giaflir’s only 
brother— of the murder of that brother by his unnatural uncle 
—of his own occasional escape from the bondage in which hi-, 
jealousy has hitherto held him — and of the party he hat! se- 
cretly ‘ formed in the very household of the tyrant. He then 
draws an enchanting picture of the bliss which his enthusiastic 
fancy had conjured up to gild their united days, at a distance 
from the mines arid restraints of their present royal re^Vn ncc. 

* “ Ay! let me like the ocean-Patriarch roam, 

(< Or only know on land the Tartar’s home, — 
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“ My tent on shore — my galley on the sea— 
u Are.tnore than cities and Serais to me ; 

44 Borne by ray steed, or wafted by my sail, ' 

** Across the desart, or before the gale, 

44 Bound where thou wilt, my barb ! or glide my prow* 

44 But be the star that guides the wanderer — Thou ! 

“ Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless my bark — 

44 The Dove of peace and promise to mine ark ! 

44 Or since that hope denied in worlds of strife— 

44 Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life ! — 

* 44 Soft — as the melody of youthful days, 

44 That steals the trembling tear of speechless praise ; 

44 Dear — as his native song to Exile’s ears, 

44 Shall sound each tone thy long-loved voice endears. 

14 For thee in those bright isles is built a bower 
44 Blooming, as Aden in its earliest hour. 

44 A thousand swords — thy Selim’s heart and hand — 

4i Wait — wave-^-defend — destroy — at thy command ! 

44 Girt by my band-— Zuleika at my side — 

44 The spoil of nations shall bedeck my bride : — 

44 The Haram’s languid years of listless ease 
44 Are well resign’d for cares — for joys like these!” p .44-5. 
When he has finished his agitating tale and impetuous solici- 
tations, the catastrophe is introduced with inimitable pathos and 
judgment. 

4 Zuleika — mute gnd motionless, 

Stood like that statue of distress — 

When, her last hope for ever gone, 

The mother hardened into stone; 

AH in the maid that eye could see 
Was but a younger Niobe ! — 

But ere her lip, or even her eye. 

Essayed to speak, or look reply — 

Beneath the garden’s wicket porch 
Far flashed on high a blazing torch !■ 

♦ Another — and another — and another— . - 

44 Oh ! fly ! — no more — yet now my more tharf brother t ^ 

Far — wide througJ*#Very thicket spread , r , 

The fearful lights are gloaming red ; 

Nor these alone— for each right hand 
Is ready with a sheathless brand : — < 

They part, pursue, return, and wheel 
With searching 'flambeau, shining steel ; 

And last of all, his sabre waving, 

Stern GiafJir in his fury raying, 

And now' almost they touch the cave— 

Oh ! must that grot be Selim’s grave i * p. *9, 50. 

Though aware of the extremity of the danger, he prepare** 
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‘ to meet it withJieroic resolution. He step$Jfo, the mouth of the 
grotto, aod fires his pistol as a signal 4 Ijo fiU party od the wa- 
ter — takes an agonizing farewell ^v^ wHqi^ he conjures 
to remain Within its shelter — and, ‘r^fjt!^ ^Crt^i his bewilder- 
ed assailants, springs at once Iran* dip the beach. 

The following narrative is as interesting as it is rapid and pic- 
turesque. , 

‘ One bound he made, and gained the sand— 

Already at his feet hath sunk ^ 

4 The foremost of the prying band — 

A gasping head, a quivering trunk ; 

* Another falls — but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes : 

From right to left his path he cleft* , 

And almost met the meeting wave; — ’ 

His boat appears — not five oars’ length — 

His comrades strain with desperate strength— 

Oh ! are they yet in time to save ? 

His feet the foremost breakers lave ; 

His band are plunging in the bayj 
Their sabres glitter through the spray ; 

Wet— wild — unwearied to the strand 
' They struggle — now they touch the land ! 

They come — *Tis but to add to slaughter — •) 

Ilis heart’s best blood is on the water ! 

Escaped from shot — unharmed by steel, 

Or scarcely grazed its force to feel— 

Had Selim won — betrayed — beset— 

To where the strand and billows met— 

There a^, his last step left the land, 

And the last death-blow dealt his hand — 

Ah ! wherefore did he turn to look 
For her his eye but sought in vain ? 

That pause — that fatal gaze he took — - 
Hath doomed his death — or fixed his chain — 

Sad proof — in peril and in pain 
, ,, How late will Lover’s hope remain ! — 

His back was to the dashing spray — 

Behind but close — his comrades lay — 

When at the instant, hissed the ball, 

** .So may the foes of GiafFir fall ! ” 

Whose voice is heard ? whose carbine rang ? 

, Whose builfet through the night*air sang ? 

Too nearly— ^deadly aimed to err — 

’TU thine-*— Abdallah*;; Murdejer! 

The father slowly rued thy hate, 

The.son hath found a quicker fate— 
vol XX nr. no, 4 5. B 
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Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling, 

The whiteness of the sea-foam troubling. 

If "aught his lips essayed to‘ groan 
The rushing billows ehoaked the tone ! p. 51 — 53 
The sequel of the tragedy is given with no less power and 
feeling* 

1 Morn slowly rolls the clouds away — 

Few trophies' of the fight are there — 

The shouts that shook the midnight- bay 
Are silent — but some signs of fray 
That strand of strife may bear — 

And fragments of each shivered brand — 

Steps stamped, and dashed into the sand, 

The print of many rf struggling hand 
May there be marked — nor far remote 
A broken torch — an oarless boat — 

And tangled on the weeds that heap 
The beach where shelving to the deep — 

There lies a white Capote ! 

Tis rent in twain— one dark-red stain 
The wave yet ripples o'er in vain. 

The only heart — the only eye — 

Had bled or wept to see him die, ' 

Had seen those scattered limbs composed, 

And mourned above his turban-stone — 

That heart hath burst— that eye was closed — 

Yea — closed before his own ! 

Thou didst not view thy Selim fall ! 

That fearful moment v ben lie left the cave 
Thy heart grew chill— 

He was thy hope — thy joy — thy love — thine all — 

And that last thought on him thou could'st not save 
Sufficed to kill — 

Burst forth in one wild cry — and all was still ! 

Peace to thy broken heart — and virgin grave ! 

All ! happy ! but of life to lose the worst, 

That gridf — though deep — though fatal — was thy first! 
Thrice happy ! ne'er to feel nor fear the force 
Of absence-^— shame — pride — hate — revenge— remorse ! 
And, 6h I that pang where more than Madness lies— 

The Worm that will not sleep — and never dies-r- 
Thought of the gloomy day and ghastly night, 

That dreads the darkness, and yet loathes the light/ 

p, 53-56. 

tVhat follows, borders perhaps a little upon the fantastic j but 
it i" beautifully written ; anti, in the close of a wild and sad East- 
ern story, is likely to meet not only with indulgence, but ap- 
plause. 
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* • ’*• 

* Within the place of thousand tpmb§ ; 

Tljat shine beneath, while' dart afeo^e 
The sad but living evprcss glooms ' 

And withers not, though branch and leaf 
Are si moped wirh an eternal gri^f, f 
Like early unrequited Loire ! 

One spot exists — which ever blooms, 

Ev’n in that deadly grove; — 

A single rose is shedding there 
Its lonely lustre, meek and pale, 

It looks ns planted by Despair— 

So m Iitte — so faint — the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high ; 

And yet, though storms and blight assail, 

And hands more rude than wintry' sky 
May wring it from the stem— in vain — 

To-morrow ^es it bloom again ! 

The stalk some spirit gently rears, 

And waters with celestial tears. 

To it the livelong night there sings 
A bird unseen — but not remote — 

Invisible his airy wings, 

But soft as harp that Houri strings 
His long entrancing note ! 

It were the Bulbul — but his throat, 

Though mournful, pours not such a strain ; 

For they who listen cannot leave 
The spot, but linger there and grieve. 

As if they loved in vain ! 

And yet so sweet the tears they shed, 

’Tis sorrow so unmixed with dread, 

They scarce can bear the morn to break 
That melancholy spell, 

And longer yet would weep and wake. 

He sings so wild and well ! 

But when the day-blush bursts from high— 

Expires that magic melody. 

And sbme have been who could believe, 

( So fondly youthful dreams deceive, 

Yet harsh be they that blame), 

That note so piercing and profound 
Will shape and syllable its sourtd 
Into Kiileika’s name, 

*Tis from her cypress 7 summit beard. 

That melts in air the liquid word-— 

*Tis from her lowly virgin earth 
That white ruse takes it^ tender Jbittlx. y p. 57-19- 
D 2 
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- After the$e loj^ar extracts, wc can afford to £hy but little of 
Lord BjronV poetical peculiarities. Wc still wish he would 
present us jrith personages with whom we could more entirely 
sympathize* 1 At present, he will let us admire nothing but ad- 
venturous courage in men, and devoted gentleness in women. 
There is no intellectual dignity or accomplishment about any of 
his 1 characters ; and no very enlightened or equitable principles 
of morality* We have made the best apology we could for 
this tribe of heroes, in the remarks we have ventured upon a- 
. iho beginning $ and are aware of the difficulty of exhibiting 
strong pti.s*ioH3 m respectable persons. But it belongs to a ge- 
nius like Lis, to overcome such difficulties ; and he will never 
be thoroughly nor universally pleasing, till he learns to bespeak 
our interest for beings a little more like those whom we luivo 
been accustomed to love and admire. 

We must say a Word 'Or two, also, upon the faults of his style 
and diction — some of which seem to be growing into manner 
and habit with him. He has a sort of emphatic obscurity, for 
instance, every now and then, that is always distressing, and 
somethnes absurd. Speaking of the wild ditty sung by the pi- 
rates, for example, lie says 

4< Such were the sounds that thrilled the rocks among, 
u And unto ears a> * rigged seemed a t.oug." 

And a little after, 

“ she that day had past 

i( In watching all that hope proclaimed a mast* ” 

And again, in the latter poem, with a still more lamentable fail- 
ure of the intended effect — 

■ * A cup, too, on the board was r ct, 
u That did not seem la hold diet bet. " 

His construction too is often ungrammatical or impel feet — a/- 
when giving directions to alter the guard of his sword, he says, 

#i Last time, it more fatigued my arm than foes. 

, To fatigue foes with a sabre, is at all events a very strange 
mode of annoyance. In a subsequent passage, it is said, 

Ci He sate him down in silence, and his look 
“ Resumed the calmness which before forsook 
Forsook what? — The verb is unquestionably active, and not 
neuter. The whole paf^jgc indeed is cLmsy m diction* and, 
we would almost say, vulgar in expression. For exavopk), 

“ The feast was ushered in; but sumptuous f,uej 
“ He shunned a# same poison mingled there. 

41 For one so lorijjf condemned to toil '"and fair* 

“ Methinks he strangely spares the rich repasV 
u What ails thee, Dervise^ — eat — dost thou suppose 
tl This feast a Christian**! ? or my friends thy foes ? ” 
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The following triplet is heavy, and almost gninfdligibje— it 
vyould be agreeably lightened by striking Out the middle 'Jihe. 

“ But he has said it — and the jealous wejh 
Those tyrants teazing, tempting to 
Deserve the fate their fretting lips forettfllv 

There arc various imitations o£ living authors*— who would* 
no doubt, have been proud tohave hud the rioblo author ac- 
knowledge lifs obligations — and there is no ono'certainly who can 
better afford tip acknowledge them. All that we object to how- 
ever, is, that he sometimes imitates what had better be jet alone 
— as the quaint jingle of Crabbc in such a line as this— 

** Or fallen too low, to fear a farther fall. *\ 

And the, clangorous simplicity and daring pathos of Campbell* 
in sucli ns this — 

“ Another — and another — and another. r 

Thc®c arc small matters wc allow ; and if every one though, t 
os little of them as ve in, we doubt whether we should have 
condescended tv> take any nu i'v of them. But many who have 
a good deal to say in awarding poetical glory, consider them 
of no light importance; and therefore it becomes us, as pro- 
fessed critics, to admonish the noble author of their existence. 
— We hope he i\ not in earnest in meditating even a temporary 
divorce from Ins — and would humbly suggest to him to do 
away the reproach * f the age, by producing a tragic drama of 
the old English school i )’ poetry and pathos. lie has all the 
air, we think, of being the knight for whom the accomplish- 
ment of that ^rcat adventure }> reserved. 


Aut. X. J i,'!cr"'ij I :/ of !h : T\I;(hllc /lutes; comprchnuB 
in<* an A icr.nit cj tic >/.'/■ <f Learning from the t lose of the 
Bcrjj' / f ’r'y i) ;/v / viral in the lift tenth Century. By 
the Ilev. Josi eu )> r n parrot. Ho. pp. 74*3. London, 

18 H. 

A Mong the various' fevohiHon *, which literature has experi- 
enced, none are ir. ue remarkable than those which it un- 
derwent in the period included in the work ’before us. The 
high and dazzling prosperity of die Augustan age; the rapid 
and deep decline of the. succeeding times ; the long pel iod of 
ignorance and barbarity which ^feued ; and the commence,: ent 
of ri new state .of things, destined to lio retrogression, present 
a spectacle inlercsiing to every imagination, and a ^ctiYs of 
phenomena of which the causes and 'effects may justly be : ink- 
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ed among the most interesting subjects of philosophical investi- 

enuses by which literature is promoted, are so nearly the 
same with those by which human happiness is advanced, that 
one cannot be surprised at the deep interest which mankind 
have taken in tracing its progress through the different stages of 
society. It is in fact regarded, and with justice, as the most 
Infallible criterion of the point of civilization at winch any peo- 
ple have arrived. ^ 

It is not however so much, perhaps, to its intimate conne- 
xion with the general happiness of society, as to its connexion 
with the happiness of individuals, that literature is principally 
indebted for the favour which it has enjoyed. As the man- 
ners of men are refined, and the taste for the coarse or boister- 
ous enjoyments of the barbarian declines, no amusement is found 
to occupv so delightfully the vac.ant hours of life, even to those 
whose principal pursuit is amusement. No pleasure is so little 
subject to wear itself out, by exhausting cither the materials or 
the faculty of enjoymen*. It is one of those tastes which grow 
by indulgence ; of which the obj become more numerous, 
arid the emotions more exquisite, the greater the cultivation 
which it receives. It is more independent of the will of other 
Wien ; more independent, in point of all external circumstances, 
than almost arty other source of enjoyment. '1 he objects about 
which it is conversant, too, fill the mind with a consciousness of 
its own elevation ; while it traces the innumerable events which 
sire passed, or pierces through die veil that covers the future; 
ranges over the globe upon which it is placed, or Hies from pla- 
net to pi? net, and world to world, through the regions of infinite 
space.' The indulgence of a literary taste is naturally attended 
with a perception of increasing power — of a more enlarged do- 
minion over the objects of nature, animate and inanimate, ra- 
tional and irrational. It is attended with the delightful convic- 
tion of giving a higher claim upon the love and esteem of man- 
kind, and of acquiring a greater command over those feelings 
and passions which render men odious to their fellow- creatures. 
How naturally it combines with the best feelings incident to eve- 
ry condition of life — with what advantages it engages and em- 
ploys the thoughts of the wretched, tempers and moderates the 
elevation of the prosperous, directs the enthusiasm of the young, 
and relieves the ennui of the old, has been so long felt, arid so 
often expressed with all the powers of language and of genius, 
that it may well be regarded as one of the laws to which universal 
assent is attached. * If the riches of both Indies , 9 said the ele- 
gant and amiable FcneloA ; 4 if the crowns of all the kingdoms 
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4 of Europe were laid at mv feet, in exchange for my love of 
4 reading, I would spurn them all. ’ • 

In surveying the extended field which Mr Rerington prfcsenfe 
to our view, it is of importance to set out with ft** accurate esti- 
mate of the original standard by which all that fallows is to ho 
measured, , Literature, to whatever perfection it tvks carried in 
the Augustan age, in the branche&On wjlich culture was bestowed * 
must be allowed to have possessed but a narrow, and by no meant; 
a very elevated range. The departments of Roman literature 
were in number hardly more than three ; poetry, history, and 
rhetoric. In regard to philosophy at least, their pretensions, 
we think, cannot be ranked very high. Of physical sci- 
ence they were altogether destitute. And of their most cele- 
brated writings, or what they dignified with the name of Moral 
Philosophy — those, for example, of Cicero — 'besides that they 
were only transfusions from the Greek, we should hardly, in the 
present day, allow that they were of the nature of science or 
philosophy at all. Though moral precepts are enforced with per- 
suasive elegance, and practical questions of morals discussed in 
our Spectators and Ramblers', wc are not accustomed to rank 
f la?se popular productions among our works of philosophy. But, 
unless where he enters upon the trite and pucrilequestions, — whe- 
ther the sum mum bonum consists in pleasure, or in the absence of 
pain, — whether it consists in \irlue along with riches and plea- 
sure, or in \ irfuc alone; — or where he undertakes to prove that all 
opinions are doubtful, and that, with regard to the human mind, 
there is no such thing as truth or falsehood, frivolities which still 
Jess deserve the name of philosophy, and are of kin to those with 
which the human mind is uniformly caught in the infancy of 
civilization, — the writings of Cicero certainly ought not to be 
considered as of a higher cast than the serious papers. in the 
Spectator, or the moral serin oil* of Blair. 

If wc carry our criticism even higher, to the masters of 
the Romans in literature — the Greeks, wo shall find that their 
legitimate pretensions lie within a very limited compass. In 
Geometry, one of the branches of mathematical science, they 
had, indeed, made a noble and astonishing progress; but, into 
the properties of physical bodies, or the order of physical events, 
they had hardly pushed their inquiries beyond the obvious re- 
sults Of vulgar observation. In regard io the Philosophy of 
Mind, the writings of Xenophon, and even those of Plato — ex- 
quisite models as they are of the arts of disputation, and in- 
structive beyond example in all the resources of attack and de- 
fence— arc by no means entitled to rank higher than the works 
of Cicero. Among all the philosophers ol antiquity, Aristotle 
$2ope appears to have made any considerable attempts in what, 
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we now should think, worthy to he called the philosophy of 
mind.,, ,But even he appears not to have conceived the scheme 
of collecting and arranging the phenomena of thought, and 
ascertaining the order of their succession. His Logic is un- 
doubtedly an lattem pt — nst on i sh i ng for the powers which it dis- 
pfeys</ and' instructive by the lights w hich it cornmuivicatcd— to 
analyze the process of general reasoning, one of the complicat- 
ed operations of the mind; tb$ nature of which, after all, he 
entirely mistook. It is indeed a remark, which is worthy of 
mention, that not one of the ancient philosophers had any con- 
. ception of the real nature of general terms, or of the operation 
of mind, which is called Abstraction ; — and that it is chiefly by 
this radical defect that they are perpetually perplexed, and led 
into all their trifling and absurdity. 'The M’etaphjrics of Aris- 
totle, are either an effort to explain llm various uses which wnc 
made of the most general terms of the language, without an at- 
tempt to explain their teal mturo, or to penetrate into whnl is 
placed beyond the reach of human faculties, the essence and 
causes of things. His Ethics are a sort of manual of piactirai 
morality, to explain and enforce the four cardinal virtues. Uis 
Politics arc an attempt, and an attempt which exhibits tiicM- 
gour of his genius, to explain some of the mo.t striking pheno- 
' rnena of government, which had been exhibited among the 
states of Greece, or the neighbouring countries But to pene- 
trate to the general principle^ of governing nt, — to show the 
powers which it implies, —the mode in which they are formed, 
and in which they operate, — t! <* end* at which they aim,— the 
causes of their aberration, and whet is necessary to beep them 
tr.ue to those ends ; — these are inquiries to\\hieh it is evident that 
hi’s mind had never expanded itself. The feebleness of his gene- 
ral speculations is indeed so remarkable, that the most wretched 
pamphleteer of the present day would be ashamed of the trifling 
and absurd remarks, of which the greater part of his treatise is 
composed. It is however melancholy to relate, that this treat- 
ise, destitute as it must be of any instruction to men of the pre- 
tent age, — is the only work tin the science of polities, which the 
most opulent and powerful of our seminaries of education thinks 
proper (o teach. ■ 

It thus sufliciently appears, that in the most useful branches 
of literature, the ltonuy^frsd made no progress at all, .and the 
Greeks very little. That!^fc diicf object of poetry is to delight, 
and amt^e, we suppose wfft'be allowed ; and we know, tbatsomr 
of its most exquisite spCcifftei)^ have been produced when intelli- 
gence and civilization were at k tfery low tbb. When Horace 
therefore } ronouncts Homer u more uistiuclive teacher of moral 
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nnd political wisdom than Chrysippus and Grantor, the. corf* 
damnation of the philosophers, we dare sjay, is just cti$>8gh,; 
but lor the tttstrurfion to be derived from ; the. poet, we niusfcbe 
permitted to think that it is infinitely which may 

lie gained from the fables of ^ . ‘ ' 

With regard evert to historical compoaitjon, jt is Worthy of 
remark, that notwithstanding the exqjoitf&ji pief^ction to wbidh, 
in one of its branches, the antients this art, a per- 

fection to which, the moderns perhaps, liave never attain- 
ed, it is yet the meanest of it^ brandies, if useful knowledge 
be the measure of esteem. In the hands of the antients, his- 
tory is oftly the art of weaving an exquisite narrative out of 
the common and vulgar recollections of events. From the 
profound research of material^ ihev were no doubt debar- 
red, because events in those* days !( ft, in writing at least, but 
lev/ traced of themselves behind. lJut the aulient historians ap- 
pear to have had little or no conception of the dv’prndencc of 
the evi'ijts which they relit H upon the most remark iblc of their 
t.ubcs upon the stale of g*>vi*"i,m*mt, and the state of society, 
among the people to whom the c\ujt* related. To learn that 
floe people made war upon another, and that a number of in- 
cidents of such and Mien a description ensued, is a tale, how 
frequently soever repeated, of which the instruction is soon ex- 
hausted. To make appear, in relating the transactions of na- 
tions, in what they were guided towards their real interest, and 
in what they were led astray from it; whai were the chief cir- 
cumstances by which they were deceived in regard to thpir 
true interest, and sufft r«*d from their mistakes; what the cir- 
cumstances which most conti llmtccl to gi\e them a perception 
of their real interests, end to protect them from those delu- 
sions which would have plunged thorn m misery, is the only 
means of rendering history a schooi vi experience ; is the only 
register of the past, which is pregnant with instruction lor the 
future. 

As for oratory, the only remaining branch of Roman litera- 
ture, it was rather an instrument for the performance of certain 
kinds of public business, than either calculated or designed for 
the promotion of knowledge. It cannot, therefore, be bet down 
ns a branch of literature to which the human mind is much in- 
debted* That it is an instrument of which the tendency is to 
do good, rather than evil, we should upon the whole allow. it is 
not, however; by diffusing knowledge, nor by strengthening the 
mind, that its beneficial effects are produced. Considered mere- 
ly ns a branch of literature, not as an organ of power, it seems 
not to stand upon ouj higher level than poet»y. With whatever 
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delight, then, we may have perused, — and who has not perused 
with delight ? — the poetry, history, and oratory of the August- 
an age, it is nevertheless obvious, that it was only in the en- 
tertaining branches of literature, and not at all in the useful 
' m*d instructive, that the Romans (and the same thing nearly 
irt&y Jje said of the Greeks) had made any extraordinary pro- 
gress. 

From the time of Augustus, it is universally allowed that li- 
terature, among the Romans, degenerated and declined. The 
causes of this, present an object of inquiry to which great atten- 
tion has been called, and from which the most important prac- 
tical conclusions may be deduced. The great change which 
had taken plate in the condition of the Romans, wa& the loss of 
liberty; and although their rude and ill constructed republic 
was a most imperfect instrument of government, the difference 
iu the state of the human mind, under a free ami a despotic 
constitution, was prodigious. Jt is one of the most decisive ex- 
periments which has ever been made upon human nature ; and 
upon the circumstances on which its degradation or its excel- 
lence really depend. The disadvantages under which the Ro- 
mans laboured, from the defective construction of their repub- 
lican government, nourished in them many vices, and retarded 
their progress in improvement. Rut the despotism to which 
they afterwards submitted, speedily eradicated from their minds 
every amiable and respectable quality, an<J reduced them to al- 
most the lowest, and most disgusting, condition of human na- 
ture. Without this great experiment, it might have been deem- 
ed impossible, that a people who had once attained a high de- 
gree of civilization, could, without any external calamity, and 
merely by the v •< , of their government, sink back to a condi- 
tion in many respects inferior to that of the barbarian ; a con- 
dition which, had it been described to us without any intima- 
tion of their former state, we should have regarded as one of 
the first removes from the savage life; displaying the igno- 
rance, the falsehood, the sordid misery of the savage, without 
his manliness and constancy. The mo^t instructive circum- 
stance by far in the history of the Greeks and Romans, and one 
of the most instructive which the annals of the human race pre- 
sent, is the contrast exhibited between the qualities which they 
displayed under an ill-regulated liberty, and the qualities engen- 
dered in them by despotisirn 

Few wdrds will here be,^j(Iicient for describing the deeline 
and fall of literature under (Be, horrid system of misrule to which 
the Roman world became subject) after the loss of the republi- 
can government. According to the natural order of things, 
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the astonishing success which had attended the literary efforts 
of the Augustan writers, ought to have excited the flame of 
ambition, and multiplied the candidates for fame. But the ca-> 
lumities of the times, calamities prod uced * by the government 
alone, repressed the generous impulse; and notwithstanding 
the improved state of education, and the taste for reading arta 
for literary pursuits which the Augustan age rmlst have produc- 
ed, the succeeding generations passed av^ay with little addition 
to the stores of Ih'eisthiro. The satires of Juvenal, and the his- 
torical writings of Tacitus, me perhaps the only productions 
w hich display any vigour of genius, or of thought, subsequent to 
the age or Horace and Livy. A sort of mental torpor seems 
to have come upon the human race; every motive for exertion, 
died away ; and men took refuge in stupidity snd indifference 
from the eviL of the oppression which they had not manliness 
to slanke oih 

It L curious enough, that even poetry, which seems more 
ready to iloun-.h under unfavourable circumstances than any o- 
thcr branch of huvaune, gradually disappeared under the se- 
cond harbaiilv of Ilo.rau dvjpotwn, ami left nothing behind 
excepting some for the mo 5 t part contemptible, of 

passing e\cnN. 

It will occur to every b VI y, that there was however another, 
and a very copious ^ ; of wiiiiogs, we mean, those on theolo- 
gical subjects. But we entorlu'n some serious doubts whether 
we ought to class them under the head of literature at nil. With 
many persons indeed it is a question, whether Christianity was* 
not one of the causes of the corruption and decay of literature. 
Truly this opinion we unequivocally dissent ; but it is an opinion 
held by very oi thodox Christians ; and the reverend Mr Bering- 
ton, we find, does not hesitate to give it, in some measure, the 
sanction of hi* authority. 

4 The sons of Constantine,’ lie observes, 4 though two of them 
had their stations in the west, wore still solicitous to repair the inju- 
ry which the removal of the scat of empire had occasioned ; and 
when, after some years, Constantine became sole master, so engag- 
ed was he with the necessary defence of his widely extended domi- 
nions, or so absorbed in the Arum controversy, which then distracted 
the Christian world, that classical literature in vain implored his fos- 
teiing care. Besides, at this time, the systems of Grecian philoso- 
phy had gained so many admirers among the converts to Christia- 
nity, and, by their alluring theories, had so far succeeded in per- 
plexing its simpler truths, that men of the brightest abilities eagerly 
engaged in the new pursuits ; and that harmonious and manly lan- 
guage, which the sages, the poets, and drators of Greece had spo- 
ken. was alienated to the purposes of sophistic disputation.* 
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Though we shall presently stale the considerations which in- 
cline us to form a diflercnt opinion, wc cannot help allowing, 
that circumstances present themselves in abundance, which may 
appear*, on a superficial \itw, to give a colour to this proposi- 
tipi?. 4 ; Nothing, certainly, can be conceived more wretched,. 

Rories of miracles, the fnljuloii 1 * lives of pretended* 
$a^^^ji|^ef<j€gl , adir}g conceptions of the Divine Being, and the 
disputes 'about the most contemptible questions, with 
which th^ writings of\he early Christians are almost universally 
filled. Dr Middleton, accordingly, in the outset of his Free 
Inquiry, observes, 

' * -In order to free the minds of mpn fmm an inveterate imposture, 
which, through a long succession of ages, has disgraced the reli- 
gion of the gospel, and tyrannized over the reason and sense of the 
Christian world, I have shown, by many indisputable facts, that the 
ancient fathers, by whose authority that delusion was originally im- 
posed, and has ever since been supported, were extremely credulous 
and superstitious; possessed with c trong prejudices, and enthusiastic 
seal, in favour not only of Christianity in general, *but of every par- 
ticular doctrine which a wild imagination could eligraft upon it ; 
apd scrupling no art or means by which they might propagate the 
same principles : in short, that they were of a character from which 
nothing could be expected that was candid and impartial ; nothing 
but what a weak or crafty understanding could supply, towards 
confirming those prejudices with which they happened to be possess- 
ed ; especially where religion was the subject, which, above all o- 
ther motives, strengthens every bir s and inflames every passion of 
.the human mind. And that this was actually the case, I have 
shown also hy many instances ; in which we find them roundly af- 
firming as true, things evidently false and fictitious; in order to 
strengthen, as they fancied, the evidences of the gospel, or to serve 
a^present turn of confuting an adversary, or of enforcing a particu- 
lar point which they were labouring to establish. , 

To the same (fleet, 'Dr Whitby, speaking of Papius, and I- 
renams, those of the Christian writers who were the nearest to 
the days of the Apostles, says,— 1 ‘ It is very remarkable* that 
these two earliest wiiteis of the second century, who, On the credit 
of idle reports, and uncertain fame, have delivered tpus, things 
said to be done by the Apostles and their scholars, .have’' shamefully 
imposed upon us, by the forget y of fables, au i f4se stones. * 

Of the credulity of those wretched times, and the facility with 
which any delusion might Ikf imposed upon the people, for which 
their leaders had occasion, 8 proof may he taken from what St 
Augu>lfn relates, upon the teiirinony, he*-n\ ot .-imum*; persons, 

* that ht Ephesus, St dehm ; p * tic. 1 buried, ba whs 

not believed to be dead, hut to be th»* which 
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lie had provided for himself, till our Lgrd*s second coming; in proof 
at which, they affirmed, that the earth uftder which he lay, w AS seem 
to heave up and down perpetually, in conformity to the mptioti of 
his body in the act of breathing. 1 ' p ' 

When the taste for fabulous legends was somewhat exhausted* 
hat of subtle disputation succeeded. Whether* of the divider 
beings concerned iii the scheme of redemption, theFath^ alette 
was God, and the Son and the Holy Ghost' only secondary, 
though exalted beings ; — whether *the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, were three equal, coeternaj, and separate beings, 
concordant in will ; — whether they were three being?, coincident 
in nature, and separate only in the forms or aspects under which 
that undivided nature was pleased to manifest itself— which are 
the distinguishing opinions of the Arian, Tritheislic, and Sabel- 
lian sects; — or whether the Trinity included three distinct per- 
sons, but consisting of one substance, and constituting but one 
God, which the Council of Nice ultimately adopted as the or- 
thodox creed, — were questions that engendered disputes which 
had no end; which engaged the attention and the passions of 
men to a degree at which we now stand amazed; and which ap- 
pear to have extinguished the taste and the regard for every u- 
ther species of mental exertion. 

The contests which regarded the Trinity, were succeeded bv 
those of the Incarnation. Whether Christ was purely God, ami 
his corporeal appearance a mere illusion ; — whether the divine 
nature was one thing, namely, the Eternal God ; and the hu- 
man nature another thing, namely, a real man, though the best 
and wisest of the human race ^r-whethcr the Godhead was u- 
iiitcd and mingled with the body of a man, — the divine Loao£ f 
supplying, in the person of Jesus, the place and office of a hu- 
man soul ; — or whether perfect God was in the second person 
of the Trinity substantially, and indissolubly united with a per- 
fect man ; — whether it was pious or impious, to denominate the 
Virgin Mary the mother of God ; — whether Christ was of one 
nature, or two s nature.$ whether he had one will, or two wills; 
Theso disputes, and the different shades by which they approach- 
ed or receded from one another, occupied not only the pons of 
the writers, but the sword of the magistrate; and men sought 
with greediness each other’s lives in the violent pursuit of these 
unavailing controversies. .A 

Whether images should be worshipped or bioken, occupied 
in fierce disputes the eighth and ninth centuries, and finally* se- 
parated the Western from the Eastern Church; while mopjks 
and relics occupied all the attention which controversy left diU 
engaged. 
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Such is the unfavourable aspect on a first or hasty review un- 
der which the operation of Christianity upon the stale of litera- 
ture, presents itself. Upon a full inspection, however, it will 
be seen, that the corruption of Christianity, of which we thus 
complain, was itself the eucet of that vitiated state of the hu*jJ| 
, man , mind, of which the vices of the government were thcgreafll 
and primary cause. It was only in a weak and perverted state 
of* the human mind, that those opinions and practices which we 
now contemplate with dEgusty could have been either engender- 
ed or approved. And Christianity purged them off, exactly in 
proportion as mankind threw off their chains, and the human 
mind acquired liberty and strength. Christianity has not pre- 
vented the modern nations of Europe, wherever the government 
attained any tolerable goodness, from making progress in science. 
But where the government was utterly b.ui, as in Spain for ex- 
ample, there Christianity has retained it*, pernicious form, and 
literature its barbarity. It is because the government of Spain 
has degraded the human mind, that its religion retains its de- 
formity. Had the government been ameliorated, religion would 
have improved. Had the purest religion been introduced while 
the government continued bad, it would have speedily acquired 
a similar degree of corruption. 

The irruption of the northern nations, induced a new feature 
Upon the barbarity of the Roman world. W hether it deepened 
the gloom which already overshadowed the hufnan mind, is a 
question perhaps not very easy to be answered. That a large 
proportion of the ancient inhabitants suffered, and very severe- 
ly, can hardly be doubted ; though not much more, it is pro- 
bable,* than the inhabitants of some countries are often made 
to suffer under the ravages of modern wars. Hut it does* 
ijdmit of very serious dispute, whether the human mind was 
in a worse situation among the Goths, or among the Greeks 
and the Romans. If the latter retained, perhaps as relics, 
some of the trappings or exterior ornaments of a higher state 
of civilization, all the essential ingredients had long been lost. 
The virtues, both intellectual and moral, were extinct: No 
strength, no activity of mind, no curiosity, no ingenuity, had 
been known for ages. Sloth, and cowardice, and falsehood 
and venality, -With squalid poverty on the one hand, and taste- 
less profusion on the other, completed the picture of the times. 
The Goths were uncouth in their dress, and not very delicate in 
their fond * but they had already begun to cultivate letters, and 
with tbs^eagerness of a people tb whom they were new. Their 
minds had <as yet been little subject to discipline ; but they had 
nt|.,been deadened by slavery: Tb4y were full of curiosity, full 
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of activity, vigorous, and persevering. They either brougha 
with them, or they speedily imbibed, a taste for literary pur- 
suits ; and, though it has been often adduced as a proof of the 
barbarity of the times, that even the upper ranks themselves 
could not universally read, it is to be observed* that among the 
^Greeks and Romans, in their most cultivated state,, it is proba- 
ble that this talent was not very generally diffused ; and before* 
the art of printing, it is certain that its diffusion could not be 
very wide. 

We cannot, it is true, adopt, without considerable limita- 
tions, the character of the invaders which in the sixth century 
Jornamles, the bishop of Ravenna, has left ; whose statement 
our author thus abridges. 

4 They surpassed the Romans in figure, and in bravery. They had 
among them, even at the time of their early migrations, men of ex- 
traordinary erudition, who were their masters in the schools of wis- 
dom. Hence, the Goths were esteemed more learned than other 
barbarous nations, and almost comparable with the Greeks. He pro- 
ceeds to describe their devotion to the god Mars — whom they propi- 
tiated by human victims ; their further advances in civilization, and, 
their skill in music. He obst rves, that about the time of Svlla and of 
Julius Ca?>ar, the Goths whom the latter could not* conquer, were 
wholly guided by the advice of the sage Diceneus. Sensible of their 
docile disposition, and their natural talents, there was no part of phi- 
losophy which he withheld from them. He instructed them in ethics, 
in order to civilize their manners ; in the laws of nature, to show them 
that these law's were to be observed ; and he taught them logic, which 
rendered them more expert than other nations in the art of reasoning, 
lie proposed to their contemplation the theory of the twelve zodia- 
cal signs, the revolutions of t he planets, and the whole science of 
astronomy, which shows the increase and w une of the moon, and 
how much the fiery globe of the sun exceeds the earth in magnitude. 
With what pleasure then, says he, when the repose of a few days 
allowed ‘a respite from arms, did these brave men turn their thoughts 
to philosophy ! You might, observe one scrutinizing the face of the 
heaveps ; another exploring the nature of herbs and fruits; a third 
calculating the uses of the moon ; and a fourth pursuing the labours 
of the sun in its diurnal course. By these, and many other lessons, 
the fame of Diceneus had become so great, that all orders of men, 
and even the chiefs obeyed him. Comiscus, his successor, and not 
his inferior in wisdom, was held in almost equal veneration. He be- 
came the king, and highpriest of the Gothic people, whom he ruled 
in justice. ' t 

If we believe that the Gothic monk praises the people too 
highly to whom lie belonged, it may even from this panegyric 
be inferred, that the horrid pictures which terror and abhorrence 
dictated to the pens of the alarmed and distracted Greeks aud 
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Romans* frojn ijyhose accounts our notions of them have com* 
Jdthov&y been drived, were at least as highly exaggerated on the 
; opposite >iile. ..All the turbulence and distraction incident to 
the rudest form of the feudal government, which ensured a state 
of society bordering upon a perpetual civil war, were/ less inju- 
rious tq intellectual vigour than centuries of calm, unruffled dee* 
, potism ; and it was not long before a new species of literature 
began to arise >: -*a new species of poetry,— a new species of phy- 
sics,— and a npw species of metaphysics. 

■./Under the head of poetry, wfe qt> not purpose to speak of 
ifie leonine verses* which had nothing in them of poetry but 
the jingle. We shall pass over several genera|ions to the .ap- 
pearance of the Trouveurs and Troubadours in the thirteenth 
ccfiluify. The remarkable circumstance in tffeir history, js 
the Order of its commencement ; not till many years had been 
jealously spent in the new physical and metaphysical labours. 
For this* however, it is not difficult to account The verna- 
cular language, since the change which it had undergone by 
the admixture of the conquering nations, had not been tne writ- 
ten language ; and, it would appear, that poetry can never 
really thrive in any but the vernacular language. The general 
ride was sq far observed, that the first specimens of literatuie 
in |h,§ .modern languages of Europe* were the poems of the 
Tropveurs and the Troubadours. It is unnecessary to describe 
what is so generally known, as the species of life by which these 
itinerant minstrels were distinguished. The nature of their poe- 
try is all we aic here called upon to illustrate. Tales of he- 
roism, ludicrous and satirical tales, and tales of war, without 
any objection to episodes of indecency, were the common subjects 
of phe poems to which at present we advert. As the exploits, 
and the manners of chivalry constituted tho grand subjects of ad- 
miration to the age, it follows of course, that the feats and the 
loves of the kni^pits, composed, both the lofty and the tender 
thanes for the muse of the minstrels. For the subject of their 
pterrhnent, they tqok a wider range. But the manners of the 
pioqk*, tho priests, and the physicians, form the principal to- 
pics of their ridicule. It is surprising to what a bright they 
cany the severity of tbjeir sa(i£e against the cjericnlbody $ and 
it cither, proves the great forfypqruncc and good nature of the 
priesthood of those, or v ;the high delight which the mett 
who mnr& powerful enough to j'&ld protection, took in listening 
to thelMtcule of .the 

inequality peryag^|f4e Vude poems to which these ob* 
servatioha relate.. m$ny prosaic and contemptible 

passages, fine bursts of sentiment occasionally break forth j and 
sublime, as well as tender emotions, arc very powerfully pro- 

1 
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duccd. Their influence upon the progress of mind seems to 
lmve been salutary, and far from weak. By presenting some- 
thing to delight in the vernacular tongue, the taste for reading 
was diffused ; and the consciousness of exercising so flattering 
si power over a growing multitude of readers, increased the mo- 
tive to improve the language, as well as to render it the vehicle 
of more important ideas. The Astonishing perfection which, at 
this early period, *and almost in its first attempts, the Italian po- 
etry attained, in the hands of Dante and Petrarch, is one of the 
most remarkable circumstances of those obscure times. The 
character of this poetry is too generally known to require any 
description $ and its superior refinement may in part be account- 
ed for, by considering that the circumstances which made Rome 
the capital of the Christian world, made Italy the centre of all 
the little improvement which was then known. 

The degree to which the study of physics was carried in the 
period under our review, is by no means unworthy of consider- 
ation. Its origin anti the motive to it, were worthy, indeed, of 
the darkest periods of human history: but the pursuit itself, was 
attended with great advantages. The studies to which we allude, 
* it will readily be understood, were those of the alchemists, origi- 
nally pursued for the discovery of the elixir of life, and the phi- 
losophers’ stone. The absurdity of the end, of necessity, occa- 
sioned a great misapplication of the industry which was bestowed; 
but the greatness ol‘ the motive, excited industry to the highest 
degree ; and, of the innumerable experiments which were made, 
an important discovery was from time to time the result. At 
the same time that alchemy introduced in Europe one great 
branch of physical science astrology kept alive the attention to 
another. By the opinion winch prevailed, and prevailed to a 
late period, (for it was habitual with many of the most eminent 
persons in the court of Charles the Second), that the positions 
of the heavenly bodies were prophetic of terrestrial events, men 
were powerfully excited to observe, and to record the phenome- 
na of the heavens; and the noble science of Astronomy, arose 
in this manner Out of the most absurd of superstitions. It is not, 
we suspect, sufficiently considered, to how great a degiec we are 
indebted for that spirit of discovery in the physical sciences, 
which burst forth so wonderfully after the discovery of printing, 
10 the ardour of the alchcmistical and astrological studies of the 
antecedent times. It is not even considered how many of our 
most important inventions those times and those studies produc- 
ed. If we mention only those of glass and of gunpowder, we 
rhall convey no trivial idea to those who are unacquainted with 
ihe details. 

vol. xxm. no. 45, Q 
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Bat it is now necessary to advert to what constituted the most 
important branch of the literary pursuits of the ages under our 
review, their Logic and Metaphysics. As this, however, is a sub- 
ject which much care has been employed to illustrate, and with 
which most persons who read, are to a certain degree acquaint- 
ed, it will be less necessary for us to dwell long in the discus- 
sion. It is surprising, not only how much ardour, but how 
much talent was wasted upon the art of syllogising, and of play- 
ing tricks with abstract and general terms. One remark may be 
considered of some importance ; — that the passion for verbal 
subtleties and refinements, is one of the characteristics of a low 
stage of improvement, and will be found to have perverted the 
application of most nations in the infancy of their literary pur- 
suits. The first speculators in Greece, for example, were the 
sophists, whose art consisted in puzzling and surprising their 
hearers, by the tricks of a quibbling dialectic ; and the great 
merit of Socrates, and after him of Plato, consisted in expos- 
ing the folly of that verbal jugglery, and introducing a taste 
somewhat less irrational, into moral speculation. Among the 
Persians, the Hindus, and generally speaking, all the lettered 
nations of Asia, the business of moral speculation never ascended * 
beyond this inferior level; and their endless and mischievous 
distinctions in grammar (for they hardly get the length of logic) 
have been set down by superficial inquirers, as a proof of great 
civilization, and a high state of mental improvement. 

In considering the intricate and useless disquisitions into which 
the scholastic disputants were Jed by the obscurity of abstract, 
general terms, it is of great importance to observe, that they 
were the first to start a (Question, to which, in no former age, 
philosophy had been sufficiently improved to give birth. They 
originated the grand inquiry — What is the nature of abstract or 
general terms? — A question, upon the right undeistanding of 
which, more, perhaps, than on any other question whatsoever, 
the progress of the human rnind depends. The disputes of the 
Nominalists and realists, though not very wisely conducted, and 
of course not leading, in their hands, to any very definite re- 
sults, pointed distinctly at the real difficulty; and led the way 
to that knowledge of the true character and iise of general terms, 
which alone can explain the nature of general reasoning, and 
preserve the mind from those illusions which the abuse of gene- 
ral terms is so apt to impose fopon it. 

The most important light, however, in which the scholastic 
studies are to be viewed, that of the influence which they had 
in laying the foundation of the flgodern institutions of education ; 
and the influence which, by ihMr means, they continue to ex- 
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ert upon the existing generation. Before the prevalence of the 
scholastic ardour, the state of the schools is by our author thus 
described. 

* "Hie subjects taught, in the schools, were comprised under the 
general heads of Trivium and Quad? tuiim , — words which arc* suf- 
ficiently indicative of their barbarous Origin. Trixium included, 
what were deemed the introductory and less noble arts — Grarmnai, 
Dialectics, and Rhetoric ; Qttadnvium closed the circle by Music, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy. The following lines served^ 
to fix them in the memory. 

Gramm, loquitur, I)iq» vtra docet, llhet. verba colorat : 

JMus. canit, Ar. nunlUat, Geo. ponderat, Ait. colit astra. 

Why the place of honour was ratlicr ijiven to the latter, than to the 
numbers of the Ttiuiinr, does not distinctly appear. Rut whatever 
may have been its temporary ascendant, Logic, or rather the scho- 
lastic ait of disputation, was afterwards pursued with so much ar- 
dour, that it absorbed all its sister arts, and triumphed over the cir- 
cle of the Quad/iviom . 7 

It became in fad the leading object of education; and all other 
parts of tuition, \\ m e regarded :u, only paving the way to this no- 
blc # ultainmont. New ii^iitui ions were erected, for the purpose 
of training up youth hi thi> popular science; — institutions which 
were regarded, as downing the work of education. 4 Never,* 
says Roger Bacon, -peaking of his own times, 4 never was there 
Mich a show of wbrk.m, vuch exercises in all branches, and in 
all kingdom*, as within these forty years. Teachers are every 
where dispersed, in cities, in castle*, and in village-, taken par- 
ticularly from the new monastic orders. * In Let, uicwo new or- 
ders, whose activity was whetted by a desire to uistinguidi them- 
selves, and who took up the ground of education, a- left unoc- 
cupied by their predecessors, contributed not a little to difiuse 
the ardour for study, and to obtain the foundation of schools 
and colleges, for the advancement of their favouiite science. 
Most of the universities and colleges, for the higher branches 
of education, throughout Emope, owe their ' origin to those 
times, and to the passion for tho.*e studies. To the scholastic 
logic, after the fall of Constantinople, was added the study of the 
ancient Latin, and Greek ; and at that point, in most of the in- 
stitutions of education in Europe, especially where unhappily 
they became united with a rich ecclesiastical establishment, the 
business of improvement stopt. 

Though the body of Mr Bcrington's„work, relates to the 
state of literature in the western paifev^Europe, ha presents 
us, in a long-appendix, with an ^listogB^t' sketch of the learn- 
ing of the Greeks, irom the ilxth ceti^ury, to the ia!l of the 

Q 2 
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Eastern Empire in 14-/J3. It exhibits nothing but the uniform? 
e fleet s of that degrading despotism which had extinguished the 
virtues of the Latin world, before the irruption ol’ the nations, 
■whom, as compared will* the people they invaded, it is hardly 
just to denominate burharou*. 

A second Appendix to Mr licrington’s History, contains, an 
account of the learning of the Arabians or Saracens, whom, 
as they occupied at that period one of the most considerable 
kingdoms of Europe, he regards as failing within the scope of 
Isis work. lie was no doubt excited to make this addition, by 
the account which is commonly ghyn*of the excellence of the 
•Saracenic attainments, in part of they^criod under Ids view. 
His opinions, however, appear to be taken up at second hand * 
and they certainly throw no light upon the state of Arabian ci- 
vilization, during the splendour of the Caliphate, or of the 
Arabian monarchy in Spain. The literature, the manners, 
the arts of that people, were at no period of their history, 
other than those of semi-barbarian*; and the praises which 
have been bestowed upon them, are the exaggerations of 
those, who having learned their language, and studied their 
literature, conceived a fond p.vrtiahtv for dial which it con- 
cerned them to represent as a gi cat distinction and advan- 
tage to know. At no period did their literature, in any of its 
brandies, surpass, in few of them did it equal, that of the Eu- 
ropeans during the middle, or semi- barbarous ages. That dur- 
ing the prosperity of the Amman monarch*, boundless wealth 
and power sun ounded their thrones with a dazzling splendour, 
which captivated the imaginations of the more indigent Euro- 
peans, is peifectly true, But this, after all, was only 4 the bar- 
* bare pcad and gold -which the gorgeous East showers upon 
4 her kings;’ and which is no proof of more than some very 
early steps in the progress of civilization. 

We cannot characterize the work before us as very profound, 
either in research, or in reflection. For materials, the author 
has contented himself, in general, with those which were nearest 
at hand ; and without any extraordinary care op sagacity in the 
selection. And of that philosophical discernment which trace* 
the connexions of events, and discovers the causes of human 
happiness and misery, in the circumstances in which human 
nature is placed, we crinnot say that he exhibits any vcjry splen- 
did examples. The work, notwithstanding, is very respect- 
ably executed; and contains specimens both of boldness and 

liberality of thinking, wliich more than compensate fjr an occa- 
Mbttal narrow ness oi principle or timidity of induction. Speaking 
of the corruptions of the BomaH church, for example, and of 
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the circumstances which tended to bring forward the day of im- 
provement, he says, 4 If in tracing the progress of 1 the human 

* mind through darkness into light, t could, in the intercourse 

* with Rome, discover the germ of some improvement to less 
1 polished nations, that subject ought not to be ovei looked; 
4 when, by engendering grievances, il gem rated complaints which 
4 brought on inquiries , and terminated in the revival of letters. y 
If w ; e will but generalize this manly observation ; apply it whero- 
cvcr it is applicable ; rejoice in complaints wherever there is a 
grievance ; and account that grievance a comparative good, 
which generates complaint and produces inquiry, we shall speed* 
ily arrive at important results for the improvement of human, 
affairs. 

He can even speak with contempt of the baseness of a people 
who submit not only to the oppressions but to the contumelies 
of despotism. 4 From the dead), * he says, 4 of Constantine X- 
4 in 1028, who, with his brother had enjoyed, the title of 

4 Augustus more than threescore years, a disgracej'id period of 
4 28 years ensued, during which, the Greeks, degraded below 
‘ the common level of servitude, were transferred, like a herd 
4 •of cattle, by the choice or caprice of two contemptible females, 

* the daughter* of that Constantine.’ There is much matter 
for reflection, even at the present hour, in such an observation. 
The following however will probably be thought still more 
rash and inconsiderate by the- practical politicians of the day. 

* Through a period, ’ he says, 1 of five and twenty years, the 

* administration of John Comnenus was distinguished by many 
4 virtues. Thai ho had speculated, and not idly, may be col- 
lected from n certain measure of government which only a 
philosopher would have projected in so large and so vicious a 
community. Lie abolished the penalty of death ; and, during 
his reign, not a single person suffered death, or was. corporal- 
ly punished. He likewise moderated the expensive magnifi- 
cence of the court ; and, whilst himself set the example, he 
attempted a laudable reformation, in the 'public and private 
manners of the people. ? 
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Notice 'with respect to Howell's Stale Trials . 


April 


NOTICE. 

We'owc an apology to’onr readers for having so long delay- 
ed noticing one of the most important works that has appeared 
in our times, we mean, the New Edition of the State r l rials by 
Mr Howell, a person eminently qualified for executing this ar- 
duous task, by his zeal, industry, and profound learning in the 
history of the constitution and laws of his country. It is im- 
possible to doubt that he has conferred the most essential bene- 
fits on nil who either seek to understand, or know how tq value 
those great subjects. Nor has any question ever been raised a$ 
to the great ability and success with which he has executed his 
laborious undertaking. At the same time, wc were desirous of 
pointing out, more in detail, in what its* merits principally con- 
sisted, and of explaining the gneat additional value which the 
talents and diligence of the Editor have bestowed upon this edi- 
tion of a work so deservedly celebrated ; and an accident only 
lias prevented us from accomplishing this purpose in the pre- 
sent Number. The work was originally projected, we believe, 
bv Mr Cobbett, and went for sortie time under his name. Mr 
Howell, however, is understood tohav^ bo»*n all along tnc con- 
ductor of it; and the former gentleman lias long ceased to have 
any concern with the publication. 


[Though we have found it indispensably necessary to adhere 
to our resolution, of publishing none of the controversy m 
which we may happen to be involved, wc have always pro- 
fessed our re adiness to print any explanation of matters of 
fact, as to which wc may have been the means of producing 
any misconception ? and it is with the most sincere plea- 
sure that we give a place to the following letter from Gover- 
nor Farquhar of Mauritius, relating to our notice of certain 
frauds which had been practised in that settlement upon the 
laws against slave-trading in any quarter of the globe. With 
the information which w e then possessed, it was scarcely 
possible for us to avoid feeling and expressing ourselves 
as we did upon that occasion. But that we were actu- 
ated by no hostility to Governor Farquhar, is manifest, we 
trust, from the tenqr of ' jfor original observations, as well 
as from the terms in whi$h we felt ourselves called Upon to 
speak of him,* after we had learned a little more of the pro* 
deeding* in question at p. 4b9, Sec. of our IwentyTirst vo- 
him?, It is extremely gratifying to us, however, to be cn- 
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abled to lay before our readers, not only the dfttfnct dis- 
avowal of this eminent person, of all toleration or conn iv- 
$ ance at the transactions we reprobated, but the expression 
of his marked abhorrence of all such atrocities.] 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Mauritius, 20th November, 1813. 

Sm, 

It is unnecessary for me to express the mortification I 
felt in Seeing my character the object of a pointed attack, for a 
conduct I abhor, in a Work, deservedly ranking high in Eng- 
lish literature; and it is in the assurance that you will do me the 
justice of giving the same publicity to my defence — if a state- 
ment of the plain fact may be called so — that I now address 
you. 

In the third article of your Forty- first Number, the trial of 
slave dealers gives occasion for some .speculations, which, how- 
ever just in other respects, I trust you will acknowledge to be 
erroneous and inapplicable, so far as regards myself and the of- 
ficers under me. The facts, which may be authenticated by a 
reference to the papers, printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons, arc as follow. 

Shortly after the surrender of Port ‘Louis, Captain Lynne, of 
his Majesty’s sloop Eclipse, was sent down to Tamatare, autho- 
rized to grant terms of capitulation to that settlement, by the 
navab Commander-in-chief. Its governor and commandant, 
Mr Roux, capitulated, under the guarantee of private property 
to all the settlers; and immediately proceeded to Mauritius, 
where he delivered to Government a list of 863 slaves, which he 
declared upon honour were the private property of the French 
inhabitants of Tamatare. This list having been minutely exa- 
mined arid scrutinized into, was received by the Government, 
as well with a view of preventing any further acquisition of slaves 
to the settlers, by commerce with the natives, as to assure to 
them, permanently, the property thus guaranteed. 

General Warde succeeded me for a time in the government 
of Mauritius, and withdrew the garrison of Tamatare. The 
settlers were thus unprotected by a military force, which alone 
could save them from the hatred of the natives ; and, warned 
by a similar event in their former history, felt that no clmncc of 
permanent safety remained but by removal of their persons and 
property to Mauritius and Bourbon. Op, repeated applications, 
therefore, to this effect, with the advice 6f the English judicial 
assessor, and the senior naval officer, I issue t a permission for 
the French settlors at Tamatare to, remove with those slaves, for 
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which the British faith was pledged, to Mauritius and Bourbon; 
—gave them passports agreeably to the best forms, and accom- 
panied with all the checks that I could devise, so that the senior* 
naval officer declared that he conceived it impossible to over- 
reach or abuse them. I sent a sworn agent to Madagascar, to 
identify the slavey of the capitulation, agreeably to the roll; — 
placed all the government vessels at the disposition of the seni- 
or naval officer, to prevent th^ introduction of slaves in such 
places as could not be watched by the ships of war; — and called 
on the collectors of customs, and magistrates of the districts, to 
exercise the strictest vigilance on the coast. These were some 
of the precautions adopted by this Government to prevent any 
possible abuse of the permission. That they were adequate to 
the object, is best proved by the captures which took place, not 
only at sea, or in Port Louis, but on shore, in the distant settle- 
ment of Sfjchettcs, and in the most unfrequented part of Bour- 
bon. — Those were forwarded by me for adjudication to the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Exclusively of the circumstance of Admiral Stop ford's resi- 
dence here for some weeks after the permission was granted to 
the settlers at Tamatare to remove their property, will) the con- 
currence of his Majesty’s senior naval officer, to which the Ad- 
miral never started the smallest objection, you will observe, by 
the enclosures subjoined, how entirely the Admiral must have 
entertained the same view of the justice of the measure as my- 
self, from his subsequently granting similar passports, with some 
alterations only in the form of them. 

I wish to be as concise as the relation of the merjj facts, now 
adverted to, will allow. From the charge, the constant tenor 
of my life, and tendency of my opinions, would defend me, with- 
out a more elaborate purgation. But I owe this statement to 
those who act under me, and to the respect I feel for public opi- 
nion, w hich your criticisms have so much influenced.' Had the 
obloquy I complain of appeared in any of those ephemeral pro- 
ductions, which hardly survive their birth, I should have dis- 
dained to notice it; but I am unwilling to be handed down to 
future times in the statQ and company with which I am associat- 
ed in your pages. It has said, that K e that injures, seldom 
forgives.* That which I have experienced I believe to be as un- 
intentional as unprovoked.' Error is the lot of the wisest and 
greatest ; but, with such alsO^acknowledgment and reparation 
are tfye consequences of fts dfeoveiy. 

' * I have th4 lu)0$t to be, Sru, 

Tfodjr nip$t obedient servant. 

It. T. Faiiqchaiu 
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QUARTERLY LTST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

from Febmary to May 1814-.’ 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer's Magazine ; a Periodical Work, exclusively devot- 
ed to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. (Published Quarterly.) 
No. LVIII. being the 2d Number of Vol. XV; Price 8s. 

^l^telTtQUITlES. ' * 

Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, from the earlier Teutonic 
and Scandinavian Romances, being an Abstract of the llook of He- 
roes, and Nibelungen Lay : with Translations of Metrical Tales 
from the old German, Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic Languages, 
with Notes and Dissertations. Royal 4to.' ?>L 8s. 

No. L of the History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church cf 
Salisbury ; illustrated by a series of Engravings of Views, Eleva- 
tions, Plans, and Architectural Details of that Edifice. By John 
Britton, F. S. A. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
^Miscellaneous Literature ; with a greatly improved Set of Engrav- 
ings. Vol. VIII. Pans I. £ II. and vol. IX. Parts I. & II. Price 
lbs. each Part. - 

Elements of Electricity and EleMpvChemistry. By George John 
Singer. 8 vo. 16s. r 

biography. 

A Biographical List of the House of Commons, corrected to 
March 1. 12mo. 5s. 

General Biography ; or Lives, Critical and Historical, of emi- 
nent Pertons. Composed by John Atkin, M. D. and Mr Wm. John- 
ston. Vol. IX. 4to. 2l. 2s. 

Memoir of Captain Paul Cuffee, a Man of Colour. 18mo. 6d. 

Some Account of the Life and Writings of Mrs Trimmer ; with 
Original Letters, and Meditations and Prayers, selected from her 
Journal. 2 vol.- 18s. 

Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, comprising Bio- 
graphical Memoirs of William Bowyer, Printer, F. S. A., and many 
of his learned Friends $ an Incidental View of Literature in this . 
Kingdom during the last Century. By John Nichols, F. S. A. 
Vol. V1IL 1/, 7s. with seven Portraits.. 

Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain* with biogra- 
phical and historical Memoirs oftheh Lives and Actions. By Ed- 
round Lodge esq. Parti. Fcdftn 

BOt>NY. 

An Epitome of the second Edition of Hortus Kewensis, for the 
XJse of iVad||pl Gardeners ; to which is added, a Selection of Es- 
culent Vegetables and Fruits, cultivated in the Royal Gardens at* 
Kew. I3y W. T. Aiton, Gardener to hi$ Majesty, 1 2s, 
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Quarterly List of New Publications , 

CHEMISTRY. 

An Account of the most important recent Discoveries and Im- 
provements in Chemistry and Mineralogy to the present time ; be- 
ing an Appendix to the Dictionary of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
By A. and C. R. x Aikin. 4to. 18s. 

The Chemical Guide, or complete Companion to the Portable 
Chest of Chemistry. By Reece Sc Co. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

COMMERCE. 

Waters's Calculator, or the Baltic and American Ship-Owner’s and 
Captain’s Assistant. 3d Edition. Corrected and enlarged, 4s ,6d. 

Compendium of Laws recently pa&tNt' for regulating the Trade 
with the East Indies. By Thomas Thornton. 8vo, 7s. 

The Merchant and Shipmaster's Assistant ; or an Account of the 
Moneys, Exchanges, Weights and Measures, of the principal Com- 
mercial Places. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

A Compendium of the Laws recently pas^d for regulating the 
Trade with the East Indies, the Duties of Customs and Excise on 
Goods imported and exported, &c. Sic. By Thomas Thornton of 
the East India Office Customhouse. Svo. 7 s . 

The Value and Utility of the Freedom of the Hansc Towns. By 
J. L. Hess, from the German by Crusen. Svo. 6s. 

drama. t 

Explanations and Emendations of some Passages in the text of 
Shakespeare, and of Beaumont and Fletcher. By M minus Scrib- 
lerus. (Published in behalf Jjtoe Relief of the Sufferers in Ger- 
many.) Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Alphonso, King of Castile, a Spanish Tragedy. 4 to. 5s. 6d. 

The Blister, or a little Piece to draw ! ! A Petit Burletta in one 
Act. Svo. Is. 

For England, Ho ! A Melo-Ummatic Opera, in two Acts. 2s. 

The Woodman’s Hut, a Melo-Drarrfatic Romance. Svo. 2s. 

The Farmer's Wife, an Opera* By C. Dibdin jun. 2s! 6d. 

Mustupha, a Tragedy. 8vo. 4s. 

Narensky, or the Road to Yaroslaf ; a new Serio-Comic Oper^, 
in Three Acts. By Mr C. Brown. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Old English Plays ; being a Selection of such Plays of the early 
Dramatic Writers as are not to be found in Dodsley, or any later 
Collection ; containing the Tragedy of Dr Faustus by Marlawe ; 
Lust's Dominion by the same j the Comedy of Mother Bombie by 
Lyly ; and the Comedy of by the s;me: with Notes and 

Biographical Prefaces. Vol.I.j 8vo. 12s. ; royal paper, 1/. 

* Arminius, or the Deliverance of Germany ; a Tragedy, by C. 
Knight. 4 ecs 

PrqgiAdings of the' Glasgow* Lancasterian School Society, at ^ 
Meeting held on the 81st Jamiary 1814, with Illustrations and Re*r 
ariArks, By Joseph Fox.. Svo. 3s. ^ 

* " Sermons, adapted to tire Use and Perusal of Sclw»s, for every 
JBunday in the year. By the S. Barrow. 12mo. 7s. 
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■ The Academical Gazette, a School Newspaper, containing se~ 
lect News, School \ aveitisements, &c. No. I. 9^d. 

Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax, Idioms, and Synonyms of 
the Spanish Language. By L, J. A. M‘ Henry. 4<s. 

Boyex’s Royal Dictionary abridged, in two Puts, French and 
English, English and French. By N. Salmon. Svo. ISs. 

Introduction to Arithmetic. By George Gregory. 32mo. 3s. 6 J. 

The Engraved Cyphering Book, on a new Plan. By T. Harvey. 
4 to. 4<s. 6d. 

The Arithmetical Preceptor, in five parts* By Joseph Youlc. 
3 2mo. 5s. 

The same, in six parts ; to which is added, a Treatise on Magic 
Squares. By Joseph Youle. 12ino. 8s. 

Procodi a G»acca ; sive, Metrotum Grsecorum, per RegulasetEx- 
empla Expositio. In usum Studios® Juventutis. Pars I — Also 
Pan II- a Dissertation on die Versification of Homer, and the Use 
of the Digamma in his Poems ; to which is subjoined, the First 
Book of the Iliad, with Notes illustrative of the Rules of Versifica- 
tion. By George Dunbar, F. R.S.E. Professor of Gieek in the U- 
niversity of Edinburgh. 8vo. 5s. 

New System cf Teaching the Art of Writing. By J. Carstair. 

12s. 

Elements of Tuition, Part II. The English School ; or the His- 
tory, Analysis, and Application of the Madras System of Educa- 
tion to English Schools. By the Rev. Andrew Beil, LL. &D.I). 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, Durham. Part II. 8vo. 3 2 s. 

Letters of a Village Governess, descriptive of Rural Scenery and 
Manners ; with Anecdotes of Highland Children : displaying the 
Dawning? of Youthful Genius, and the Methods taken to improve 
it. By Eliz. Bond. 2 vol. Svo. 18s. 

The English Expositor, on a new Flan ; peculiarly adapted for 
those by whom an Expositor or Dictionary is used as a Series of 
daily Lessons. By J. Lloyd. 2s. 

Letters addressed to two absent Daughters. By Mrs R undell. $s. 

Travels at Home, an# Voyages by the Fire-side, for the Insnuc- 
tion and Amusement of young Persons. 2 vol. 6s. 

FIttJS ARTS. 

The New Drawing Magazine j being a Selection of Lessons cal- 
culated to m^ke the Art of Drawing easy, and, founded upon the 
Principles of Geometry and Perspective. By James Merigot. No. L 
7s. 6d. • 

Thurston’s Illustrations of Lord Byron's Poem of the Corsair. 
Royal 8 vo. 5s. 6 d. 

Werners Nomenclature of Colours, with .Additions, arranged so 
as to render it highly useful to the Arts' And Sciences, particularly 
to Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, Mineralogy and Morbid Anatomy ; 
annexed to whjch are Examples, selected from well-known Objects 
in the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdom. By Patrick Symc. 
Svo. Ms. . 
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HISTORY. , 1 

The Cronieles of Scotland. By Robert Lindsay of Pitscottie. 
Published from several old Manuscripts. 2 vol. Svo.’ \l. Is, 

A Nev^ Analysis of' Chronology, in which an Attempt is made to 
expla&Lthe History and Antiquities of the Primitive Nations of the 
World* ami the J’rrphecies relating to them, on Principles tending 
toremove Imperfection and Discordance of preceding Systems. By 
the Rev. Wrn. Hales, D. D. 4* vol. 4to, 8L 8s. 

An Abridgement of Universal History, in 16 Parts. Published 
monthly at 8s. ; forming, together, 3 vol 4to. * Compiled by the 
Rev. E. W. Whitaker, Rector of St Mildred's, Canterbury, and con- 
taining a Draught of the History of all Nations, from the Creation 
to 1760. 

.The New Annual Register, or General Repository of History, 
Politics and Literature, for the year 1313. 1 1. 

Journals of the Sieges undertaken by the Allies in Spain, in the 
Years 1811 and 1812: with Notes. By Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
John T. Jones. Illustrated by Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

An Inquiry into the History of Scotland preceding the Reigil of 
Malcolm III. or the Year 1056, including the authentic History of 
that Period. To which is added, a Di^s. r,, i n on the Origin and 
Progress of the Scythians or Goths ; bt.ng i* Introduction to the 
Ancient and Modern History of Europe. By John Pinkerton. With 
a Plate and six Maps. 2 vol 8vo. ]/, 3 6s. 

HAW. 

Law of Auctions, or the Auctioneer’s Practical Guide. By T. 
Williams, Esq. 12mo. As. 6d. 

Repoits of Cases upon Appeals and Wilts of Error in the House 
of Lords, during the first Session of the fifth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. By P. Dow, Esq. Vol I. XL 2s. 

The Pocket Companion to the Law of Bills of Exchange, Pro- 
missory Notes, Checks, Drafts, &c. &c. ; to which are added, Tables, 
of ihfc Stamp Duties, &c. &e. Ifs. 6d. 

Golden Rules for Jurymen. By Sir Richard Phillips. Printed in 
a sheet, id . ; or 1 $. On a hoard. # 

The Origin, Object, and Operation, of the Apprentice Laws, 
8t&‘ 2s. . *: 

medicine, Anatomy and surgery. , 

Letters addressed to his Grace the celebrated JDuke of Piccadilly. 
By an eminent Royal Physicia^ 2s. 6d. 

Accot^fieut's Vade Mecuiflf'. yBy Joseph Hopkins, Surgeon. 
12mo. 6s. , ; ‘E j \ 

Facts and Observations, 10 Fever, commonly called 
Pupragjj^l By J; 8s. 6d. 

T^HIedica 1'G^M^.Ibi^SMp^l Climates, particularly the British 
Sraptfetits in the ^h^W^ft lndies, and the Coast of Africa. 
$|%chard Reece, MVD. 9s. 

^Veterinary Medicine and Therapeutics*. containing the Effects of 
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Medicines on various Animals ; the Symptoms, pauses, and Treat- 
ment of Diseases, with a select Collection of Formula. Fart T. 
The Materia Medica, Pharmaceutical Preparations, and Composi- 
tions. Part II. The Disorders incident to Neat Cattle, arranged ac- 
cording to the Nosology of Cullen. By W. Pock, London. I Os. Gd, 

An Essay on Medical Economy. 8vo. 6s. 

Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, with 1 V2 Engravings. By 
Sir Everard ftome, Bari. F. R. S. 2 vol. Royal ito. 7 /. 7s. — 
2 vol. Imperial 4to. 10/. 10$. , 

Enquiry into the Probability and Rationality of Mr Hunter’s 
Theory of Life, By John Abernetby, F. R. S. 8vn. 4s. 6d. 

Observations on Diseases of Females. By Charles Mansfield 
Clarke. Illustrated by copperplates, Part 1. Royal 8w>. 1/. Is. 

A Treatise on Hernia. By Antonio Scarpa. Translated from 
the Italian by John Henry Wishart. 8vo. 16s. 

Commentaries on the Treatment of the Venereal Disease, parti- 
cularly in its exasperated State. By Edward Geoghegarn Svq. 
6s. (id. 

Practical Essay on the Diseases of the Absorbent System, By 
William Goodlad. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Veterinary Medicine a ,d Therapeutics. By W. Peck. Svo. lOs.Gd. 
# An Essay on Medical E -momy, comprising a Sketch of the State 
of the Profession in England, and the Outlines of a Plan calculated 
to give to the Medical Body in general an increase of usefulness and 
respectability. 6 s. 

An Essay on the Prevention and Cure of Insanity; with Obser- 
vations on the Rules for tiie Detection of Pretenders to Madness. 
By George Nesse Iiill. 8vo. 12s. 

An Account of Baths, and of a Madeira House, at Bristol ; with 
a Drawing and Description of a Pulmomcter ; and Ca^es, showing 
its Utility in ascertaining the State of the Lungs in Diseases of the 
Chest. By Edw. Kentish, M. D. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Results of Experience in the Treatment oi Cases of Defective 
Utterance, from Deficiencies in the Roof of the Mouth, and other 
Jmpei fections and Mai- conformations of theOtgans of Speech. By 
Jahn Thelwall, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Treatise on Hydrocephalus, or Dropsy of the Brain. By James 
Carmichael Smyth, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. 

MILITARY. 

A Treatise on the Defence of Fortified Places, by M. Carnot. 
Translated from the French by Lieut. -CoL Baron de.Montalembett, 
8 vo. 8s. 

MissrrcLLANeoufc. 

Letters on India. By Maria Graham* Author of “ Journal 
of a residence in India;” with Etchings and a Map. 8vo. 14*. 

A Guide to IIoll$nd ; being a Journal qf a Jour from London, 
through Holland, and thence along the left Bank of the Rhine, from 
its Mouth in Holland to Mayence. 12mo. 6s. 
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A/ A , 

An Inquiry intJthe Author of the Letters of Junius*’ To which 
are added, some furtherExtracts from curious \TSS, Memoirs. 5s. 6d* 

A View of the Pleasures arising from a Love of Books ; in Letter^ 
to a Lady. By the Rev. Edward lYXangin, M. A. 6s. 

Familiar Scenes, Histories, and Reflections, 1 2m o. 3$. 6d. 

Porsoniana, or Scraps from Porson’s Rich Feast. 8vo. 3s. 

Posthumous Pitrodies, and other Pieces. Svo. 6s. 

School for Wits, or the Cream of Jests, selected by Ralph We* 
witzer. 12 mo. 6s. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for the year l$i4. 12ino. 
5s. 6d. 

Clavis Calendaria, or a Compendious Analysis of the Calendar. 
By John Brady ; abridged by the Author. 12mo. J(K 6d. 

H ul scan Piize Dissertation for 1813. By Janies Clarke Franks. 
Svo. 3s. 

The Merchant and Shipmaster’s Assistant. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Quarrels of Authors, or some Memoirs tor our Literary History. 
By the Author of Calamities of Authors. 3 vol. cr. 8vo. ]/. 4s. 

Some Account of the proposed Improvements of the Western Part 
of London. 8vo. Ms. 

The Peerage of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with the Extinct and Forfeited Peerages, a List of their Family 
Names, Second Titles, &c. and a Translation of their Mottos, to 
1814. By John Debrctt. 2 vol. 24s. 

Public Disputation of the Students of the College of Fort- William, 
in Bengal, before the Right Hon. Lord Minto, Governor-general of 
Bengal, and Visitor of the College ; together with his Lordship’s 
Discourse, Sept. 20, 1813. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Court Martial holden at Bangalore, March 9, 1812, on Mr 
Assistant-Surgeon Macdonald, of the 13th Regiment Madras Na- 
tive Infantry; also on Lieut. H. Harkness, of the 13th Nath j In* 
Fin try. 7s. 

Phantasm of a University ; with Prolegomena ; in which the De-‘ 
fects of our University Systems are exposed, and a new Arrange- 
ment of the Sciences is given. By C. Kelsali, Esq. 5l . 5s. 

Anecdotes of Music, Historical and Biographical ; in a Series of 
Letters from a Gentleman to his Daughter. By A. Burgh, A.M. 

3 vol. 12mo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Annals of the Poor ; containing the Dairymans Daughter, with 
considerable Additions ; the Negro Servant ; rid the Young Cotta- 
ger. By the Rev. Legh Richmond, *A. M. rector of Turvey. 12mo, 
7s. t 

Rights of Literature, or an Author’s Appeal to the Legislature. 
By John Britton, F.S.A. Svo. * 3$. 6d. 

Olio of Bibliographical and Literary Anecdotes and Memoranda* 
original and selected. By Wm. D^vis. 12mp, 5s. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals for 1813- 12mo. 7s. 

proofs of the Mis-statement of Facts contained in an Attack upon 
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the Fidelity and Veracity of the Author of a Tour to the Grande 
Chartreuse and Alet. Svo. ’ 2s. Gd. . 

An Essay on Light and Vision, With Directions for the proper 
Application of Glasses to defective Sights. By J*'.in By water. 5s. 

Debates at the East India House, in a General Court of Proprie- 
tors held on Wednesday the 23d of March, 1811, for the Purpose 
of considering Propositions by Mr it. Jackson, and to discuss a Mo- 
tion of Mr Hume’s, 8vo. 3s. 

The History of Fiction, being a Critical Account of the most ce- 
lebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest Greek Romances 
to the Novels of the present age. By John Dunlop. 3 vol. post 8vo. v 
\i 11s. 6d. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen ; to which is added a concise 
Abridgment of the principal Game Laws. Foolscap Svo. 5s. 

The New Drawing Magazine ; being a Selection of Lessons cal- 
culated to make the Art of Drawing easy, and founded upon the 
Principles of Geometry and Perspective. By James Mcrigot. Part 
III. 4to. 7s. 6d. * 

Klopstork and his Friends ; a Series of Familiar Letters, written 
between the years 1750 and 1803. Translated from the German by 
Miss Benger. 8vo, JOs.Gd. 

Letters on the Writings and Character of Rousseau. By Mad, 
do Stack Svo. 5s. 

The School for Good Living ; or, a Literary and Historical Essay 
on the European Kitchen : beginning with Cadmus the Cook and 
King, and concluding with the Union- of Cookery and Chymhtry. 
12mo. Gs. 

„ MATHEMATICS. 

A New Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary ; comprising 
an Explanation of the Terms and Principles of Pure and Mixed Ma- 
thematics, and such Branches of Natural Philosophy as are suscep- 
tible of Mathematical Investigation. With Historical Sketches of 
the Rise, Progress, and present State of the several Departments oi 
these Sciences. 13y Peter Barlow. Royal Svo. 2/. 5s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Account of the Basalts of Saxony, with observations on the 
Origin of Basalt in general. By J. F. Daubutsson, Member of the 
National Institute, and one of the Principal Engineers to the Board 
of Mines in France. Translated with Notes by P. Niell, F.R.S. E, 
Secretary to the Wernerian Natural History Society. Svo. 9s. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society, Vol. II. Pan 
1. for the years 1811 — 12 — 13, with 19 Engravings. Svo. 12s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Lorimer, a Tale. I2mo. / 

Somethin g concerning Nobody* edited by Somebody. Ciown 8vo. 
plain, 7s. — coloured, 9> 

Letters of Ortis to Lorenzo ; taken from the original Manuscripts 
published at Milan iu 1802. Translated from the Italian. 8s. Gd. 
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Love and War : an Historical Romance. By Alexander Stiven* 
12mo. 12s. 

Mornton, a Novel. By Marg. Cullen, Author of Home. 3 vol. 
l2mo. 18s. 

The Scotchwoman. By Antony Fred. Holstein. S vol. 12mo« 
15s. 

The Vaults of Lepanto, a Romance. By T. R. Tuckett, Esq. 
S vol. 12mo. 15s. 

Les Avantures D* Eugene Senneville et de Guillaume Delorme, 
par L. B. Picard. 4* tomes. 12mo. 1/. Is. ' 

» The Castle of Strathmay, or Scenes in the North; a Tale. 2 vol. 
12mo. * 9s. 

Mystery and Confidence ; a Tale. By a Lady. 3 vol. 18s. 
Safie, an Eastern Tale. By J. H. Reynolds. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 
Pleasure and Pain ; or, the Fate of Ellen, a Tale. By Anna 
Maria Weston. 3 vol. 18s. 

Corasmin, or the Minister ; a Romance. By the Author of the 
Swiss Emigrants. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. ' “ 

O’Donnell, a National Tale. By Lady Morgan. 3 vol. 1/. Is. 
The Wanderer, or Female Difficulties. By the Author of Eve- 
lina, Cecilia, and Camilla. 5 vol. 12mo. 2/. 2s. 

Conviction, or She is Innocent, a Novel. By Ann of Swansea. 
5 vol. 12mo. 1/. 7s. 6d. 

Spanish Guitar, a Tale. By Eliz. Isabella Spence. 12mo. 3s. 

The Victim of Intolerance, or the Hermit of Killarney, a Catho- 
lic Tale. Bv Robert Torrens, Major in the Royal Marines. 4 vol.' 
22mo. ll. 

Zenobia, Queen of. Palmyra: a Narrative founded on History. 
By the Author of Patriarchal Times. 2 vol. Pis. 

POETRY. 

Sortes Horatianae ; a Poetical Review of Poetical Talent, &c. &c. 
with Notes. 12mo. 6s. 6’d. 

The Powers of Britain. Is. 

St Oswald, and other Poetic Tales and Miscellanies. By Miss 
Bishop. 

The Corsair ; a Tale in Three Cantos. By the Right. Hon. Lord 
Byron. £s. 6d. 

The Bower of Bliss ; with other Amatory Poems. 8vo. $s. 

The Missionary, a poem. 7s. 6d. 

The Prospects of Africa, and other Poems. By Jas. Jennings. 5$. 
Tixall Poetry ; with Notes and Illustrations. By Arthur Clifford, 
Esq. 4to. 2l 2s.**-royal 3t. 3s. 

The Dpge’s Daughter, a Poem, in Two Cantos, by Eclward, 
Lord Thurlow. 8vo. 3$. 6d. <. 

Orliudo in Ronccsvalle*, a Poem, in five Cantos. By J. H. Mer- 
rivule, Esq. Svo. 8s. Gd. 

r jfhe English and Latiil Poems of Thomas Cray. With Critical 
Notes, a Life of the Author, &c. &c. By ihe Rev. John Mitford, 
B, A of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 1 St. 
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Specimens of the Classic Poets, in a Chronological Series, from 
Howj?r to Tr|phiodorus, translated into English Veri>e> and illus- 
trated by Biographical and'Critical Notices. By Charles Abraham 
Elton, Author of a translation of Hesiod, S voL &W* U. 16s. 

Tears of the Novel Writers* or Fiction's Urn : a Satirical Poem* 
To which will bemadded, Epistles teethe most celebrated Authors of 
the Nineteenth Century, 3s* 

Lavinia ; or the Bard of IrwelPs Lament : an Elegiac Poem* 2s* 

Klei&t’s Vernal Seaborn Translated from the German by G. H* 
Egestorf. 

David Dreadnought; or Naodfcal Tales and Adventures, inVerse. 
In Four Parts : with an elegant Frontispiece,* 5s* 

Isabel, a Tale in Two Cantos j and other Poems. By the Hon* 
Mrs Esme Steuart Erskine, * cr* 8vo. 6s. 

The Feast of the Poets ; with Notes, and other Pieces in Verse. 
By tire Jiditor of the Examiner. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Spain Delivered, a Poem in Two Cantos ; and other P^eihs. By 
Preston Fitzgerald, Esq. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The Lay of the Scottish Fiddle ; a Poem in five Cantos. Foolscap 
3 vo. 7s. 6d. 

Pleasures of Pity, and other Poems, By Ferdinand Foliar ton 
Weston, Esq. 4to. 1/. Us. 6d. 

A New Edition of Klopstock’s Messiah* By the Rev. Thomas 
Raffles of Liverpool. 3 vol. 12mo. 

The Exile of Elba ; a Poem on the Annihilation of Napoleon 
Bonaparte's Dynasty. 8vo. 3s. 

St JElians, or the Cursing Well \ a Poem, in Five Cantos. By 
Charlotte Wardle. 8vo, 6s. 

The Regent apd the King ; or a Trip from Hartwell to Dover ; 
a Poem. 8vo. 2s. 

Ode to Bonaparte ; a Poem. Is. 6d. 

A Song of Triumph. By William Sotbehy, Esq. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

The Commemoration of Reynolds, in two Parts ; with Notes and 
other Poems. By Martin Archer Shee, E«$q. R. A. Foolscap 8vo\ 
6s* 

Individuality ; or the Causes of Reciprocal Misapprehension ; a 
Poem, in six Books* Illustrated by Notes., By Martha Ann Sellon* 
3 vo. 12s* 

Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen ; a Poem, in two Parts. By Mrs 
Grant of Laggan. 8vo. 8s. * t 

Moonshine : consisting of Remarks in Verse on various Subjects, 
and on part of England and Wales. 2 voL 8vo# Jl Is* 

Poems, or Miscellaneous Metrical*. By P. Taylor* 12mo. 6s. 

Christian Conqueror ; or Moscow Ifljrnt, and Pari* saved. Is. 6d. 

POLITICS AND PQ&frfCAU SCQNOM5T. 

A Letter on the Corn Laws, fif the Earl of' Lauderdale. 8to. 
3s. 6d. 

vqt. jcxm. VO. 45. 
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Speech of the Hojt* Mr Baton Hepburn of Smeaton on the subject 
gfthe Corn Jtaws> delivered m $ numerous and respectable Meeting 
of the County df Ea$t Lothian, held at Haddington fctf £be $d of 
March 1814, $NS8 published at the request of that Meeting 6 yo> 2s* 
A Letter in defence of the Claim for an Increase on me Import 
Duty hf Gtnjn, addressed to the Won* George Abercromby, ^L P. 
By jSf. Lewis of West Plenn, Esq Is. 

^ & Letter on 4he proposed Alteration of the Corn Laws, addressed 
ttr Sir Henry darnel, Bart. By John Cambbj&U of Cafbrook, Esq. 
fcf^d* ^ j J \ 

Observations rm the Effect rf the Cprn Law, and of a Rise or 
Fall in the Price of Com on the Agriculture and general Wealth of 
the Country. By the Rev. T. R. Mat|hu$, Professor of Political 
* Economy at the East India College, &vo, 2s. 

* Observations on an intended Proposition to the Legislature, in re* 
gajrd to a new arrangement, as to limiting the Price ot Corn. By 
5 rffes. y Rtrick^nd, A* M*» ' 8vo* R fid. 

Of Bonaparte and the Bourbons, and the necessity of rallying 
found ortr Legitimate Princes for the Safety of France and that of 
Europe,* By F. A. De Ch^tembriand. 4s. 

Russia; or the Crisis of Europe : with an Account of the Russian 
Campaign. 6s. 

Copies of the Letters and Despatches of the Generals, Ministers, 
Grand Officers of State, 3c c. at Paris, to the Emperor Napoleon, tft 
Dresden. Intercepted by the advanced Troops of the Allies in the 
North of Germany. Arranged and edited, with Notes throughout^ 
by A* W, Schlogel, Secretary, See. to Bernadotte. 7$. fid. 

Political Portraits, in this New Eifc \ with Explanatory Note*. 
Historical and Biographic}*!* Contacting an Essay on. the geneiai 
Character of the English Nation, Butish NoblenJen, British Gentle- 
men, Men of Business, &c. By W., Playfair, Author of the Balance 
pf Power* &c* &c> 2 vo|. 8v o. IL Is* 

Cobbett's Parliamentary History, Vol. XlX. Roy#! IL 

.JU«d, 

Cabbett’s State T f &&> Vol* XX. Royal 8vo. lit 
A Funeral Oration on General Moreau ; inscribed to his Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor Al xander. 2$. 8d, 

The Speeches of Robert Rickaids, m the Debate in Parfhii 
meot on -the renewal ^ the Charter of the East Indie Company, the 
2d and 14th of June* I8l$ ; with Appendixes 1<L* Od. * ' 

Causes of thePav^rty of Nation By W. Dawsofi. 8vo. I Os. fid* 
Ekiheftfl of BotHknl JHw&n Craig, Esq. 9 vol. 8vOt 

lUlvlfy.' * — ^ ^ 
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past India Charter.— Fmance5.-43atnp , iign in tire Pemnsnla^Catn- 
paign in the North, and in G**rmany*~ America. 8s. 

BHJLOLOGY. 

Hermes Seythtcusi or the radical affinities of the Greek and Lft^ 
tin L^ngnAges to the Gothic. Illustrated from the Moeso-Gothie* 
Anglo-Saxon, Trance, A&manmc# Suto-Gothte;, laiandic, Sec. To 
which is prefixed# a Dissertation on the Historical Proofs of die 
Scythian Origin of the Greeks B) John Jam iesort* P. D. Author 
of an Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language, See. 

8 vo, 12s* 1 

* A Now Dutch Grammar, with practical J&xercises : ehnt4*dn$r 
also a Vocabulary, Dialogues, Idioms, Letters, Bt Jk 0* , 

D’Hassendonck, M. A, 6s. - * t 

Methode Pratique, pour apprendre farilementla Langite Angibke 
cPapres Siret, Parquet, Cobbet, et autre*. NouVelJe&i&ilt xmtifgce 
et augment<fe. Par George Hodgkins. 6s. 

Exercises on French Grammar. By Lewis Catty. 12rniH * £$, “ 
Remarks on the Incidental Ambiguities and False Imports in the 
English Language. 18mo. Is. fid, , 

Anal ms of the Formation of the Radical Tenses of the Greek 
Verb. By Geo. Dunbar. Svo. 3s. 

Anecdotes of the English Language ; chiefly regarding the Local 
Dialect of London and its Environs, By Sam. Pegge, Esq. I\S.A* 
The Second Edition, enlarged and corrected. To which tf added*’ 
a Supplement to the Provincial Glossary of Franck Cjtose, Lsq, 
Svo. 1 2s. 

RabenhoisPs Dictionary of the German Langti&getf ; v 

in two Pans. By G. II. Noehdeu, LL.D. Ph» |X Square 12mp. 
11. is. 

THCOtOGt* 

Sermons, chiefly on particular occa&ona. I^y Archibald Alison, 
LL. B. prthendary of Sarum, Rector of Rodfngtot^ Vicsu of High 
Ercal, and Senior Minister of the Episcopal Chapel* Cotogate, Edit*- 
burgh. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons On various subjects. By A* Fuller, $vo* 9a* 

The Present State of the Greek Chnrch in Rusaia* or et Summary 
of Christian Divinity. By Platon, late Meko{udi|iiS|(^f Moscow 
^translated from the Slavonian. By Robert Pinkerton, 8yo* 9^ 
Tlie Family Instructor , or, a Regular *"Cour$^ of Scprptand $4*0* 
i be 5 with* familiar Espial] practical Improvements, fcdap&* 
cd to the Purpose of domestic and private Edification* for every Day 
In the Year. By John WatkinvLL. D, 3 vo^ ISmo, 1L 4% 
Sermonets, addressed to those who have not yet acquired* or who 
have lost the Inclination to apply ibe Power of Attention to 
Compositions of a higher Kim}. By H 6n*y and Lartito MjtfHda 
Hawkins. 7s, 6d. 

Lawrence^ Remarks upon the ^Systematical Classification <$€ Ma? 
nusoripts, adopted by Giiesbach, m his edition of the (iieek^Xe^a^ 
meat. Svo, 5 s* 
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The Ecclesiastical Supremacy of the Crown, proved to be the Com- 
mon Law of England. .'N. fjd. 

An Historical Sketch of the Doctrines and Opinions of the various 
.Religions in the Woild. To which is added, a View of the Evidences 
of Cluistiuuity, and of the Reformation. By the Rev. David Wil- 
liam*., A. M. 6d. 

The Missionary Register, for the year 1813; containing an Ab- 
stract of the Proceedings of the Principal Missionary and Bible So- 
cieties at Home and Abroad. 3s. 6d. 

'flic Principles of Christian Philosophy; containing the Doctrines,. 
Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 7s. 

A History of the Propagation of Christianity among the Heathen, 
since the Reformation. By the Rev. William Brown, M. D. 1/. 5s. 

Rural Discourses. By Win. Clayton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Harmony of the Four Gospels. By John Chambers. 8vo. \l. 

Novum Lexicon Gvoeco-Latinum in Novum Testamentum ; per 
Joh. Frieder. Schleusner. 2 vol. 8vo. 3/. 3s. — royal 6/. 

Prophecy of Ezekiel ; concerning Gogue. By Granville Penn, 
esq. 6s. 

The bathers of the English Church, or a Selection from the Writ- 
ings of the Refouners and early Protestant Divines of the Church of 
England. 8 vol. 8vo. t /. 18s. Od. 

A Selection of Psalms, from the Old and New Version, as sung in 
the Palish Church of Whitchurch. Cr. 8vo. 3g. (id. 

The Claims of Dr Priestley in the Controversy with Bishop Hor- 
Hn instated and vindicated, in Reply to the Animadversions of the 
Rev. Honcjgo Horsley. By Thomas Belsham. 8vo. 4s. 

The First Nine Reports of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
1805 to 1813 inclusive; unifornny printed in two thick volumes, 
bvo. Vol. I. 3s. 6d. ; vol. II. 4s. 6d. 

An Ab -tract of the Annual Reports ; and correspondence of the 
►Sock l y for promoting Christian Knowledge, from the commencement 
of its connexion with the East India Missions. A. J). 1709, to the 
present day, &c. 8vo. JJs. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Walter Blake Kirwan, Dean of Killala. 
With a Sketch of his Life. 8vo. 1 2s. 

Vetus Testamentum Once um, cum variis Lection ibus. Editionem 
a Roberto Holmes, S. 1. P. R. S. S. Dccano Wmtonensis inchoa- 
tam. Continuavit Jacobus Parsons, A. M. Tomi Secundi, Pars 3. 
Complectens Primum Lib. Regum. Oxouii cx Typographo Clarcn- 
doniano. IS 13. 

lOfOCRAPAY. 

An Account of the Antiquities, Modern Buildings, and Natural 
Curiosities in the Province of Moray. 3s. 6d. 

The History of the Town and Pott ol Dover, and of Dover Cas- 
tle. With a Short Account of the Cinque Ports. By ihp Rev. John 
Lyon, Minister of Sr Mary’s, l')i»ver. 2 vol. 4to. 18 plates. 

A History of the Umvmity and Colleges of Cambridge ; includ- 
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ing Notices relating to the Founders, and Eminent Men. By C. 
Dyer, A. B. Illustrated by 32 Engravings. 2 vol. Svo. ‘21. 2s. 
— Royal, 3l. 3s. 

The Border Antiquities of England and Srodand ; comprising 
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Article I The Life of Sir Joshua Reynold s, Knight , late 
Pu’suient of the Royal Academy , $c. By James NoitrucoTE, 
Lsq. 4 to. London, 1SJK 

X 7" here moderate wealth and superficial education are so 
' * widely diffused a-, in these Islands, it is natural that a 
{Treat number of per ons should betake themselves to reading 
rrn rely to relieve the tedmumess of mental vacancy and inac- 
tion, and should consequently have recourse to books that mere- 
ly excite, without straining or fatiguing attention, and keep the 
faculties of thought awake, without harassing them with the toil 
of thinking. Ilence histories of piivate and domestic life, whe- 
ther real or fictitious, whether in the form of biography or no- 
vels, become the most popular, and consequently the most In- 
native and abundant species of writing 5 fill, by continually' 
pampering and satiating, without at all contributing to lord, 
nourish, or invigorate public taste, they completely vitiate and 
enervate it; and render that merely passive and solitary dissipa- 
tion which assumes the name and form of study, more debas- 
ing and de^nmlhe to every useful or ornamental [lower of in** 
tcilect, than the 1110^ constant and frivolous distractions of the: 
most frivolous and promiscuous society. 

From this charge, however, the histoi ies of those live c , which 
have been sucee, -dully devoted to the cultivation and improvement 
of the useful and elegant arts, should be nn#st honourably exempt- 
ed : since it is chiefly by being made acquainted with the details 
of their progress, the method of their studies, and the means of 
their acquirement 1 *., together with the adventitious aids which ac- 
celerated, or the obstacles which impeded them, that others are 
enabled to arrive at the same end, by a nearer and more direct 
road ; and to extend the benefits ol improvement and discovery 
still lutlier. Successful resu'ts *Jdom cany > s nv inertial evj^* 
vji. v > »n. n o ; (X ,S 
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ilence or information of tlu means by which they have been ob- 
tained ; more especially in tinme arN, wno.se lu^t lcfincments of 
excellence are to comniJ the difficulty of their moans ami make 
tlial nin^urh facility, which Isas been acquired by the methodi- 
cal 5-tiuK and toil ot year-, appear to he the random effusion oi 
playful negligence, or the accidental felicity of a lucky moment . 
for ignorant and eager -Indents, youths of nmre rapidity in 
conception then acuteness or accuracy in observation, continu- 
ally mistake them ; and consequently puisne their studies in an 
inverted p:ogre-s: — They bigin by elli'cl without lab. nr, and 
end by labour v/ItIjou! ( fiecl. 

In no art has Jb, propose rom method of imitation been 
more pernicious tlicn m tlial ol palming; especially among what 
are called student'? of genius; winae n.tiural confidence, arbing 
bom i onsemusne of talent, Rang further exalted by t!m un- 
measured and unqualified appi.ame usually bestowed on the first 
cffnrN of [/remature ^lore-s, nhnoe nl van-, inspires them with a 
motion that tin y are bom with facilities tci nveiloap the out - 
vvoiksof art, and tab*- the cil.uiel by Veum without tin* drud- 
gery ol a sap, or the hksomenes'. of a pn \hms progress through 
Mile and regular, but slow and ehcuhou- approaches. T!u* 
impatient crleiitvoi vaulting ambition, \ hi. la . i o eointantly ovei - 
leap" it * if by pit-mature exertion^ of '■t.i ngtii, might without 
doubt lun e been in many instant •> s < 1 trained m its erioneous 
< .intr, and put info the right road, by timely and m curate iufor- 
mation that .-uch v,^ the load, and dm only road, by which 
those', who had mo't rapidly an * elllcP'ojjy obtained it, olfj^et, 
bad ever pm sued if. iN o out', who had duly traced t ih* gradual 
and regular progre^don of Tiim ami Ruben i, than flu- labo- 
rious minuteness, and dry exactitude of their fm‘ i gahining-., 
to the rich and pme luxmiance of their full matmuly, won hi 
ever hope, at least without vanity almost supi rhuman, to ob- 
tain the j lowers of that maturity, 1 »y mcoly copying ilieii re- 
sults; or, indeed, by any otln.r means than tho-c* tiy which they 
had been obtained. Vet such hope- have been cnU: tained, and 
acted upon, by students of considerable net r : el talents, and of 
t lie greatest zeal and activity in the pursuits of tluir profes- 
sion ; * and their sucre- s has been such .a- might have been rea- 
sonably expected. Feinting is, in nature and principle, an 
imitative art; and consequently, fid< lily of imitation must be Us 
ijrst object. Felicity rf \n only be aiquuod by a;siduous prac- 
tice, guided by just tiisfc* and dhaeiimient. 

Ur those, who may proper! c he called the secondary Revivor- 

* Sw Drury** Account oi lid .biudi'jsi at Pena 
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or Hi? *'wer; of tlii.-; art, - -that is those who have r b b It, no* 
from a s: Ue of total ex Unction, such a*, prevailed in the \ unth 
<v r >Uuy, hut from a v-tv ] o\v state of debasemo./ and corruption, 
none' is n) >re deserving of honourable notice and f'ousid ‘ration f 
noth from its lovers and professor^, than he v, ho-j life ha-i here 
bemi \vi Uteu by a favourite pupil, \vh > h id every means of in- 
form ihon and observation. Others may have i.iiied it higher; 
hul re one artiV ever railed it so hi^li fro n so low a state of do- 
o» iiluiur ; — i-ui none perhaps, except Itubcns, ever IkM m> 
hmh a situ ition, both in society and art, at the same time. Of 
his h:im ,v Jiam p: edeevssors, indeed, Hogarth had not onlv pre- 
eminent talent* in his own paitienlar line of sf u yricai end mo- 
ral eomposi^o i, mi l exprm^inn of character mid *e.itnuent in 
prdmaiv or familiar life, hut also a correct eve for Inirnionv an. I 
cftVt i-j eoloum, and a jum :vn*e of;;!! of her teebumai m r f - 
le*w a. I?" was not, liawout, sidh nerit) y i s.vd'T e*:!mr of h,*; 
t-mb oj umh ”iab, to empin\ dun; who any c ml huf of sue- 
c. ss; and ins stul meaur defiri airy in the acadciud al ^ u.u:c.i 
vt forms, end the newer of Tendering ihaun with facility and n . 
ddu\, hm reaped b;-> perph \iiie>, and Initiated the intentions of 
his # rtse\ in the eudun a-sments of hi-, execution. When* he? 
wo- hut. male enough to '-m’tvcd by n single tdibu* as in the fir t 
ji!p'iu m the \Jan i t o u-/ j- Mode, and the i,cdif$ l -ad .V/./.h*, 
hi peiunl!in;> i* clean and mat; and his colour njr dear, chasm, 
and harmomou-, though not vi-foroiis : Hitt when lm v is ob- 
ii;;— ! to cvn ins wm k ep nn. it bcconj°- ci udo, ha>'sh, and 
heiW; ami seems lo have raowii more and moio u o on every re- 
peLiti >n. His eoiilemporm ms were not, indeed, much deposed 
to acknowledge fee huhvd merit, when he de jd iyed it ; nor wm 
he much disposal to cm knowledge tlio deficiency, where lie most 
evidently wanted it; and those abortive attempt-, at heioic ex- 
pression, into which his pi epiwtermts \ m'dty led him, Inc 1 incti 
men -tbi more to take the scale of his tclmus from his worst, 
rather than his In! pel formulas, in the stile which suited hij 
genm >. 

The l estovers of art from a 'date of mere debasement and de- 
prnvitv, when the mode]-, id better (Hys stili exist, have ol Ma- 
ch'S t(> encounter unknown to its first founders, or the restore- s 
of it from a -Cafe of lilt#” extinction. Leon iufo da Vinci, Ka- 
pha#'!, (Iie;*jone, ami ( Wiur po, were so unquestionably supe- 
rior to ail their immediate predecessors, that the nm^ prejudice#! 
lover of entiquitv coidd oppose no objects of hnmilui;in»r cc nm 
n arison ; for even the most impudent quack in criticism could 
not pretend to produce a wreck or counterfeit of the works of 
, 6r Apeili -a But in the hi let Miry, s S'A 

sj o 
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move than hi the present, every auctioneer’s, dealers, and cob- 
h etor’s catalogue, exhibited all the great names of Italy and 
Handers ; and though the productions imputed to them were 
cither counterfeits below criticism, or ruins in which the painter 
could scarcely hu\c discovered a trace of his own pencil, they 
carried all the weight of ins authoiity in the estimation of the 
possessor; and the living artist, who did not acknowledge and 
coniorm to it, was deemed a tasteless barbuium, incapable of 
perceiving or feeling supicme excellence in his ait, and there* 
ibie incapable of reaching even mediocrity. Hem' the art 
had dwindled into a mere manufactory of face painting and < o- 
pying ; and theorists began seriously to doubt, whether tin 
.English climate and physical oigani nation were competent to 
produie any thing better. 

Lnfoi tunntcly, however, for these geographical distribution^ 
of taste and talent, the same moral causes which operated here, 
operated in a propoi tionate degree in those climate, where, hi 
/.lie preceding ecntiiiUs, the most perfect model* that vw\ the 
art could boast, were produced. Neither had the lead ini: art- 
ists at Home to lament the want of adequate employing nt, a ■ 
they had here; for Pompeo Ihittoni, and afterwards luiph.ui 
Mengr, received the most liberal conuniVions Irwin the prim.- 
pal sovereigns of Europe; and annually coveted sheets < f cm- 
of whatever dimensions they chom, with sliiipcuiig \ n'-u ■ , 
weeping Magdaieiis, cherry- cheehul :mg< k, and all the die'.*"- 
rical personages of heathen lit; thologv, twisted into oen pi - 
•iblc variation of the undulatii g lines of grace and beamy, cm 
tiick’d out with all the splendours that the mo -t expense 10 - 
iours could afford. Still, In \vc\er, it was mue incm/net mv . 
cariied on with a larger capital, and with dkh: depth end i - 
curacy of technical science, purtirnknly by Ma»gm - 'mt 
without any of that expression r»l feeling and i ■ M imr nt-- 1 h*r. 
spontaneous and seemingly KuUiilous fuaiit^ and i it y <•! 
cut'on, which is accjiiii cd by practice guuii d by t Me, but <a*i 
neither be learned nor limited by rule; and which, more d.ei* 
any thing else, distinguishes liberal liciii uuihamc a a, ami tuo 
artist from the artisan. Mr Mcngs however, u t onlv con- 
vinced of the efficacy of his rules, but cm‘ ? d tract tin ir pinni- 
pies in the abstract idea*? of the pci fiction of harmonic Uvirh , 
defined, or at least attempted to be defined, in the l # ln< me ami 
Leibnitdan school of philosophy. * So consistent will* time 
MiblminUd principles was his practice, that his friend end pane- 
^yri.t found Inn pnpiring l.is mind tor the conip *I:hm oi a 

* Meagt.’ &c. p. L 
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grand picture of the Annunciation, not by expkning and exa- 
mining the notions entertained of that great event by scriptural 
commentators, theologists, and preceding artists, 01 any such 
vulgar means of supplying, purifying, and gn.diiig invention, 
but by whistling a sonata of Corelli ! and though die friend and 
panegyrist is not prepared to subscribe Ins faith to all the iuef- 
iabihtics and incomprehensibilities of the system, he is c alisfifd 
that the artist did not spend his breath in vain, but whisdrd 
ranch of the style and spirit of the Fiddler’s composition into 
his own; notwithstanding the ridicule which he apprehends 
f"om profane and ignorant moderns, who, not haviftg studied 
the art deeply, sue incapable of didy appreciating it> iccouditi; 
x]»y c teri(.s. } 

Among those profane and ignorant was of course Ueynoitb, 
v,hose knowledge ami principles Mr Mengs lield to be superfi- 
cial, and whose writings ho thought only calculated to had stu- 
dent* into error, j Our own, indeed, have incurred dimiar 
censures from certain bards of the same German metaphysical 
'chool, who seem to have sought inspiration from similar ^mtr- 
* c*, and to whose .sublime and exquisite conceptions, ddliwd 
«*wr many a closely printed page, we have shown no less insensi- 
bility than lloynoHs did for those of Mengs, diffused over a no 
‘iss ampV space of thickly covered pannel and canvas. V/e 
in vortheless ^o incoi rigihle as to think, that even thi?. philo/ - 
plural, poetical, and muMcd painter, could lie have so Gr f » et r - 
t ume hie? ahiioi reiiee for all that Is low' and vulgar, as to have 
limbed a pVtureof llembrundt, instead of whittling a s maid 
-AConvIli, by v» ay of preparation, would have gone t<> his work 
Muck better prepaied. The sound good seme, and ju.t and 
appropriate e.^pre- /ion, both of countenance and gestme, which 
:Jv.ay- distinguish the works of that arthl, might lnve be ar 
r ombh.oii with character-* of more dignity and elevation, and 
' hus pr./dueed liial pei lection of imitative composition, v Lit li 
hows nature pre-ew, ed in every part, but puritied, refined, and 
exalted in die uliof ; at the same time that his unrivalled kimw- 
hdge of the powei ■* of his materials, and skill and taste m the 
Ti'-e of Ins took, might have ‘neon applied to forms of g ac ' and 
f’egan--*, and thus produced works (it to contend wi h die finest 
hit by Correggio, who certainly united iiioic cMekmux", and 
^pprouebui nearer to «geik‘;.il abstract perfection, than any o- 
thcr erhst of modern ton's ; ami whose transcendent iiiml n is? 

i* A ’//.u a Manorie di Mengs, p. xxxix. Rcfle^ioni, &c. p. L 

r iv, 

^ A/ata, ib. p, lax- 
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now doubly pleasing to contemplate, since the person, to whom 
Britain principally owes her safety, and Europe her deliverance, 
lias first made us fully acquainted with them. * 

The knowledge of forms, and accuracy in delineating those 
of Mengs, or even Bat torn’, would unquestionably have been of 
great advantage both to Rembrandt and Reynolds ; but never- 
theless, if the condition of acquiring ir had been the receiving 
even the smallest portion of their crudeness, stiffness, coldness, 
monotony, and insipidity, it would have been too dcarlv bought , 
since purity of drawing in painting lb* what puiitv speech is 
in poetry. The want of it is a blemish which nothing hut great 
and splendid excellence can cover qt excuse: but the posic&sirm 
and use of it is a mere negative merit, that can excuse no ble- 
mish or defect. Inaccuracy, too, is merely the occasional vice 
or lading oi the individual ; but methodical and operosc duluess 
and insipidity are chronical and contagious. They become en- 
grafted upon system; consccrnLd by prejudice; spread from 
academy to academy; and are transmitted from g< iteration to ge- 
neration, in crudities, growing still harder and colder, through 
the chilling and petrifying progress oi' successive imitations. 
Such has been the state of the ait in every part of the Conti- 
nent of Europe, from Carlo IVlaralti inclusively to the present 
day. Splendid geniuses, of premature growth and vigout, have 
been perpetually announced ; but all have soon been absorbed 
in the general mass of tame imiinnnitv, and become academi- 
cians only distinguished horn eat.ii oi.Lv r by a little more or Lss 
methodical precision in thcii* re? .Ttivo L uc*. The great Baron 
.David can probably delineate the human ibrrn arid com: rami ce 
will) more accuracy, promptitude and facility, than nnwt of LI* 
brethren ; but exactly in the same 5 1 vie and manner; and with 
-is little feeling for the real beauties of liberal art, as he showed 
for the sufferings of his fellow-ova tme>, whin a memb-.r of Ro- 
bespierre's committee. It would have been, indeed, degrading 
to the art, to find such a man any otherwise excelling in it : 
for, as goad taste and <rood inoraK spiing from the same sources 
of sound sense and ramul feeling, it is tor the general honor** 
and interest of humanity, that the oomipt habits ot individual.; 
should never separate them ; but that, whatever commands the 
applause and admiration of mankind, «dm.ild be inseparably 
conjoined with what commands their a ‘•pen and esteem. 

Such was the happy union which priviuhu ntly distinguished 

* In the small picture of Chrht in the Garden, stolen from the 

royal colli ctinn in Spain by Jam L ihv np trm f and t.*hen in h*o 
'carriige at the battle tf Yut* ii.i l y the B .Le c f V/cbirylon. 
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the subject of the history now under consideration ; and which 
enabled him not only to raise the art which he professed, from 
a low state of degradation to a high state of excellence; but 
also to raise the rank and estimation of its professors higher 
in society, than they had ever been before, in any age or coun- 
try. This rank and estimation we hold it to be of no > mall 
national importance, that they should continue to deserve and 
enjoy: fcince elevation of sentiment is best nourished aud sus- 
tained by dignity of situation; and from elevation of sentiment 
flow elevation of style and purity of taste in every branch of 
art ; which, when firmly established in the head, circulate uu- 
debased and unconfaininatod even to the remotest and minut- 
est extremities. Of between two and three hundred students 
u -unity employed in pursuit of professional improvement in the 
Royal Academy, not more than f’ve or six become painters 
or sculptors of the higher class. The rest spread themselves 
through our various manufactures of porcelain, pottery, found- 
cry, cotton-printing, &c. and give them that elegance of design 
turd beauty of finish, which, added to our superiority in capital 
and machinery, secures to them the command of the markets 
throughout the woild ; and inches the mightiest and remotest 
nations our tributaries, in a mode equally beneficial to the payer 
and receiver. 

Wc therefore feel ourselves much indebted to Mr North cote 
for the work before us ; and should have felt ourselves niur • so, 
had he made it more professional ; that is, had he ernoicd more 
fully into a critical and chronological e\ unination oi the pro- 
gress of his preceptor in his art, — of the ob-jac!c'< that or.'jdona!- 
)y impeded, and the errors that fret pie: illy misled hun: fm though 
his improvement on the whole was progressive to the cud of his 
professional life, and Ids List pictuies unouert humbly his best, 
yet it was nor regain iy so; but his powers were sometimes liu- 
tionary, and sometimes even retrograde. Wo say Im powers : 
for he always exerted them to the utmost, and spared neither 
thought nor labour, how unfavourable soever the subject on 
■gliich lie was cubed up mi to employ them. He was still study- 
ing nature ; and in that stu ly no dilUcullies ever replied, and 
no success ever rel.ried, the ardour of his pursuit, — though the 
authority of example in some instances, and mistakes in the na- 
ture and combination of Ids materials in more, diverted or frus- 
trated his^ endeavours. Of all these matters we should have 
preferred a critical detail, such as the author sccim fully com- 
petent to give, to those circumstantial narratives of nrnnnu- 
ces which happen to every man in society, v.lu It urn wholly 
iiuufotructivc, and only rend* red interesting ! y the iatc T, cst fell*; 
iur the person of whom they arc laid. 
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For these, however, Mr Nortlicotc has made so candid and 
modest an excuse, that it would be unjust to examine or judge 
them with the rigour of stern criticism. 6 1 have given, ’ he says, 
4 all that I could recollect, and would not make myself the 
‘ judge by selection. ' (Pref. p. fl.) This is repeated in the bo- 
dy of the work (p. 240.), on an occasion where it was certainly 
least wanted : for of Sir Joshua Reynolds's Maxims and Apo- 
thegms, whether professional or moral, we should have rejoiced 
to have found more. Of those that are given, we pai ticuWly re- 
commend the last to the attention of all those young adventurers 
in the highest style of art, whose heads are so inflated with the 
froth of genius, that they cannot degrade their talents to any 
humbler efforts of imitation, but think nothing Wanting, except 
Vatican chambers and a Saline chapel, to make them at once 
Raphaels and Michael Angelos. ‘ A good portrait painter, ’ 
said the President, * may not be capable of painting history : 

* but an historical painter has for certain the ability to paint 

* portrait . 9 (p. 245.) This we should regard as one of those 
jtelf- evident propositions called truisms, did we not find it con- 
tinually controverted by the obtrusive pretensions, and denunci- 
ations of public barbarism and insensibility to merit from the 
aforesaid adventurers : for historical painting is, in realitv, no- 
thing more than an aggregate of selected or embellished por- 
traits, so disposed and expressed as to exhibit some event in 
history; and nothing surely is more self-evident, than that he 
who cannot represent a part, cannot represent the whole well. 
It is true, indeed, that the farther the figures, which compose 
an historical or poetical picture, arc removed from individual 
peculiarities, and the closer they adhere to the general charac- 
teristics of the species, the more dignified and poetical will the 
composition be : for ail individual peculiarities are in some de- 
gree comic ; and heroic or poetic nature is only Nature ab- 
stracted, and elevated above them. Still, however, it must he 
Nature, or it will be nothing; and the power of abstracting, 
elevating and combining, can only be obtained by a thorough 
knowledge /and ready use of the materials to be employed in the 
process ; which are no other than the common objects of sense 
and daily observation. Dreams of inspiration and mystic lights 
of philosophy are, indeed, much more flattering both to indo- 
lence and vanity: and we believe that the artist who trusts to 
them as the sources of hi$ success, will be as likely to obtain 
them by whistling a sonata of Corelli with Mr Raphael Mengs, 
as by any other means. 

Happily the sources, which the founder of the British school 
of pain tii g applied to, were of a difteient kind. What is com- 
monly caLed genius for any particular* calling or pursuit, he held 
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to be nothing more than a disposition towards it, generally given 
by occidental causes; and the superiority attainable in it not to 
depend on any innate propensity of the mind, but on the gene- 
ral strength of the intellect, and on the intense and constant ap- 
plication of that strength to a specific purpose (p. 8) ; and it 
was upon this axiom that he steadily regulated the whole course 
of his professional life. Having very plainly manifested this dis- 
position, he was, at the age of eighteen, placed by liis father. 
Curate of Plympton, in Devonshire, under the tuition of Tho- 
mas Hudson, a native pf the same county, and then exercising 
the profession of a portrait painter in London, with the repu* 
tation of being the first of his age. In London he had oppor- 
tunities of seeing works of the old masters ; and with his natur- 
al taste and discernment, could not fail to discover, by compari- 
son, the very slender portion of merit, which entitled his pre- 
ceptor to his reputation — less, indeed, than any other man ever 
obtained or held it by, in this or any other country. He there- 
fore continued with him only two years ; and then returned to 
his native county, where lie continued three years, painting por- 
traits in diflereni towns, at only three guineas for the half length, 
and thii.i getting the benefit of pi act ice, free from the caprices 
and restraints of fa-hion. 

On seeing some ol these works painted in the year l74o, (one 
of which has supplied the portrait of himself pi efixed to the vo- 
lume now before ns\ more than thirty years afterwards, he ex- 
pressed shame and mortification at having made so little progress 
during so long a pel iod of continued encouragement and employ- 
ment; ano added, what his biographer lias not noticed, that dur- 
ing the next ten year*, he actually fell oiF, — though nearly three of 
them (I7l9-5t) weie spent m studying the great works of ancient 
and modern art at Home, Parma, and Venice. This judgment 
was confirmed by the comparative view of his pictures, afforded by 
the exhibition in 1MM; and the fact is so curious and important, 
that the causes of it may be worth investigating as a warning to 
others. That he should have conformed to the public taste 
which admired Hudson, is indeed perfectly natural ; but that ho 
should not have emancipated his own in Italy is wonderful; 
which he certainly did not, as the pictures of Admirals Kcppel 
and Hoscavven, painted soon after Ins return, were the most dim, 
heavy, and opaque of the w hole collection. Ilis own account 
of' the impressions which his mind received there, may per- 
haps lead* to an explanation. 

On first viewing the fresco paintings of Raphael in the Vati- 
can, he says that he could discover nothing at all answerable to 
the high notions which lie had formed of them ; and found ail 
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ic i m gI her student?, except such as concealed their insensibility 
in rdiectation, equally insensible with himself. 

i Notwithstanding , > continues he, * my disappointment, I pro- 
ceeded to copy some of those excellent works. 1 viewed them again 
and again ; I even affected to feel their merit ; and to admire them 
more than 1 really did. In a short time a new taste, and a new per- 
ception began to dawn upon me; and I was convinced that I had 
originally formed a false opinion of the perfection of art; and that 
this gicat painter was well entitled to the high rank which lie holds 
in the estimation of the world. The truth is, that if these works 
had really been what I expected, they would have contained beau- 
ties supcirkia! and alluring, but by no means such as would have 
entitled them to the great reputation which they have so long and so 
justly obtained. * p. 391-2. 

Again, in 17(>9, he writes to Barry, then studying at Rome, 

‘ If you neglect visiting the Vatican often, and particularly the 
C a pel la Sistina, you will neglect receiving that peculiar advantage 
which Rome can give you above all other cities in the world. In 
other places you will find casts from the antique, and capital pictures 
et the great painters; but it is there only that you can form an idea 
of the dignity of the art, as it is theje only that you can see the 
woiks of Michael Angelo and Raphael. If you should not relict 
them at first, which may probibly be the case, as they have none of 
those qualities which are captivating at iiist sight, never cease look- 
ing till you find something like inspiration come over you, — till you 
think every other painter insipid in companion, and to be admired 
paly for petty excellences. * p. 1 1 3. 

Of ali the faculties and modes < f exertion of the human mind, 
there is none so flexible and dui lie as taste in highly polished 
societies ; and consequently no class so small as those who think, 
fed, and act for themselves in mailers belonging to it. Autho- 
rity begets prejudice — prejudice, fashion — and fashion soon mo- 
difies nature to receive all its impressions in their lull force, 
l it nee, when we are once thoroughly convinced that any parti- 
cular work of art is superlatively fine, wc find no difficulty in 
looking at it till we l>cc«»mc ically enraptured with it, and feel all 
the extiavngant admiration which we had been taught to think 
the criterion of true taste. This admit ni ion in thcaitist natur- 
ally produces imitation : but, as he admired without feeling, so 
he imitates without discriminating, and success only in acquir- 
ing all the vices and defects of his original ; the rest, perhaps, 
fi-irnr only imimble by those who have the science, skill,, and 
rapacity to rival it. Even to those the attempt at imitation has 
sometimes been liital ; as it win to Awnbal (Jaracci, who went to 
Rome, the best painter, generahy considered, that Italy ever 
produced: Lut by cndi uvourlng to become c!i:r,te and severe, 
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like what he there admired, he becune crude, hard, cold, and 
feeble. 

Reynolds had at that lime much less to lose ; but, neverthe- 
less, he seems to have lost the best of what he 1 id, without ac- 
quiring any equivalent to replace if : for, though he improved 
his drawing, he still continued, even to the lust, verv deficient 
in that branch of the art. His good i*en-o, however, and just 
taste sopn emancipated him from the trammels in which a pre- 
judiced and predetermined admiration of wiut he was never 
competent to feel and enjoy, had involved him ; and he employ- 
ed all the powers of his mind, and efforts of Ins industry, in per- 
fecting himself in colouring, light and flndo, and all those har- 
monious and magical combinations of richness and splendour, 
relieved by transparent obscurity., which form the charm and 
essence of the art ; and which the natural disposition of his 
mind, and the structure of his organs, eminently qualified him 
to cultivate with success. In this pursuit, his eagerness and acti- 
vity were such, that he tried every combination of colours mi- 
neral and vegetable, applied in every species of vehicle that oils, 
waxes, gums, and spirits could afford ; and, in quetd of some- 
thing still better, often obliterated happy effects, which he could 
not again restore. ( If the great picture, which went to Rus- 
sia, he said to a friend, when taking his 1 ut view of it, that 
* there were ten 'pictures under it, some better and some worse. * 

In such an accumulation of heterogeneous material, spread 
la} er upon layer, ro a* to ?."cc!mle absorption and evaporation, 
many of his works of coaua* perished, even before (cry were 
mellowed ami matured ; and, a* he kept no regular arc unit ot 
his experiments', the benefit of them has been in a great m cm- 
sure lu>t both to himself and nth Ncveithelesr, in -pitc of 
occasional fiilures, the geumj] progress of hU impruvemcn:, in 
the lino which he pursued, was constant and steady ; mui his 
last and be-t productions, such ns the N unity, Iphigeitin, Car- 
dinal Beaufort, Holy Family, (Jomral Tnrkton, &c. arc equal 
to any that the art can boast; muting in a great degree the 
merits of Titian, Correggio, and Rembrandt, without being imi- 
tations of any of them. Rut his professional merits and defect* 
have been so ably and impartially dismissed bv his biographer in 
the general view of hh works, p. !hS7, &c, that v.e have only to 
rccoinnn nd it to the uHruhve perusal of every lover and prac- 
titioner ot 1 1 it: art. 

We aho earnestly recommend to the consideration of the for- 
mer, the menua by w im h those merits were obtained, namely, 
oml mind and unrestricted employment ; Ibr it F mete mockery 
and hunk toiecmumend :iabiUi\ and c.\c;ikni to the at tut, and 
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to furnish him with models for study and imitation, unless we 
at the same time afford him a market for their products. What- 
ever may be his success, and whatever may be the applause with 
which it is received, if all the wealth that he acquires is to con- 
sist in his own works piled round his room, his faculties will 
soon stagnate, and consequently perish, before they are half 
matured. What our author relates of the late Mr Opic, affords 
an apt, but by no means singular illustration. When he came 
fir^t to settle in London, the novelty and originality of his man- 
ner, and the premature ability displayed in his pictures, drew 
universal attention, and he was immediately surrounded by all 
the principal nobility of England, while he was in reality only 
the embryo of a painter. Yet, when he had proved himself to 
be a real artist, they left him with disgust, because he was no 
longer a novelty. They now looked out for his defects alone, 
and he became in his turn totally neglected and forgotten ; and, 
instead of being the sole object of public attention, and having 
the street where he lived so crowded with coaches of the nobi- 
lity as to become a real nuisance to the neighbourhood, and to 
make him think, as he jestingly observed, that he must place 
cannon at his door to keep the multitude off’, ho found himself 
as entirely deserted as if his house had been infected with the 
plague, (p.285.) 

Opie was hailed as a heaven- born genius ; and such has been 
the fate of all the heaven-horn geniuses, which have been hailed 
and abandoned in continued succession for this century past, in 
this and every other country of Europe. As wonderful boys, 
they have been received with a bust of applause, and employ- 
ment sufficient to intoxicate and unnerve them ; but, as soon as 
the wonder ceased, and they became merely meritorious artists, 
their works were tried by the ordinary standards of comparison, 
and condemned to neglect; not because they were not good — 
even much better than those which had been admired — but be- 
cause they were no longer prodigies. Thus artists are multi- 
plied and art degraded ; and that patronage, which, in the ag- 
gregate, might call forth splendid talents, and raise monuments 
of eternal honour to the country, becomes so diluted as only to 
nourish abortions. 

This baneful effect is still further extended by well-meant 
but ill- directed benevolence, in charitable provisions for decay- 
ed artists, subscriptions for the maintenance of their widows 
and orphans Sur. &e. which, how well soever intended’, or how- 
ever beneficial in particular instances, operate generally only as 
rewards to negligence, and premiums lor failure. It has been 
pfteu observed, that those parishes which arc endowed with any 
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unalienable provision for the poor, are always most burdened ; 
and the same effect will follow in professional as in local commu- 
nities. Occasional donations to those who have deserved, but 
*not obtained competence, may be as beneficent in their general 
effects, as in their particular motives; but predetermined and 
prescriptive charities will always create their own objects, which 
will naturally increase faster than their cause ; so that the pro- 
posed remedy will go on augmenting the actual evil. To pro- 
duce excellence in a most difficult and laborious art, for which 
the utmost exertion of human capacity, during the utmost ex- 
tent of human life, is scarcely sufficient, there must be the ter- 
rors of poverty and disgrace to impel, as well as the lures of 
wealth and honour to entice. The best charity to artists and 
their families, is timely and liberal employment to those win* 
have capacity and industry for liberal art. The rest had better 
betake themselves to some other calling, in winch they may still 
be useful, though they could not be ornamental to their country. 
The number of those endowed by nature with capacity, is pro- 
bably consider ible in all larg** communities: but that of those 
who can pi* -ably have employment sufficient to nourish and 
sfippoit it in pending, i > necessarily small : wherefore we should 
limit anpk y mrnt to those whom early inclination and favour- 
jible circumstances have duly qualified to proceed; and not go 
in (jiuM of hcvivcn*born geniuso, and inflate hope, only to Gru- 
bbier disappointment. 

Though we are, in general, no friends to painting upon a 
large scale, it was with much satisfaction t licit we heard of a 
plan of the Society, which is doing so much to promote the art, 
for adorning the churches and public buildings m London, with 
works of their contemporaries, and hope no obsolete prejudices or 
jealousies will arise to obstruct or frustrate it. There is some- 
thing more stimulating and imigoratmg to ambition in public, 
than there ever can be in private employment ; and the triumph 
of raising a monument, consecrated as it were, rind placed beyond 
the reach of individual caprice, is far more flattering ami exhilar- 
ating than any that can be felt from the most successful exertions 
in producing what the barbarism or folly of ah accidental pro- 
prietor may »t any time efface or destroy. A very general pre- 
judice, too, in favour of pictures on a large scale, has been de- 
rived from the great artists of Italy and Flanders; it having 
been observed that all who could paint large figures well, could 
also paint small ones well; while the converse was not true, 
but several, who excelled in small, totally failed in large. Now, 
though we think that all the art ever has produced of real excel- 
lence, has been displayed in the smaller pictures of Correjj^io^ 
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the Cnrneci, "Rubens, and Rembrandt, and therefore believe that 
all it ever will, or ever can produce, may be displayed in the same 
scale, we are by no means disposed to chock the spirit of exer- 
tion by curtailing iV, space, notwithstanding our opinion that the 
advantages of that <-p: cc are purely imaginary. Indeed we think 
it disadvantageous ; and hold that the most favourable size for 
an historical or poetical composition in the art* is that in which 
the dt tuils of expression and execution in every part, <and the 
general effect of the whole, may be distinctly seen and enjoyed at 
the same time. In subjects of humble and familiar life there can 
be no dispute; as that simplicity and neatness of character and 
manner, which properly belong to them, become vulgarity and 
stiffness when exhibited on a large scale, as was abundantly ex- 
emplified in the wot ks of the late Mr Opic. Had their size been 
that of half or one-third of life, he might possibly have recover- 
ed a part of his popularity: but the extravagant applause with 
which his first specimens hod been received, prevented hi# c\lt" 
varying his manner, or looking out of himself for improvement. 

What is called public opinion in matters of this kind, i^ rather 
impulse than opinion ; and that impulse is always given by the 
authority of a few. The mass repeat with increased violence 
the expressions of wonder and admiration which they hear from 
the few who pretend to direct them, till grown familiar with the 
object; when their admiration suddenly ceases, and all of won- 
der that remains, is, that they ever could have admired. The 
few*, in the mean time, indulge their vanity in new discoveries; 
and start fresh game, which is immediately pursued and aban- 
doned with the same inconsiderate levity,— keeping the art in a 
perpetual state of experiment through continued successions of 
artists, each starving the other out, before any of them have had 
sufficient practice to mature their talents. Great Britain has* 
now artists capable of the highest efforts in every branch of the 
art, and of rivalling the best productions of former days, if their 
talents were not choked by crowds of embryo competitors, or 
crampt by imitation imposed by pedantry which can see no me- 
rit that is not sanctioned by the authority of example. 

Every improvement that the art has received was new once;, 
and the reason why the founder in every school has been usually 
the best, is, that lie has been the only one who o talents were al- 
lowed free exeit’ion. The works of the rest were not estimated 
according to their intrinsic merit, but according to their, dmilitudc 
with his ; so that they became mere < opies, destitute of all that 
character of inspiration j which can only arise from the hand 
working under the immediate influence of the mind. The im- 
pressions of youth tuo, generally continue through life; and nun 
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are apt to imagine that the superior enjoyments of their oarlv days 
arose from the superior excellence of the objects, anti not from 
the superior vigour and freshness of their organs ; whence they 
make similarity to those objects the sole criterion of their appro- 
bation ; and, if they do not find it in their contemporaries, hunt 
for prodigies in the rising generation to rival those of the past. 
This has been the principal cause why excellence in art has ne- 
ver hetyi long permanent in any country; and therefore it be- 
hoves us to use every effort to obstruct its influence in our own. 

It is observed by Mr Northcotc, that not one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s numerous pupils was successful; owing to their im- 
mediately imitating the mature results of his practice, instead of 
gradually tracing its piiniiples, and adapting them to their own 
respective taste and talents. His modesty has prevented him 
from excepting himself, which he might with justice have done; 
and also have held himself forth, with more justice than lhirry 
did, as an example of merit that has not been duly appreciated. 
The same modesty seems also to have restrained him from en- 
tering into any critical examination of his great preceptor’s Dis- 
courses, of each of which lie has given a short analysis; a defi- 
ciency which we much lament, though we respect the cause, 
and shall therefore endeavour to supply. 

These discourses, we consider on the whole as containing the 
soundest and best body of critical instruction that has ever been 
produced on the subject; notwithstanding that Mr Raphael 
Mongs, who, in the estimation of his biographer, raised the art 
as high as Raphael Santio would have raised it had he lived 
so long, pronounced them only calculated to lead students into 
error, by teaching them those superficial principles, which were 
all that the author ever knew. * He had, indeed, the good for- 
tune to be ignorant of, or the good sense to despise, those pro- 
found principles of the system of universal harmony, which 
taught the German painter ter prepare hi* mind for a sacred his- 
torical composition by whistling a tune; and it is probable that 
luid any philosopher of that school suggested such an expedient, 
he would have ranked it with that of the tragic poet in Aristo- 
phanes, who endeavours to elevate and purify his mind into a 
fit state for composition, by hanging himselt up in a basket. 
To study nature, and the woiks of others who had succeeded 
in imitating and embellishing her, he thought the most efiecim! 
means of acquiring excellence in an imitative art; and gave no 
credit to any of tho^e stimulants of genius or emollients ofta^te, 
which pretend to subsi i Lute inspiration to labour, and intuitive 
to practical discernment. 


* Life of by Au: a, p. liv-v., Sc. 
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Genius and Taste, indeed, though transformed by the jargon 
of scholastic and academic criticism into certain invisible and 
intangible demons presiding over courts of ultimate appeal, are 
in reality nothing more than intellectual energy, and the sound 
sense of sound organization, directed by accident or habit into 
particular channels ; and invigorated and refined by active, stea- 
dy, and persevering industry and application. It is by temper- 
ate and moderate, but at the same time active and constant ex- 
ercise, that the faculties of the mind, as well as those of the 
body, are strengthened and preserved ; and whether the philo- 
sophical quack offer a substitute for the one, or the medical 
quack for the other, the patient who takes it will find the sain#? 
result of impotence and debility. It is true, indeed, that no 
exercise or regimen can turn debility into strength, or make a 
Thersitcs an Achilles; but in imitative art no great strength or 
capacity either of mind or body is required ; so that persever- 
ing and well directed industry and observation, guided by that 
just tact, which almost every unprejudiced and unperverted mind, 
where there is no defect of physical organization, naturally pos- 
sesses, have seldom or never failed of success: but then it has 
been the industry of the mind as well as of the hand — fist, 
steady and undeviating attention ; which is a rare endowment, 
and one which early success is very apt to relax. This is among 
the causes why what are called students of genius have so sel- 
dom become artists of celebrity ; a melancholy fact, of which 
we believe every academy in Europe can afford as abundant il- 
lustration as our own ; and in our own we have sought in vain 
among the names, which now so preeminently adorn it, for one 
of those, who won the prizes, which gave occasion for these 
discourses. Some of these early victors may, indeed, have be- 
come academicians ; but, w r e apprehend, of a class that rather 
owes, than does, honour to the title. 

The president was too well acquainted with what had hap- 
pened in other academies, as well as with human nature in ge- 
neral, not to be aware of this danger; and too zealous for the 
success of the institution over which he presided, not to exert 
all the influence of his talents and authority in opposition to it. 
From the first to the last of his fifteen biennial discourses, the 
inevitable failure of early presumption, founded on the prema- 
ture excellence of an occasional effort, and the equally inevita- 
ble success of well directed industry and steady attention, ad- 
vancing gradually and perseveringly to its end, is the theme 
upon which he constantly expatiates ; and upon which he em- 
ploys every argument that reason, learning, and experience 
could suggest. He who accurately and ably distinguishes that 
active, alert, vigilant, and inquisitive industry, which not only 
k 
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and turns to BOTrishwnti all tljatifc nc+ 
augmenting and embellishing it with up 
Jfrom Vhflk torpid, methodical, and mechanical 
through its td-k and it* hctitr* 
mppttf right or the left, or over transgressing 

tte^otiuflaries for want of spirit ami capacity to leach 

Kf lih^op^^fidce 9 *tg& 9 was in perfect confounky with 
hS toe wbofoof his professional life : and vet 

fcertW too pUpfls whom 6is practice was exposed, noi die 
Students to whom his precepts were addressed, seem to ha\c been 
much benellted^hyi thorny neither class Ijavin^supphcd those art* 
Rts* which ’bate since done the greatest honour to the arts of the 

„* ^jbere seethe indeed* to lx? something in the very natuie and 
essence of academical insti uction adverse to the ultimate olyect 
and^tj of the ait wjueh it piohsses to teach ; since not one 11 
of th^ntimer^n^ and magnificent establishments of this fond* 
which have arisen in Europe within thi* last century, has pro* 
duced a great aitist. Tho^e who have adorned them* either 
preceded their institution, In their respective countries, or 
tojumng up beside them, and became members to give, not to re- 
ceive in sti action* There is something, perhaps, of more pro- 
lific energy and active vigour in the acquisitions which a man 
Ihakcs himself than in those which he receives from others. 
Xhey have at least a tone and chei actor of originality derived 
immediately from Nature ; and neither crampt, enfeebled, nor 
di$(:orted by passing through any other vehicle than that of the 
mind which conceived them. The course of empfo^rifont is 
formed and regulated by the feeling which prompted inquiry * 
Uftdy, if it is vitiated by peculiarities of manner, they are the 
^Sl^Ctenstm peculunties of an eccentiie % indi vidua), and not 
tfye dull* uniform, and pedantic peculiarities of a *sect ; in which 
every otic knows and practises all that is prescribed by the gene- 
ral cr$ed* andmo m^re. Rubens and Salvator Rosa were man- 
nerists tbo former efass; Carlo Maratti, Raphael Mengs, Se- 
bastian Conca, Flacido Co&tanza, and Pompeo Battpni ot the 
la^fer; of whteh, indeed* eveiy academy in Europe can now sup- 
abundance. , ^ 

* who follow mnfft neoessai^y go^ehhiil > a tul m animal 

tlfot has been trained to go behind, and accustomed to follow the 
of a leader, will not eerily be taught to lead ; and even if 
cojnpoHed*to choose a track for him sell, will always look out Tor 
thp most beaten— the mo»t (ike what he has been u-erf to, an$ 
b$£tadapf<^d to thos^ regular p«M?es, which Imbit has rcndei eel hh^i ♦ 
fbeapsbfe of Varying, whatever might have been Ins natural 
you xxi u. no. 40*. T 
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livity and docility. The highest bred racer or hunter may be 
trained to the manege or the shafts ; but when once thoroughly 
so trained, nothing can ever make him a racer or hunter again. 
He is become a creature of method $ and those powers of free 
and desultory action, the modes and degrees of whose exertion 
were derived from and adapted to his physical organization, can 
never be recovered. lie is still a horj-e no doubt; but a horse that 
has lost the characteristic excellences of his own, by fycin^ forced 
to acquire those of another species; which, not being congenial 
to his nature, are necessarily constrained and imperfect. 

An academy may be considered as a sort of manege, in which 
every one learns his paces according to the fashion of the day, 
and not according to the natural structure of his organs. Thus 
they get into a styk of blameless mediocrity, which, though not 
best adapted to the talent of any one individual, is the best ad- 
apted for a central point of union, at which all talents may meet \ 
and therefore becomes the favourite and characteristic style of 
the academy. Salvator Rosa and Carlo Dolce were both Ita- 
lians and contemporaries ; and had they been also students in 
the same school of instruction, each would without doubt have 
sacrificed much of the peculiarities of their respective manners 
to the admonitions of their teachers ; and each would probably 
have endeavoured to acquire, in compliance with the same ad- 
monitions, some of the excellences of the other to blend with 
his own. Both might perhaps by these means have corrected 
their characteristic faults ; but both would infallibly have ex- 
tinguished their characteristic merits, and become merely re- 
spectable academicians, such as now abound in every civilized 
country of Europe. 

We are not, however, by any means, disposed to deny the 
utility of an academy, in supplying models and other requisites 
for study, to those who could not otherwise obtain them. What 
we object to, and deprecate, arc academic rules, fashions, and 
systems ; and, above all, that corporate taste and spirit, which 
sets up a sort of central style of its own ; to which every indi- 
vidual student, w hatever be the diversity of his taste and talents, 
must in some degree conform, to bring his works into fair com- 
petition. 

The natural modesty of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s disposition, in- 
duced him to admit generally, in his D»\ courses, those rules, 
which his good taste and discernment caused him to violate in 
his practice, when reputation and experience had giveii him con- 
fidence to think and act for himself; and had he lived to see 
some monuments of art, which the country has since acquired, 
he'ftight perhaps have violated others, whose infallibility he does 
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not appear to have suspected. For instance, he admits, as a 
general rule or maxim, taken from the conduct of the great Ve* 
netian and Flemish masters, * that the masses of light in a pic-* 
4 ture bo always of a warm mellow colour, yellow, red, or a yel- 
4 lowish white; and that the blue, the grey, and the green colours, 

* be almost kept entirely out of the masses ; and be used only to 
4 support and set off these warm colours. ’ — 4 Let this conduct be 
4 reversed/ says ho; 4 let the light be cold, and the surrounding 
4 colours warm, as we often see in the works of the Roman and 
4 Florentine painters ; and it will be out of the power of art, 

* even in the hands of Rubens or Titian, to make a picture splen* 

4 did and harmonious. 7 * 

Nevertheless, in the most splendid and harmonious of all pic- 
tures, the Christ in the Garden, of Correggio, brought from Spain 
by the Duke of Wellington, thi3 is completely reversed; the 
principal, and even sole mass of light, the robes of the princi- 
pal figures, being of as pure and bright a sky-blue as ultrama- • 
rine could produce ; amt the surrounding shades, by which it 
is relieved and set offi of as warm and deep a brown, as is pe- 
netrable by vision ; nor do we believe there is any one who can 
see the picture, without rejoicing that the genius and taste of 
the painter were never limited and crampt by any such exclusive 
maxims. 

Another rule, which he lavs flown with more confidence, iV, 
that the historical painter should not debase his conceptions with 
minute attentions to the discriminations of drapery. 4 It is the 

* inferior style that marks the variety of studs. With him, the 
6 clothing is neither woollen nor linen, nor silk, satin, or velvet: 

4 — it is drapery; it is nothing more. 7 f Yet in his own great- 
est historical work, the death of Cardinal Beaufort, how much 
is the magical effect of its rich and splendid harmony indebt- 
ed to the crimson velvets, which are so powerfully and happily* 
imitated ! Extinguish the distinct and peculiar brilliancy of this 
material, and you will chill and paralyze the whole composition, 
tt is true, that excessive attention to minute and discriminate i- 
mitfttion in such matters, is affected and vicious ; as they /ire al- 
ways mere accessaries, which sink, as the objects to which they 
belong, rise in importance. But nevertheless we cannot think 
that the discriminations of Rembrandt would have, in any de- 
gree, debased or mislxcomc the figures of Raphael; nor does 
the great patriarch of the Roman school seem to have thought 
so himself: for in his casil pictures, he has discriminated, as 
jar as his powers of imitation, which in these matters wcu? but 
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imperfect, would allow: and in his great works in fresco, new 
tlier the quality of his material, nor the mode of his process, ad 1 - 
mifted it in any degree. 

It was, however, from these great works in fresco, and from 
those still greater by Michael Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel* that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds seems to have formed exclusively his notions 
of excellence, in that grand, chaste, and severe style, which he 
almost exclusively recommends to the cultivation of the rising ge- 
neration of ai Cists ; though his own experience and observation 
must have taught him, that, there was no probability, or even 
possibility, of their ever having the means of. practising it, or 
consequently of succeeding in it; for, in painting, continued prac- 
tice is absolutely necessary, both to obtain and maintain success. 
Even if n disposition to revive this form of the art should arise 
in any of the Sovereigns of Europe, such is the rapidity of its 
process, and the extent of space which its professors require for 
the development and display of their powers; that the resources of 
the most wealthy and potent would scarcely be sufficient to build 
churches and palaces so fast, as even one painter could cover the 
internal surfaces of their w alls. If, therefore, any rising genius in 
the art should take the resolution, which the late President says 
he would have taken, had he been to begin his professional career 
again, of making Michael Angelo his model, we advise him first 
to securd (be patronage of a Pope Julius; or his labours and 
studies will all end in the production of abortive designs ; as 
those of so many students of vast hopes and pretensions have done 
in every academy of Europe. 

The encouraging stub hopes and pretensions, and the direct- 
ing them in this fine of pursuit, we hold to be the gieat predo- 
minant error of these excellent Discourses ; and that which has 
principally prevented their author’s instructions from cooperat- 
ing with hii, practice, in advancing the art. Men of modest and 
diffident tempers, ate naturally prone to admire extravagantly 
\vhat they have been taught to think admirable, without having 
learned to know exactly why. Even their ignorance of the 
cause convinces them of the justness and potency of the effect} 
since that merit, which has so strongly impressed other minds, 
must necessarily be most exalted in its kind, and superlative itx 
its degree, by being above the comprehension of their own. 
Hence admiration becomes eager and enthusiastic, in propor- 
tion as it is blind and indiscriminating : and that Sir Joshua 
Hgpnoldb's admiration for the grand, chaste, and severe style of 
painting was both the one and the other, sonic properties which 
be has imputed to it, and selected for approbation, leave no 
y*om to doubt. 
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The -early artists, who have left us the principal examples of 
this style, never having thoroughly learned the nature and use of 
oil colours, nor the theory of that splendid and mellow richness 
of blended harmony, which our learned pres id* nt admired in the 
works of the Venetians and Flemings, and exhibited in his own, 
often transgressed in the opposite extremes of crude harshness, 
and tame monotony; both of which he therefore thinks appropri- 
ate ingredients of it, and one or other absolutely necessary to a‘ 
complete and perfect specimen. * By an unaccountable mis- 
take, loo, of the meaning of the words of Vasari, the authority 
of Michael Angelo is adduced in confirmation of this doctrine; 
he having said, on seeing a picture of Titian, 4 that the colour- 
* ing and manner of it pleased him much ; but that it was to be 
1 regretted that (he art of design was not learned from the be- 
4 ginning at Venice ; and that the painters of that city had not 
4 a better method of study : y j* that is, it was to be regretted 
that they did not, by a more regular and early course of acade- 
mical education, learn to draw well, and combine that know r - 
ledge of form and composition, in which his school so much ex- 
celled, with their own knowledge and taste in colouring, and so 
produce works of greater excellence than either could produce 
separate; not, as Sir Joshua has supposed, that he agreed with 
him in thinking their colouring too brilliant, and even too har- 
monious, to produce that Solidity, steadiness, and “simplicity of 
duct, which heroic subjects require. J 
i That such was by no means the opinion of M. Angelo, but that 
he thought a combination of Venetian colouring, with Florentine 
design, capable of producing greater excellence in sacred and he- 
roic composition than either could do alone, is proved by his unit- 
ing his own talents with those of the Venetian colourist. Sebastiano, 
to paint the Resurrection of Lctai'us, in competition with the 
Transfiguration of Raphael ; and the result of their joint exer- 
tions has been a work unquestionably superior to what either 
of them could have produced alone, and which t vas, perhaps, 
altogether superior to any thot the art has ever produced ; but 
those who have only seen it since the fatal operation of cutting 
away the panne! on which it was painted, and gluing cloth to 
the back of the colour in its place, "can form but very imperfect 

* Disc. TV. p. 59. 

•j- Dicentio che inoho gli pbeeva il colorito suo, e la maniera; ma 
die era un peccato che a Ver.tv.ia non f imparasse da principio a di- 
segnare bene, o che non avessero qu r, i pittori lihgliora rnedo ns If.) 
studio. Rita di Thiano. 

£ Disc. IV. p. 6~k 
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notions of what it wns before. The glue penetrated to the sur-< 
face, and diffused over it that general Inn* of dim and opaque 
brown, which now obscures it, and which the operator then 
endeavoured to remove by the usual process of scouring away 
all the delicate and transparent glazing, by which the various 
splendour of the various parts had been tuned and harmonized 
together into one bnllianl mass ; so that at length he embellish-* 
ed it with both the abovementioned requisites of thtf grand 
style, monotony and crudeness, as fir at least, as it was suscep- 
tible of qualities so incompatible with its original character. Its 
ancient rival, the Transfiguration, lias undergone a similar pro- 
cess from similar operators, since its arrival in Paris; and ac- 
quired, with* ut chubt, the same advantages in a proportionate 
degree; though, as it had originally less of their opposites, it 
may be less altered by them. 

This debasement and falsification, as it were, of the noblest 
monuments of the art, is more fatally injurious to it than their 
litter destruction and annihilation could be; for, if totally obli- 
terated and extinguished, they would only leave the world in 
the state ii was before their production ; destitute, indeed, of 
gome of its choicest ornaments, yet equally ready to receive 
others, and applaud and reward the talents which should pro- 
duce them : but in this depraved state they retain their reputa- 
tion without the excellences by wlfieh it was procured; and 
impose, both on the artist and the lover t l’ art, defects for merits, 
And the bisest corruptions for the highest perfections. Hence 
the former imitates what lie oughi most to shun ; and thc\ latter 
requires what he ought most to lejecr. Works are no longer 
judged by their intrinsic merit, but by comparison with some- 
thing which, perhaps, its original author would no longer ac- 
knowledge, and only think himself calumniated by the applauses 
which it received. The general style of art is thus debased — 
counterfeits multiply — the manufacturers and venders of them 
arc enriched — talents are neglected — and vanity is every where 
the dupe of imposture. 

The only means of remedying or counteracting these evils, 
jrmst be to restore the principle of public taste to what it wa* 
before they existed, and teach men to judge the works of con- 
temporary artists, as the contemporaries -T Raphael, Titian, 
and Correggio judged theirs, and not as we are now too apt to 
jndgtf either. The niches in the Temple of Fame were not then 
full;' and those who sought places there were not obliged to 
seek them at the feet of others. Their performances were esti- 
mated by their Own intrinsic merits and demerits; and not by 
tb*'ir resemblance or difference with authorities, which had up 
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longer any thing authentic but their names. The recent struc- 
ture was judged as such, and not expected to display, in the 
first stage of its existence, all the properties, whether of mellow- 
ness or decay, that belong to the ruin. Pairing is an imitation 
of nature, as seen by the ey^, and not, as known or perceived 
by the aid of other senses; and this consideration, if duly at- 
tended to, is alone sufficient to guide both tjie artist and the 
critic? td the true principles of imitation ; the details of which 
are very ably, and, except in the instance of the incompatibility 
of the ornamented and grand styles with each other, very justly 
and learnedly explained in these discourses. If there be any 
other error that requires to be noticed, it is perhaps in the re- 
commendation of general forms and effects too much, to the 
exclusion of particulars; which was also one great fault of his 
practice, as it lias been of that of others of the English school. 
We remember a much admired, and in many respects admira- 
ble picture, of Gainsborough, in which it was carried to such 
an excess of affectation, rather than negligence, that the foot of 
the principal figure had but four toes ! 

Titian, in the last period of his very long life, grew too in- 
distinct am) indiscriminate in his forms, more probably through 
feebleness of hand, one! decay of sight, than negligence or af- 
fectation ; for in his early time he erred in the contrary extreme ; 
and in that of his greatest vigour, observed the exact medium 
of perfection. The species of the trees and trailing plants in the 
picture of St Peter Martyr, are nil accurately discriminated ; 
but still, by those general characteristics and with that breadth 
of massing, which leaves no trace of any drudgery of detail, 
but seems more like creation than imitation. Such imitation, 
indeed, can never he too exact; and the fault of some of the 
late German and Dutch, as well as of the early painters in ge- 
neral, who distinguished every filament in hair, every leaf in 
foliage, and every brick in buildings, was not that they imitat- 
ed the objects too faithfully, but that they copied what the mind 
knew from closer examination, rather than what the eye actual- 
ly saw at the given distance. Sensual and intellectual percep- 
tions are, indeed, so mingled and confounded by habit in mat- 
ters of vision, that it is accessary to be somewhat of a physio- 
logist, as well as painter, to disentangle and separate them. 

The cause, which So* Joshua Reynolds assigns for the incom- 
patibility gf the ornamental with the grand style, and the unfit- 
ness of splendid richness, or even perfect harmony of colour- 
ing for grave historical composition, is, tjiat the pleasure arising 
from the one is sensual, and that from the other intellectual; 
and that it is impossible lor sublime ideas and low sensuality to 
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be united in the mind, or exist together at the same time. * 
Yet he admits such colouring to be, in painting, what well turn- 
ed periods and harmony of numbers are in eloquence and po- 
etry; f and surely no one ever found sublime ideas, in either, de- 
based by being communicated through such vehicles. On the 
contrary, all the g’v.it coir and tragic poets raise the tone of 
their diction with (hat of their subject, and express the most 
heroic actions and sentiments in the most splendid, copiohsj ahtl 
harmonious flow of numbers. It was justly observed by Ho* 
girth, that the style of Dr Johnson’s conversation was like Ti- 
tian's colouring; and surely his friend and admirer never deem~, 
cd that moat brilliant and ornamented style an unfit vehicle for 
the suhlimcst moral truths, or the gravest and most pathetic sa- 
cred and heroic narrations. No more was the colouring of Ti- 
tian ; as lie wha would exclude it by his theories, has proved 
by his practice, — the pictures of the Nativity, Count UgoJino, 
(he Infant Hercules, and Infant Jupiter, exhibiting all the gra- 
vity and grandeur of the highest style of heroic composition and 
expression, heightened and embellished with all the splendours 
<?f the most rich, copious, and various harmony of colours. 

None of these admirable works, indeed, displayed any pr6- 
found knowledge of form, or technical expertnrss in delineating 
it : but neither do they contain any affected or fake display of 
such knowledge or expertness, with both which those of the art- 
ist, whom he so much admired and so little understood, are 
frequently tainted. Michael Angelo appears to have studied e~ 
very thing belonging to his art most profoundly ; but, as pro- 
foundly learned men are apt tc do, he relied upon the know- 
ledge acquired by intense study and deep research, where com- 
mon observation would have supplied him with much better. 
He was a great anatomist, and knew the form and position of 
all the bones, veins and muscles of the human body; but as he 
had only traced them in dead bodies, he could only give them 
the forms which they assume in the various motions and actions 
Of living ones, by reason and inference, which in such cases al- 
ways fail. Accordingly, the pedantic display of gigantic mus- 
cles in violent action, which he makes in many of the naked fi- 
gures of the Sistine Chapel, is not only affected, but false; the 
forms being not only extravagant and ou* of proportion, but 
such as the parts would not assume in such actions. Frequent 
and ^tfCntive observation in an academy of naked wrestlers or 
would have supplied him with all he wanted ; and it was 
from such sources, and not from dissecting dead bodies, that 
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the Greeks drew all that physiological science, of which they 
have left us such exquisite illustrations, even in the small re- 
mains of their art, wliich barbarism and bigotry have spared. , 

This working from inference, instead of observation, not only 
engenders falsehood generally, but peculiarity of manner of the 
worst kind : — not that which exhibits, more or less exclusively, 
any individual peculiarities, or those of any particular rank, r 
class*, fcr nation of men ; but that which exhibits peculiarity of 
character, or rather of no character, which never existed but 
in the painter’s misconceptions : — not man, exalted and refined 
from the dross of nature, and abstracted from the peculiarities 
and defects of each individual of the species, as in the Grecian 
statues; but a new and peculiar species of defective, though 
uniform individuals, observable only in the productions of one 
artist, or of one school or academy. To this new creation eve- 
ry thing in nature and in art is made to conform ; and as all 
feeling for either is concentrated to one point, and absorbed by 
one itlea, whether the artist copy a figure in the academy, or a 
scene in the country, he only takes an attitude from one, and 
an arrangement of parts from the other, but copies both the 
farts themselves, and the general character of the whole, equal- 
ly in each, from his preconceived idea; wliich has been so long 
the sole object of his contemplation, that neither can his eye 
perceive, nor his hand imitate any thing else. Continued prac- 
tice in one mode gives him manual dexterity and precision, which 
renders him popular with his pupils and associates; and his man- 
ner becomes that of a school, or academy, w here it is soon esta- 
blished by rule; and every member who grows weary of his own 
monotony, and feels the want of a stimulant to his invention, 
betakes himself to some such expedient as that of Mr Mengs, in 
whistling a sonata of Corelli. 

Such has been the progress, and such, we believe, is the ac-* 
tual state of all the schools and academies on the Continent ; 
and it gives us no small comfort and satisfaction to observe, that 
our own continues entitely free from this negative vice of same- 
ness and monotony, livery other is curable ; but this is a sort 
of paralysis, which leaves no hope. We observed too, with e~ 
qual satisfaction, in late exhibitions, instances of the utmost pa- 
rity and dignity of heroic character and composition, embel- 
lished and not impaired by the most rich and splendid harmony 
of colouring, in Mr Wgstall’s Grecian Marriage, &c. ; and no 
less decisive instances of the grandeur and majesty of the highest 
style of liistorical composition, preserved on a small scale, in Mr 
Bird's Job, and Burghers of Calais before Edward III. 

Jt was also with still increased satisfaction and pleasure^ that 
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we learned, that this last excellent picture, not unworthy cer- 
tainly of the greatest of the Bolognese school, had been pur- 
chased by the Presumptive Heir of the British throne. Happy 
are the subjects of a sovereign, whose taste is gratified by such 
objects, instead of silly and unmeaning shows, and wasteful and 
expensive pageants; — who seeks to employ the surplus of what is 
raised for the exigences of the state in promoting useful and e- 
legant art, cherishing virtuous talent, and rewarding heftiest in- 
dustry ; instead of multiplying indulgences for vicious sensuality, 
or idle curiosity; and extending crime and, immorality by temp- 
tations to dissipation, or examples of profusion ; — and who is 
guided, even iu matters of amusement, by .the noble ambition 
of adorning her age and country with the permanent produc- 
tions of genius, skill, and intellect ; and not by the childish va- 
nity of diverting and distracting it with the transitory glitter of 
operose and costly-follies, only remembered for their absurdity, 
and the disgrace which they entail on those who contrive, and 
those who can relish them. 

That real good taste, which is the offspring of sound sense 
and just feeling, is as moderate in its means, as moral and be- 
neficent in its ends. All that the Directors of the British Insti- 
tution asked of Government, to extend and promote it, by giv- 
ing employment to artists of acknowledged ability, in wwks of 
public ornament worthy the attention and respect of the most 
accomplished prince, and most enlightened peopje of Europe, 
was five thousand pounds a year for four years : — and for what 
nobler purpose was this mighty sum withheld ? — to be squander- 
ed, in a single night, on squib and crackers ; — in a wanton 
waste of timber, gunpowder, and lamp- oil — to attract the stupid 
f izo of a dissolute populace — encourage the profligate and the 
prodigal in their depraved habits and propensities — and excite 
the scorn and indignation of all the rest, for those whose rank 
and situation should ensure esteem, and command respect. 

Built is said that there are precedents for it: — similar exhibi- 
tions, upon as large a scale, followed the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
j n !!e. Unquestionably, there are precedents lor every folly that 
wealth and power can commit. History in full of them: — 

Rams iTtim ferme fenfus communis in ilia 
Fortune. 

Kero, Domltian and Commodus, exceeded all that the most 
gigantic vanity of any modern potentate can hope; aqd, by di- 
verting, the public expenditure from the promotion of useful and 
liWttl'artf, plunged the world gradually into barbarism. 

It is not by the magnitude or importance of single instances 
of prodigality and ibdy, that we are to estimate tlieir effects; 
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it is by their principle and progress. Every one is made the pre- 
cedent for another, till they become systematic and habitual, 
corrupting the stream, as will as the fountain. The unassum- 
ing charms of all that is addressed to the rati mal faculties of the 
mind then appear tame, insipid, and unattractive. NoKe, tu- 
mult, glitter and bustle, become the sole objects of tasm ; mid 
all the quiet elegances of liberal art, and intellectual gratifica- 
tion,” &hik neglected, and expire. 

We do not mean to stimulate discontent, or inflame indig- 
nation for what is past ; but to prevent, as far as our humble 
animadversions can prevent, a repetition of such causes of them 
for the future. The appetite for tawdry and nonsensical show 
and glitter, like every oilier vicious and depraved appetite, grows 
more voracious,' the more it is pampered and indulged. One 
repletion only furnishes precedent, and [joints out new occasions 
for another. Every royal birth, christening, marriage, or vi- 
sit, creates a festival ; and centennial, decennial, annual, and 
even monthly and weekly celebrations arise in succession ; each 
to be distinguished by ineroised extravagance of device, and 
profusion of expense. The restless inanity of minds, which 
c?m neither use, retain, nor even receive any of the material* 
of intellectual enjoyment, require, as the gratifications of sensu- 
ality cease, a continued and endless succession of novelties, at 
once violent and frivolous, to relievo them horn the painful 
sense of that vacancy which it i.» impossible to fill, and that 
latitude of self* disgust which it is impossible to fly. 

The desires * f avarice have an end ; but those of prodigality 
have none: The one is a monogastric bloodsucker; which fills 
iKelf, grows torpid, and falls off: the other E a living syphon, 
which discharges as fast as it receives ; and enlarges its tube, 
and accelerates its transmission, the longer it adhere*, and the 
more copiously it exhausts. It is like the Iu^l of impotence, 
which is never satiated, because it never enjoy* ; and ever covets 
whai is absent, because it can never relid^wimt i:> pre>ent. 

So long, however, as the evil is confined to private station 
and limited power, it is only ruinous to itself, and contemptible 
to others: but when let loose to revel in the unbridled license of 
despotic sway, it become* productive of the most atrocious crimes, 
and extensive calamities. Spcctacula , assidin: mn^ ufica et sum- 
j ptudw eduiit — deindr inoput rapax, metn sains, is the summary 
history o£ most of the tyrants, whose names are uttered with a 
mixture of abhorrence and contempt. Their parent vice was 
a taste for frivolous' and expensive show*. 

Even the monster Nero, had he occupied a private station of 
jrdddlc rank in this ago and country, would have been neither 
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more nor less than a well-bred, well-drost, accomplished, and 
selfish voluptuary ; who gave splendid entertainments, frequent- 
ed polite, assemblies— sung and danced like a gentleman* and 
talked and wrote like a .singer or dancer — bilked taylors, toy- 
men, and nph oldsters — squandered his patrimon), and died in- 
solvent, in prison, or in Parliament. All those enormities; 
which, in the lord of universal empire, shook the civilized world 
to bs centre, had no higher or deeper origin, than similar va- 
nities, IViV"Iiiies, and depravities of taste, indulged upon a more 
extended scale of prodigality. 

Under similar circumstances, similar causes will always pro** 
ducc similar effects. Intellectual pursuits and occupations will 
strengthen, regulate, and organize the mind; and fit it alike 
for enjoyment and exertion ; while those of vain ostentatious 
frivolity and gross sensuality will relax and disorder it at first ; 
and ultimately harden, debase, and demoralize it. Whenever, 
therefore, early indications of a sound, discreet, and well -.di- 
rected taste, manifest themselves in those who may inherit pow- 
er, it is equally the duly and the interest of all who may be- 
come subject to it, to spare no means that may scrv* to culti- 
vate, extend, and gratify it. Let the young and Illustrious 
Personage, who has given so honourable a specimen of it, pro- 
ceed as she has begun ; and the 1110*1 paisimomous public eco- 
nomist will be proud to enable her to do it in a style of munifi- 
cence suited to her high rank and expectations. 

The truth, the chastity ; the moral as well as technical purity 
of the pencil which she has so honourably distinguished, ren- 
der it every way worthy of her patronage ; and form a notable 
contrast with the false and tawdry glitter, and glaring licentious- 
ness of that of a certain foreigner ; who, with a degree of pro- 
ficiency in his art, which would scarcely qualify him to be eject- 
ed into the lioyal Academy, has been honoured, or has ho- 
noured himself, with the title of Historical Painter to the Prince. 
Regent f Ry whatever tenure, or under whatever authority, 
this high title is, or lias ‘been held, we equally hope that it has 
been so far sinecure and inefficient, that none of the perform- 
ances, which principally distinguished his own house, have been 
suffered lo pollute the walls of one, which being the sanctuary 
of public honour, must be deemed no less so of private virtue ; 
and that, whe ther the late short abode there of the above men- 
tioned Illustrious Personage was voluntary or compulsory, so 
mueh respect was paid to her sexual and moral, if not to her 
critical delicacy* as to exclude all such objects, as innocence 
must bluJi to recollect. When an alien, who, compared with 
8 &any of our own countrymen, hath not reached even medioem 
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ty in his art, becomes thus dbtinguWicd, astonishment naturally 
excites surmise and conjecture concerning motives and causes ; 
and if none that are worthy and honourable occur, others ne- 
cessarily will, even without the prompting which this case af- 
fords. Foitunately, however, titular distinctions only confer 
honour in proportion as they receive it ; so that the prostitution 
of them, without lucrative employment or endowment, neither 
raises- the dauber, nor debases the art. It only, degrades the 
dispenser: —all else remains as it was. 

In commending moral purity , and reprehending liccnt iowiic& s'* 
let us not be understood to favour, in the slightest degree, that 
hypocritical prudery, or sour fanaticism, which, because nudi- 
ties may be indecent, would exclude the human form from the 
imitations of art. ^Decency or indecency to ordinary observed; 
depends entirely upon the character and expression ■ and not at 
all upon the degree of exposure of the figure ; and it is only in. 
the pruriently vicious imagination, or stupidly perplext under- 
standing, that the nudity of the savage is confounded with that 
of the prostitute; or the heroine of Milto* with tha* of Arc Line- 
In the representations of palming find sculpture, the diHererc© 
arises entirely from association ; which is regulated by the </A- 
j volition, not the exposition of the body, limbs, and features. 

The only moral and beneficial effect of either of these arts, 
beyond the furnishing matter of intellectual amusement to with- 
draw the mind from pursuits of low sensuality or' wasteful frivo- 
lity, consists perhaps in raising man in his own estimation, by 
exhibiting the perfections of his nature in the abstract 5 exempt 
from those faults and defects, with which almost ail individual 
instances more or less abound. There is in every product of 
creation a certain central combination and proportion of relative 
form, which we are taught by observation and inference to con- 
sider as most appropriate to its particular species ; and where 
this is most complete, the object appears most perfect and beau- 
tiful in its kind. This, painting and sculpture can express, an 
far as it consists in exterior structure ; which is, indeed, but :t 
comparatively humble and unimportant part iu a rational and 
intellectual being ; but is nevertheless all that can express the 
qualities of the higher and more important, to the most univer- 
sal* medium of perception, vision. To accomplish this end, the 
artibt must exhibit the genuine man, as formed originally by his 
Creator, undisguised by any adscititious trappings of ornament 
or concealment ; and if such exhibitions excite any improper 
associations, it will only be in those whose minds are more ha- 
bituated tosnch associations, than to any of a purer kind vice- 
hunters, who still delight in the pursuit of what they are .uo fmg- 
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er able to retain or enjoy ; and eagerly follow the "scent or the 
shadow, when the substance has escaped them 5 — who are con- 
tinually prying every win re in quest of their game, and equally 
ready to worry whatever the Jr prurient and morbid imaginations 
invest with its semblance. 

As for the delight afforded by rich, mellow, and splendid har- 
mony of colours and light and shade, we cannot but think that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, though so successful in producing it un-*‘ 
reasonably dt based it in his Discourses, by treatingrit as a pleasure 
of mere sensuality. There are unquestionably some colours or 
modifications of light more grateful to the eye than others J hut 
the mere organic pleasure that any of them afford, is imper- 
ceptible amiiht the higher gratifications, that it can in no case 
be properly called sensua lity, any more than that arising front 
the melody of verse. Both are only grateful when' employed as. 
the vehicles of meaning; no person, we believe, having ever 
found pleasure in hearing verse recited in a language, which he 
did not understand ; or in contemplating the materials of a pic- 
ture spread out on lho*pnllet. Yet, as far as they affect the or- 
gans of sense only, each must be the same in both instances. 

Even when painting or sculpture are unworthily employed ten 
excite sensuality, they only do it through the medium of the 
imagination. Neither is u in the power of either to excite much 
sympathy of passion or affection, — which require more complete 
scenes than either of them can afford. The productions of both 
arefixt and stationary, exhibiting but one momentary action or 
event, and making but one in r ‘lied impression ; so that the 
most impassioned and cxnressh*. figure tells no more than one 
dumb attitude on the stage. We admire the taste and skill of 
the artist m expressing the sentiments at d feelings of the mind 
incorporeal forms; and our delight arises more from that ad- 
miration, than from any sympathy with the sentiments or feel- 
ings exprest in his work. 


Art. II. Cwrcspondance Liternire , Pkilosophique et Critique / 
Adressce d un Souveram d'AUemagne ; Depun t7 53 jmqu'en 
1769. Par 1c Baron De Gripim, et par Diderot. 6 tomes* 
8 vo. Paris, 1813. 

W hen the first portion of this learned person’s lucubrations 
was under our notice, We were unwarily led to express 
a wish for the publication of the rest and behold ! we have 
flow ejeven thick volumes of them on our table ! Wc have not 
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been able, we confess, to get regularly through the whole of 
this great mass ; and only consider ourselves, at present, in a 
condition to give an account of the first six, — which extend from 
the year 1753 to 17G9, and end where the part originally pub* 
lished, it will be recollected, began. The concluding part of 
this last publication takes up the Journal where the first ended ; 
and brings down the literary and philosophical history of Faria 
from 17,82 to 1790. 

It would certainly have been agreeable, and might have been 
instructive, to have considered the whole work at one view; and 
thus to have been enabled to trace the change of tone, and the 
succession of leading subjects, that cannot tail to have occurred 
in the critical annals of half a century. 13ut the size of the 
work, and the mode of its publication, have made this imprac- 
ticable; and while we may venture perhaps upon something of 
the sort when we come to the last part of the worthy Baron's 
Chronicles, our readers must be contented, for the present, with 
such desultory remarks as are suggested by the portion more 
immediately before us. 

Of this we cannot help saying, at the cutset, that it strikes 
ug as being, on the whole, less interesting than that which we 
formerly examined ; but whether tins arises from its having 
been earlier written, or later read, we really cannot presume to 
determine. The Baron may have been less practised in his vo- 
cation, when he indited these philosophical despatches ; or we 
may have been more fastidious in ours, when we perused them. 
The difference, however, if there actually be any, seems rather 
to be in the manner than the matter of his miscellaneous specu- 
lations. There is the same cheerful sagacity, and intrepid good 
sense here, as formerly ; — but rather less, we think, of playful- 
ness, or of that petulant extravagance of pleasantry which so 
frequently enlivened us on his first introduction to our notice. 
We are far, however, from intending any disparagement to the 
worthy Baron, even in his present habiliments — or from lower- 
ing ]fitn down to any comparison with the common herd of dis- 
courses on literature and philosophy. We think indeed, that 
the principles of both have been considerably enlarged and ex- 
alted since the period when his creed was finally adjusted ; but 
he has ^bright glimpses even of those coming glories ; and fre- 
quently anticipates, with wonderful precision, the sentiment* 
and opinions of a more experienced and impartial posterity. 
He does Hot indeed exhaust the many interesting themes on 
which he touches, with the careful and comprehensive analysis 
of our Smith or lleid and still less does lie soar up, like his 
#wn Madame de Stael, to a point above the sphere of their per- 
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plexities, and solve disputes by transcending the element 
In which they are generated. He does not, like, Johnson, leave 
behimhbim* in his casual excursions into the region; of specula- 
tion, those giant vestiges that serve for ever to guide thetrack 
of more laborious adventurers nor scatter, like Biitfke, from 
the sportive wings of his genius, those precious gleam^pf diviner 
light that seem to reveal to us, for an instant, the inner shrines^ 
arid recesses of Philosophy. His eloquence is not ofteri Jofty, 
nor his philosophy exalted or exalting ; but his conceptions ar$ , 
always c lear and vigorous, and his judgments, for the most party,! 
comprehensive and exact. He is no idolater of the brilliant 
and seducing talents which illustrated the society in which hfc 
lived ; and not only commemorates their defects with all Hw? 
freedom of an impartial spectator, but gives a liberal allowance 
of praise to foreign and to ancient genius. Though surrounded 
•with the frivolous amusements and petty cabals of an idle me- 
tropolis, and chiefly occupied indeed in chronicling their suc- 
cession, he never forgets that they are frivolous, or affects to 
magnify their importance in the eyes of his readers. He fairly 
admits, that he is busy about trifles; and only seeks to justiiy 
himself by representing all human occupations as almost e- 
cjually trifling: — although, in the midst of all this levity, we 
must do him the justice lo say, that he seems to bo continual- 
ly actuated, by an enlightened, though not very enthusiastic, 
philanthfp$y V&nd to keep an observant, though unimpassion- 
cd eye, Upon every tiling that promises to affect tjhe happipes# 
of the great body of mankind. There is a tone not only of 
gayety but of good humour throughout all his lucubrations : 
— -And a perpetual recollection of the infirmity of human rea- 
son — the mutability of systems and opinions— and those succes- 
sive 4 follies of the wise , 9 which have so often made the boast 
of one ag<* the derision of the next, all tend to maintain in him 
a tone of gfeat temperance and moderation, and to save him 
from that dogmatism of affirmation, which alone sevens. to be 
without the pale of his toleration. Upon the whole. We tire of 
opinion that he would have made an excellent reviewer— and 
though we certainly, think that we could have giyeii him some 
hint&° worth attending to, if he had had the good fovtunp to live 
in our time, we confess, on the other hand, *that there S much, 
both in respect to temper and to mariner,^ in which it would 
bp well for us and for our fellows, if we could imitate hink' 
h his opinion, and it is also ours, that it is the duty'as weflfo 
the gptfvilege of a literary journalist to examine, and if necess&ry 
to refute, the doctrines of the authors he notice^ and that no*' 
CrMfe is so useless to society as, that k of a mere maker of Extracts 
and abstracts There are some works, however* which can 
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scarcely be noticed in any other way ; nor shall we often have 
occasion for the exercise of cur high functions in pointing out 
to our readers what has struck us as most remarkable in the vo- 
lumes now before us. 

One of the very first discussions we meet with, seems to us 
not a little interesting. It is upon the nature and effects of that 

1 )eculiur constitution of society in France, of which Frenchmen 
lave be^n allowed to boast so loudly and so long, that its un- 
rivallal superiority is now become an article of faith over the 
greatest part of civilized Furope. We have already ventured, 
on more than one occasion, to call in question this stupendous 
excellence ; and tried to console our countrymen for the want of 
certain pastimes, the value of vvliich we suspected to be prodi- 
giously exaggerated; and which, at any rate, we thought could 
never be obtained, but by the sacrifice of far greater advantages. 
We are delighted to find M. Giinnn upon our side in this conlio- 
versy also. He is decidedly of opinion, that the peculiar charac- 
ter of French society was produced entirely by their want of poli- 
tical freedom, and the consequent absence of all great and inter- 
esting occupations — and that its chief effect wa« n<>t only to ef- 
face cvcrv tiling like national character, but to obliteiatc the sub- 
stantial distinctions b< tween talent and imbecility, and to sub- 
stitute iri the place of na* ural sentiments and varying expressions, 
a certain conventional jargon, which ail were capable of acquir- 
ing, and no one permitted to go beyond. 1 It may appear sur- 
4 prising, ’ he observes, 4 that among the infinite multitude of 
4 novels which every day produces at Paris, there should be 
* none that afford a tolerable picture of our domestic manners 
4 or national character : — This, however, he adds, l am per- 
4 suiulcd, is not for want of painters, but of originals. — Our 
4 laws of biemeance and politeness have confounded all shades, 
4 and levelled all distinctions; — and when we have once fairly 
4 painted our petit wait res and prtifrs maitresbt's, there is an end 
4 of the matter; and all that is national among us is exhausted* 
4 In free countries, antieut and modern, there is nothing of this 
4 uniformity — but, with us, little else is visible round the whole: 
4 horizon of polished society. Let a stranger go into a conipa- 
4 ny of fifteen or twenty persons, and listen for three hours to 
4 their conversation — at the end of that time, the odds are, that 
4 he will not be able to distinguish the greatest blockhead of 
4 the party from the man of the highest talents. Every one 
4 speaks of 4 the same things, and in the same jargon —so that 
4 all who live in what is called society, seem fashioned upon 
4 one pattern, and cast in one mould. All professions and con- 
4 ditions too are confounded, anti every thing that is oharacter* 
VOL. XXIII. NO. 4G. W 
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4 istic of them carefully avoided — or rather, every one assumes 
* the tone and character of one profession — that of a man of 
4 the world : and the only absurdity that presents itself, is that 
4 of overdoing this character. ’ In another place this subject is 
resumed, and more carefully investigated — with the same or more 
disadvantageous results. 

4 En efTet, pour que la socictc puisse subsister, il faut ndeessaire- 
t ment que la pointe des caractcres soit, pour ainsi dire, cmoussce et 
que tout le monde se ressemble ; car, pour ctre bien dans la Socictc, 
il faut apprendre ties Tenfance a soumettre sa volontc a la volont£ 
gencrale, ct il faut finir par n’en point avoir a soi. Or, comme cha* 
cun de son c6tc stexerce a cette complaisance et a ccs sacrifices con- 
tinuels, il en doit r£sulter necessairement une ressemblance generate, 
et chacun dc son c6te doit perdre de son caractere, et sur-touf de 
eet air original dont on ne se defait jamais quand on en a un. Du 
moment qu’un homme choque la volonte generate, et qu’il s’avise 
d’en avoir une a lui, on dit : ctest un homme insupportable dans la 
socictc. Mais cette fanssc et excessive dclicatesse qui fait que, dans 
le commerce joumalier, nous soufFrons si impatiemment la dissem- 
blance des manicres des autres avec les nfttres, ayant banni les ca- 
ractercs de la societe, y a ctabli ltennui et Puniformite ; et nous ne 
remedions aux tristes diets de ccs maux que par une vaine et inutile 
agitation, cn changeant cnntinuellemeut de place et volant d’objet 
en objet, sans plaisir, sans besoin et sans motif. * 

He then proceeds to show, that this perpetual restraint and 
vigilant attention to ^ many trilling observances, not only takes 
away all variety and originality from manners and conversation, 
but in the long-run from character also — and that it is next to 
impossible for a great and sublime genius to arise in such a so- 
ciety — or at least without sotting all its petty ordinances at de- 
fiance ; the only effectual safeguards against its debasing influ- 
ences being, according to AI. Grimm, to be very short-sighted 
and veiy dull of hearing ! Besides all this, he candidly admits 
certain more substantial evils in this vaunted society. 

4 IVuilleurs, il rcsulte deux inconveniens denotre habitude de vivre 
en socictc. Le premier, que nous restnns superficiels et frivoles. 
Kien nc nous affecte vivtment, rieu ne nous interesse a un certain 
point ; une molles c e effeminee et la paresse se glissant dans les cer- 
cles des oisifs, cncrvent bientot fame ct Pempechent de seotir, et 
notre esprit engourdi aime mieux j tiger au hasard que de se donner 
la peine cPapprofondir ; la beaute male et touchante des grands 6b- 
jets ne nous remue plus, nous nous attachons au coltichet, et notre 
gout devient mince, inconstant et fiivole. Un autre inconvenient non 
moins dangereux et plus humiliant encore, est qifil s’etablit des 
gouts factices dans tons les genres de litterature, d’arts et de profes- 
sion, qui ont trouVc leur naissance dans le cerveau de quelque pedant 
{car il y en a dans tomes les classes et dans tous les metiers) et qut 
sont adoptes par la multitude saj*s autre examen. Aussi n’y a-t-il 
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rien de si commun parmi nous que de voir qu’un sot qui a la Con- 
stance de reperer quetque temps la meme chose, est cru a la fin, non- 
seulement par dcs gens plus sots que Iui, mais par une multitude de 
gens d’esprit qui redoutent la peine d'examiner. Cest ainsi qu’il 
s’etablit de certaines reputations de societe aus^t brillantes et aussi 
durables que les feux follets, et suivant lesquelles le cercle n’oserait 
prononcer sur l’ouvi age ou la piece du jour, sans savoir la decision 
de M. un tel, qui est en droit de donner le ton, et qui est ordinaire- 
rnent le plus sot de tous. Aussi jugeons-nous tous les jours les let- 
tres, les arts, les spectacles, suivant des regies ctablies par la pedan- 
tcrie et la sottise, adoptees par la frivolile et la parcsse, dont nous 
scrions bien etonnes qu’on nous deinandat le principe, et encore plus 
de n’en pouvoir indiquer aucun de fondc ni de iaisonnable. 11 est 
inutile d\ij outer que dans un tel pays, on n'a pas le temps d'avoir 
des passions vigoureuses, fortes et durables. La dissipation absorbe 
tout ; elle vous fait changer d’objet sans plaisir, sans besom et sans 
jamais vous fixer. Ce sont les passions que developpent le genie et 
qni enfantent les giandes ct belles choscs ; et, de tous les vices, la 
h'geretc est le plus funeste, parce qu’clle rend toutes les vertus incer- 
taines et inutiles, et qu’on no peut jamais compter un instant sur un 
peuplc qui est sans consistance. ’ 

These observations are tin- more entitled to regard, not only 
because they are made by a person who passed his days happi- 
ly, and with distinction, in the society which he thus character- 
izes, but because they are delivered by him without the least 
mixture of bitterness or sarcastic exaggeration, and repeated in 
several places as the final and deliberate judgment of one, whose 
opportunities of observation were as ample, as his qualifications 
were undeniable. We are glad, we own, to have the assistance 
of a Parisian, to disabuse some of our countrymen of their pi- 
tiable admiration of Paris, — and to help to unj'renchij)/ them, by 
an authority which no one in France will question or lefuso. — 
Of tl jo •‘iibstantial justice ot M. Grimm's observations, no can- 
did or competent judge, we believe, will make any question* 
Those to whom the copious and brilliant jargon of good com- 
pany in France is altogether new, will always be apt indeed to 
mistake the familiar use of it for individual wit and vivacity; — 
and the travelled vulgar, of all ranks, will never be able to re- 
sist the temptation of disparaging homebred merit, and aiming 
at a cheap distinction, by dwelling on the prodigies with which 
they were surrounded abroad : — But all independent and fair ob- 
servers, we are persuaded, will concur in the ceu&ure of M. 
Grimm, and will not hesitate to acknowledge the monotony of 
French society, — a monotony that in the long-run is but the* 
more oppressive for its factitious vivatity and perpetual preten- 
fiioni and which is but poorly idievod, while it is tacitly ao 

U 3 
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knowledgcd, by tlic brsoin du spectacle which prevails so conspi- 
cuously through all its orders,; or the dexterous gladiatorship 
of a few professed talkci who are condescending enough to give 
themselves m spectacle in piivate, and without any other hire 
than that of distinction. 

It is fmm tliis want of character and variety in their society t 
that M. Giinnn accounts for the Fiench having no true come- 
dy, and no tolerable novels, in which domestic manners' afe re- 
presented. — He speaks with unmeasured praise of various Eng- 
lish productions of this description ; and in the end, carries his 
7e?jJ so far, as to make a comparison between Fielding and 
Iteusscau, infinitely to the advantage of the former. — Auer con- 
trasting the uniformity of the i J an gage emphatique ’ wluth 
Rousseau lends indiscriminately to all his characters, with the 
infinite variety of style which the English writer lias invented 
for his, lie concludes — ‘ C’est que Fielding, n’en deplaise a Ma- 
4 dame Riccoboni, adu genie, — ct Jean- Jacques n’estqu’un ecri- 
4 vain ! * He is very fair, and even very indulgent, however, to 
Jean- Jacques, through the whole of these speculations; — and 
we may as well report what he has said about him in this place, 
as in any other. 

It is no slight proof of the general accuracy and fairness of 
both these eminent persons, that the little sketch which M. 
Grimm has here given of Rousseau’s early life, under the year 
3 762, coincides aln^ost exactly with what that illustrious lunatic 
recorded of himself so long after in his Confessions. There are 
two or three little traits, however, that the Confessor has omit- 
ted: — one is, the sudden and extraordinary change in his cha- 
racter and manners, which took place upon his first rising into 
notoriety, on the publication of his paradoxical E>say on the 
miseries of Civilization. 

‘ Jusquela* says M. Grimm * 0 avart. etc complirnentcur, galant ct 
recherche, (Pun commerce nnme mieileux ct fatigant a force de tour* 
nitres: tout a-coup il prit lc mantcau de cymque, ct, n’avant point de 
liaturcl dans lc caractere, ; 1 SC livra a Fautre execs ; mais cn lan^ant 
s.cs sarcasm es, il savait toujoursfaire des exceptions en faveur de ceux 
avee lesqui is il viv.ut, ct il garda, avee son ton brusque et cynique, 
heaucoup deco railinement ct de cet art de fairc des compJirnens re- 
cherclu's, surtout dans son commerce avecles femmes. En prenanfc 
la li\rce de philosophic, il quitta aussi niauamc Dupin, et sc fit co- 
piste de nmsique, pretendant exercer cc metier conimc un simple 
ouvrier, ct y trouver sa vie et son pain; car line de ses fo’iics ctait de 
dire du mal du metier d ’auteur, ct de n’en pas fa ire d’autre. ’ 

Akin to this, was his subsequent and latest transformation, 
from a rude despner of the gieat, to a considerable courtier of 
some of the mo»l eminent among them, — a change of which 
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M. Grimm lias recorded a very trivial, but ratber striking ex- 
ample. — In the height of hi* cynical /it, lie was every where fol- 
lowed by an ugly cur, to which he gave the name of Duke s — be- 
cause, according to him, it was as po'wLh and puny as a noble- 
man of that denomination. When he condescended to take up 
bis abode in the park of the Duke of Luxembourg, he was still 
accompanied by this amiable attendant; — but lie took care to 
change* his name from Duke to Ttnh ; and was visibly annoyed, 
if ever he was reminded of his former appellation. 

Another singularity, which we do not r (’member to have met 
with in the Confessions, is, that besides his new plan for noting 
music by cyphers, he had a project, at his first coming to Laris, 
for teaching men to fly, — and actually worked for many years on 
a machine lor that purpose; though he never bad confidence e- 
nougli in its principles, to ventnie himself off the house-top in 
it. He continued, however, it scem% all his life, to think so 
well of the invention, that lie would never allow even hi* most 
-ntinute friends to treat it as chimerical. What M. Grimm has 
mi id of his celebrated Lethe sur les Sjurtaclcs^ is happily charac- 
teristic we think of the greater part of liL writings. 

• 4 M. Rousseau cst ne av\ e tons les talons ifun sopliiste. Dos ar- 
g unions specieux, ime foule de raisonnemens captieux, de Part et, 
de I'attifice, joints A. une Eloquence male, simple ot touehante feront 
de lui un adversaire trcs-redoutahle pour tout ce qu’il attaquera; 
mais an milieu de Penehantenieut et de la magie do son colon’s, il 
ne vous persuadera pas, paice qu T il ny a quo la veiite c;ui persuade* 
On cst toujours tente de dire, Cela est tres-heau et ties- faux, 
f^uoique le nouvel oinrage de M. Rousseau dont il est question ici, 
irfail })ani didos, languissant ct indue plat cn beaucoup dYndroits, 
ie ne doute point que vous ne Pave/, hi avec bien du plaisir; seule- 
ment en le quittant vows serez ctonne qu’il ne vous ait fait changer 
de sentiment sur rien. De la lacon dont M. Rousseau s'y proud, ii 
vst »ur qifd n’y a rien au monde qu’on ne puisne renvtrscr, sur-tout 
avec une cognee coinmc la sienne. , — 4 Je remarquerai done quo e’est 
bien peine perdue que de repowdreseiieuseinenta M. Ruii^eau sur ce 
qipil a dit centre la comedie en general, et quand on n\i pas autant de 
force et d’energie dans le style que lui, e’est eneoie une entreprise 
maladroitc. Les gens d’espi it el de sens refutent le^ argumens de I\l. 
Rousseau ft mesure qu’ils haunt ; ils iPont heroin de perconne pour 
les aver tir. Ln rendant justice an talent de Pant cur, ils ne re- 
piarquent pas muins un delaut de logique general dans tout Pou- 
vi age, qui fait que ce que fail tour etahiit dans un tel endroit, cst 
delimit qudlque* pages apres par une assertion (jui, sans lui err*’ di- 
rectement opposce, ne laisse pas (pie de lui etro contradietoire. 

C ost ce choc de principcs de toute capece avanefs suivant le hesoin 
qu’on en a, et puis oublies un moment apres pour (Panties qui ne 
pcuventplus s’accordcr avec les prcmicis, qu’on a toujour* reproche 
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avec raison a M. Rousseau, et qui n’est nulle part si sensible que 
dans sa philippique contrc la comedic, sans compter les raisonne- 
mens capticux et de mauvaise foi, cpie hauteur avance ordin iirement 
avec beaucoup de vehemence et de chalcur, corame s’il voulait 
s’etourdir lui-mcme sur le faux qu'il y apoi\oit. 9 

There ih a long critique upon the Emile of the snme author ; 
the most remarkable thing in which is, that M. Grimm assures 
us that he had himself drawn up a sketch of a system of educa- 
tion upon a similar plan, which he communicated to limissenu 
many years before the Emile made its appearance. He claims 
the glory, therefore, of having first conceived the project of il- 
lustrating the principles of education by the actual history of an 
ingenuous pupil; and maintains that Rousseau has stolen this 
and many other things from that original sketch of his, which 
he never afterwards found leisure to complete. One of the most 
remarkable is, the principle of keeping the mind absolutely free 
of all religious impressions till the age of reason. 4 It was part 
4 of my pi eject, ’ says M. Grimm, 4 that my pupil, till he was 
4 fifteen years of age, should never have heard the name of 
4 God uttered . 9 W c cannot conceive a plagiarism less worth 
resenting than this: and if we are to consider it as a fair speci- 
men of the worthy Baron’s system, we must be permitted to 
doubt whether the world has anv great reason to lament its sup- 
pression, or whether Jean -Jacques w\»uM have made any very 
great profit by stealing the whole of it. I low is it possible, in a 
country full of steeples and priests, to breed up a lad to the age 
of fifteen, w ithout his ever hearing the name of God mentioned ? 
And yet M. Grimm docs no fail to pci reive the extreme nbsimli- 
ty of other assumptions in the Emile, far less extravagant in ge- 
neral than this ; and ends his enumeration of them with observ- 
ing, that if it require the concurrence of so many impossibilities 
to give a young man a chance for a good education, it may per- 
haps be wiser not to make the attempt. The work, however, 
is characterized with great fairness and vigour, as follow*. 

4 En general, on pent dire que son ' I' utile de Ut duration est un re- 
cueil dechoses vra»es et fausses, de contradictions, de beautes grande* 
et sublimes, ct d’impertinences plates et inutiles, de choscs touchantes 
et de causes arides, de systemes extravagans ct absurdes ct de vucs 
pistes, de choses consolantes pour l’luimanitc, et de satires et de ca- 
lumnies contre lc genre humain. Le grand defaut de M. Rousseau, 
e’est de manquer de naturcl et de verite ; l’autre, plus grand encore, 
e’est d'etre fonjours de mauvaise foi. Ses raisonnemenv sont com- 
poses d’une foule de vr rites et dV» ne foule de faussetes et de memori- 
ses. On ne saurait sc promettre do les refuter avec succes, et ce- 
pendant tout lecteur attentif on sent le defaut et l'inanite. Voila 
j?t>t?rnuoi M. Rousseau n’a persuadf a personne quo les lettres etaient 
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la peste da genre hurnaln, que le theatre ctait une £cole de corrupt 
tion, que Thomme etaitfait pour .la vie sauvage, et non pour vivre 
en socicte ; et voila cependant pourquoi il a trouve si peu d’^dver- 
saires dignes de lui. On admire son talent ; mais on est facbe qu’il 
n’en puisse faire un meilleur usage. On peut dire encore que M. 
Rousseau a toujours raison quand les honimes ont tort, et toujours 
tort quand les homines ont raison ; ear il chcrche moins 'a dire la 
verite .qn’a dire autrement qu’on ne die, et a prescrire autrement 
qu’on ne fait. On est £ tonne de voir a cotc d’une idee plcine d’cleva- 
tion et de charmes une platitude qui n’a pas le sens commun. ’ 

And a little after, 

* Ce qui n est pas moins ctrange, e’est de voir cet ecrivain prccher 
partout l’amour de la verite, et employer toujours fartifice et le men- 
9onge pour reussir aupres Jc son clove. Si M. Rousseau croit qu’il 
soit si ai*e de dcrober la verite aux enftns, et de leuren faire accroire 
sur le vrai caractere de ceux dont ilb dependent, sur leur vraie situa- 
tion, stir ce qu’ils pouvent et sur ce qu’ils ne peuvent point, on pent 
l’assurer qu’une des observations les plus communes lui a echappr. 
11 ne faut pas avoir vu beaucoup d’enfans pour savnir avec quelle 
justesse ctonnante ils jugent de tout ce qui les intetesse, de lous ceux 
qui ont des rapports directs avec eux, et combien il serait inutile de 
vcmloir leur donner le change la-dessus. 

4 11 faut done regarder le livie de rdducation, ainsi que les autres 
ouvrages du citoyen de Geneve, non comme un livre utile aux hom- 
ines, non comme l’ouvrage d’nn philosophe avec lequel vous aime- 
riez a passer votre vie, a philosopher et a vous instruire, mais com- 
me un recueil immense de choses qui vous fait penser„sur toutes sortes 
de matieres, dont l’auteur, par un art infini, par un style rempli de 
chaleur- et de force, vous interesse encore, lors meme qu’il s’cgare 
et qu’il est de mauvaise loi, et dont 1c caractere sera toujours pre- 
cicux, tantot par le talent de l’auteur, tantot par sa singularitc. ’ 

There is a candid and indulgent account of Rousseau’s fa-* 
mous quarrel with David Hume ; in which M. Grimm conceives 
that the philosopher who retained his senses ought to have had 
so much consideration for his brother who had lost them, as 
to have withheld from the public the melancholy story of his 
extravagance. 

‘ Au reste , 9 he concludes, 1 je pensc quo personne ne peut lire cet 
ctrange proces sans se sentir une pi tic profonde pour ce malheureux 
Jean-Jacques ; car s’il lui arrive d’ofTenscr ses amis, il faut convenir 
qu’il s’en punit bien cruellcmeni : et quelle deplorable vie que celle 
qui se consume dans d’aussi folles et d’aussi pcnibles agitations ! Je 
dtficrais sop ennemi le plus acharnc de lui suggerer, dans la position 
ou il est, un plus mauvais conseil que celui qu’d a pris de lui-memc, 
de se brouiller avec M. 11 time sans 1'ombre de sujer. J’avais tou- 
jours ete persuade qu’il prenait un r ort mauvais parti en prelerant 
TAngletcrre a d’autres asiles ; mais je ne m’attendais pas a une rcyo* 
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lutton aussi bizarre ct aussi prompte. II est aisc de prevolr qu*il ne 
pourra pas long- temps rcsider d,u]s ce delicieux scjour de Wootton, 
et que la premiere reforme tombera sur l’ami Davenport, la seconde 
sur la nation anglaisc. Mnis il n’est pas aussi aisc de predire en quel 
coin de la terre l’ami Jcan-Jacqucs pourra finir ses jours tranquille- 
ment. II parait demontre qxi’il mene avec lui un compagnon qui ne 
le peut souifrir en repos nolle part. T1 aura du moins pendant quel* 
ques mois la douce satisfaction de preparer une reponse non,$uccincte 
al’ Expose tut a net de JV1. Hume. Cela soutient d’autant. §i mes 
conjectures se verifienr, celui de tous ses amis et ennemis qui n'at- 
trape pas une bonne taloche dans cette reponse, pourra se vanter de 
J’avoir cchappe belle. 

‘ Jean-Jar ques est venu deux cents ans trop tard ; son vrai W etalt 
celui de reformateur, et il aurait cu Tame aussi douce que Jehan 
Chauvin Picard. Au scizicme siccle, il aurait fondc les freres Rous- 
ses ou Roussavicns, oil Jean* Jacquistcs ; mais, dans le r.6tre, on ne 
fait point de proselytes ; et toute la prose brulante n’engage pas l’oisif 
qui lit, a quitter le livre pour se mettre a la suite du prosateur. * 

Of the matters of fact recorded in these Chronicles, none, 
perhaps are more curious than the minute and authentic ac- 
count of the sufferings or performances of those unhappy wo- 
men called Convulsionctircs , who pretended to receive particular 
visitations of the Holy Spirit, during which, they either fell 
into violent convulsions, or were in c^Ftibly impelled to court 
certain severe bodily inflictions, at the hands of their spiritual 
confederates and assistants. M. Grimm has preserved an exact 
detail of what took place on two of these occasions, from the 
notes actually made out on the spot by M. de Condamine and 
M. dc Gastel, who found n ^ans to be present at the whole ex- 
hibition. The first scene was that of the crucifixion of the 
Sccur liachel and the ftcrur Fclicite, two women from thirty to 
forty years of nge, who were inwardly moved, as they pretend- 
ed, to exhibit this lively image of the passion of our Saviour, 
in a mean lodging in Paris, in August 1759. These two 
wretched creatures were actually nailed to two wooden crosses, 
through their hands and their feet, and continued fastened to 
them for upwards of three hours ; during which they sometimes 
pretended to slumber in a beatific trance, and at other times 
uttered a quantity of infantine nonsense and gibberish, asking 
for sweetmeats, and thieateuing and fondling the spectators, in 
lisping accents, and all the babyish diminutives of the nursery. 
The nails were at length drawn out, and a considerable quanti- 
ty of blood flowed from all the wounds ; afier washing and ban- 
daging which, the patients sate down quietly to a little repast in 
the midst of the aputnicnt. Although their votaries and ghost- 
ly adyi^cTS maintained that they experienced no pain, but, Oft 
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the contrary, the most exquisite delight from those operations, 
the respectable reporters concur in testifying that it was easy to 
see throughout that they were frequently in the utmost agony; 
anil that in driving in and drawing out the nails in particular, 
they could not refrain from all the contortions and wri things 
of the most dreadful suffering' — though they had the incredible 
fortitude and self-command to suppress any audible indications 
of theiV misery, and not to utter the least murmur or groan in 
the midst of their torments. A Iter tins tragedy, there was a kind 
of afterpiece by the inferior perfumers and pupils of this school 
of imposture. — Various women were stretched on the floor, and 
beat with bludgeons on tin* head and breast, and trodden vio- 
lently under the feet of their spiritual assistants, to ihcir infinite 
relief and gratification, as the nu. .agors of the spectacle most 
solemnly asserted — but with more < r le^s apparent dread and 
suffering, according to M. Grimm’s informers, as they had made 
a less or a greater progress in tins stiange and barbarous impos- 
ture. They bad also the points of swords pi\ ssed forcibly 
against their sides and bosoms; — and were not only miraculous- 
ly protected from wounds, but received the greatest consolation 
from the most serious and continued thrusting. This, it seems, 
illustrated in a wondeiful manner, the invulnerability of the 
church under all the persecutions of unholy power ! — and their 
insensibility to blows and kicking, tyj ified, in the same pitiable 
jargon, the insensibility of the worldly-minded to all the solici- 
tations and impulses of di\inc grace. 

The second exhibition, the particulars of which M. de Con- 
damine wrote down while it was going on, consisted in the cru- 
cifixion of the Sauir Franc;oFe and the Sceur Marie, — and a 
great deal of beating and thrusting with swords on the bodies 
of some of their unfortunate apprentices. M. de Condamine 
handled and examined the nails as they were driven in and taken 
out. They were rough and square, upwards of three inches in 
length, and entered the wood of the cross nearly half an inch; 
but little blood flowed on driving them in, but a good deal on 
their extraction. Franc; oise remained upwards of three hours 
on the cross ; which was shifted into a great variety of posture* 
during this period : But the Sauir Marie wanted faith or forti- 
tude to edify the beholders to the same extent — she shuddered 
at the fastening of the nails, and in less than an hour fairly cried 
out that she could stand it no longer, and must be taken down: — 
she was unfastened accordingly, and carried out of the chamber 
in a state of insensibility, to the no small discomfiture of her 
associate's. The spectacle was concluded with a still more un- 
fiu;ky performance. The Seur Franchise had announced that 
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God had commanded her on that day to burn the gown off her 
back, and had assured her of much comfort from the operation. 
After a great deal of grimacing accordingly, fire was actually 
set to her skirts — but, instead of appearing to experience any 
delight, the failing saint very speedily screamed out in terror; 
and they were obliged to pour wafer upon her petticoats, and 
carry her off half roasted — half drowned — and utterly ashamed 
of her exhibition. Tho«c horrible and degrading practices had 
been going on in the heart of Paris for upwards of twenty years. 
A feu profligate priests were supposed to be at the bottom of the 
contrivance : but all the agents, or victims rather, were women ; 
and such appears to have been their heroic constancy, and wil- 
ling devotedness, that it is difficult not to suppose that there was 
a mixture at least of real enthusiasm with their knavery : — and 
a combination, not quite unintelligible, of an actual illusion, 
with a design to impose upon others. Shortly after this visit of 
M. de Condamine, the exhibition was put down by the police. 

Among the eminent persons whose deaths arc recorded in 
this Chronicle, one of the most remarkable is Fontcnellc ; who 
departed this life in January 1 7/37, just one month before com- 
pleting his hundredth year. Ilis character, both personal and 
literary, is admirably given by M. Grimm. Utterly without 
heart, generosity or sympathy with any human being, he was 
extremely complaisant and amusing in general society — where lie 
dealt out his epigrams to the very last, with a neatness and vi- 
vacity that was extremely engaging ; and continued to be' uni- 
versally acceptable, without even pretending to take an interest 
in any thing but himself. 1 * the whole course of his long life, 
it was remarked of him, that he was never known either to 
laugh or to cry : and he even came at la^t it seems to make a 
boast of this insensibility. On one occasion, when a friend of 
his, in recounting some melancholy occurrence, involuntarily 
flied some tears, he inquired with alibeted alarm, what w r as the 
matter with him — and, upon being told that his feelings over- 
powered him, replied — 4 Your feelings ! — it is nou r about four- 
4 score years since l bade adieu to feeling, and to pastoral poetry/ 
Idle most decidedly characteristic story however, is that of the 
asparagus. He had a great liking, it seems, for this vegetable, 
/and preferred it dressed with oil. One clay a certain bon vivimt 
abbe, with whom he was extremely intimate, came unexpected- 
ly to dinner. The abbe was very fond of asparagus also — but 
hked his dressed with butter. Fontcnellc said, that for such a 
friend, there was no sacrifice of which lie did not feel himself ca- 
pable — and that he should ha\c half the dish of asparagus which 
ik e had just ordered for himself— and that half moreover should 
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l)e done with butter. While they were conversing together very 
lovingly, and waiting lor dinner, the poor abbe falls suddenly 
down in a fit of apoplexy — upon which Fontenelle instantly 
springs up, scampers down to the kitchen will: incredible .agili- 
ty, and bawds out to bis cook with eagerness, ‘ The whole with 
4 oil ! the whole with oil ! as at first ! 1 

Whije he was thus brutally indiderent to individuals, he did 
not even profess any regard for mankind in general. lie used 
frequently to say, that if lie held the most important truth like 
a bird in bis hand, lie thought he should rather crush it there, 
than let it take its II e was entiiely without any senti- 

ment of religion; ami altogether indifferent to posthumous 
glory or disgrace. If he had a paper in his bureau, the dis- 
closure of which would make his name infamous and detestable 
for ever, he said he would not take the trouble to destroy it, if 
he could be quite sure that it won’d never appear in his lifetime. 
A character of Mich revolting selfishness, could never have been 
tolerated, we think, in England, with whatever graces it might 
have been palliated — but, in France, where amusement was 
every thing, Ids wit and vivacity made him an universal favour- 
ite. M. Grimm has preserved one or two little specimens of his 
pleasantry. In one of the last years of his life, when talking iw 
a gallant manner to a beautiful young woman, he exclaimed, 
4 Ah Madam, if I were but four-core again I *■ — On another oc- 
casion, about the same time, when a contemporary of his, an 
old lady of an hundred and three, came to see him, and ob- 
served that Providence seemed to have forgotten him and her 
upon earth — he put his finger on his lips, with an air of affect- 
ed alarm, and said, 4 Hush ! do not put them in mind. ’ When 
he was just dying, some one having asked him if he fc It any 
pain, he answered i No — none but that of existing — Jo sens une 
* grande difliculte d’etre. ’ 

His literary character will be best given in the words of M. 
Grimm himself. 

4 M. de Fontenelle, est un de cos hommes rares, qui, ternoin pen- 
dant un siecle de toutes les revolutions de Pesprit humain, en a lui- 
memc operc quelques-unes, et prepare les causes de plusiems autres, 
sans genie, il doit tons ses succes a la clarte, a la nettete et a la 
precision de son esprit; a un certain style bnllaut, ingx nieux et flcjni 
dont il a etc le crc.iteur, et dont il j a cu depuis de si mauvais co- 
pistes. y — ‘ Son principal merite est dktvoir rendu le premier la philoso- 
phic popdlaire en France. I aw Mondts, P Hi don c dcs or aria , , et plu- 
sieurs autres ouvrages de M. de Fontenelle sont devenus des livres 
clasviques. Les gens du monde, alors si ignorans et si homes, les 
femmes naeme, dont les gouts et les occupations out une si grande 
fad urn ce dans re qui conceine IV sprit et Jes moeurs des Fran$ais> ont 
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puisc dans ses ouvrages les principes d’anc philosophic saine et eclairee. 
L’esprit philosophique, aujourd'hui si glncralement repandu, doit 
done ses premiers progres a M. de Fontenellr. Tout, jubqu’aux 
agremens de son style qu’un gout severe condamnerait sans doute, a 
contribuc a ctendre les limites de la lumiere, l’amour de la veule et 
Penipire de la raison. II est vrai que M. de Fontenelle, en nous e- 
clairant ainsi, a pense porter un coup funeste au gout de la nation. 
Son style, son coloris et sa maniere d’ccrirc ofFrent une vast? carriere 
au faux bel esprit ; et si ses opinions et celles de M. de la Mothe 
eussent prevalu dans le public sur le cri plus fort de la nature, et sur 
Peffbt tranquille, mais constant de ses beautes, e’en etait fait de notre 
gout ; nous aurions vu renaitre lc siecle des Voiture et d’autres ccri- 
vains plus minces encor. Nous aurions bientot ressemble a ces onfans 
qui troqueraient volontiers l’Hercu!c*Farnese on la Venus de Mcdicis 
contre line poupce de nos boutiques de la rue Saint-IIonore. * 

That this dreadful consummation did not take place, M. 
Grimm thinks was entirely owing to the providential appear- 
ance of Voltaire, whose style, at once brilliant and natural, ex- 
hibited a model, in comparison with which, the false glitter and 
eternal epigrams of Fontenelle could not fail to appear paltry and 
contemptible ; and he really seems to think, that the formation of 
such a style was a matter of mere accident, and depending alto- 
gether upon the peculiar talent and temperament of an individual. 
In all this we think the Baron is a little out of his philosophy. 
A taste for little prcttincs^es and strained ingenuity, is one of the 
slages by which the literature of all nations must pass in its pro- 
gress to perfection ; and at which there is no instance, we be- 
lieve, of any one ever stopping short. In this country wc got 
over it in the time of Cowley and Waller; and Drydcn was not 
more their natural successor than Voltaire was that of Fonte- 
uelle. The progress, inde« d, is not less uniform in individuals 
than in communities: all lads of* sixteen are smitten with false 
points of wit and turns of ingenuity; and all that arc good for 
any thing get over that propensity by the time they are five-and- 
twenty. The theory of all this too is almost as obvious as the 
fact is certain. Art, while it is new, is considered as an object 
of admiration in itself, and for its own sake : — when it is more 
familiar, it is valued only as the means for attaining ail end. In 
the first stage, it is ostentatiously displayed ; in the latter, it is 
sought to be concealed ; and as the progress from novelty to fa- 
miliarity may be taken for a necessary progiess in all arts of im- 
portance, so, this change in the sentiment with whiefy its dis- 
play is regarded, may be safely considered as equally certain and 
inevitable. M. Griinm, however, is not the less correct in his 
character of Fontenelle and Voltaire ; nor can any thing be bet- 
r expressed than his brief summary of the peculiarities of the 
former. 
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4 Le simple, le naturcl, le vrai sublime ne le touchaicnt point; 
u’etait une langue qu’il n’entendait point. J’ai eu souvent occasion 
de remarqucr que clans tout ce qu’on lui contait ou disait,il attendant 
toujours l’epigramme. Insensible a tout autre genre de beautc, tout 
ce qui ne finissait pas par un tour d’esprit, ftait nui pour lui. 11 a- 
vait vu tous les grands hommes du sieele de Louis XIV ; il a\ait Ct€ 
leur contemporain et nieme leur rival. II en parlait peu. Je pre- 
sume rjujil ne faisait pas grand cas do Moliere et de Racine. Pour 
La Fontaine, il n’en parlait jamais sans en dire du mal. II y a ce- 
pendant tel vers de La Fontaine que j'aimerais mieux avoir fait, que 
tous les ouvrages de Fontenelle ensemble. * 

The personal character of Louis XIV. has seldom been mor« 
justly represented than in the following short paragraph ; nor 
indeed were we aware that public opinion in France had settled 
so early into so sober an estimate of that long flattered sove- 
reign. 

6 L’epoque de son regne est sans doute mcrveijleuse ; mais quel 
merits d’etre le contemporain de Turerme, de Colbert, de Corneille* 
de Moliere et dc La Fontaine, si Von ne part age leur gloirc par 
queiques qualites superieures, ou du moins solidei. La posterity 
ne verra en Louis XIV qu'im liommc sans esprit, assess port6 aux 
gpandes clioses, mais pedant ; asst*/ honnete homme, mais rendu sot 
i - r injiiste a force d adulation ; abyme dans un tas de prejuges plus 
plats les uns que les autres ; cioyant pouvoir creer u volonte les gens 
de genie dans toutes les classes, et nc pouvant jamais se depetrer de 
I’empirc des femmes et des pretres. ' 

His greal airs of authority are noticed too with becoming spi- 
rit ; and happily contrasted with the proceedings of another so- 
vereign — to whom, indeed, it must always be easier to find a 
contrast than a parallel. 

* On cite encore le jour ou Louis XIV vint au parlemont en bottos 
fortes, le fount a la main, pour faire enregistrer ses edits, Il etait 
du devoir de M. de Voltaire de rclevcr l’jndecence de cette action, 
au lieu de faprouver. Je ny vois non de grand. Les bottes no 
vont aux rois qu’a la tote de lours armees. J’aime mieux voir Hen- 
ri IV venir au parlenicnt pour porter des edits bureaux, et observant 
au gortir du palais que le peuple ne criait pas vivo le roi, revenir 
clicz lui triste, et dire a ses court isans: iis ne sont pas contens de 
moi, ils ne m’ont ricn dit ; et puis rctourner tout d’un coup au palais 
pour retirer ses edits, disant : J1 vaut mieux que je n’aie point d 'ar- 
gent, et qu'ils soient contc ns. Voila des traits que rhistorien doit 
consacrer dans ses lastes, et que la posterite doit honorer de ses 
larmes. ’ 

If he is sober and neutral in his estimate of the sovereign, it 
must be admitted, we think, that lie gives way to a little spleen 
on the subject of the favouiitc ; — and indeed he is candid enough 
to confess it. 
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6 Madame de Maintenon, 1 says he, 1 Madame de Maintenon est 
une de mes aversions ; ct la lecture des Souvenirs n’a pas augmente 
mou gout pour elle. On voit daiiS toutes ses actions le manege, les 
rrnrurs et les sentimens d’une femme de chainbve bien adioite, bien 
souple, bien artificicuse qui, a force de petites intrigues devotes, 
parvint erdin a faire de la cour une garde-robe. Tout, durintson 
regne, a un air si triste, m f.ubalterne, si bourgeois, qu’on ne peut 
y parser sans degout, Ses defenseurs disent quelqiu fois quo le che- 
min qu’elle a fait prouve soul son merite supericur ; mais Je <!e nic. 
II est vrai que de veuve d r un Scarron, devenir rcine de France, c’csl 
franchir le plus grand intervallc possible; mais ii n’a faliu pour cola 
qu’assoeier les petits artifices de Pambition aux petite^ pratiques do 
la devotion. En general, il n’est pas si difficile aux petite* ames de. 
faire une fortune edatante, il lest bien plus aux grande* ames tl\:r- 
river a la place que lour merite leur lusigne. D’abord i’elcvation 
des sentimens est prcsquC toujours un obstacle insurmontable a la 
fortune ; elle vous prive dc mille moyens d’araneement aises et surs; 
lYbprit numc est nuisible. 9 — c II n’est pas croyable ce que l’iin- 
portunite seule sait obtenir ; et quel est fhomnie d ’esprit qui saehe 
ctre importun comme il faut ? ’ — 1 Le Marechal de 15 elle Isle disuit 
qu’il etait csscntiel de ne jamais perdre de vue aucur. de ses projets. 
C’cst en suivant cette maxime qu’il purvint, a Page de soixante-dix 
ans, a la place de secretaire d’etat de la guerre ; e’etait un peu tarli, 
mais e’etait avoir rtussi. Madame de Maintenon avait sans doute 
la mime maxime. * 

ITe is more indulgent, and, we are persuaded, more just to 
a far superior certainly, though less fortunate female — we mean 
Madame De Staal, whose charming Memoirs lie thus charac- 
terizes within a few days a fur their first publication. It is a 
great thing for a contempora y to anticipate thus correctly the 
decision of posterity ; and to pronounce a sentence on a new* 
book, which, after seventy years, may still be adopted without 
changing a syllable, as that of all its intelligent readers. 

4 La prose de M. de Voltaire a part, je n’en connais pas de plus 
agreable que celle de Madame de Staal. Une rapidite ctonnante, 
line touche fine ct legere, des traits de pinceau sans nombre, des re- 
flexions neuvesj lines et vraies, un nature! et une chaleur toujours 
egalement soutenus* font le merite de ccs memoires, 'a un point 
d’autant plus eminent, quo l’historique qui cu fait le fond est peu 
interessant cn lur-meine, ct n’a d’autre charme que celui que lea 
graces legeres ct piquantes de Madame dc Staal repandent sur tout 
ce qu’cllcs manient. Voila done un niodele pour ceux qui se niilcnt 
d’ecrire des ipemoires. ’ — ‘ C’est dans son livre qu’ils doivcut etudier 
le secret de rendre interessans les plus petits details et les, plus indif- 
ferens en apparencc ; c’est d’elle qn’iis doivent apprendie (si toute- 
fois cela sapprend) l’art de nt* jamais dire que ce qu’il faut, et de le 
dii£ de la manicre la plus piquautc. Ces memoires serunt aiccrc 
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d’une utilite infinie aux jeuncs gens qui par leur naissancc ct par leur 
etat, etant destines a vivre dans le monde, ont intercut a en acqu£rir 
de bonne heure l’usage — cette science si difficile a definir, si pen 
stable dans ses principes, dont le premier est d’en changer toujours, 
et qui donne tout au tact et rien a la raison. Au^‘ suis-je bien per- 
suade qu’un pedant de Puniversite ou un bon n£goeiant, absorbe 
dans les details penibles dc ses calculs, qui, aprcs avoir lu les Me- 
moires de Madame de Staal, verrait PJoge que je viens d’en faire, 
ne manqberait pas de me supposer la tete tournee ; et, autant que 
jc puis m'y connaitre, je ne crois pas que ces memoires, qui ont uu 
succes si brillant ct si complet dans le monde, fassent jamais grande 
fortime ni dans la rue St.- Denis, ni dans la rue St. -Jacques. * 

‘ Nos faiscurs de portraits devraient bien allcr a recole chez Ma- 
dame de Staal ; elie fait ordinairement les situs en tiois lignes avee 
une verite etonnantc. Ellc conte toujours, ne lone et ne blame ja- 
mais dans ses remarques, ct presente inalgie cela la verite avec un 
art singulier, et que je ne connnis a personne ; bien plus, clle nc dit 
jamais que du bien de Madame la Duchcsse du Maine ; malgre cela, 
on ne peut pas s’empccher d’etre indigne de la conduitc de cette 
princesse a regard de Madame de StaaJ. ’ — ‘ Voici comment clle 
peint les honimes dont elle a occasion de parler en passant; e’est le 
portrait du premier president, J\I. do Mesmes : u C’etait un grand 
“•courtisan et un hoiume mediocre, d’un esprit ct d’une societe a- 
i{ greables, faible, timide, lempli dc ces deiauts qui aident a plaire 
“ et emptcheut de servir. ” Quel pinceau ! F 

M. Grimm gives us also a little history of this extraordinary 
woman. She was not pretty, lie says ; mid not even uncommon- 
ly plwasing in general society. »She had many lovers, however ; 
and the two persons lor whom she coil losses a partiality, are said 
to have been both very disagreeable. W ith all this she was a 
little suspected of gallantly: and when her book was about 
to be published, one of her friends asked her whether it really 
contained a full and fair disclosure of all her affairs of the heart. 

4 Je ne me suis point qu’en bustc, ’ repondit Madame De Staal, 
The Reveries of Marcchal Saxe are somewhat over praised, 
we think ; but there is a very spirited sketch of his character, 
though traced no doubt with a favourable hand. 

6 11 ctait un des plus beaux homines de son siccle ; sa figure re- 
unissait la majeste de fa taille, la noblesse des traits, la douceur 
d’une physionomic simple et heureuse. II faut compter parmi ses 
plus grandes qiulites, cette fermete inebranlable, cette inalterable 
tranquillitc d’espiit qui ne l’abandonnerent jamais. An milieu des 
plaisirs a Paris, il n’avait jamais perdu de vue son metier, il s’en oc- 
cupait toujours. A l’armce, il n’avait presque jamais rien a faire ; 
on eut dit que e’etait la son. temps de repos. Il se promenait la plu- 
part du temps dans son cabinet en robe de chambre. Il combinait 
aiasi ses operations en revant. La fcconditc de son genie ctait si 
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grande, qu’il ne se donna jamais la peine de preparer les ressources 
d'avance ; il etait sur de n’en point manquer, et e’est cette rtchessc 
qui lui donna une security si enticre : elle etait au point qu’il ne se 
souvenait plus distinctement du detail de ses journees les plus bril- 
lantes. II les traitait comme nous traitons nos jours ordinaires, dont 
les evenemens peu mcmorables lie laissent aucune trace dans l’esprit. 
Et je sais qu’au voyage qu’il fit en 174*9 a Berlin, pendant lequel le 
toi de Prusse le questionna beaucoup sur ses campagnes de Flandre, 
ce monarque parut mietix instruit sur plusieurs details que le mare- 
chal lui-mcme. II aimait le plaisir a 1’txces ; il s’eunuyait dans ce 
qu’on appclle la bonne compagnie; il n’y vecut point, et on lui en 
a fait un crime. Ceux qui out connu ce hcros out pu remarquer 
que cela venait de la hauteur qu’il avait dans Tame. Les projets de 
souverainete et d’independance ne Pont jamais quittc ; et son a'.ne 
alticre ne pouvant exiger dans le monde les egards dus aux princes 
et aux souverains, ne s:\vait pins s’accommoder que de subalternes 
et de femmes de plaisir ; d\iilleurs il etait bon, doux, modeste et 
simple. Taut de belles q indites ont cependant ete ternies par quel- 
ques vices. Le plus grand tort qn’il eut, a mon g re, s’etait de ne 
point croire a la vertu ni aux honnites gens. Ce terrible prejuge 
est cause qu’il a etc souvent entoure d'especes qui ont terni sa gloire, 
autant qu’il dependait de la bassesse de leur conduite . 9 

That there is nothing new under the sun, is a reflection which 
is more and more impressed upon us, the more minutely we are 
enabled to inform ourselves of the events and opinions of for- 
mer times. The same sanguine anticipations — the same ground- 
less alarms — the same indestructible prejudices — and the same 
infallible panaceas — continue, with slight modifications, to a- 
muse and occupy the spirit of successive generations; while the 
world goes on in its own grand and undisturbed progression, to 
the equal disappointment of the enthusiast and the alarmist. — 
Modern readers will scarcity believe, that, so long ago as 1757, 
it was firmly believed by one set of zealots, that the progress of 
philosophy was ju->t about to bring on a millennium of wisdom 
and peace ; and by another, that all the philosophers of the age 
were leagued in a conspiracy with traitors and adventurers, to 
tubveit the foundations both of morality and good government; 
— and that, in the midst of all this, political speculators could 
perceive that Europe was on the eve of an eventful revolu- 
lution, — and that the discontents of Au c tria, and the jealousy 
of Prussia, were threatening again to change the face of the 
world. IIow often the same hopes and fears — the same visions 
and conjectures, have agitated the world in earlier timafi, we have 
no correct means of ascertaining; — iiQr how often they arc yet 
destined to recur, for the excitement of future generations. — But 
the work before us establishes abundantly, that they were all 
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current at tlie period we have mentioned, — at least fifty years be- 
fore most of our contemporaries suppose them to have first ori- 
ginated. 

‘ 11 me semble, ’ says M. Grimm in 1757, ‘ que le dixdiuitieme 
siecle a surpas&c tous les autres dans Jes eloges qu’il Vest pmdigue a 
lui-nieme. Quelques pas que la raison Immaine a fait- veis line phi- 
losophic plus epuree, nous out clonne le change a cut egard. ’ — 4 Le 
vulgaire n’en est pas moms livre aux pr- juges et a la deraison. Sin* 
huit ccnf millc habitans que coutient la villi; dc Paris, h peine ea 
trouverez-vous quelques ceutaincs qui s'occuprnt des lettros, des arts 
ct de la saine philosophic ; tout le reste est absorbe dans Ten ear 
et dans le lanatisme quelle engendre, ou degrade par foisivetc, la 
parcsse et la sutietc de* plaisirs. ’ 

4 Je suis done bien cloigne d’imaqmei (pie nous touchons au siecle 
de la raison, eL peu s’Cn faut quo je no croic PEurope menaeve de 
quelque revolution sinistre, &c .' — 4 Tonte l’Alicmagnc est cm armrq 
cinq cent miile Allentands vont s'asvi mbler pour sVnlfctuer sans su- 
jet. Les pretentions de la mabon cP A utrielie, la jalousie du roi dr 
PrussC, changeront peut-elie la lace de PEurope. ’ 

How nuuii more like I In* y\ir 17i). 3 than tJie \i*ar 1755 are 
the following just observations • 

4 Les choses out tic police* an point qu’il n’y a point d’liomme 
i noplace anjourd Lei qui ne regarde les piogics de la Flnlosophi 
panni nou* t omme la soma e de tons not m,m\ c t commc la cause dc 
la plus grande partie de* ma'dieuis qui out accuhlc la Prance depub' 
quelques annees. On croirait cpie les causes qui nous out lait perdiv 
ha hatadlcs de Koshach et de Minden, qui out open' la destruction 
ct ia perte de nos flotKs, sont asse/ imniediatcs et asscz mamfestes. 
Mais si \ous consulted Pesprit de la cour, on vous diia que cY>t a 
ia nouvelle philosophic qu’il f.mt attribuer ces inalheurs ; cjuo dost 
clle qui a eteint f esprit nulitaire, la soumission avcuglc, ct tout cc 
qui produisait j ad is dc guilds homines ct des actions gloricuses .i la 
Prance. Ln vain diraji-cm epic; lorsque la loi est en ugueur, c[iu* la 
justice pioaie au chon des min. sires dc l’ctar, que le meiite est re- 
compense, que la mcdiomte ct fintrigue n’obtvnnent pas les hoc- 
i.eurs de la vertu et des talens, 1 e?prit de la nation, le gout d< Li 
gioirc ( t des gi andes choses -e conservent et sc pcipctucut de si •ch- 
in Mede. En \am ohscrvcrait-on qu il y a pins de cent ans que 1 - 
peuple anglais est plus cd.uic que nous ne le serous jamais ; que, 
quoiqu’il ait ee des Hobbes, de* Collins, des Locke, et qu’il ail 
cneoie au join d’lmi des Ilium* et des Johnson, eda n’a pourtant pa. 
empCclul Pinfantcrie anglaec de turn*, a la journoe de Minden, contir 
les efforts de Ia nieiileme c.»\ah rie de Prance, et de icmpoiter line 
victoire memorable. Le picpige contre la philosophic est hop bun 
etabli pour fider a de> remanmcs m sensfes, et ne peut manque i de" 
prodoiro scs cfets ordinaire s. ’ 

Tliere is a gnat deal of metaphysical di.-emsion in the vi< 
lumes now l)d ire* u^, : in n ilicular a long anil v.w\ .’if- 

vt*L. ':\i 1 • ' *'• I'k X 
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mated defence of metaphysics, as compared with physics or 
geometry; which will readily he conceived to have been most 
refreshing to our Scottish entelechies ; though, for certain 
weighty reasons we do our national propensities the violence 
of passing it over with this slight notin'. There is likewise a 
spirited and sensible diatribe on the qualifications of ambassa- 
dors* in which the author laughs to scorn the vulgar idea of the 
importance of great cunning and duplicity ; and maintains, that 
with fair and upright proceedings, a frank and simple manner, 
and no more than a moderate and discreet reserve, more busi- 
ness will be successfully done in a week, than could be accom- 
plished by finessing and overreaching, in half a century. The 
grand talent for a diplomatist, he observes, is, that of pac # ‘iv- 
ving, quickly and correctly, the whole consequences of any mea- 
sure ; — and being able to impress most strongly on those with 
whom he has to deal, the advantages which thry will obtain by 
its adoption; — never dwelling upon any that me not real ad- 
vantages, — though he may be permitted to cast a little into 
shade those that w ill be gained by the other party. 

There is a liberal and reasonable dilatation on the character 
and condition of women ; — written neiii.er with the insulting con - • 
dc^cension of masculine superiority, nor the still more insulting 
exggerations of ordimuy gallantry ; but, at the same time, so 
much adapted to the peculiaiities of I'lench mannas and cus- 
toms, as not to be entirely applicable to the women of any oilier 
country. — All tint is essential to the formation of a sound opi- 
nion on this important subject, may be stated, however, we 
think, in a very short compa*-. 

Women have by nature a In da more sensibility — a little more 
modesty — and a little more impatience of intellectual application 
than men. In every other lopeet, they are, what circumstan- 
ces have necessarily made them; and all the qualities by which 
they may be distinguished in any country, or m any condition, 
may be distinctly referred to the education, the laws, and the 
treatment to which men have subjected them. Their inferiority 
in bodily strength, and the constitutional accidents by which 
they are so liable to be unfitted lor strenuous exertion, are no 
doubt tlie solid, though coarse, foundation of that actual power, 
which has enabled men to decide by what education, what laws, 
and what habitual treatment, their character and condition shall 
be determined. — If they really are such as displease our sex, 
therefore, we have ourselves only to blame; since ewe, and we 
only, have the power to controul the circumstances of which 
these are the necessary effects. 

The laws over all Europe arc pretty nearly the same; and ga- 
deeper into the question than we arc always willing to allow. Wo- 
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men arc universally incapable of political functions; and exclud- 
ed fioin the exercise of most honourable arid lucrative profes- 
sions. They are also universally postponed to males in regard 
to property; and during the life of their parents and their hus- 
bands, have generally no property at all. Thu result of -nil this 

is, that it is only by marriage, and by living tolerably with their 
husbands, that they can hope for any thing like independence, 
influence} or respectability, after the first bloom of their beauty, 
if they should happen to have any, is worn off. — They are natur- 
ally led, therefore, to consider an advantageous marriage, as the 
great end of their existence; and to cultivate all the arts, and 
virtues — and vices, which they think may enable them to secure 

it. They have all the excuses, in short, for entering into mer- 
cenary connexions, from which men arc excluded : But the ne- 
cessity of many mg within a certain period, has an unavoidable 
tendency, vve leal*, to form a character of some little art, — and 
is favourable to dissimulation at all events, and concealment — if 
liot to absolute simulation and deceit. 'Hie dependence in which 
they often continue, even after marriage, and the scantiness of 
tiie means which their legal incapacity s leave them for attaining 

• tlujjr objects, are not favourable t<> the acquisition of opposite 
qualities or the collection of the habiU they had previously been 
tempted to form. 

This is the chief root of all that is peculiar, and of all that U 
defective, in tiie character of women in this country; — for their 
education, and their opportunities of improving in society, are 
nearly as good as those of the men ; — and there is not much in 
the general conduct of the other sex towards them which cam 
fairly be said cither to degrade their understandings, or to taint 
their morality. In Trance, as M Grimm has justly observed, 
their education, and their general treatment from men, were 
far more objectionable. Without having the slightest oppor- 
tunity of seeing any thing of society, they were sent at once 
fiom the nursriy to the dull seclusion of a nunnery; and were 
taken out of it to marry some one whom they had scarcely seen, 
and were not expected to love ; and when thus plunged into 
a world of which they were utterly ignorant, and for which they 
had received no preparation, the geneial manners of all the men 
they met, whether married or unmarried, were such, as almost 
to exclude the possibility of their possessing thedomestic virtues* 
— or any others than those they did usually possess. 

‘ Quand on itflechit, * says M. Grimm, ‘ de bonne foi sur les 
malheuis inseparables de cette situation, bien loin de dire du mal 
des lemmes, on est tente de croire qu’elles sont en general beaticoup 
mieux nces que les homines. On nc saurait disconvenir qu'il en 
est un grand nwmbre qui ; cn depit de tous les obstacles, e# tfvpit dfc 

.X 2 
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nos cpigrammes et de notre morgue philosophique, jouissent de Tes- 
tirne publique, du prix et dcs honneurs dus a la vertu, Si c’est par 
un miracle que ce sexe aim able est preserve du naufrage, ce miracle 
lait honneur aux femmes . 9 

There is, in another place, a short dissertation on the good 
and evil of luxury, which is distinguished by all the author^ 
usual liveliness and ingenuity. He very wisely considers the 
question as one, in a great degree, of definition, and u r circum- 
stance's. 

* Dans le fait, tout est luxe. Jean-Jacques Rousseau a raison dc 
reg aider le premier qui mit dcs sabots com me un homme qui intro- 
duisit le luxe dans son pays ; mais c^la mcme devait lui apprendre 
a nous passer nos souliers et les bouclcs d’or ou de diaman? avec 
lesqnelles nous les attachons. Idun est aussi naturel que Rautrc 
ou plutot n’en est qu’une suite- necessaire. L’etat de maladie est un 
etat de luxe; car il y a des peuple* entiers qui ne le connaissent 
pas ; parmi ces peuples, il n’y a que deux manicres d’etre, vivie o * 
mourir. Durant le premier de ces ctals, on se ent quelqueioi-, pla, 
ou moins dispos ; mais on ne suit ce que c c-t quo de se couche? ou- 
tre deux draps, et d’appelcr un hnmme qui, en vertu d’un cert.ru 
titre et en consequence de certains systemes, ordonne dc certains re 
modes dont il ne connait pas refret, contre des maux dont il igp< a* 
la cau^e. De luxe des mcdecins serait trCs-bon a retranchcr dans ir. 
gouvernement cclaire, si Ron en connaissait les moytiis. 

‘ Le luxe etait etccssif dans Rome, sou., \c r.one d'Augos’e , 
mais il etait bien different du notre. Je lie sais si la somptnosita cl- 
tables romaines peut entrer en quelque comparison avec la recher- 
che des notres ; mais je sais qu’on ne pent comparer leurs dt pen ; 
en habits et en commodhes a relies que nous Faisons aujourd’hid 
Les besoins sont si multiplies, qu’encore une fois, rhomme qoi v«t 
le plus simplement met a contribution Rindustrio de tonte , les par- 
ties du monde, et cju’il ne pcutgueie rien arriver dans 1 Indc et clan, 
les iles sous le vent, dont je ne ressente l’influence dans un cure do 
trois ou quatre toises, cn tout sens, que j’occupea Pans, rue Neuve- 
de- Luxembourg. 

4 Le luxe ctant si different d’un age a un autre, d’une nation a 
une autre, ses rcsultats in* sauraient etre les memes dans lous let 
temps. Mi j’occupo, mui, petit particulier, pour ma subistence et 
inon entretien, plus de bras que n’en mettait en ceuvre un consul, un 
preteur de Rome, il est impossible, par exernple, que les peuples 
moderncs entreprennent d’aussi grands travaux que les peuples an- 
ciens. Il nous laut trop de tailleurs, de tis ^rans, de rubamers, de 
parfumeurs, de perruquiers, de manufacturiers de toute espece, pout 
qu’il nous reste ass tv. de bras pour des monumens publics. Un edile 
de Rome aura ete en crat de donrt r des fetes plus magnifiques, plus 
reellement grandes qu’un roi de France, parce que celui-ci a dans 
ses etats un trop grand nombre de petits comrnis a qui d faut des 
manchettes de dentelles et du galon sui l’habit. Il est evident que 
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deux genres de luxe si divers doivent produire des effets bien dille* 
rens dans les morurs et sur les esprits, et cette reflexion seule suffit 
pour juger quel cas il faut faire des ecrits qui raisonnent sur le luxe 
en general, et qui appuient lours raisnnnemens de faits tires au ha- 
sard de l'hisloiie de diflerens siccles. * 

One of the most amusing passages in the work, is that where 
the worthy Baron, in a violent fit of spleen we suppose, falls loul 
of the. i riven t ion of printing; and enlarges, with a whimsical in- 
genuity woi thy of Joan- Jacques himself, on the manifold evils that 
have arisen from the prevailing habit of reading. When hooks 
were rare, and but lew people could read them, those few, he 
ohst*ne-, were persons of knowledge and discernment ; and the 
> k''j * adapted their compositions to the taste of that select par- 

* \ . Now, when we all w rite for the Public, we feel that we write 
lor the \ulgir, the stupid, and the prejudiced ; and are tempt- 

<i, if not compelled, to deal in false reasoning, false wil, and 
1 *Le oloqttoi^e, f'* obtain their approbation. Besides, when Ji- 
U\:. me w;e ol mc.v difficult attainment, it was confined to per- 

* oils ot a hig^o- i ink, and more indnidunl dignity and import— 
•nee; ?'i ' I cot qui i . 1 1 v assumed a more exalted tone than can 
pgssdih, oe nrm.t fined, \v hero every hospital boy not only judges 
>f t lie woiks «,f men <d genius, but takes his [dace beside them 

tin kb »'n y ci«ui on the bookseliei \ counter. In the remarks 
I'm* follow, L* ■u»ver, there is a greater Ibnndatiou of justice. 

'■ La k'ct.itc v j it cloven ue chez nous line espcco d’occupation re- 
glee; les pci -amnes do la plus giandc distinction et les mieux elevees, 
y condiment une p.ulie coiiMJcrable do ieur temps, et il n’y cn a 
point qui n’aient a regretter plus ou nioins le temps employe ;i la 
WVjio des mauvais livres. Mais nVut-on jamais lu quo des ouvra- 
s es superieurs, nen n’est plus coutraire au genie^que l’usage de lire 
par h ibitude. Le genie vent tester recueilli et concentre en lui- 
iucujc ; les idees des autre s se dLsipent, emoussent les siennes et en 
oteru l’originalite, et pour ainsi dire la virginitc. Il fant des alinicns 
a tin cspnt Mipdrieur, niais il lui en faut peu. Il doit lire, mais 
avec une extreme sobiictc ; et j’oserais poier en fait, que Phenime 
du plus grand genie no pourrait lire habitucllemcnt pendant trois 
a ns dc suite, sans devenir un ccrivain commnn et ordinaire. Voilii 
pourquoi nous avons si peu d’autcurs oiiginaux; au lieu que les 
nnciens ne lisant que pen, a pics avoir ctudie pendant leur jeunesse 
dans les ecoles, ne pouvaieut rnanquer de produire des ouvrages de 
genie, quand par hasard ils se sentaient tournientcs par leur demon 
de creer et dk'crire. Le gout n’a pas etc mieux menage par la 
multiplication des livrer. Commc rimprimene en a fait une pro- 
fession, on a cherchc des methodes, des patrons, des tours de me- 
tier, et la manicre de faire un li v; e est devenuc un art de man- 
truvie, commc celle de fabriquer du drap ou de la toile. C’est ce 
^uc nous appelons la nLthode, ct cn quoi nous pjetundons avoir un£ 
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grande superiority sur les anciens. Pauvres sots que nous sommes, 
de prendre ainsi Tart trivial d'echafauder, pour le pouvoir dc pro- 
duire un bel edifice. II n'y a dans nos livres methodiques ni cha- 
leur, ni trait, ni vue, ni genie ; en revanche, Pesprit de dissertation, 
de division, de discussion y abonde avec Pennui. * 

The Baron de Grimm is very favourable to English literature 
and English talent, throughout all this Correspondence. He 
prefers our novels beyond all degrees of comparison io* those 
of his own country; and thinks that Shakespeare and Lillo 
came far nearer the standard of dramatic perfection, than any 
French writer whatsoever. lie gives unbounded praise to the 
historical productions of Dr Robertson ; and speaks of Hume* 
as among the most illustrious of European philosophers. Ri- 
fchardson is treated, and not without reason, as the greatest in- 
ventor of the age; and Fielding, as we have already seen, is, 
by a still bolder senteuce, placed above the level of Rousseau. 
Thomson is mentioned repeatedly as a poet celebrated over all 
Europe ; and the letters of Lndy Mary Woftley are commemo- 
rated with due praise — in defiance of the unpopularity she had 
earned from the ladies of Paris, by pronouncing them less beau- 
tiful than those of Circassia, and testifying against their manner 
of arranging their rouge. We have also a great deal of Lord 
Chatham, and his eloquence ; and it is the opinion of the Baron, 
that there are grounds for instituting an ingenious parallel, al- 
ter the manner of Plutarch, between the character of that great 
f-tatesman, and that of Oliver Cromwell ! — By far the most dis- 
tinguished of our countrymen, however, in his opinion, and in- 
deed of all the individuals whom he mentions, is David Garrick ; 
and the testimony which is here borne to bis inimitable talents, 
jnves us, we will confess, a stronger impression of his excellence, 
than the suspected praises of any of the laudatotes tent pons acti 
among our own countrymen. * The English/ says M. Grimm, 

4 aie a little given to exaggerate the merit of all the excellence 
they produce; but in this instance they have been guilty of no 
exaggeration. Garrick is in reality above all the praise that 
can be bestowed on him. He must be seen, to be at all under- 

* He takes notice of a ludicrous blunder in the first translation 
of this author's history. He had observed of our early feudal go- 
vernment, that * it had a considerable rcseml’ance to a Polish aris- 
* tocracy ; 9 which the learned translator thought fit to render ‘ re- 
« semblat assez a une aristocratic poke!* We remember a small 
&li3p of the same kind being made by a great scholar in this city 5 
who, in translating from one of the French chymists, took into hts 

t d, by an unlucky synceresis, to render ‘ le precipitat per se — the 
van precipitate. ' 
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stood ; and he who has not seen him, caiinot know what act- 
ing is . 9 

4 Cet acteur est le premier et !e seul qui ait rempli tout ce que 
nnon imagination attendant et exigeait d*un comedien ; et il m’a de- 
montre, a m* grande satisfaction, qtie les idees qu’on se forme de 
la perfection ne sont pas aussi chuneriques que certaines gens a t£te 
etroite voudraient nous le persuader : ii if y a point de limites que le 
gcni^nl franchise * f 

This great performer spent the better part of a year at Paris; 
and M. Grimm seems fully to have understood his character. 
He says it was a standing maxim with him, that no man could 
play tragedy well who had not an equal capacity for comedy. 
He speaks of his petulant vanity, his restlessness, and his pro- 
pensity to eternal mimicry and imitation. Riding one evening 
through the Bois de Boulogne with Preville, the great French 
actor, he said all at once, 4 Now I am going to personate a 
* drunk man — do you the same ; ’ — and instantly he threw him- 
self into such attitudes and movements, as brought all the peo- 
ple to their doors, full of fear, pity, and derision. When they 
had got into a lonely part of the road, he threw off’ his intoxica- 
tion, and began to laugh: — 4 Well, 1 said Preville, ‘ did not I 
1 do tolerably well ? 7 — 4 O yes, ’ replies Garrick, 4 very vrell in- 
4 deed— but you were not drunk in the legs ! 7 Such was the 
habitual nicety of his observation. 

There is a reasonable allowance of anecdotes and bon mots 
scattered through these volumes; but we find it difficult to hunt 
them up among four thousand great pages of speculation ; and 
our readers must be satisfied with such a poor specimen as wc 
can hit upon in turning over a few leaves. Tht gallant extra- 
vagance of M. Bouret is the first that strikes us. M. Bouret 
was a Fanner-general, who had made an immense fortune. A 
lady to whom he had some obligation, agreed one day to dine 
with him ; but being rigorously confined to a milk diet, begged 
that lie would bring no green peas to his table, as the sight of 
them might tempt her to transgress her regimen. It was then 
the season when green peas sold lor their weight in gold, — and 
Bouret promised that none should be offered to her. On enter- 
ing the porch, however, he took occasion to point out to her 
a fine red cow, which he had provided for her accommodation; 
and, before this cow there was a vast tub full of green peas, on 
which she was most luxuriously browsing. — We think we have 
seen this story somewhere else : But there is another of the same 
personage, which we take to be original. His Most Christian 
Majesty, it seems, condescended to pay an annual visit to this 
magnificent publican. On his arrival in the year 17G0, the first 
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thing he saw was a hook superbly bound in two great folios, and 
titled on the back 4 Le Vrai Bonlieur. ’ Inside there was written 
upon every page, these words, and no more, 4 Le Roi est venu 

I chez Bouret , 1 with the date of a separate year to every en- 
try, from 1760 to 1810 - and, even then, there was no finis to 
this interesting treatise, but only 4 The end of the Second Vo- 
4 lume. ’ We doubt whether a Chinese Mandarin copld have 
devised a more cumbrous and extravagant scheme of adutation. 

There is something ludicrous in the dying words ascribed by 
the wits of Paris to old Ilestaut the grammarian. After spend- 
ing fourscore years in settling the conjugation of the irregular 
verbs, he is said to have expired with this observation, * Jc m’en 
4 vuis done, on je mYn vns (car il n’y a rien dc decide la des$ua) 
4 faire ce grand vojage del’autre monde. ? — There arc also some 
very good mots of La Fontaine ; but we can only veGollcet one. — 
A worthy antiquary was one day edifying the academy with a 
monstrous long detail of the comparative prices of commodities 
at different periods, vvheu La Fontaine observed, 4 Get homme 
4 conrnit le pri\ dc tout — cxcepte le terns. 9 — Of Voltaire we 
hear rallior less in these volumes than in the former publication. 

II is works, however, arc criticized with great freedom and acute- 
ness as they appear. — The Puerile, it is positively asserted, was 
the joint work of the Patriarch and three female coadjutors, 
Madame De Chatelct being one. — There is a ludicrous ac- 
count of his crowning Madame cle Bocage vvi lh laurel one 
evening at supper, and pointing her out all the time to the de- 
rision of his* guest s by the most comical grimaces and contor- 
tions. The poor ladv, howe' t, was quite ravished with the 
honour, and published along account of it in the next edititiou 
of her works; to which she prefixed her own portrait with this 
modest legend, 4 Forma Venus, arte Minerva . 9 She preceded 
Mr Joel Barlow^ it seems, in writing a Cohnulnad , very nearly 
as illegible as his own. Voltaire happened to be in company 
with a pious old lady, when there came on a violent thunder- 
storm ; upon which she fell to her genuflexions, and screamed 
out, that it was on account of his impiety that she was put in 
tins danger ; and that she had no doubt the house that contain- 
ed him would be dashed to pieces on their heads. The Patri- 
arch, after some compassionate pleasantries, at length lost pati- 
ence, and said, 4 Saehc/, Madame, one j’ai dit plus dc bien cle 
Dieu dans un soul de mes vers, quo vous n’en penserez de votre 

J * 

vie*. • 

jHioi m c are t ome amusing stories of the deafness arid insatiable 
curiosity of M. de Condarnine, and the (iourthrie of the Che- 
valid* dc Lorenzi. It gives one a strong impression of the ex- 
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trcme freedom of French society, to find that Madame Grof- 
frin, discoursing one day on the different sorts of awkwardness, 
proceeded to illustrate her positions by pointing to this M. de 
Lorenzi and M. de Beriguy, who were both among her audi- 
tors, and desiring the company to observe ‘ que cclui-ci elaii 

* plus gauche de corps, et l'autre plus gauche d esprit— ce qiu 

* fourqit les deux points du sermon. ' 

3 Among the uniform penmnages de representation of French 
society, the Comte de Cajlus seems to have been regarded as a 
very gieat oddity, chief!} because Jic wore worsted stockings and 
thick shoes, with a plain cent, and spent most of his fortune in 
patronizing the arts, and domineering over the taste off his pro- 
teges. His death, however, it must be admitted, tev/.wi little sin- 
gular. Having been suspected of a want of orthodoxy, his near 
relations, and among the rest a pious bishop, were anxiously 
waiting during his last illness, for some opportunity of suggesting 
the propriety of some spiritual attentions, when he suddenly re- 
lieved them by saying, * I see perfectly that you wish to converse 
with me on 4 the stale of my khiI; j and when they were all de- 
lighted with this happy opening, he proceeded — i I am very 
4 sorry, however, to be obligul to inform you, that 1 actually 
4 have none.’ And, notwithstanding the fervent admonitions of 
the attendants, he persisted in this statement,— and maintained, 
with great seriousness, that it was a matter of which he was cer- 
tainly better entitled to judge than any one else. When redu- 
ced almost to the last extremity, lie still persisted in going out 
in his carriage, and eating and drinking all sorts of things as 
usual, — and ended with a bad pun on the name of lus parish 
priest. This worthy person, who was called M. Chapeau, hav- 
ing romc to see ldm the day before he died, the Comte told 
him with great politeness, that he need not come again till he 
was ^cnl for, which, however, would be very soon, lbr, as the 
weather was beginning to be bad, he rather thought he should 
not go out again 4 sans chapeau ; * and next day, accordingly, 
the cood \icar was sent for to bury him ! 

We must now, however, break off this gosdpping, for the pre- 
sent. * In our next Number we shall take a final and more scriolis. 
farewell of the Baron. In closing the book, we are struck with a 
remark made in the year 1 7.0 .3, — that the inherent vices of the 
Spanish government seem to condemn that nation for ever to 
a condition of imbecility and discomfort ; and (hat, from the 
lime of flannibal downwards, it seems rather to Iuve been the 
theatre and the prize o i foreign, valour and enterprise, than 9 
/it Id lor patriotic exertions. 
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Ani\ III, Essat PnaosorttiQUE sur les Probability Par 
M. le Comte Laplace, Chancelier, &c. Paris, 181L 

Tt is to the imperfection of the human mind, and not to any 
irregularity in the nature of things, that our ideas of chance 
and probability arc to be referred. Events which to one man 
seem accidental and precarious, to another, who is better in- 
formed, or who has more power of generalization, appear Ito Be 
Tegular and certain Contingency and verisimilitude are there- 
fore the offspring of human ignorance, and, with an intellect of 
the highest order, cannot be supposed to have any existence. 
Jin fact, the laws of the material world have the same infallible 
operation on the minute and the great bodies of the universe; 
find the motions of the former arc as determinate as those of the 
latter. There is not a particle of water or of air, of which the 
condition is not defined by rules as certain as that of the sun or 
the planets, and that lias not described from the beginning a 
trajectory determined by mechanical principles, subjected to'the 
law of continuity, and capable of being mathematically defined. 
This trajectory is therefore in itself a thing foiowahlc , and would 
be an object of science to a mind informed of all the original 
conditions, and possessing an analysis that could follow* them 
through their various combinations. The same is true of every 
atom of the materia] world; so that nothing but information 
sufficiently extensive, and a calculus sufficiently powerful, is 
wanting to reduce all things to certainly, and, from the condi- 
tion of the world, at an\ one instant to deduce its condition at 
the next ; nay, to integrate the formula in winch those momen- 
tary actions are included, and to express all the phenomena that 
ever have happened, or ever will happen, in a function of dura- 
tion reckoned from any given instant. This is in truth the 
nearest approach that we can make to the idea of Omniscience; 
of the Wisdom which preside# over the least as well as the great- 
est things ; over the falling of a stone as well as the revolution 
of a planet; and which not only numbers and names the stars, 
but even the atoms that compose them. 

The farther, accordingly, that our knowledge has extended, 
the more phenomena have been brought from the dominion 
of Chance, and placed under the government of physical causes; 
and the farther off have the boundaries of darkness been car- 
ried. It was, says M. Laplace, of the phenoinena^not sup- 
pose&to be subjected to the regulation of fixed laws, that super- 
stitioA took hold, for the purpose of awakening the fears and 
enslaving the minds of men. The time, adds he, is not far dis- 
tant, when unusual rains, or unusual drought, the appearance 
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of a comet, of an eclipse, of an aurora borealis, and, in general, 
of any extraordinary phenomenon, was regarded as assign of the 
anger of heaven ; and prayers were put up to avert its dan- 
gerous consequences. Men never prayed to change the course 
of the sun or of the planets, as experience would have soon 
taught them the ineflicacy of such supplications. But those 
phenofnona of which the order was not dearly perceived, wore 
thought to be a part of the system of nature which the Divinity 
had not subjected to fixt laws, but had left free, for the pur- 
pose of punishing the sins of the world, and warning men of 
their danger. The great comet of 14>56 spread terror over all 
Europe, at that time alarmed by the rapid successes of the 
Turks, and the fall of the Greek empire; and the Pope directed 
public prayers to be said on account of the appearance of the co- 
met, no loss than the progress of Mahomet. 

It is curious to remark how different the sensations have been 
which, after four revolutions, this same comet has excited in the 
world. Halley having recognized its identity with the comets 
of 1531, 1607, 1682, showed it to be a body revolving round 
the sun in 75 years nearly ; he foretold its return in 1758, or 
Hhe beginning of 1759, and the event has verified the most 
remarkable prediction in science. Comets have since ceased 
to be regarded as signs of the Divine displeasure ; and every 
body must have remarked, with satisfaction, how far the comet 
of 1811 was from being viewed with terror, (in this country at 
least), even by the least instructed of the people, and from ex- 
citing any sentiment but admiration of its extraordinary beauty. 
The dominion of Chance is thus suffering constant diminution ; 
and the Anarch Old may still complain, as in Milton, of the 
encroachments that are continually making on his empire. 

Probability and chance are thus ideas relative to human ig- 
norance. The latter means a series of events not regulated by 
any law that we perceive. Not perceiving the existence of a 
law, we reason as if there were none, or no principle by which 
one state things determines that which is to follow. The 
axiom, or, as it may be called, the definition, on which the 
doctrine of Probability is founded, is, that when any event may 
fall out n certain number of ways, all of which, to our appre- 
hension, are equally possible, the probability that the event will 
happen with certain conditions accompanying it, is expressed 
by a fraction, of which the numerator is the number of the in- 
stances favourable to those conditions, and the denominator the 
number of possible instances. Thus, the probability of throw- 
ing an ace with one die is denoted by as there are six ways 
jiiat the event may turn out, and only one in which it can be aa 
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arc. With two dice, the chance of throwing 2'aces is ^ ; as 
each face of the one ace may be combined with any face of the 
other. Certainty is denoted here by unity ; it is what happens 
when all the cases arc favourable to the condition expected, ami 
when the numerator and denominator of the fraction are the 
same. It were absurd to say, that the sentiment of belief pro- 
duced by any probability, is proportional to the fractioi], which 
expresses that probability ; but it is so related, or ought to be 
so related to it, as to inciease when it increases, and to dimi- 
nish when it diminishes. 

The calculation of Probability is therefore a very ingenious 
application of mathematical icnsoning, in order to substitute for 
that certainty which is cjiiite beyond our reach, the degree of 
evidence that the case admits of, and to reduce this to a system 
of accurate reasoning. The thing obtained is only probability ; 
but we have a certainty as to the degree in which it exists. 

The invention of this calculus does not go far back. It is 
true, that wherever there* have been games of chance, and they 
have been in all countries from the rudest to the most civilized, 
there must have been some numerical estimate formed of the 
probability of certain event*, by which the stakes and the ex«* 
pectat'mns of the gamesters must have been regulated. The 
principle just stated, must therefore with more or less distinct- 
ness have been long recognized ; but nothing like a system of 
reasoning founded on it is to be found before the time of Fer- 
mat and Pascal. IlrvnnKNs was the next after these two il- 
lustiieus men who treated of this matter in a treatise, De Ha - 
iweinns in Ludo Alctc . Sever.. 1 other mathematicians, IIud- 
pes and m: Witt in Holland, Halley in England, applied 
the same calculus to the probabilities of human life, and the 
latttr published the first tables relative to that object. James 
liuRvoi’n.iA, about the same time, proposed and resolved many 
problems concerning probabilities, and composed the treatise 
entitled At: s Conjecianth , which was not published till 171^, some 
years alter his death. This work is worthy of thc^high reputa- 
tion of the author, who treats in it of the probability which a 
succession of the same events, at any time, gives of its conti- 
nuance; and he was the first to demonstrate a proposition con- 
cerning the indefinite multiplication of casual events, to which 
we shall again have occasion to advert. Monmokt published 
an estimable work on the same subject, Essai snr les Jeux de 
lizard; and Dj.moiyiu: followed with his treatise on the Doc - 
t$inc of Chances, which first appeared in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for i 7 ! 1 , but was ufurwnrds published in three edi- 
tions, which the author succc lively improved. This work 
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is the first that mentioned the theory of recurring scries , * 
subject of such importance in algebra, and connected with 
so many of the discoveries which have since been made in the 
calculus of Pi nit e Differences. La Place docs great justice 
to il, and has entered into an analysis of the part that relates 
to scries. Demojvhe gives a demon stration of the theorem 
of Beunouilli, just referred to, which, in a series of events, 
servfs \o connect the future and the past. Several other mathe- 
maticians, and particularly La Grange, have been attracted by 
the results which this theory offered, and by the difficulty of the 
problems it suggested, which seemed in many respects to require 
a new application of analysis. The last who has treated of it, 
is our author himself, in a large work in quarto, entitled, Thco- 
tie Analytic] tie des Probabititcs, published at Paris in IN 12. The 
essay now under review, is an abstract of this last, containing 
an account of the more important conclusions deduced in ii, to- 
gether with many general and profound remarks on the princi- 
ples of the calculus, and their application to the reseat cites of 
philosophy, as well as to the affairs of life. 

The analytical work contains some valuable improvements in 
.this branch of the mathematics. We lnve adverted to the use 
made by Dl-Wouke, in his work on C hances, of the series, 
called Recurring, in which the coefficient of each term is form- 
ed in the same manner from the coefficients of a certain num- 
ber of the preceding terms. The generalization of this pro- 
perty led La Place to consider all those senes in which the co- 
efficients arc formed by substituting the exponents, cveiy where, 
in the same formula; or where, in every term, tlm coefficient is 
the same function of t lie exponent. A scries of this kind be- 
ing supposed, a function of the variable quantity may be found* 
from the development of which the senes might be dc lived; 
and this function is what Lv Plaoc calls t lie (Jem uting Dine- 
l ion ( Punt turn Gain ah nr) ot the coefficients in the supposed 
aeries, or rather of the function in which all those seiie* arc in- 
cluded. This gives rise to a new branch of analysis, the calcu- 
lus of Generating Functions , the piinciplcs of which he first ex- 
plained in the Memoires of the Academy of Sciences lor 17711. 
prom these series, by applying the method of finite and partial 
differences, he has extracted results that throw great light oil the 
doctrine of Chances, and readily afford demonstrations of ma- 
ny propositions that cannot but vsith the greatest difficulty be 
proved toy any other mean*. It must not seem sui pricing that 
the doctrine of Series is thus intimately connected with the theo- 
ry of Probabilities; for it should be remembered, that the first 
considerable improvement in that theory came iiom the same 
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quarter. The numbers of combinations that can be formed of 
a given number of things, taking them two and two, three and 
three, &c. are given by the successive coefficients of a bino- 
mial raised to tne power denoted by the number of things in 
question. Such combinations are evidently much concerned in 
the laws of Chance ; and Bernouilli deduced from them a 
great number of conclusions concerning those laws. De Moivrej 
went farther than Bernouilli, and La Peace much farther 
than either ; but to give any adequate idea of the analytical me- 
thods which he has employed, is not to be expected in an abstract 
like the present. For a general view of the analytical methods 
applied to the calculation of Probabilities, we may refer the 
reader to the conclusion of the Essai l J hili)S(mkique y p. 90. &e. 
and to the beginning of the Throne Analytfque* To a passage 
in tile latter, however, we cannot but advert, and with much 
less satisfaction than we have generally felt in pointing out 
any of the remarks of this celebrated writer to the attention 
of our readers. i 11 pa) ait que Fermat , le veritable inven - 
* tcur du ealcul differential , a confute) e ce calcul carbine line 
4 derivation de aha des differences Julies, ’ &c. Against the 
affirmation that Fermat is the real inventor of the Differen- 
tial Calculus, we must enter a strong and solemn protestation. 
The age in which that discovery was made, has been unanimous 
in ascribing the honour of it either to Newton or Leibnitz; 
or, as seems to us much the fairest and most probable opinion* 
to both ; that is, to each independently of the other, the prio- 
rity in respect of time being somewhat on the side of the Eng- 
lish mathematician. The writer** of the history of the mathe- 
matical sciences have given their ^nffrages to the same effect; — 
Montucla, fi>r instance, who has treated the subject with great 
impartiality, and Bossut, with no prejudices certainly in favour 
of the English philosopher. In the great controversy, to which 
this invention gave rise, all the claims were likely to be well con - 
sidered ; and the ultimate and fair decision, in which all sides 
seem to have acquiesced, is that which has just been men- 
tioned. It ought to be on good grounds, that a decision, pass- 
ed by such competent judges, and that has now been in force 
for a- hundred years, should all at once be reversed. — F er- 
mat has strong claims undoubtedly on the gratitude of pos- 
terity; and we do not believe that there ex; Us, either among 
the productions of antient or modern science, a work of the 
same size with his Opera Faiia y that contains so many traits of 
original invention. He had certainly approached very near to 
the inferential or fluxionary calculus, as his friend Robervat. 
had also done. He considered the infinitely small quantities* 
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introduced in his method of drawing tangents, and of resolving 
maxima and minima , as derived from finite differences ; and* as 
Laplace remarks, he has extended his method to a case, when 
the variable quantity is irrational. He was, therefore, very neap 
to tho method of fluxions ; with the principle of it, he was 
perfectly acquainted ; — and so at the sanv* time were both Ro- 
berval and Wallis, though men much inferior to Feu mat. 
The trdth is, that the discovery of the new calculus was so gra- 
dually approximated, that more than one had come quite near 
it, and were perfectly acquainted with its principles, before any 
of the writings of Newton or Leibnitz were known. That 
which must give, in such a case, the right of being considered 
as the true inventor, is the extension of the principle to its full 
range; connecting with it a new calculus, and new analytical o- 
pcraiions ; the invention of a new algorithm with correspond- 
ing symbols. These last form the public acts, by which the 
invention becomes known to the world at large, the judge by 
which the matter must be finally decided. Great, therefore, a'? 
is the merit of Fermat, which no body can be more willing 
th in ourselves to acknowledge ; and near as he was to the great- 
est invention of modern times, we cannot admit that his pro- 
perly in it is to be put on a footing with that of Newton or of 
Leibnitz; — we should fear, that in doing so, we were violat- 
ing one of the most sacred ami auguet monuments that posteri* 
ty ever raised in honour oiVthe dead. 

It has been already stated, that when all the different ways in 
which an event can fail out, aie equally possible and independ- 
ent of one another, the fraction which expresses the probabili- 
ty, that the event may have certain conditions, is one which hat? 
for its numerator all the cases favourable to such conditions, and 
for its denominator all the cases possible But when the event 
that happens allects that which is to follow, the question be- 
comes sometimes of considerable difficulty. M. Laplace men- 
tions one case, simple indeed, but important nn its application. 
Suppose a fact to be transmitted through 20 persons; — the first 
communicating it to the second, the second to the third, &c. ; 
and let the probability of each testimony be expressed by Va* (that 
is, suppose that of 10 reports made by each witness, i) only are 
true), then at every time the story passes from one witness to an- 
other, the evidence is reduced to T w cr of what it was before.— Thus, 
after it has passed through the whole 20, the evidence will be 
found to be le>s than £. 

‘ The diminution of evidence by this sort of transmission may, * 
«ays Laplace, * be compared to the extinction of light by the inter- 
position of several pieces of glass ; a small number of pieces will be 
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sufficient to render an object entirely invisible which a single piece 
allowed to be seen very distinctly. Historians do not seem, , he 
adds, ( to have paid sufficient attention to this degradation of the 
probability of facts when seen across a great number of successive 
generations. ’ 

It does not appear, however, that the diminution of evidence 
here supposed is a necessary consequence of transmission from 
one age to another. It may hold in some instances ; t but in 
those that most commonly occur, no sensible diminution of evi- 
dence seems to be produced by the lapse of time. Take any 
mi lien t event that is well attested, such, for example, as the re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand, and we are persuaded II will be ge- 
nerally admitted that the certainty of that event having taken 
place is as great at this moment as it was on the return of the 
Greek army, or immediately after Xenophon had published his 
narrative. The calculation of chances may indeed be bi ought 
to depose in favour of it ; for the probability will be found 
to bo very small, that any considerable interpolation or change 
in the supposed narrative of Xenophon could have taken place 
without some historical document remaining to inform us of 
such a change. The combination of the chances necessary 
to produce ami to conceal such an interpolation is in the highest 
degree improbable; and the authority of Xenophon remains, 
on that account, the same at this moment that it was originally. 
The ignorance of a transcriber, or the presumption of a com- 
mentator, may vitiate and alter a fJ&ssagc; but there is a virtue 
in sense and consistency by which they restore themselves. The 
greatest danger that an anticnf author runs is when a critic like 
ISiiNriXY is turned loose upon his text. Yet there is no fear 
but that, in the arguments by which he Vould recommend his al- 
terations, he will leave a sufficient security againsi their being 
received. 

There is an error on the subject of chance, and of cases that 
arc equally possible, against which it is necessary to guard. 

Some writers argue as if regular events were less possible than 
irregular, and that in the game, for example, of Cross and Pile, a 
combination in which Cross would happen twenty times in succes- 
sion, is less easy lbr nature to produce than one in which Cross 
and Pile are mixt together without regularity. This however is 
not true ; for it is to suppose that the events which have already 
taken place, allect those that are to follow; and this, in what 
relates to chance, cannot be admitted. The regular combi- 
nation happen more rarely than the irregular, only hefcausc they 
are jpss numerous. If we look for a particular cause as acting- 
in tfie cases where symmetry occurs, it is not because we sup* 
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pose the symmetrical arrangement to be less possible than rnf 
other; but it is improbable that chance has produced it* be- 
cause the symmetrical arrangements are few ana the asymmetri- 
cal may be without number, * We see on a table, for instance* 
letters so disposed! as to make the word Constantinople ; and we 
immediately conclude that this arrangement is not the effect of 
ichance*; not that it is less possible for chance to produce it, 
than* any other giv&i arrangement of the same fourteen letters — * 
for if it were not a word in any language, we would never 
suspect the existence of design— but because the word being in 
use amongst us, it is incomparably more probable that this ar- 
rangement of the letters is the work of design, than of chance. 

1 Events may be fco. extraordinary that they can hardly be esta- 
blished by testimony.' Wc would not give credit to a man who 
would affirm that lie saw an hundred dice thrown fn the air, and 
that they all fell on the same faces. If we had ourselves been spec- 
tators of such an event, we would not believe our own eyes, till we 
had scrupulously examined all the circumstances and assured our- 
selves that there was no trick nor deception. After such an exami- 
nation, we would not hesitate to admit it, notwithstanding its great 
improbability ; and no one woulcl have recourse to an inversion of the 
laws of vision in order to account for it. This shows that the pro- 
bability of the continuance of the laws of nature is superior, in our 
estimation, to every other evidence, and to that of historical facts 
the best established. One may judge therefore of the weight of tes- 
timony necessary to prove a suspension of those laws, and how fal- 
lacious it is in such cases to apply the common rules of evidence . 9 

It sometimes happens, however, that a prevailing opinion, or a 
prejudice, may so diminish the natural improbability of an event, 
that it shall appear easily overcome by the force of testimony. 

‘ This has happened with men of the first abilities; and in the 
age of Ljewis XIV, Racine and Pascal were two remarkable ex- 
amples of it. It is humiliating to see with what complacency Ra- 
cine, that admirable painter or the human heart, and the most per • 
feet poet who has ever been , relates as a miraculous event, the cure of 
Mademoiselle Perrier, the niece of Pascal, an d pension naire of the 
Abbey of Port- Royal: It is no less painful to read the reasonings 
by which Pascal endeavours to prove that this miracle had become 
necessary to the cause of religion, in order to justify the doctrine of 
the Nutis of that Abbey, at that time persecuted by the Jesuits. The 
young Mademoiselle Perrier, who was then about three years and a 
half old, was afflicted with a fistula lachrymalis ; she touched her. 
sore eye whh a relique which professed to be one of the thorns of 
the crown placed by the Jews on the head of our Saviour, and she 
believed herself cured from that instant. Some days after, the phy- 
sicians and" surgeons attested the cute, and gave it as their opinion? 1 
VOL. XXI 11. NO. 46, ¥ 
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|in which probably, tjiey were perfectly correct) that the medicix^ff 
had had effect in bringing it about. This evenv M^nph happed 
ed in 1646, made a great noise: All Paris, * says Racine, * fN>cfced[ 
to PortrRoyaU The crowd increased f^om day tto day? and Goo 
deemed to rake pleasure in authorizing the devotion of thepeople, 
by tb e number of miracles worked in that church. *' ti 

The question here touched on, how fat the evidence qf testi- 
mony is able to overcome that which arises from o&v experience 
of the course of nature, is one of tfte most delicate and import- 
ant which the doctrine of Probability presents.. That testimony 
itself derives all its force from experience, seems very certain. 
This, however, has sometimes been disputed; and it has been 
urged, that there is a natural tendency to believe in the testi- 
mony of others', independent of experience. That such a ten- 
dency really exists, we are willing to allow. A man who feels 
in himself a propensity to speak the truth, readily supposes a 
tike propensity in others; and therefore, previous to all expe- 
rience, may be disposed to believe in their testimony. He soon 
learns, however, that he cannot trust safely to this principle * 
for he perceives, that though men have a tendency to speak 
the truth, they have often motives that lead to do the contra- 
ry, that tempt them to conceal and even to perveVt it; and 
how much these opposite motives may counteract one another, 
is a matter only to be collected from experience and observa- 
tion. Indeed, it is quite evident, that whatever propensity we 
naturally have to believe in testimony, it must be in itsetr ex- 
tremely fallacious, as bearing no proportion to the probability 
of the thing Believed, or the likelihood that it will- happen. 

It is useless, therefore, in treating of probability, to talk of a 
tendency to believe, which, confessedly not being regulated bjr 
the experience of the past, cannot be depended on for its anti- 
cipation of the future. Such a tendency, whether natural or 
Acquired, is evidently no better than a mere prejudice, and is as 
likely to lead to error as to truth. The evidence of testimony, 
then, is meassured in the same way with other probabilities, and 
is expressed by the number of instances in. which men, circum- 
stanced in a particular way, have been known to speak true, di- 
vided by the number of cases in which they have given evidence 
whether true or false. It is true that the strict arithmetical va- 
lue of^lis fraction is hardly possible, in any case, to be assign-* 
ed- i$*ut a certain coarse and loose estimate of it may be form- 
cd^tifficient for directing the judgment and the conduction 
ordinary occasions. 

-The first author, we believe, who stated fairly the connexion 
fetweerf the evidence of testimony and tjhe evidence of expc- 
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rience, was HuMfy in his Essay on Miracles* a work fi$l of 
deep thought and enlarged views $ and, if we do not stretch the 
principles so far a$ |o interfere with the truths of religion, a- 
bounding in maxims of great use in the conduct of life, as weB 
as in the speculations of philosophy, 

ConfbnnaWy to the principles contained in it, and also to 
those in the Es^ypow before us, if We would form some general 
rules' for comparing the evidence derived from our experience 
of the course of nature with the evidvuce of testimony, we may 
consider physical phenomena as divided into two cla^se^ the 
one comprehending all those of which the course is known from 
experience to be perfectly uniform ; and the other comprehend- 
ing those of which the course, though no doubt regulated by ge- 
neral laws, is not perfectly conformable to any law with w hic h we 
are acquainted; so that the most general rule that wC are enabled 
to give, admits of many exceptions. , The violation of the order 
of events among the phenomena of the former class, the suspen- 
sion of gravity for example, — the deviation of any of the stars! 
from their places, or their courses in the heavens, &c. — these are 
facts of which the improbability is so strong, that no testimony 
dm prevail against it. It will always be more wonderful that the 
violation of such order should have taken place, than that any 
number of witnesses should be deceived themselves, or should 
be disposed to deceive others. 

It is here very well worth attending to, how much the exten- 
sion of our knowledge tends to give us confidence in the conti- 
nuance of the general laws of nature,, and to increase the impro- 
bability of their violation. Suppose a man not at all versed in 
astronomy, who considers the moon merely as a luminous circle 
that, with certain irregularities, goes round the earth from east to 
west nearly in 24 hours, rising once and setting once in that in- 
terval. „ Let this man be told, from some authority that he is accus-r 
tomed to respect, that on a certain day it had been observed 
at London, that the moon did not set at all, but was visible a~ 
bove the horizon for 24 hours: — there is little doubt that, after 
making some difficulty about it, he would come at last to be con* 
vinced of the truth of the assertion. In this he could hot bd 
accused Of any extraordinary irrational credulity. The eX* 
perience he had of the uniform Getting and rising of the moon 
Was buft very limited) and, the fact alleged, might not nppetw^ 
to him mops extraordinary, than many of the irregularities to 
wh^ch that luminary was subject. Let the same thing be told 
to an astronomer, in whose mind the rising and sotting of the 
moon were necc&tfrily connected with a vast number of other 

y 2 
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pearances; who knew, for example, that the supposed fact 
could not have happened, unless the moon had deviated ex- 
ceedingly fi*om that orbit in which it has always moved j or the 
position of the earth's axis had suddenly changed ; or the at- 
mospherical refraction had been increased to an extent that was 
never known. Any of all these events mast have affected such 
a vast number of others, that, as no such thing was perceived, 
jtm incredible body of evidence is brought to ascertain the Conti- 
nuance of the moon in her regular course The barrier that ge- 
neralization and the explanation of causes thus raises against cre- 
dulity and superstition, — the way in which it multiplies the evi- 
dence of experience, is highly deserving of attention, and is like- 
ly to have a great influence on the future fortunes of the human 
race. 

Against the uniformity, therefore, of such laws, it is impos- 
sible for testimony to prevail. But with those laws that are im- 
perfectly known, and that admit of many exceptions, the vio- 
lations are not so improbable, but that testimony inay be suf- 
ficient to establish them. In our own time it has happened, 
that the testimony produced in support of a set of extraordi- 
nary facts, has been confirmed by a scrupulous examination 
into the natural history of the facts themselves. When the 
stones which were said to have fallen from the heavens came 
to be chemically analyzed, they were found to have the same 
characters, and to consist of the same ingredients* nearly in the 
same proportions. Now, let us suppose two such instances:— 
the first person gives the stones into the hands of a naturalist, 
and their characters are ascertained ; the second docs so like- 
wise, and the stones have the same character. Now if this cha* 
racter were one which, like that of sandstone, or of limestone, be- 
longs to a numerous class, the chance of the agreement might be 
considerable, because the chance that the second observer should 
fall on a stone exactly of the same species with the first, would be 
as the number of the stones exjsting of that species, divided by the 
whole number of stones, of all different species existing on the face 
of the earth. This, with regard to sandstone or limestone, might 
be a large fraction ; and the coincidence of the two testimonies 
iu a falsehood might not be extremely improbable. But if the 
species is a very rare one, the probability of the coincidence be- 
comes extremely small. Suppose, for example, that it is a spe- 
cies, numerous in a medium degree ; and as there are reckoned 
abp^fef^l s P ec * es > ^ et us suppose that the individuals of the spe- 
cM>^ Which the meteoric stones belong amount to varth part 
'ff til the stones on the surface of the earth. The accidental co* 
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incidence of the second witness with the first is denoted by the 

fraction of a third with the other two, by — y X giy as 

1 l 

; of a fourth with the other three, by ; and so on. 

As there are more than teti such cases, the chance of ’ deceit or 


imposture is not more than —— : that is, 1 divided by the 9th 

power of 261, or by a number so large as to consist of 22 places. 
This fraction, though extremely small, is vastly greater than the 


truth. The individuals of this species, instead of making a 261th 
part of all the stones on the surface of the earth, make, so far 
as we know, no part of them at all. Here, therefore, we have 


a testimony confirmed, and rendered quite independent of our 
previous knowledge of the veracity of the witnesses. 

The truth of the descent of these stones on the evidence of 


testimony alone, would have been long before it gained entire 
credit ; and scepticism with respect to it would have been just and 
philosophical. In certain states of their information, men may, 
qn good grounds, reject the truth altogether. 

The way in which probability is affected by the indefinite 
multiplication of events, is a remarkable part of this theory. If 
out of a system of events governed by chance (or by no perceiv- 
able law) you take a small number, you will find great irregu- 
larity, and nothing that looks like order, or obedience to a ge- 
neral rule. Increase the number of events, or take in a larger 
extent of the domain over which you suppose chance to preside, 
you will find the irregularities bear a much less proportion to the 
whole ; they will in a certain degree compensate for one ano- 
ther; and something like order and regularity will begin to e? 
merge. In proportion as the events are farther multiplied, this 
convergency will become more apparent ; and in summing up the 
total amount, the events will appear adjusted to one another, by 
rules, from which hardly any deviation can be perceived. 

Thus, in considering tire subject of life and death ; if we hike 
a small extent of country, or a few people, a single parish for 
instance, nothing like a general rule will be discovered, The 
proportion of the deaths to the numbers alive, or to the num- 
bers born ; of those living at any age to those above or below 
that age, — all this will appear the most different in one year, 
compamUwith the hext; or in one district compared with an- 
other. But subject to your examination the parish registers of 
a great country, or a populous city, attd the facts will appear 
.quite different You will find the proportion of those that die 
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annually out of a given number of inhabitants fixt with great 
precision, as well as of those that are born, and that have reach- 
ed to the different periods of life. In the first case, the irregu- 
larities bear a great proportion to the whole : in the second, they 
compensate for one another ; and a rule emerges, from which 
the deviations on opposite sides appear almost equal. 

This is true not only of natural events, but of those 'that a- 
rise from the institutions of society, and the transactions oP men 
with one another — Hence insurance against fire, and the dan- 
gers of the sea. Nothing is less subject to calculation, than the 
fate of a particular ship, or a particular house, though under 
given circumstances. But let a vast number of ships, in these 
circumstances, or of houses, be included, and the chance of 
their perishing, to that of their being preserved, is matter of 
calculation founded on experience, and reduced to such cer- 
tainty, that men daily stake their fortunes on the accuracy of the 
results. 

Tiiis is true, even where chance might be supposed to predo- 
inmate the most ; and where the causes that produce particular 
pflects, are the most independent of one another, 

Laplace ob^rves, that at Paris, in ordinary times, the num- 
ber of letters returned to the Post Office, the persons to whom 
they wore directed not being found, was nearly the same from 
one year to another. Wc have heard the same remark stated 
of the Dead Letter Office, as it is called, in London. 

Such is the consequence of the multiplication of the events 
least under the controul of fixt causes: And the instances just 
given, are sufficient to illustrate the truj;h of the general propo- 
sition; which Laplace has thus stated.— 

4 The recurrences of events that depend on chance, approach to 
fixt ratios as the events become more numerous, in such a manner 
that the probability of the mean results not differing from those ra- 
tios by any given quantity, may come nearer to certainty than the 
smallest limit that can be assigned. ' 

Thus,* if in an urn, the number of white balls to that pf 
black) have the ratio of p to y, the number of white balls 
brought out if the wfiole number drawn be n, will approach to 

HSf" x n 9 near ly the greater th^t the%number n is taken. 

. This proposition is deducible a pridri from the theory of 
Probability. It was, first demonstrated by Beunouu^i, in the 
by a method that ls very elaborate, and con- 
work, of m$ch thought and study. A more simple de- 
was given by DEMojvj&E, in his doctrine of Chances. 

:0m ’author, in his Tfieorie Analyliquc , has given one muph pre- 
ii , 
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ferable to either* deduced from bis theory of Generating Emo* 
lions . ' , Y 

The soJutioh of mother curious problem which LapIACe 
has given, is dose^ tohnected with the preceding. An event 
having happened a certain dumber of times in succession, what 
is the probability that It will happen dnde more ? 

Wljen the number of times the event has happened is small* 
the .formula that contains the ariswei* to fbis question is consi- 
derably complicated; when the number is very great, it is ex- 
tremely simple. Suppose the number to be n y the chance that 

the same event will again occur, w ^' c h> if n he great, is 


very near to unity, and may express a probability not sensibly 
inferior to certainty. 

Thus, supposing with M. Laplace, chat the greatest anti- 
quity to which history goes back is fiOOO years, or i 8262 1 days, 
the probability that tne-sun will rise again to-morrow* is, accord- 


1826^11 ' '* 
mg to this rale, ---- - - ; or there is 1856214 to 1, to wager in fa- 
10202 1 o 

vour of that event. This, therefore, may be considered as af- 
fording a measure of the probability that the com sc of nature 
will -continue the same in future that it has been in lime past* It 
is not however on the refined principles of this calculus, that the 
universal belief of mankind in sucli continuance is founded The 
above theorem was first given by Beunouilii Our author’s 
demonstration of it in the Essai A/u/tylique, we believe io be new 
and more simple than any other. 

The same multiplication of events enables us to employ the 
theory of probability in the discovery of causes. On -ois sub- 
ject Laplace has made a number of -very important observa- 
tions. The phenomena of nature are for the most part enveloped 
in such a number of extraneous circumstances, and so many 
-disturbing causes unite their influence, that it is very difficult, 
when they arc small* to separate them from one another. The 
best .way to discover them is to multiply observations, that the 
accidental effects may destroy one another* antftenvc a mean re- 
sult containing only what is essentia! to the phenomenon* The 
entire removal of the accidental part is not to be expected* as 
lias just appeared* without an infinite number of observations c 
the greater the number of observations, however, the mere near- 
ly is this mean result approximated. 

Of this application of the doctrine of Probabilities, a number 
of examples are then given* The first relates to the diurnal 
variation of the barometer, as found from the observations of 
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jthat in&trqmcnt made at the Equator, where it is least subject ty* 
the action of irregular causes. From these, there appears to he a 
small diurnal oscillation, of which one maximum takes place 
about 9 in the corning, and a minimum ab#ut 4 in the evening : 
a second maximum at ll at night, and a second minimum about 
4 in the morning. The oscillations of the day are greater than 
those of the night, and amount to about ^-tli of an inch,. The 
inconstancy of the weather does not allow this variation to*be im-r 
mediately obscrveable without the tropics, or within the range of 
the variable winds. Nevertheless, by applying the calculus of 
Probabilities to a great number of accurate barometrical ob- 
servations made by IIamond during several successive years* M. 
Laplace hass found such indications of the same oscillation* as 
to leave no doubt of its existence, though concealed under the 
irregular action of many accidental causes. This oscillation hav- 
ing its period equal to a solar day, must arise from the sun’s 
action, most probably, in the beating and cooling of the atmos- 
phere. 

• To the same calculus, in what regards the irregularities of 
the planetary system, our author professes to be greatly in- 
debted. The difficulty in such cases is, often, to know whe- 
ther a certain small irregularity, combined as it is with many 
other irregularities, has an existence or not. If it has an ex- 
istence, it will give a certain determination to all the results one 
way more than another; and by comparing a great number 
of results, the reality of the determination may be discovered. 
It is just as if a die were thrown a great number of times, 
and it was required to find whether it had a bias to a certain 
side or not. After a vast number of throws, if there is no bias, 
each face must have turned up nearly the same number of times. 
If this is not found to hold ; if there be one face w hich has turn- 
ed up considerably oftener than the rest, it rnay safely be con- 
cluded that there is a bias to that side ; and from the calculus of 
probabilities, the amount of the bias may be estimated. 

' In this way, the calculus may be applied to several astronomi- 
cal phenomena, mid may be considered as a means of discovering 
from induction , some conclusions that could hardly be otherwise 
obtained. M. Laplace gives an instance of this in his own re- 
searches, concerning the diminution of It certain inequality in the 
precession of the equinoxes, relatively to the moon only-, wdiich 
was expected by Mayer, but rejected by most astronomers as 
nothing explained on the principle of gravitation. A scrupu- 
loufc^examination of observations, and the application of the 
cofi&dus, convinced M. Laplace, that the existence of the ine- 
quality w r as highly probable; that he began to look out for the 
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cause of it. It, was not long before be perceived that it must 
arise from the spheroidal figure of the earth, which must change 
a little the laws of gravit^ towards tliat body, mid pftduce of 
consequence an inequality in the luntfi* motions. This cause had 
hitherto been neglected by astronomers ; but, when taken into 
account, it explained with precision the irregularity in question, 
and the magnitude which, by The rotes, of probability, he had 
been led to assign to it ' Other Jnstahces hre given in the irre- 
gularities of Jupiter and Saturn, the WefHtes of Jupiter, &c. 
We shall only mention one result, and ii is a very remarkable 
one, deduced from the motions of the planets being all in the 
same direction. 

4 One of the most remarkable phenomena in the solar System, is, 
that the motions of rotation and of revolution in the planets and sa- 
tellites are all in the Same direction, viz. in that of the sun's rota- 
tion, and not far from the plane of his equator. A phenomenon so re- 
markable cannot be the effect of chance; and it obviously indicates 
one general cause , which has determined all these motions. To estimate 
the probability with which this cause is pointed out, it must be con- 
sidered, that the planetary system, such as wc now see it, is com- 
posed of eleven planets and eighteen satellites; and that the rota- 
tion of the sun, of six planets, of the satellites of Jupiter, of the 
ling of Saturn, and of one of his satellites, are all known. These 
movements, taken in conjunction with those of revolution, make a 
total of forty-three — all in the same direction. Now, by the cal- 
culation of probabilities, it will be found that there are more than 
t millions of millions to wager against one, that this disposition 
is not the effect of chance ; a probability much superior to that of 
the historical events about which we entertain the least doubt- \\ r e 
must therefore believe at least with equal confidence, that On c 7Y/- 
nritive Cause has directed all the planetary motions ; especially when 
we consider, that the greater part of these motions are also nearly 
m the same plane, * 

Our Author proceeds/ then, to offer some conjectures con- 
cerning the physical cause to which these motions are to ho a- 
scribed. He brings together a great number of facts, from Dr 
Hf.hscheli/s observations concerning the neljuUc which, com- 
bined with the preceding, seem to point out the solar atmo- 
sphere as the most probable cause. But where the facts lie so 
far out of the reach of accurate observation as many of these 
do, and when the $upposed cause has ceased so entirely to act, 
the evidence we can have is so slight, and the difficulties so 
many, that even the Author of the Mccanique Celeste must 
liul in giving weight and durability^ to his system. 

In those sciences which are in a great measure conjectural, such* 
as medicine, agriculture and politics, the calculus of probabili-* 
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tics maj r be employed fbr discovering the value of the different 
tnethod%'thet are had recourse to Thus, to find out the best 
of the treatments in use in the cure of a particular disease, the 
comparison of a number of cases, where tne circuihsUnces have 
been as much alike as possible, will enable us to judge of the ac- 
cidental causes that in each particular case assisted or impeded 
the cure : these last will make a compensation for one another ; 
and if the number of cases is sufficiently great, will leave the ef- 
ficacy or inefficacy of the remedies distinctly visible. 

* The same, ’ he adds, * may be applied to political economy; with 
respect to which, the operations of governments are no many expe- 
riments, made on a great scale, and calculated to throw light on the 
conduct to be pursued on similar occasions. So maby unforeseen, 
concealed, and inappreciable causes, have an influence on Human 
Institutions, that it is impossible to judge a priori of their effects. — 
Nothing but a long series of experiments can unfold these effects, 
and point out the means of counteracting those that are hurtful. It 
would conduce much to this object, if, in every branch of the ad- 
ministration, an exact register were kept of the trials made of differ- 
ent measures ; and of the results, whether good or bad, to which 
they have fed.’ 

He concludes with a maxim, which the circumstances of the 
times in which he has lived, must have but too deeply engraven 
-on tin* mind of every Frenchman. 

* Ne changeons qu'avec une circonspection extreme nn$ ancicnnes 
institutions et usages auxquels nos opinions et nos habitudes so sont 
depurs long- terns pliees. Nous cormaissons bien par Inexperience du 
passe les in conveniens qu'ils nous presenter!! ; mais nous ignorons 
quelle est l’etenclue des maux que leur changement peut produirc.,* 

These are safe and just maxims ; and we are glad to think 
that he who expresses them hr Ids a high situation in the govern- 
ment of his country. There is. however, another maxim ground- 
ed also on the doctrine of Probability, which vve should think 
hardly less necessary than this, viz. that, the rulers of mankind, 
in order to remove as n ueb as possible all chance pt sudden and 
great revolutions, would strike at the roots of the causey which 
so often render them Inevitable, by taking care that all political 
institutions are gradually and slowly conected, as their errors 
*nre found out, or as new circumstances in the situation of the 
world render them inapplicable. The negative precept, of not 
chancing things but slowly, is not alone sufficient ; it is necessary 
to aol|pe affirmative precept, of clwuigiog them slowly, but 
readily* when reason fyr such change appears. In this way the 
cgtOaes that tend ta disturb tne public order are, prevented from 
Cumulating, so as to create, or even to justify, the spirit of re- 
f&Iueion i and by gradual reformations, which may be made 
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Svithdut . danger, those great changes are avoided which cannot 
happen without incalculable mischjef. 

One of the most important applications of the doctrine of 
Probability, is to determine the most probable mean , or aver- 
age, among a number of observations, T^he most accurate ex- 
periments and observations arfe liable to errors, which must- 
affect fhe truth of the results obtained from them. To make 
thes£ disappear as much as possible, observations' mu st be great- 
ly multiplied, in order that the &rroi*k in defect and in excess 
may destroy one another, and the meani of, consequence, be- 
come nearly correct. Still, however, the mannfer of striking 
this mean to the greatest advantage, remains to be examin- 
ed, as also the degree of error to which, after all, it must be 
liable. 

For a long time mathematicians were contented With taking 
the arithmetical, mean as the true result of the observations; 
that is, they added them altogether, and divided the sum by the 
number of observations. This was sufficient when the observa- 
tions appeared to be all equally good, and entitled to equal weight 
in the determination of the result. This, however, was fijf from 
fieing always the case ; and Cotes was the first, as M. Laplace 
remarks, who thought of a method by which each observation 
should have an influence in the determination of the results pro- 
portioned to its real value. Suppose that it is the position of 
an object that is required to be found by astronomical observa- 
tion ; let the place given by each individual observation be 
found, and at each of these conceive a weight to be placed pro- 
portional to the accuracy, 6r inversely as the error which it is 
reasonable to assign to that particular observation ; the centre 
of gravity of all these weights is the true, or the most probable 
pkee of the object. This was in fact a generalization of the 
common method of taking an arithmetical mean ; for it is only 
conceiving, that if one observation A> was twice as good as an- 
other observation then, instead of A } there should be account- 
ed two observations of the same value with B, and giving the 
same result with A , and so on in any other proportion, even if 
the proportion were expressed by a fraction. The principle here 
is, that after a great number of observations, the errors vfn 
opposite directions (the positive and negative errors) must be 
equal. This is true, if the number were and, 

in all cases, affords a probable approximation to the ftulh^ 

The above theorem, which Cotes has given at the end of his 
Eitiinatio Erromm , admits of a simple analytical expression, 
but does not appear, as is remarked by Laplace, to have been 
made use of till Euler, in his tract on the Inequalities of Jupk 
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ter and Saturn* employed equations of condition, for the first 
time, in determining the elements of the orbits of these two pla^ 
nets. Much about the same time, Tobias Mayer employed 
similar methods in his Inquiry into the Libration of the moon, 
and afterwards in his Lunar Tables. 

. The method of Cotes, when there is but one result to be 
determined, is of most easy application ; but when there are 
more than otte, and, of consequence, as many equations as 
there are observations, it is riot obvious how it can t>e applied, 
and how the equations are to be combined to the best advan- 
tage. The idea occurred to Le Gendre to introduce another 
equation, by supposing the sums of the squares of the errors of 
the observations to be a minimum. * This is a very happy ge- 
neralization of the method of the centre of gravity, and appli- 
cable to cases to which it could not easily oe accommodated. 
The same idea occurred to M. Gauss about the same time. 
It was not demonstrated, however, till it was done in the The- 
oRie Analytique of M. Laplace, that the result thus ob- 
tained is the best of all, that which leaves the least probable 
error, the limits of which are assigned at the same time. 

The mean result being determined, the following rule for ths 
limit of the accuracy is given. Take the difference between the 
mean result of all the observations , and the result of each par- 
ticular observation . The mean etror , or the greatest that is to be 
fearedy ( and it may he either positive or negative ) , is a fraction , 
having for its numerator the square root of the sum of the squares 
of the differences above obtained , and for its denominatoi the num- 
ber of observations multiplied into the square root of the number 
which denotes the ratio of the circumference to the diameter . 

Thus, if the differences between the mean of the observations 
and the observations themselv es be a 9 b 9 c , d, and if n be their 

number, the mean error is ^ a + * ^ c + 

ns/* 

It would be unsafe to wager that the error was less than this 
quantity. 

.It will no doubt appear singular, that a quantity \f * having 
apparently no connexion with the matters in hand, should en- 
ter into the above expression. It is introduced there by the o- 
peration of integration $ by means of whkh, it is often brought 
into expressions, where it was not expected. Bejinouilli was 
the first whe found the quantity enter into the expressions 
of probability ; and he appears to have thought it very remark- 
8ble - 

„ 4 ** ^ u . 

^Nouvelles Methodes pour la Determination des Orbites des Co* 
metes. Paris, 1606. 
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The preceding, conclusion maybe useful in many cases of 
practical astronomy, and in other parts of natural philosophy ; 
or indeed, when any thing is to Be, determined, in quantity or 
position from a great number of observations j and especially 
when the things to be found are represented by the co- efficients 
of the terms Of an algebraic formula. 

As ah instance Suppose it were requited having two sorts of 
lunar tables ; and, having compared them with observations, to 
determine which is the best. The common way is to add toge- 
ther the errors of observation, and to take the arithmetical mean : 
the tables towhich the least mean error belongs, are accounted the 
best. This, however, is not the way in which the question ouoht 
to be decided. The sums of the squares of the differences be- 
tween the observed and the calculated places should be added 
together : that set in which the square root of the sum divided 
by the number of observations is least, is the most exact. If 
the number of the terms be (he same, the mere comparison of 
the sums of the squares decides on which side the preference 
lies. This instance of the utility of the method of finding the 
mean, is given by M. Laplace himself. Another of the same 
land may be added. — Suppose that two chronometers have been 
compared with the sun at noon, for a certain number of days 
running, and from the register kept of their errors it is required 
to find which of them is the best. This ought to be done by 
taking the squares of the differences of the errors of the chro- 
nometer for every day : that in which the sum of these squares 
is the feast, is the preferable time-keeper. If it is required to 
compute the error that might be found, if either of them were 
applied to find the longitude, it will be determined by the for- 
mula above, and will be very considerably different from the re- 
sult that would arise from a mere arithmetical mean. 

We have here an instance of a problem, to which, in this 
country, very frequent recourse has been had in the trials of 
chronometers for trie longitude. The only method of resolving 
it, has hitherto been by finding the arithmetical mean, which” 
however, tlie late ‘Astronomer-Royal did in a particular way, 
which, though not the same with this, was probably the best then 
known. It is, however, certain, that the true going of a clock 
or the measure of its merit, cannot be accurately determined 
but by means of the rule w hich has just been explained. 

• ^ 

We shall conclude our extracts from this small, but compre- 
hensive Volume, with one from the article op Population, which 
We have great pleasure in laying before our readers. 

( The ratio of the population to the number of births would be 
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increased if w#eottld diminish or destroy any disease that is danger-* 
©as and common*-,. This has been done, happily, in the case of th£ 
snaaiKpnx, first by the eorotnon inoculation for the disease itself, 
and; afterwards in a much mote complete manner by the vaccine in- 
oculation, the inestimable discovery of Jenner* who has rendered 
himself/ by that me^ns, one of the greatest benefactors of the hu«* 
man race. 9 4 t 

*,The m6st simple way of calculating the advantage which the ex? 
tinction of a disease would produce, consists in determining from ob- 
secration the number 6f individuals of a given age who die of it 
yearly, and in subtracting the amouht from the total number of 
deaths of persons of that same age. The ratio of the difference to 
the total number alive at the same age would he the probability of 
dying at that age if the disease did not exist. By summing up all 
these probabilities from the beginning of life to a given age, and 
taking the sum from unity, the remainder will be the probability of 
living to that age, on the hypothesis of the disease in question being 
extinguished. From the series of these probabilities, the mean du- 
ration of life on the same supposition may be computed, according 
to rules that are welt known. M. Duvilard has found that the 
mean duration of human life is increased ai least three years by the 
raceme inoculation . 9 p. 69. t- 

But as this review is now in danger of becoming longer than 
the book reviewed, we shall conclude, with recommending to 
©Ur readers the perusal of the work itself; and with assuring 
them, that they will find in it much valuable i*rid important mat- 
ter, which has not fallen within the scope of this analysis. 


Art. IV. A Voyage round the World , in the Years 1803, 4, 5, 
4’ 6 * Performed by Order of his Imperial Majesty Alexander 
the First , Emperor of Russia^ in ike Skip Neva . By UiiKY 
Lisiansky, Captain in the Russian Navy, and Knight of the 
Orders of St George and St Vladhner. London. Booth, 
Longman & Co. 4to. pp. 888. 1814. 

A Country butcher makes his customers take a certain pro- 
portion of gravy heel, when he serves them with what are 
denominated the prime parts . In vain the carnivorous purchas- 
er mayjplead, that he waqts only to roast, and has not tb<e most 
diata|^fhought of stewing: the cunning slaughterer of honied 
jlolcls him fast in the chains of sensuality, and loads hint 
ean, and useless flank, before he allows him to enjoy the 
our of the rib, or to pasture on the obesity of the rump. 
Travellers are as bad as butchers. Instead of coming at once t& 
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the, spot for which the book was written* and in which its fofer-p. 
est r^.Hy consists, they make you purchase their, voyage through 
the "Chops, of the Channel j — they sjfeajc of .Falmouth —give* * 
chapter on the Island of Mad'etit^t^ ; forl 10 pages at Rio 
Janeiro— and seldom double the (^pe ofjGtaod Hope, or Cape 
Horn, before the middle of the Belt volume* 

Our friend. Urey tjsiansky heett < initiated into this mys- 

tery of the literary shambles, aiidbas added to the important 
parts of his book no small puuvber ofqjf&I chapters, both at the 
beginning and the, end. His vbj&ge ^aufeh gs it is) was under? 
taken, first of all, at the suggestion of ttte Russian American 
Company. The} had experienced great difficulty in supply? 
ing their colonies on ihe north-west coast of America "with 
provisions and necessaries ; and, on account of the length of 
the journey by land to Ochotsk, resolved to try if the voyage by 
sea would not be more expedient. For the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether or not this project was practicable, a plan waa 
formed of an expedition from Cronstadt round Cane Horn. 
The Emperor of Russia expanded this commercial scheme into 
a voyage of discovery and circumnavigation* and the ships en* 
gaged in it were at the same tin e directed to carry out a Rus- 
sian ambassador to Japan. This was the first voyage round 
the globe carried into effect by the Russian Government. On 
the return of the expedition to Cronstadt, a separate account 
cjf the voyage uj each vessel w*is ordered to be printed, at tl*Q 
expense of the Emperor; and Captain K^usensterns voyage la 
already appeared in an English translation. 

Lisiamkv visited, without his companion, the Easter and 
Sandwich Islands ; passed a year on the island of Cadiack and 
at Sitca ; and discovered an island and a shoal, of importance to 
the navigation of the South Seas. 

The track of Lisiansky is a> follows: — He sailed from Cron- 
staclt in July 1803 — made the island of Teneriffe by the middle 
of October, and that of St Catherine by the Christmas of the 
same year— -doubled Cape Horn by the middle of March 1804— 
touched at Easter Island, and from thence to the Marquesas 
and Sandwich Islands — and so on to Cadiack and Sitca on the 
north-western coast of America, where the Russians have set- 
tlements. At Cadiack he wintered ; and in the spring topk-the 
liquid high road to Canton, and to Europe. / 

It strikes us as somewhat singular, that his Imperial Majesty 
should think it of importance to patronize this voyage round tliV 
world, and not worth while to render it a little more subservient 
to thegeneral interests of science. Why not a chemist, a bt>~ 
imkfy an astronomer, a mineralogist, in an expedition 
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was to do honour to the Russian name, and to explore such nn- 
frequented regfohs ? , Frey Lisiansky, the Captain, appears to 
be a maaof plain coromon^ensc,— with cle^r perceptions of the 
different between high andlow, hot and cold, moist. and "dry, 
and such like points of learning— but, more than this, he nether 
jiretehds to nor possesses j— a sufficient range, perhaps, for the 
track between Birmingham and Bristol, but- hardly edacity of 
mind enough for thp gratification of public curiosity in a voyage 
round the world. However, a voyage round the world is never 
* without interest ; and plain sense and simplicity always deserve 
indulgence. A book too written by a Russian, is a trophy of 
one of the most splendid victories which man has gained over 
physical difficulties. That human beings should write, wherp it 
.seems almost impossible for them to live — that any man's sto- 
mach in Russia should be full enough to write, or that his fin- 
gers should be warm enough— that he should be sufficiently pro-, 
tected from black and white bears to publish a book, — is indeed 
one of the highest proofs of human industry and perseverance. 

Of the Marquesas Islands, at which he made some stay, Mr 
Lisiansky has gathered the following particulars, some of which 
remind us, in a small degree, of our European manners aiid 
customs. It seems that the kings of these islands are almost 
always at war with each other ; that they have large domains, 
and enjoy a fourth part of all the produce of the lands ; but 
eirry on war without consulting their people. Such are the 
privileges of their kings. Their priests are not without their 
share of importance. When a priest dies, three men must be 
put to death ; one of whom (we presume the plumpest of the 
three) is kept for the visitors, and eaten in the way of steak or 
cutlet. The men are very jealous of their women — except when 
they can gain any iron by prostitutibg them; in which case 
their wives and daughters are at the service of any strangers, 

4 In rich families/* (we almost feel ourselves at London or 
Paris), 4 every woman ' has two husbands ; of whom one may 
be called the assistant husband. This last, when the other is 
at home, is nothing more than the head servant of the house ; but, 
in we of absence, exercises all the rights of matrimony, and is also 
obliged to attend his lady wherever she goes. It happens sometimes, 
that the subordinate partner is chosen after marriage j but in general 
two men present themselves to the same woman, ‘who, if she ap- 
proves their addresses, appoints one for the real husband, and the 
Other as his auxiliary : the auxiliary is generally poor, b&t handsome 
ftra well-made. * p. 83. v 

rV s Jpfe houses of these savages are clean (we doubt)— aftd th^y wiff 
i»allow their women to eat pork ; from no idea of its, being un- 
Jfeafcle to the delicacy of that sex, but because the men are very 
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fond of pig meat, and choose to keep it all to themselves. The 
men go quite, the women almost, naked. 

* The food of these islanders* (says Mr Lisiansky), consists 
chiefly of fish swine, Sicoa nuts, plantains, bananas, bread fruit, 
tarro-root, and sugar cane. The last is rather a scarce article ; as 
also is pork, which seldom makes its appearance but on occasions of 
festivity. Both sexes eat their meals together, except when public 
dinners \ire given in the dining-rooms, where women dare not ap- 
pear, *for reasons which I have before assigned. 

4 In case of a bad harvest, the poor suffer dreadfully, ag they 
never lay up a sufficient stock of provisions to prevent the horrors of 
famine. A few years ago, numbers of them were obliged to roam a- 
mong the mountains in search of what they could find, leaving theit 
wives and children at home dying with hunger. Roberts told me, 
that in the bay of Tayohaia only, four hundred perished on this oc- 
casion. In these times of dearth, every one was in danger, he 
said, of losing his life;, not only for want of nourishment, but from 
the violence of one stronger than himself, who may seize and de- 
vour him. 

4 Considering the mild temper of the inhabitants of this island, it 
is difficult to believe that, they are cannibals. Roberts, however, as- 
sured me, that the bodies of the prisoners taken in war were eaten, 
aTl but the skulls, which were preserved for trophies. We purchased 
several of these skull s, paying a knife for each ; but neither their 
wearing them as trophies, nor offering them for sale, proves canni- 
balism ; like other savages, they may cut off the heads of their van- 
quished enemies, without the idea occurring to them of eating their 
flesh. 

4 The Marquesans carry on war both by sea and land. Their 
arms consist of heavy clubs, spears, and an instrument in the form 
of a small oar. The clubs are four feet nine inches long, with a 
broad and flat upper end, which is generally carved with diffeient fi- 
gures. The length of the oar is. six feet, and the spears are from 
eleven to thirteen feet. Besides these formidable weapons, the isl- 
anders arc expert in throwing stones from slings made of the fibres 
of the cocoa-nut. Though not deficient in courage, they never fight 
openly. They are very much afraid of fire arms, the destructive 
power of which they learned some time since from an American ship, 
from which a shot was fired that killed one of the royal family* 
whilst he was swimming about with a great many others of his coun- 
trymen. The ciicumstancc was this ; One of the islanders threw a 
a bread fruit on board, which struck the captain, who was walking 
on the quarter-deck. The sentinel, seeing this, instantly discharged 
ills nni'kct a and, missing the guilty person, unfortunately shot a bro- 
ther of the king. This has produced such an effect, that the sight 
alone of fire arms is sufficient to ke?ep the whole island in awe. 

4 The simplicity of this people is astonishing. Their actions seem 
the result of instinct, rather than of common sense j which mokes 
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them often commit faults, ruinous even to themselves. Theft is so 
common amongst them, that hardly any thing is safe in their houses, 
especially in time of scarcity. Roberts assured me, that the island 
would abound with swine, if the young ones were not stolen, and 
then eaten to prevent detection. I can easily credit this propensity 
to thieving, when I recollect, that the king's brother himself stole a 
piece of sugar from me, and, being accused of the crime, endeav- 
oured, in the most barefaced manner, to persuade me thSt it was 
committed by a duck which I had given him, and which was then 
under his arm. 

‘ It is proved by facts, that ignorance rs the mother of superstition. 
It will therefore excite no astonishment that the inhabitants of Nooca- 
hiva should possess this quality in the highest degree. Eveiy one 
here is persuaded, that the soul of a grandfather is transmitted b / 
nature into the body of his grandchildren ; and that, if an unfruit- 
ful wife were to place herself under the corpse of her deceased grand- 
father, she would be sure to become pregnant. It is also a current 
opinion, that there are individuals on the island who can cure the 
effects of the strongest poison, by simply rubbing the sides of the 
patient with their hands, which is supposed to make the poison come 
out from under the ribs. But the belief in evil spirits has the great- 
est weight, and is carried to the greatest absurdity amongst them ; 
for it is imagined, that these spirits come sometimes into houses, and 
by whistling, and other more tremendous noises, demand pork and 
cava or ava, which, being placed in the middle of the room and co- 
vered, are immediately devoured by them. Surely these instances- 
prove how insignificant, in its natural state, is the human under- 
standing. ’ p. 87 — 89. 

The Sandwich Islands, Mr Lisiansky found to be fast rising 
into importance ; they are a resort for all ships going to the 
N. W. coast of America ; as they can refit there, and take in 
provisions. The islands are divided into two districts ; the one 
governed by Janioony, the other by Hamamea, a prince of 
courage, abilities and very much inclined to cultivate and im- 
prove by the Europeans ; of these lie has more than 50 in his 
service, and so great a quantity of small guns, swivels, and am- 
munition, that the value of these articles is materially reduced 
in his dominions. Their prisoneis of war, instead of being 
guarded in large and commodious barracks, after an English 
method, are baked to death. On the demise of the King, twelve 
persons are killed $ and every one in the ’ land is under the ne- 
cessity of lubimMMooth. Both sexes, on this afflicting occasion,, 
go naked, an®\6Very species of the most horrid licentiousness 
prevUls. 

‘ inhabitants of the Sandwich Isles,’ (says Mr Lisiansky)* 

* are of a middle stature, and of a dark complexion. In the men, the , 
form of the countenance varies ; some have even a perfect European 
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face. The women, on the. contrary, nearly resemble each other ; 
the face in all being round, the nose small and flatfish, and the eyes 
black. The hair of both sexes is black and strong. The men cut 
theirs in different forms ; but the prevailing fashion at present, is that 
of a Roman helmet. The women crop theirs close, leaving a ridge, 
about an inch and a half long, sticking up, and extending from side 
to side*on the forehead. This ridge of hair they daub over every 
afternoon with a sort of pomatum (if I may use the word), made 
of shells and corals, to give it a yellowish appearance. The men 
do the same with theirs, colouring only the hair which forms the crest 
of the helmet. From this practice, we were at first led to suppose 
the hair of the head to be of two natural colours ; for the lidge and 
the crest retain a portion of the hue they acquire by the frequent 
daubings. Contrary to the usage of their neighbours (the other 
islanders of the South Sea), these people neither paint the body nor 
wear ornaments in the ears. They have, however, bracelets on their 
arms, made of bone. 

* The women ornament their heads \yith wreaths of flowers, or 
worsted threads, of different colours, raveled out of European stuffs. 
They commonly wrap themselves in a long piece of cloth, of the 
manufacture of the country ; and in cold weather cover the body 
with broader pieces of it, several times doubled. The rich and poor 
are in common dressed alike; but, on particular occasions, the rich 
put on their feather cloaks, which, with their helmets and fans, 
form a dress that must be admired every where. 

4 These people are extremely fond of the European dress, and re- 
ceive with pleasure, old shuts, jackets, and trowsers. We paited 
here with all our rags, in exchange for provisions, and other articles 
of which we were in want. ’ n. 123 — 12,3. 

We were amused with observing an account of a religious 
sect in the Sandwich Islands, who arrogate to themselves the 
power of pray ing people to death. Whoever incurs their dis- 
pleasure, receives notice that the homicide litany is about to 
begin; and such arc the effects of imagination, that the very 
notice is frequently sufficient witli these poor people to produce 
the effect, or to drive them to acts of suicide. 

Tlie chief novelties of the route are the Russian settlements 
of Sitca and Cadiack, on the north-west coast of America — 
neither of them of very great importance. Cadiack is a large 
barren island, at the eastern extremity of the Aleutian chain; 
inhabited by about 4000 of the most filthy and stupid savages 
of which we have any where an account. They are almost 
all covered over with itch and ulcers ; and arc extremely in- 
dolent and torpid. * Their favourite recreation, 1 says M. 
lisiansky, i after sleeping, is to sit on the roofs of their 
• houses, or on the beach, for hours together, looking at the 
4 sea, and observing a profound silence — for they never converse; 

/ J 
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* and I am persuaded, ’ adds the wQrfhy Muscovite, * that the 

* simplicity of their character exceeds that of any other, people.’ 
Their great passion is for snuff and amber ; and their chief oc- 
cupation catching whales,— on the blubber of which they fatten 
luxuriously, in a favourable seaison. They have a strange su- 
perstition, which leads them to believe that the possession of the 
dead bodies of any old or famous fishers contributes essentially 
to their good luck ; and accordingly show considerable sagacity 
in hunting them up in the caverns and other secret places where 
they have been stowed by their relations. Some, says M. Li- 
siansky, have actually accumulated a treasury of not fewer than 
twenty such corpses* 

The settlement of Sitca is somewhat farther to the south ; in 
the interior of that deep bay to which Vancouver gave the name 
of Norfolk’s Sound. The savages in this quarter are of a more 
lively and ferocious character than those of Cadiack. Instead of 
elozing on the ridges of their houses, they sing and dance per- 
petually ; and are both bravo and expert in the use of fire arms, 
with which they are supplied by the American traders, who 
Occasionally resort to that coast. They killed five or six of M. 
Lisiansk)^ men, in a gallant defence of a kind of rude fori, 
from which that commander chose to expel them, that the agents 
of the Russian Company might occupy the spot as a factory. 
After cannonading it all day, it was found next morning that the* 
natives had deserted it in the night; and when M. Lisianskv 
went to take possession, lie was not a little shocked ‘ to find, 
c as in a second massacre of innocents, numbers of young child- 

* ren lying together murdered ! lest their cries, if theyiiad been 

* carried along with them, might have led to a discovery of die 
4 flight of their cruel parents ; — a number of dogs had been 

* butchered for tire same reason. * They burn their dead, and 
massacre their prisoners. They are extremely muscular and 
hardy ; and apparently quite insensible to pain. One lad, who 
frequently visited the Navigators, and stole whatever he could 
lay his hands on, was at last threatened with the scourge, but 
absolutely laughed at the menace, — and continued his derision 
and gaiety when under the most rigorous discipline that a Rus- 
sian fiagellalor could apply. They are great beaux withal 
paint their faces of various colours, and work up their hair with 
a Ted jtaste, and then powder it in a magnificent manner with 
the fine white down of the sea ducks- Their country is obvious- 
ly vote&lc. M. Lisiansky climbed up the highest mountain on 
the (Jjfefst, which Vancouver distinguished by the name of Mount 
l£dgfe£umbe, anti found the summit formed into a huge crater* 
nearly two miles in circuit, and about three hundred feet deep. 
It was partly filled with snow ; and there is no tradition of the' 
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volcano having beeil seen in a state of activity. Hie height he 
estimated at no less than 8000 feet. The volcanic energy, how. 
ever, seems more entire in this tb^n lh any other region of the 
world. In the neighbourhood df Ooni^asbca, which is situated 
about the centre of the Aleutian eJ&ify a new island, nearly 20 
miles in^circumference, has been formed within these twenty years. 
The following is the account of it which M. Lisiansky collected 
from eyewitnesses at Cadiack. 

4 In the evening of the 26th, while I was alone, writing the me- 
morandums of my journal, a Russian introduced himself, who had 
resided on the island of Oonalashca, when a new island started up 
in its vicinity. I had heard of this phenomenon, and was therefore 
desirous to learn wfcat he knew respecting it. He said that, about 
the middle of April 179*, a small island was seen where no island 
had been seen before. That the first intimation of its appearance 
had been brought by some Aleutians to Captain's Harbour, who, 
returning from fishing, observed a great smoke issuing cut of the 
sea : that this was the smoke of the volcano, which was then gra- 
dually rising above the surface of the sea, and which in May 1798, 
hurst forth with a blaze, that was distinctly seen from a settlement 
called Macooshino, on the island of Oonalashca, at the distance of 
no less than forty miles to the north-west. This new island is to- 
lerably high, and about twenty miles in circumfeience. It has been 
remarked, that it has not increased in size since the year 1799; and 
that no alteration has taken place in its appearance, except that 
some of the highest points have been thrown down by violent erup- 
tions. * p. 175. 

The quotations we have given arc a fair specimen of the style 
and manner of Mr Lisiansky’s book ; the perfect fruition of 
which publication maybe obtained for three guineas, — and might 
have been afforded for the same number of shilling. 


Art* V. Teoria dc las Cories, 6 Granules Juntas Rationales rfe 
los lteinos de Leon y Castilla. Alunumentas dr sa Constitution 
politico y de la Sobtrania del Pueblo, Con atgunas ohservu- 
Clones sobte la lei Ju? ulamcntal dc La Monarquiu Espcmold, 
mnewnada par las Cortes Generates y Ejctraordimn i as y pro . 
mulgada en Cadiz , a 19 de Maizo dc 1812. Pot* El Ciudadano 
Don Francisco Maktinfz Marina, 8c Canonigo tie la Ig- 
Jesia de Jan Isidro dc Madrid, &c. Madrid, • Ano I8i3. 
3 Vol. 4 to. 

*T<iie author of the work before us has published several mo 
moirs on the history, and a volume on the ancient lawp ^f 
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Castile, which we had lately occasion to notice. lie has endea- 
voured, in the present publication, to trace the institutions of 
the ancient Cortes of that kingdom ; and has produced a work 
which, though considerably more instructive than entertaining, 
will yet be perused with pleasure by all who take any interest in 
what maybe called the Comparative Anatom j of the carlyjgovern- 
ments ol Europe. Nothing indeed can be more curious than 
the investigation of those, free constitutions ingrafted on mo- 
narchy, which arose at one time in every quarter, and now sur- 
vive only in our own island. The original similarity is striking; 
the present difference is awful. On these subjects we find Ma- 
rina an intelligent and useful guide : but we cannot accompany 
him to the conclusion of his work, without some feelings of bit- 
ter sympathy with the disappointment which subsequent events 
have brought to all his sanguine anticipations of Spanish free- 
dom. The sudden relapse from opening liberty to renovated 
despotism— the reestablishment of the Inquisition — and the vin- 
dictive proscription of those who had presumed to assort the pri- 
vileges of free men'— present indeed a spectacle at once lamentable 
and humiliating to all who had dared to think favourably of hu- 
man nature — to all with whom love of our constitution is not 
hypocrisy, and philanthropy a convenient profession. If there 
are any among our people who once desired to see Spain libe- 
rated, and now glory in beholding Norway enslaved, uc expect 
to find them quite indifferent to the future fortunes of the Pen- 
insula. Having got rid of Napoleon, who hung like a naked 
sword over their meals and poisoned the relish of their sensual 
delights, they care not what becomes of the liberty or the hap- 
piness of mankind : and the sufferings and degradation of Spain 
cease to excite the smallest emotion, the moment they seem to 
be unconnected with their personal security or enjoyment. We 
shall be better entitled, however, to indulge in such reflections, 
after we have performed our duty to the work now before us. 

. , Under the Gothic kings ol Spain, the national assemblies 
were of two kinds. The first, entirely political in its nature, 
seems to have been called only on cxtraoi dinary occasions. The 
other was the ordinary council of the kingdom ; where laws both 
civil and penal, and binding even on the person of the sove- 
reign, were regularly enacted. The interests of religion always 
for mod; the first subject of deliberation ; and upon this sacred 
subject^* the clergy alone had the right either of voting or 
Public and private affairs were afterwards discussed 
Je whole council, consisting of the King, the Clergy, and 
great Barons. From the earliest times to the commence- 
ment of the AusUian d\ nasty, the King was always assisted by 
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the advice of his subjects. Whether under the name of Conci- 
lium, generally assumed by the Gothic legislature— that of Curia 3 
which seems to have prevailed chiefly in the twelfth century — or 
of Coites, first introduced under Ferdinand the Third, there 
seems to have been no intermission, in the practice of calling 
together the Estates of the realtfr. And the custom was at 
length confirmed by an express statute of 1328, inserted in the 
liecopilacion, which enacts, that 4 because we have need of the 
‘ advice of our subjects, and particularly of the representatives 
* of the Commons, on the arduous affairs of the kingdom, Cor- 
4 tes shall be called, and an assembly of the Three Estates hold, 
4 according to the practice of our predecessors, on all such 
‘ weighty and arduous affairs. y 

With regard to the time of assembling the Cortes, there is 
no positive enactment to be found. On one occasion, indeed, 
it is ordered, that Cortes be called every two years ; but the law 
was temporary, and intended to keep order during a minority. 
It is certain that the Cortes had a right to be called together, 
both by law and prescription, — to take the oath of allegiance to 
the heir of the crown, — to proclaim and acknowledge a new 
king, — or when any doubts arose relating to the succession, or 
the choice of a Regent. As long as they held the purse of the 
country, it was unnecessary to make any farther stipulation. 

With regard to the constituent parts of the Coitcs, the King 
presided, and generally assisted in person. As to the aristocra- 
tic branch, an examination of the records leads to the following 
conclusions. 1st, That the archbishops, bishops, masters of 
the orders of knighthood, the grandees, ricos- homes, knights, 
and all the lesser barons, had a right to be summoned to the 
General Cortes of the kingdom. ‘A/, Rut it was not essential for 
the legal constitution of the Cortes, that the clergy and nobility 
should assist at it. There are several instances in proof of this ; 
and particularly, at the Cortes of 129.5, no bishop or baron was 
present. 3rf, When the whole body did not attend, some indivi- 
duals, both of the clergy and nobility, were generally present, and 
are mentioned in the preamble of the statute; and when any point 
was discussed, which seemed to require the advice of these two 
branches of the Legislature, they were specially summoned. Of 
this kind is a writ issued by Ferdinand and Isabella, informing 
them, that a topic had arisen in the Cortes of 1480, which call- 
ed for their # deliberation, and inviting them to discuss that point 
only. There exists a very curious protest of the Archbishop of 
Toledo in 1333, in which he complains of bcinji excluded from 
the Cortes, with the other Prelates, and the lemporal Lords 
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when he came to defend the rights of the Church $ and that the 
acts of Cortes state the consent of the Bishops when they had 
not consented, nor had even been summoned to attend. 4 th $ 
The clergy and nobility had the privilege of proceeding to the 
town where the Cortes was held* either in person, or by their 
representatives, there to present petitions describing their griev- 
ances, and demanding redress. These petitions, and the an* 
swer of the King, were formed into separate statutes $ and it 
appears from one example, that the petitions of these bodies, 
after the dissolution of the Cortes, prevailed on the King to 
sign the repeal of laws enacted in the presence of that body, 
Tne great officers of the Crown are always mentioned as pier 
sent in the preamble of the statutes ; and nothing could pro- 
ceed without theni. The writs, the statutes, and other docu- 
ments issued from Chancery . 

The representation of the Commons took its rise, as in 
the rest of Europe, from the increasing prosperity of the towns, 
and the policy of the Sovereign to raise them up as a bar- 
rier against the power of the Nobility, who derived in Spain, 
from the war against the infidels, a pretext for increasing 
their power, and maintaining an independent authority. Tile 
city of Leon received a charter erecting it into a Corporation, 
and confirming the jurisdiction of the city officers, in 10^0— a 
century earlier than the most ancient charter known in France. 
The officers of the Corporation were anciently elected by all the 
inhabitants ; but, in the 1 4th century, this right was taken 
away, on account of the disorders it occasioned, and given to 
the Corporation itself, whose number was at the same time fixed. 
Many precautions were taken to secure the independence of these 
bodies. No office could be executed by deputy, or held by a 
stranger : ten years residence formed a qualification. Where 
the King had the right of naming the rogidots, he was obliged 
to take one of three persons elected by the Corporation, and 
was strictly prohibited from granting a reversion of their places. 
The Cortes excluded the nobility from these municipal elections, 
and declared the municipalities independent of any jurisdiction, 
excepting the King’s tribunals. 

We can hurdly assent to the broad proposition of our author, 
that the privilege of sending representatives to Cortes was inhe- 
rent in all those towns, heads of hundreds, and counties corpo- 
rate,., jffiftch had obtained, by royal grant, a municipal constitu- 
tiort^fmd territorial jurisdiction. The earliest mention pf the 
Cpn^tnohs is in the General Chronicle of Spain, which records, 

t jjfj? the citizens, and all the municipalities of the kingdom of 
^ istiliy assisted at the Cortes of 1109 — nearly a century before 
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Leicester’s Parliament, and 46 years before Magna Charta. 
In the Cortes of 1188, the representatives of 4s cities and 
towns were present. In those ,bf J202, peculiar to Leon, were 
* many of each town in the kingdom.* In i208, a Cortes was 
held 4 civium multitudine destihatomm a singulis civitatibus con- 
sidente. * It is singular that ^Marquis ot Mondexur’s Chro- 
nicle of Alonzo V lihh, is totally silent with respect to the com- 
position of the Cortes, in whicli was introduced so remarkable 
an innovation. The epoch of the introduction of the Commons 
is also signalized being the period when the Crown, having 
been rendered hereditary, Leon united with Castile, and Toledo 
gained from the Moors, the nation became fixed in its institu- 
tions, and uniformly superior in its contest for the possession of 
the Peninsula. 

By a law of the Siete Par tide*, it is enacted, that, upon the 
death of the King, the good men (homes buenos) of the cities 
and towns which held of the Crown, should attend the council 
of the nation. During the !2th, iStli and 14th centuries, we 
uniformly find an enumeration of the cities and towns which o- 
beyed the injunction ; and the detail proves, that there is scarce- 
• ly u considerable place in the country, which has not at one 
time or other sent members to Cortes. 192 representatives of 
111 cities and town*-, met at the Cortes ol Burgos in 131/5; 
and 126 from not more than 50 towns, at those of Madrid in 
139i. These meetings of the Legislature, however, appear to 
have been uuu>uallv full. The knights formed a separate body 
in the Cortes ; and it docs not appear that they ever joined the 
burges&es. 

The origin of representation is always difficult to trace ; but the 
little light we have is conformable to the most natural conjecture. 
Those who were supposed to Ik most able and independent, 
were called upon to assist in the Cortes : But this description was 
applied at different times, to very different persons ; at one time 
to all those who held of the Crown; at another, to the commer- 
cial boroughs from whom tiie King expected to obtain supplies. * 
Many improvements were introduced towards the end of the 
14th century; and the const itutiQii was becoming every day more 
perfect, when Henry III. died in the bosom of the Cortes, f 

* Lord Hate was clearly of opinion that the representation of the 
Knipfits^of the Shire, is very much older than the 40th Henry IIL 
.—Hargrave’* Jurisconsult Excr citations, vol. 2. There is no cer- 
tain account of the boroughs being summoned till that period, and 
It is not likely that they were rich enough much earlier. , 

f 1406. 
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His son John II, though celebrated in the history of literature, 
wanted the talents of a sovereign. He was surrounded by the 
vilest Favourites; 5 taste which Ke un fori unately bequeathed to 
his son Henry IV. During the reign of those sovereigns, the 
wisest institutions were lost in the disorder of the times. The 
King seized the possessions and alienated the lordship of the 
towns, in such a manner, that they declined from the rich in- 
dependence which was the foundation of their political import- 
ance. Oppressed by the nobles, and harassed by the freeboot- 
ers who inl< sted the country, many towns, though called upon, 
declined sending any representatives ; and though a few claimed 
this right as a favour, none of them appear to have obtained it. 
The stjlf of the Crown was liow changed to that of 4 certain 
4 cities and towns.* Hie Cortes of 1480 were elected by only 
seventeen cities and towns; which, according to the Chronicle 
of Pulgar, were accustomed to send their representatives regu- 
larly, or in other words had established their right. The same 
number continued, with the addition of Granada and another, 
to the latest times. The interests of the rest were confided to 
certain of these; for instance, two repesented Galicia, the city 
of Pakncia, and the seven towns of Campos. This corruption ' 
once established, the members who had thu* obtained a mo- 
nopoly of the legislative power, became of course the strenuous 
enemies of reform. So early as 1608, they declare, in a peti- 
tion against the claims of other cities and towns, that 4 by ccr- 

• tain laws and immemorial usage, it is established, that the 

* cities and towns who send ropn 'ntalives to Cortes should be 
4 eighteen, and no more. ’ A change so disgraceful, is, no doubt, 
to be attributed, in a great degree, to the character of the two 
Kings before mentioned, w ho, instead of reposing on their peo- 
ple, submitted to all the license of a domineering aristocracy ; 
which, after trampling on the rights of the people, deprived the 
second of lhese sovereigns of his crown. 

The form of the writs was nearly the same for the Nobility 
and the Commons. They were signed by the King or Regent, 
and indorsed by some Members of the Privy Council. These 
writs specified the reason for assembling the Coites, and often 
entered into very long details. Thus we find John the First 
describing the battle of Aljubarota, and C harles the Fifth giv- 
ing an epitome of his wars. A specimen of the ordinary Spanish 
writs iMy gratify the curiosity of some amongst our readers. 
The fipf&wing is the entry preserved in the city of Ecijai 

i $Vednesday the 9th of November 1890, the court of the city of 
Ec j&, being assembled, then* came to the said court, a man called 
Rodrigo Muaza, squire ot our Lera the King, and delivered a let* 
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tor of our said Lord the King, written on paper* signed with his 
name, sealed with the Privy Seal on the back — signed moreover by 
those of the Council of our said Lord* the King, on the back of the 
said letter. Which letter here read » and said- as follows. 

“ Don Henry, by the grace of Gtyd* king of Castile, to the Coun- 
cil, alcaldes, alquacil, officers and go°d men die town of Ecija, 
health and grace, being persons to whom I trust. You will know 
hojv I informed you in other letters, that my father and sovereign, to 
whom God be merciful ! is deceased. And now, know ye, that with 
the consent of those who were of the council of my father, whom 
God receive into Heaven ! I ordered that the prelates, masters of 
the orders, counts, ricos-homes, and all the other nobility, and the 
representatives of the cities and towns of my kingdoms and lord- 
ships, should be sent for, that they may meet me to treat and deter- 
mine both concerning my minority, in what places it should be pass- 
ed, and the government of my person, and other affairs concerning 
the honour and welfare of my kingdoms and of yourselves. For 

which reason I have sent to call the said prelates, &c And as it 

is right that you should be with them, to do and order the said things, 
it is necessary, as soon as my letter is delivered to you, that you 
name from amongst yourselves, two good and sufficient representa- 
tives, who for God-service and mine, will determine what is best for 

my kingdoms and provide that the said representatives be with 

me at Madrid, on the fifteenth of Novembe? at the latest ; for delay 
may cause danger, and prejudice my service. Given at Madrid, 
22d of October, year of our Lord 1:590. I the King. I Pedro 
Alfonso, had it written by order of our Lord the King. ” 

W hen a town, having the tight to send members, belonged to 
any great lord, it was usual to admonish him to issue a writ to that 
town. Bat the prelates and nobility seldom allowed their towns 
to make use of this great piivikge. When the cities or bo- 
roughs did not comply with the order in the writ, the Cortes 
met without them ; and they lo^t all right to protest against its 
acts. The King, however, sometimes directed a fresh writ to 
be sent to them. The right, of calling the Cortes together, 
when the King was unable or unwilling to do so, seems to have 
belonged to the Council: And Alonso X. declares — they may 
assemble of themselves, when the King is incapable, or dies 
leaving the heir a minor without guardians They* availed 
themselves of thia privilege against himself in 1282, when their 
liberties w r ere threatened by his extravagant conduct. Other 
instances have occurred, of their assembling without the royal 
w T arrai*t. And, in J 506, the Council issued writs, when the 
Queen refused to do so. 

The right of voting is said to have resided originally in all the 
householders of the towns which sent members to Cortes. But 
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it was not long till-, under pretence of avoiding the tumults of a 
popular election* the King and Cortes agreed to vest the whole 
power in the Corporations, The place of election became in 
consequence a scene of intrigue to the sovereign, and a subject 
of complaint to the people. A law was soon found to be ne- 
cessary to prohibit the practice of issuing letters in the Kjng’$ 
name, openly pointing out the persons who would be most agree- 
able at Court, which only gave a new and more covert aspect to 
the corruption. — Innumerable regulations to preserve the purity 
of election proceeded front the>Cortes r Bribery, false returns, and 
undue influence, were all strictly prohibited ; and the members 
elected, took an oath, that these laws had been observed.—- They 
were not allowed to hold any office, or receive any reward for 
themselves,' or their families, during their sitting in that assembly. 
But when the life of freedom departed, all was insufficient to 
keep the body from corruption. The ministers of Charles the 
Vth interfered openly in elections : — the electors, and the elect- 
ed, became the tools of the Court; and, at length, the office 
of representing the people was publicly sold in the market. 

The expenses of tlie members during the session were defrayed 
by their constituents; — but these were always too moderate, to 
be tin object of any importance. They usually received in- 
structions from their electors ; and were desired to urge the pe- 
titions therein set down* When Charles the Vth convoked the 
Cortes to Santiago in Galicia, the representatives of Toledo 
were directed to pray for the residence of the King at home — 
thehokling of Cortes in Castile — a remedy to the practice of 
buying offices — and such chocks upon the Inquisition, as might 
secure the innocent from oppression. Don Pedro Laso, insist- 
ing on these points, and refusing, without the authority of his 
constituents, to concur in the grant of a subsidy to the Crown, 
was banished the Court. When an arbitrary government was 
soon afterwards established, full powers were required from the 
towns* Members of Cortes were protected in their persons; 
and the King’s subjects forbidden to raise suits against them* 
during the sitting of the House. — This, however, did not pro- 
tect them from being indicted for crimes, or from being liable 
for their personal debts ; and the people were advised by the 
King, not to send debtors to represent them. 

With regard to the order of proceeding, the Cortes being 
met ih|jA^/placc appointed by the King, the session was open- 
ed by^fpeech from the throne; the detail of which was read 
by ^minister. The propositions of the King being read, were 
answered immediately ; the ISenor de Xara always 
for the Lords ; the Archbishop of Toledo lor the CIcr* 
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gy ; and the Almirante Mayor dq Castilla, for the Knights and 
Uicos-homes. When the subject was of importance, they re- 
tired to deliberate. The debates t)f the Commons were pri- 
vate; and the King was never informed of the opinion indivi- 
dual members had delivered. When the discussion was con- 
clude they rcturnedf and presented, their answer to the King* 
When these matters were settled the -Cortes presented their 
petitions on the general state of the country; and afterwards* 
each member explained the grievances of his own district. The 
petitions, when agreed to by the King* were collected into one 
Statute — placed in the royal archives — and sent to every town 
in the country. They had the force of law; — the King swora 
to observe them ;— and it was agreed, that any act of his 9 in 
contravention of these statutes, should be null; or, in their 
phrase, obedecidas, y non complidas — * respected as the King’s 
‘ commands, but not executed as contrary to the rights and pri- 
4 vileges of the subject. ’ — If any business was transacted after 
the statute was finished, it occupied a new session. 

The Second part of this work treats of tho powers of the 
Cortes in regulating and altering the succession of the crown, 
*It is well known that the princes of the Visigoths held an elec- 
tive crown, which, however, they succeeded in making heredi- 
tary, by associating their heirs in the government. The same 
method was continued by the Princes of Asturias and Leon, 
till Alonso the Vlth declared his daughter Urraca* who was al- 
ready associated in the kingdom, his successor, before the E- 
&!ates of the realm. Hence the custom of swearing fidelity to 
the heirs of the kings of Spain, which continued down to Fer- 
dinand VII. On the demise of the King, the Cortes always 
assembled to receive and proclaim the new King. On this oc- 
casion the King swore to maintain the charters and liberties of 
his subjects as established by his predecessors ; he also swore 
not to alienate the domains of the Crown ; and we have in this 
collection an admirable remonstrance of the Commons against 
the infringement of this law, presented to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, which reminds us of the puritanical language and Ires 
spirit of our Roundheads. After enumerating the various acts 
by which this important engagement had been infringed, they 
d eclat e — ‘ all such donations to be void ; and that, should his 
Highness make any more, they will use the remedies most agreeable 
to the service of God : And they desire that rhe Pope’s Legate 
may excommunicate his Highness, should he break the law; and 
that every one may use force to maintain it, without being liable to 
penalty . 9 

The succession of the Crown was usually disposed of by' the 
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will of the Monarch. Yet the Cortes maintained the right of 
setting aside these bequests ; and exercised it in the case of A- 
lonsos IX. and X. And, notwithstanding their oath of fidelity 
to the daughters of Peter the Cruel, a revolution established 
the crown in the line of Henry of Guastamara, who in a letter 
to the Black Prince, derives his title from the will of the people. 
The Cortes also interposed with their approbation, advice, or 
protestation, in the abdications and marriages of their princes. 
Ferdinand IV., at the desire of his Cortes, dismissed his father’s 
ministers ; and sent the bishops and clergy from court to their 
dioceses and cures. 

It is not easy to define the Legislative powers of the Cortes ; 
both because they seem to have varied in different ages, and be- 
cause the claim which they undoubtedly made to the exclusive 
right of making laws, was occasionally disputed by the sovereign, 
and produced indeed for many generations an incessant struggle 
between those two members of the body politic. Alonso X. 
made the most violent encroachments on their privileges ; but 
his successor was obliged to resort to their authority before he 
could get the edicts of that bold monarch recognized as the law 
of the land. When war was determined upon, or the country 
invaded, the Cortes was always called together, to consider whe- 
ther any way of accommodation remained $ and if none, to vote 
the supplies necessary for the service. The troops of the coun- 
try belonged to the towns which supported them, and could on- 
ly be called out in certain cases specified by law. 

Many laws and many remonst; ances were made on the adminis- 
tration of justice. The towns exercised civil and criminal juris- 
diction by judges or alcaldes of their own ; but there lay an ap- 
peal to the King’s alcaldes, who always attended the court. 
These, in the time of Ferdinand the IVth, were twelve in num- 
ber, always laymen. Two days in the week were set apart for 
the trial of criminals : and there lay an appeal, in all cases, from 
the judges to the King in person, which was limited by very 
copious regulations. The King’s administration was often re- 
formed by the Cortes. We have already mentioned an exam- 
ple under Ferdinand the IVth 5 and another occurred under 
Alonzo the IVth, when Alvar Nunez, his favourite, was declar- 
ed a traitor by the nation. This species of popular controul is 
well set forth in a remonstrance presented to Charles the Vth. 

* High Mighty Sovereign: The laws of these Kingdoms, 
which bind the King as well as his subjects, when treating of the 
love subjects have and ought to have for their Lord and King, 

amongfct other things declare and enact, that subjects ought to guard 
the King from himself ; that he do no hurt to his soul, or to his ho- 
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nour, or to the welfare of his kingdoms. And they provide, that 
subjects perform this, first, by supplicating the King that he do not 
the things aforesaid ; and when the King turns aside from their prayer* 
that then they remove from him the counsellors by whose advice the 
said evil things were done * . . * . . ‘ and if the subjects acted other- 
wise, they would give 'it to be understood that they loved not their 
King? sand thereby would incur the penalties of treason. ’ 

Twelve deputies of Cortes sate in the council of Ilenry the 
Secdhd. But the king’s Council did not assume a regular form 
till 1585. It was then fixed by law, that it should consist of 
four prehites, four knights, and four citizens ; who took ail o:irI\ 
extremely similar to that of our Privy Council. Its province 
was, to despatch all the most important business of the state ; to 
call out the militia ; to convoke the Cortes ; to inquire into 
crimes of state, and refer them to the proper tribunals. Depu- 
ties in Cortes, and great lawyers, always formed a part of the 
council. In 1465, the members of the Privy Council were 
named by the authors of the 4 Sen 'curia Arbitram ; 9 and in 
1469, we find fredi complaints of the insufficiency of the men* 
and remarks on the inadequacy of their salaries. At the insti- 
tution of the Council, the King had reserved to himself the pre- 
rogative of mercy, witli the patronage of the Church and of his 
household ; but we find various remonstrances upon record, 
against the appointment of foreigners to bishoprics, and too 
great lenity to malefactors. 

It was a condition in the charters of the towns, that they 
should pay a fixed yearly tax, in consideration of which they 
were to be freed from any farther demand on the .part of the 
Crown. If money was wanted for any extraordinary service, 
the Cortes was to be consulted. Ferdinand IV. expressly a- 
greed, that if any tax was found necessary beyond the sums paid 
by the towns, and his other revenues, lie would ndc the money 
from his Cortes. On the representation of Ilenrv III, the Cor- 
tes granted the alfcabala of a twentieth, and also four monedns ; 
directing, at the same time, that a part should be kept in the 
treasury for an extraordinary emergency, * and that 1 he King 
4 should raise no loan, nor any farther contribution, without con- 
4 suiting the Cortes, according to right usage, and ancient cus- 
4 tom . 9 

John the Second, having given orders to raise eight monedas 
not voted in Cortes, assembled them to excuse what he had done 
on the score of necessity, and i to declare he did not intend to 
4 invade their privileges founded on reason and justice. ' With 
this apology, however, they were by no means satisfied ; and 
insisted not only that the whole accounts of the money so raised 
should be submitted to thorn, but that no more of it than 
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was proved to have been required by the emergency should be 
allowed to go into the treasury; and that an account of the 
illegal proceeding of the King, with its reasons, should be 
given to those from whom the tax was levied. By the so- 
lemn agreement made at Medina del Campo, in 1465, it was 
determined, that no tax should be imposed, or money raised 
in the kingdom, without the previous consent of the Ctfrtes: 
and Isabella particularly recommended to her successors by 
her will, to examine if all the taxes she had raised had been 
freely granted by the Cortes: and though we are not inclin- 
ed to draw an inference quite so favourable for the Queen as 
our author, yet the provision itself unquestionably forms a most 
solemn acknowledgment of the illegality of raising money with- 
out the consent of the kingdom. It is not a little remarkable, 
that this important privilege was left to the Cortes, through the 
long and tyrannical reign of Charles V., like a solid column stand- 
ing alone amongst the ruins of a magnificent temple. In that of 
Philip II., they could only remonstrate against iU infraction. 

There are some instances of a refusal to grant money. The 
Cortes refused a subsidy to John I. Their consent in 1520 was 
obtained by force. In 1.527, the clergy and nobility declared 
they were privileged not to pay taxes; and the commons instant- 
ly rejoin, that they would contribute nothing. 

The money voted was strictly appropriated to particular ser- 
vices, and the expenditure carefully watched. The various ex- 
pedients of appointing their own officers to the treasury, - of di- 
recting that no issues should be made without the signature of 
members of the council, and for services specified in the order- — 
show the wise je alousy of the national body. They were equal- 
ly rigorous in their endeavours to restrain the prodigality of 
their Kings. The following was the regulation ,for the table of 
that profuse Prince Alonzo the Wise. They represented to his 
Majesty that they 4 thought it well that the king and his Wife 
should eat at the rate of 150 maravedis (about eleven pence 
English) a- day, besides strangers ; and that the King should de- 
sire those who attend him to eat more moderately, and not live 
at so great an expense as they do. ’ It is also suggested that his 
Majesty should not give away any offices of moro than 6000 
innravedis (37 shi lings) yearly income, without the consent of 
his Council. 

Nor were the privileges of the Cortes confined to mere re- 
monstrance or icfustfl ot money. The kings of Castiic have re- 
peatd|Jy Mifiered the punishment ultimaO ly provided for their 
abitSe of die powers entrusted to them. Ilamiro III, and after- 
wards Queen Urraca. were deprived of the sceptre they uu- 



worthily held. Sancho el Bravo was enabled*^ bv the ^dpoort^ 
of the Goites to dispossess father Alonzo the Tenth, < 
government, though not of bkcrotyjK, Henry the Fotbru*^ 
v^ho had nearly obbjm^djhe $roJ $ by m$ dj^o*mop of hlsf^ 
ther John the Second, a$ length lqs| ^ by hk own. He was 
deprived, by an assembly and clergy, #ho pop-* 

yoked the represented^ oftbo to J&irgos * but it does 

not appear, though they Separately approved the proceeding, 
that they ever assembled* s£ti£ lmo$t remarkable occurrence of 
this time k, that the Pope seat hfe legate to restore King Hen- 
ry, who met the chiefs pi the fevnluttoit m a convent near Al- 
tnedo. There he began his discourse* by saying, that * be 

• had power to dispose of eyety thing in these kingdoms by the 
4 authority of the Holy $ee entrusted to him 7 At which, the 
Master of the Order of Santiago instantly broke in and declar- 
ed, 4 that those who had told his Holiness that he bad power 
4 o^er the temporal concerns of tlie kingdoms of Castile and 
6 Leon, bad deceived him ; that lie ana the nobility of the 

♦ realm would depose a king on just causes, and set up $Uch m 
4 they thought suited to the public good. ’ 

The disturbed state of bpaiu, during many centuries, gave 
rise, both in Castile and Arragon, to an association, which spar 
dally changed itself with the execution of justice. This body 
wa^ called In Castile the Holy Brotfaeihood : it consisted* of such 
of the grandees, ciergy, and commons, as were Willing to bind 
themselves by its laws, and partake of its benefits. It wa>, by the 
aid of this numeiou* body, that the rojds were cleared of rob- 
bers, nialefactt rs brought to trial, the officers ol justice protect- 
ed, and thfc public peace preserved, during a minority, ox any 
Accidental relaxation of royal authontj. Their power was still 
more Extensive j for they swore to preserve the liberties and char- 
ier of their member^, against l he King himself, or whosoever • 
ahoufd make any attempt against them ; so that they assembled 
iju ftttpft whenever the King attempted to raise an illegal taX, 
$ to Imprison o* punish w without a legal sentence, and* 

*1 fine, oh ell acts Of oppression whatsoever. This extiaorditiaiy 
Association was reputedly recognized by the Kmg and Cortes* 

, The striking affinity of fhose regulations and proceedings of 
the early govefnmeiH of Spate* Ahd those with which we have 
so Fong been familiar in our tyton eputdry, cannot fail to have 
forced^ itjtelf upon the v ob$eirvation of hue at all interested 
teethe subjects Trfe Y£/y Jangqage *hic| has been adopted; 
has oftep a surprising resemblance to that of our Constitution * 
fotu xxtih no* ib\ M a 
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jmd the evils and the remedies seem for a Jong time to have fol* 
lowed each other in the same succession in both countries. For- 
tunately, .however, for us, there were some radical differences in 
the spirit-* the equally genuine. spirit of Spanish and of English 
freedom. ^ The Spaniards were more profuse* and perhaps more 
phijbeophic in their statement of general principles ; the English 
wiser m their choice of practical measures* The concewt&ns of 
the kings of England were pot larger in amount; but they were 
lar better defined* and more adapted to the condition of the 
times that extorted them. The jurisprudence of Spain co«$* 
nued floating between law* anarchy and despotism* in the 15th 
century, whilst our’s became stable at the end of the IStht 

Every country indeed in Europe, we conceive, has had a vo- 
cation to freedom, through the *ame ordeal and probation of 
jealousy and resistance 5 and if few have come out of it victo- 
rious, it is chief!} because they have not merited such a fortune* 
They have neglected the warnings, or shrunk before the terrors 
of the times. When a contest became necessary in Spain, it 
generally arose on the pregnant occasion of the wants and ra- 
pacity of the Crown ; and it often found men, if we may trust 
the following manifesto of Toledo, not unworthy or insensibly 
to the greatness of the cause. 

; , < Should we risk our person?, r say those heroic Spaniards* 1 be 
drived from our dwellings, lose our property, and, in fine, sacrifice 
Our lives-^in this case, we say, that disgrace is favour, danger se- 
curity, confiscation wealth, banishment glory, loss gain, persecu- 
tion reward, and death life. For there is no death so glorious as t* 
Suffer in defence of our commonwealth . 9 

But these patriots met Charles the Fifth, in very different 
circumstances from those which enabled Pymm and Hampden 
to resist the arbitrary exactions of their Sovereign- The Com- 
mons, instead of having increased their representation, had 
very much diminished it ; and only a few towns had an immedi- 
ate interest in the continuance of the Cortes. Isabella bad* in 
spite of their remonstrance^*, succeeded in establishing the Inr 
quifcition 5 and a secret persecution Was, instead of the reforma- 
tion* the novelty of the dAy.V Nor was the Church ruled by a 
man who neglected state policy for the sole study of divinity.— 
Cardinal Ximenes, who inducted the aflturs both of reli- 
gion and policy, united/ Bke Philip the lid* the characters 
of bigot and tyrant— the liberties of his country* 
|lnd perverted the diipeljsatioris ofhisGod. * The grandees, 

^ llpongfit ether thing** this mai) imitattd the example of the Ms- 
Caliph* an# burnt a large library of bocks*. fuH of Arabic 

taking. 
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instead of being awakened, by the royal usurpations, to* a sense of 
the rights of their fellow-subjects, had long oppressed then*, aiid 
fearocr nothing so much as 1 their increasing importance. — Much 
less were they deposed to gi ve up any of their own privileges to 
the rigid maxims of the leaders ot the Corhmons, But, worst of 
all, the Sovereign was '% foreigner, *i-h!ad^a foreign name iind ti* 
tie, — was guided by foreign * ministers,’ —and received a foreign 
revenue. The discovery of America gave him new means of 
enslaving his country > and disturbing Europe i and, in this 
remote sense alone, may be said to nave caused the degrada- 
tion of Spain. His principal cities in vain refused to grant 
him subsidies, or sanction his enormous expenses; — they could 
not persist in opposing his determination to leave the country, 
and he despised any other threat They took the field unpre- 
pared, and disunited ; so that one victory gained over them at 
Villabar, was sufficient to degrade the nation for centuries! 
After that * dishonest victory, ’ Charles proceeded, with the ea- 
gerness of a barbarous conqueror, to destroy every form, and 
efface every vestige of freedom: He triumphed over her,' in- 
deed, both in Germany and Spain. But the entt of his life was 
a glorious revenge. In later times, the courtly writers of Spain 
have affected to vilify institutions, of which they Were no longer 
Worthy j — and the policy of despotism has naturally encou- 
raged this ridicule of usages, which they dreaded to see re- 
vived. 

The citizen, Don fVatici&Co Martinez Marina, has spotted his 
work with remarks on the Spanish constitution of 1812. We 
are constrained to add, that they appear to us to be singularly 
injudicious ; and that we think he admires the worst, and ob- 

i 'ecu to the best parts of that flimsy Essay. It is not wonderful, 
lowever, that we should dissent from most of his particular re* 
marks, as we >re unfortunate enough to entertain doubts of 
radical proposition, that a good political constitution is most 
likely to be* discovered, like the abstruse truths of geometry, in 
the solitude of private meditation and intense study. Looking 
round the world, indeed, at this great era of coflstitutiommak- 
ittg, we cannot say that we perceive any thing indicative either 
01 profound thought, or of rash aueh presumptuous originality in’ 
any of the schemes, that have been suggested. Every thing that 
pretends to liberality, appear# on the contrary to be copied, witir 
very little care about its adaptation to hew circumstances, from* 
the same very obvious, and established t^odefs. Blackstone ha# 
inspired at once, the Sicilian banditti; and the traders of Holland. 
Tlie Spanish constitution begins -with some Very harmless 

ir *2 . 
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truisms, and some very ticklish truths. It is very, well to say* 
in the body of a law, that all Spaniards ought * to love their 
country, and that benevolence is a virtue of universal, authority; 
but when we proceed to needless declarations of the right of the 
nation to ea&faier itschicfe, and to change hs institution?, the ver- 
biage ceases to be altogether so innocent.-— Prgudices are wan- 
tonly defied, — and discussion and hostilities instantly anaanfal- 
libly provoked. It is but a bad augury of a great work of re- 
form, to see it begin with puerilities that have so recently*bee$ 
the harbingers of so many horrors and abominations* But to 
proceed to the substance: — What will the lovers of a fair repre- 
sentation say to the election of an elector of the parish, who has 
a voice in the election of an elector of the hundred, who has a 
voice in the election of a member of the Cortes i This is like 
the house that Jack built, — or the contrivance of a toyman's wal- 
nut, where the kernel is ingeniously protected by an unnatural 
multiplicity of shells — a childish plaything at the best. In ac- 
tual practice the consequence was, that the last electors, being 
totally detached from the original voters, either sent a private 
friend, or, if they were truly patriotic, chose an unknown indi- 
vidual remarkable for parts and knowledge : — and this is exactly 
the effect of our borough representation ; with this strong dif- 
ference, that we have cultivated understandings of various kinds, 
in every class- of society, while Spain has none but classical 
scholars, and those only in the church or at the bar; generally 
mired men, who know more of the Roman toga than of their 
own coats. The Cortes, accordingly, was chiefly composed of 
priests and lawyers; men who had distinguished them selves by a 
popular pastoral, or a syllogistic thesis. 

The Legislature, thus curiously constituted, was carefully ba- 
lanced against the Sovereign, without any intermediate weight. 
No Senate was formed of the Nobility and Clergy to moderate the 
Violence of a popular assembly, and prevent the sudden inroads 
of the Executive* The Council of State, intended a? a substitute, 
had only 40 members, of whom only 4 were to be Grandees, and 
only 4 Ecclesiastics. So complete an . exclusion of the privileged 
orders, might lead one tp imagine, that it was intended to form a 
republic. But, on the other hand, a King, invested with a large 
and almost undefined; prerogative, restrained by no permanent 
or resj^^^d body in the state, seems mor^ like the rough sketch 
bf a tymfotism ; an idea Jfhich might be strengthened by finding 

3 1 $ membec wrfit^Le^islative Body could hold a place under 
rown. Thrift spiteof SirE.,Burdeu, andhkvotarits, we 
lobe a fetal mojrJ^ any |nodern system; of freedom- It is 
essential to (he peace of a civilized country*, that the Go- 
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vemment should be administered by persons, Who have in sottae 
degree the confidence, arid at all events the respect, of the body 
of the nation. Were the choice of ministers really left ahoge- % 
ther to the Crown, there is no !drinbt that the best laws would 
he perverted, and the resources of the state misapplied. Nor is 
responsibility a sufficient, security ,' ura!'ess the minister on whom 
it attaches is of cons<xpWri£e in die country, as well as in the 
Court* Indeed it is a necessary Mature of a free state, that it 
should be governed by those who are intrinsically of importance 
in the eyes of the people. Arid where can such men discover 
themselves, if we may use the expression, but in the Legislative 
Assemblies ? And how can these Assemblies attest their impor- 
tance better, than by constraining the Crown to recur to their 
body, when a new ministry is to be formed ? At that moment^ 
the representatives of the people do, in fact, govern the country. 
The eminent leaders in Parliament go from the House of * om~ 
mons to the King’s Closet ; and there find at once the object ot 9 
and the limit to, their ambition The Crown is enabled to yield 
gracefully what has been demanded with vehemence: while the 
Minister owes his situation to the favour of the people ; and the 
people obtain their desires without the risks and the indcoency 
of a tumuk. The King at that time performs an office some- 
thing like that of th e governor in a steam engine; he gives vent 
to the excess of force, and prevents the overworking of the ma- 
chine. In this view, above all others, our Constitution seems 
superior to either a Monarchy or a Republic. A Monarch, in- 
vested with supreme power, may chuse his ministers where he 
pleases, from the Bench of Bishop, or from the butchers sham- 
bles. If he is a man of virtue and talent, upon which however 
it would be absurd to reckon, he will chuse well, and make his 
country respectable abroad, if not Happy at home. But, if he 
is of the ordinary stamp, he will in ail probability exalt the 
lowest and the basest of his subjects. For the pleasure of su- 
preme command, arid unrestrained indecency in his palace, he 
will sacrifice his revenue to panders, and his country to stran- 
gers. It is only in such a Monarchy that the observation of 
Camoens is true— ^ 

‘ O fraco Re, fa forte gerijte fraca. * * 

In a Republic, on the contrary, men of talent are sure to rise ; 
but there being no barrier to their ambition, they cannot rest sa- 
tisfied without, snatching at the Sovereignty* though it can only 
be obtained by the destruction of their cbqritry's Jaws. It was - 
to gMard against this radical hazard, that Athens provided the, 
dear-bought remedy of the ostracism; arid it Was because no 
remedy can ever be Effectual, that Rome stooped her glory arid 
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her pride to the domination of Marius, Syfla and Caesar: that 
Holland, after many struggles, at length fell quietly into the 
arms of the v House of Orange : and lastly, that France surren- 
dered all her hopes of freedom to Bonaparte. 

It is very true, that seine instances have occurred in our own 
history, of a minister abandoning the pe6ple after they hid rais- 
ed him to power. Strafford, ho doubt, violated the laws he had 
helped to form ; but he expiated his apostasy on the scaffold* A 
minister of more modern date, deserted the path by whiehhc 
had gained popularity; but ho obtained a majority of the nation 
to support him in another cause, (generally speakihg, our ce- 
lebrated statesmen have been consistent in upholding certain prin- 
ciples throughout their lives; and if so, no one oirgbt to find 
fault with their ambition. It is the proper object of Parliamen- 
tary leaders to desire power, — not for the sake of receiving sala- 
ries, or distributing patronage, but that they may put in execu- 
tion the important measures they have advised in public — the 
object of great characters in every free slate. And we have no 
doubt that their views of the true policy of their country weigh 
much more upon their minds, than any sordid projects of emo- 
lument or royal favour. — * Credo enim vos, homines nobil&s, 
4 magna qumdam spectantes, non pecuniam, ut quidam nimis 

* creduli suspieftntur, quae semper ab amplissimo quoque claris- 
4 simoque contempta est, non opes violentas et popufo Romano 

* minime fovendam potentiam, £ed caritatem civium et gloriam 
4 concupisse.’ — Cic Phil. 1. 

The citizen Don is, however, of a very different opinion. 
He is not only against a minister of the crown having a seat in 
jCortes, but objects to his being allowed to make a speech to 
them. * Let not the illustrious members , 9 he cries, i incur the 
4 danger of being hired or oppressed. The liberty of speech is 
4 left. And can the liberty of speech be compatible with the 
4 presence of men, through whose hands pass all favours, offices, 

4 pensions and rewards ? * This sounds ludicrous to our ears ; 
but the language, we have no doubt, is natural enough. How 
khould an inhabitant of Madrid* and subject of Charles the 
Fourth, be able to comprehend the unshaken fortitude with which 
Mr Whitbread can sustain both the sihilps and the frowns of 
Mr Vansittart — or the magnanimity with which Lord Grey can 
eonfronfcjhe vicarious majesty of Lord Liverpool ? The remark 
iervc^p|oweVer, tojp^ve, how little the boldest of these writers 
untj^pSnd of practical liberty. 

I $tre constitution haying shut out the Lords from. legislation 
ana the Commons from power, establishes Various limitations 
on the royal prerogative, which no onc has an interest to eh- 
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force* The only circumstances under which the King would 
be opposed* would be those of a strong popular feeling against 
arbitrary power. But the court and the country being se- 
parated wide asunder, how is the business of government in 
that case to proceed ? The King, it seems, in such an emer- 
gepcu, must fairly give way. He most; not refuse his consent 
to a law repeatedly pressed on him by tlie Cortes. Some clause 
of tips sort was certainly necessary ; but we much doubt if 
any sovereign would be patriotic enough to submit peaceably 
to such a condition. He and his Cortes would unavoidably 
fee at extremities in twelve months ; and we confess we should 
be inclined to stake the King and the rejected nobility, with 
*heir auxiliaries from the Church, against any number of con- 
stitutionalists that could well , be arrayed against them. The 
former would have the property, and, by law, the sword of 
the country. It is agreeable to all experience, that the de- 
crees of jthe Cortes would be despised ; while the contributions 
of the great would enable the Crown to support die contest; 
and the representatives of the people would soon become what 
they were under Charles the Second and Charles the Fourth. At 
all events, it appears to us, that this constitution contaiued with- 
in itself the seeds of its own destruction ; and was calculated tp 
bring about that ultimate appeal to arms, which it is the object 
of all wise governments to prevent. 

In all this n however, it is very possible we may be mistaken j, 
and in the infinite variety of human tastes and habits, we will 
by no means take it upon us to affirm that there may not be, 
somewhere upon the earth, a set of btings, for whom an institu- 
tion, composed* like the theology of Zoroaster, of two discordant 

E rinciples. a bigotted king, and a metapbysiual assembly, i pay 
e an admirable political arrangement. We are pretty certain* 
however, that these beinga are not to be found upon the Spanish 
• territory; and conceive, that a very slight examination will con- 
vince anyone that the Cortes, however good their laws might be 
in the abstract, were imprudent enough to .fly in the face of those 
whose support they chiefly required j and, reversing the wise 
conduct of Solon, made a perfect constitution for a people hard- 
ly capable of receiving any. To understand this, .however* it 
will be neccssanr to look back f . o the state of Spain before the 
breaking out of the war. 

* Tyrants { said Alonso the Wise) prefer acting for their own 
interest, akhough contrary to the good of country, to acting for 
. the common, advantage of all, because they always fear to lose their 
crown. And that they may work th£ir own will the more easily, 
-t^ey always use their power against the jJeoplei in three mode's pi 
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subtle policy* • The first is, to make their subject* Foolish -*nd Fear- 
ful, because then they will not daFe to lift their heads against them, 
or oppose their desires t the second is, to put discord amongst them, 
in such wjse that, they trust not one another, b* cause then they will 
not talk against them, lest their secret should not be kept ; the third 
is* to ttiakejhem poor. And* above all* they crush the prWfful 
and learned, and take care to forbid all meetings, and great con- 
courses of* people . 9 , 

This observation of the sapient king, his successors 
pear to have diligently reduced to practice. Every endeavour 
nas been used to make the upper classes foolish and fearful; 
and, we must say, with a success proportioned to the grandeur 
of the design. The grandees have not appeared in the Cortes 
Since the end of the fifteenth century. The Court, indeed, ne- 
ver permits them to go out of its sight ; they are always either 
at Madrid, or at the roy^l residences called the Sitios. There, 
they are indulged with ribands keys, and other pla\ things; 
but by no means allowed to have any connexion with their te- 
nantry, or to derive any power but from royal favour. One of 
them having asked permission to visit his estates, was told, that 
if he went there, Ue must stay. Their property is consequent- 
i ly mismanaged ; and six or seven estates, accumulated in one 
person, are often the bane of the country, but never give strength 
to their possessor. Thus, shorn of the natural influence of wealth, 
they consume the r revenue jn splendid palaces, in fetes which have 
been known to cost 30 or 40 , 000 /. each, and in dress proportion- 
ate expensive- Tiny view with fear and trembling thedownings 
of displeasure in the eye of the Court favourite; and submit to any 
degradation for a permission to gliiter in the society of the ca- 
pital — the only scene in which they arc fit to appear. The Spa- 
nish patriots nave latterly objected violently to the introduction 
of French fashions among th< higher classes ; but wc will ven- 
ture to affinn, that a knowledge of the French language, and of 
the French and Spanish theatres, have long made the Grandee* ? 
the most intelligent class of the community. The inferior no- 
bility, or titnfas de Castilla, whilst they take every opportunity 
of declaiming against the vi$e of their superiors, copy every part 
of it, except its refinement. , With the manners of farmers, they 
join the profligacy of courtiers. The reign of the Prince of the 
Peace completed the dissolution of morals. The road to pre- 
ferment, during that disgraceful period, lay through the prosti- 
tution of all principle — the surrender of a friend's septet, or of 
It daughter's honour, Iface, thus encouraged, s6on led to want, 
—which brought on new fives to her shrill^ ;*and the Whole 
of the upper ranks were reduced to base, unblushing, arid bejf* 
garly courtiers. w 
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* The Inquisition of modern times turned its attention from he- 
resies in faith, to irrt|rrovenHeni:s in knowledge, and observances 
of society ; in whicfcit dismayed equal vigitafce', and caused e- 

? ual terror. The pile, indeed, waspo fort ger ligh ted for Jews or 
Votestants ; but young meh Were dragged to prison from the bo- 
som *r>f their family;' perhaps by the order of a relation, for 
venting too freely tno abstract speculation^ of their college.— 
Education, neglected amongst the nobility, was an ordeal to 
those who embraced a liberal profession. Art improper book, 
or a useful invention, frefe equally denounced by the formida- 
ble ministers of the Holy Office. Dulnefcs and ignorance spread 
their wings over the whole land. 

It may give some idea of the system of the Court, to men- 
tion their behaviour to the excellent and lamented Jovellanos. — 
Some time after he had been disgraced for an attempt to im- 

K rove his country, he was sent to a convent in Majorca. There 
e amused himself in the benevolent task of instructing the in- 
habitants of Palma; many of whom of the richest families knew 
not how to read and write. His kindness and amiable manners 
soon made him beloved ; which, being reported at Madrid, an 
t>rckr arrived for his close confinement in the castle of Bellv^r . 1 

The most striking defects of the nation, are the ignorance 
and corruption of the higher orders — ‘the ignorance and apathy 
of the lower. The Government has contributed largely to the 
former; and is far from guiltless in relation to the latter. 

Political economy seerm to have been cultivated in Spain, on- 
ly to show how contrary her laws were to all the precepts of sci- 
ence. Many branches of trade were monopolized by the Go- 
vernment j — agriculture was restrained, in order to promote ma- 
nufactures, which have never flourished ; — the peasantry were 
subject to many heavy burdens— discouraged in their most laud- 
able pursuits — and fettered in their most innocent amusements* 
The overwhelming estates of the grandees ; the vast property of 
the church ; the want of roads, canals, coals, and wood ; the 
number of holidays; and many more impediments which it 
would fill a volume to enumerate, — have so checked the indusf 
try o£ the middling orders, thaf they have long ago given up 
their hope> of wealth, for the blessings of ignorance and inac- 
tivity. The whole kingdom is one large Castle of Indolence. 
The people of the interior (for Andalucia has more muslin and 
duplicity), have all the rudeness, the frankness, and the romance 
of the daTk ages. — No mechanical in^entfo*i& — no moral disco- 
veries — have penetrated that tranquil r^gioft. The power wbkifr 
took away the rdlans of improvement, extinguished with it tp# 
desire to improve ; and a spell of enchantment seems to forbifcf 
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my wish toescape from the easy insignificant® in which the ni^ f 
lion is bound. A Spaniard* with a tolerable house to cover 
him, money enough to pay for his subsistence mid a bad ci- 
gar, is quite indifferent as to what the world may do or think* 
Sometimes a constable crosses his way; he grumbles, wrapt 
himself in his cloak, and is satisfied with the sun of his climate. 
And, without pretending to attach too great weight to physical 
causes, it is impossible to deny that the natives of a warm ciftttftt* 
find a great consolation for all misfortunes, in the sensations $&* 
spired by fine weather, and the intoxication of tepid air. 

The government took care not to interrupt this slumber bjf 
the imposition of new taxes, Indeed jriuqb discontent was ex- 
pressed when Count Florida Blanca proposed merely to commute 
some duties for others less hurtful to industry. Their antipathy 
to ihose imposts is almost the only lively feeling of a political na- 
ture which pervades the body of the people: and there can be 
fittie doubt that if they were offered our laws and our burdens 
together, they would decline the present. Saving this point, they 
were well pleased to leave all the cares of government to others ; 
foolishly supposing that they should thereby secure the tranquil 
enjoyment of their homes. 

Far from having ma^e any progress during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, they had sunk into a deeper lethargy. 
Whilst other nations were projecting a reform of their govern- 
ment, they never supposed it more in their own power than to 
lengthen the day, or alter the seasons. The ministers of darkness 
look sufficientprecautiors that noglimmering of light should come 
from abroad. The Conde de Toreno has urged this want of a 
public opinion, as an argument lor restraining the prerogative 
more closely than in England : * But, to our understanding, the 
premises lead to a very different conclusion. A people unaccus- 
tomed to limitations on the royal power, naturally look on their 
multiplication with very different feelings from a race, long exer- 
cised in the discipline of freedom : and instead of carrying their 
precautions to excess, will be apt to feel nothing but pity for their 
Jftrince, thus subjected to so manjr hard conditions, and rashly 
to free him from them aff. The only sentiment, indeed^ with 
regard to government, which is level to the meanest capacities, is 
admiration for the person of a king. Considerable progress 
*nust be made, before the general mass of a pfcdple can feel an 
imbrest in the privileges of their representatives i But reverence 
W anointed monarch, belongs to the time* and the intellects, 
where superstitious dread holds its natural dominion ; and the 
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tfbdfog with which a sovereign is regarded in the remote par#s of 
TTgff at kingdom, differs very little from the awe with which igft*>- 
ranee approaches itsrother idols* The Castilians pride themselves 
on their loyalty ; and they even think it a merit to bear eveiy 
oppression, and, suffer every wrong from their lawful prince* 
Thw enter into slavery mm a sort of chivalrous enthusiasm* 
and look upon a r^yai jdiot as entitled to the admiration of the 
itoorld. Tne adimnistradon of the Prince of the Peace, which, 
Without stretching the prerogative, or exercising it harshly, 
spread individual corruption to the widest extent, shocked all 
£neir prejudices. But the name of the monarch 4 honoured this 
corruption j '—and the nation submitted to it in silence. 

It will be more easy to understand the character of Spain, 
from a very slight sketch pf the late miscalled revolution. It 
may also account for the curious fact, that no man of com- 
manding talents has arisen in the country. After the imprison* 
ment of the Prince of Asturias at the Esc u rid, (the curious de- 
tails of which have not yet been published), the King went to 
Jus favourite residence .at Aranjuez. A report was suddenly 
spread, that the Prince of the Peace was about to carry off the 
•whole royal family to America; the peasants collected with arms 
in the neighbourhood, and marched to the palace, threatening 
the life of the favourite. The alarm soon spread to Madrid ; 
and the detachment of the Gardes de Corps, which was not to 
have relieved their companions for some days, w#re instantly or- 
dered to Aranjuez. The grandees belonging to the Court, who 
were in Madrid, instantly repaired to the same place. The tu- 
mult however increased ; and the Gardes de Corps joined the 
populace against their commander. He was found early in the 
morning by a private soldier, who refused a great reward lor 
his safety j and he was dragged through the streets with ^very 
insult, and many blows. At this moment the Queen, nearly dis- 
tracted with alarm, was heard, in her despair, to address these 
words to her son Don Francisco de Paula — 4 All 1 child, where 
4 is your father ?* — 4 you have lost him. ’ 

Tne only resource was the Prince of Asturias ; whom her 
Majesty had lately declared to be illegitimate. When be left 
Madrid, the populace, after in vain endeavouring to stop him, 
•had called out to him 4 not to eat at Aranjuez, ’ He an- 
swered coolly, 4 that he had dined. ’ This Prince, popular by 
the ill usage he had received, succeeded in saving the life of the 
Prince of the Peace. But no demand was made by the popu- 
lace, or by any one else, that Charles the IVth should re- 
sign his crown. This, we verily belieye, was the spontaneous 
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net of hisowh baseness and folly; and his object,' if any, the 
safety of h& queen's paramour ! 

During the short time that Ferdinand sate Upon the throne, 
his manners were popular and gracious. When he was ensnar- 
ed nt Bayonne, the whole people rose at once to" defend him ; 
jiot so much because their country was threatened, as bemuse 
an affront was offered to their nation. The lowest Spaniard! 
jfe keenly jealous of his honour • and felt himself attacked iil 
his own person, by the clandestine abduction pf his king. 
thing else could have roused 1 the universal Spanish nation* 
to one simultaneous effort In every town (he people collected ; 
and forced, by their clamour, the constituted authorities to e- 
Spouse the cause of Ferdinand. This being done, they gene- 
rally put to death some person of consequence, convicted, dr 
supposed guilty of a correspondence with Napoleon. An equal, 
or perhaps greater traitor, then ascended the rostrum, and pro- 
posed the names of aldermen and prebends for a new Juhta. 
These were agreed to, and the people dispersed,— satisfied that 
they had liberated Ferdinand, and expelled the French pray. 

As long as the enemy was in another province, such is the 
mutual enmity of the provinces, and the ignorant pride of this 

C ople, they felt satisfied that they themselves were never to 
conquered. The governments, equally ignorant and less 
honest, far from harrying into action that boiling indignation 
with which they had never sympathized, were occupied in se- 
curing commissions for their sons and nephews, and excluding 
the low-born from all offices. The noble miscreants of Astu- 
rias refused to serve with am who could not boast an equal pu- 
rity of descent. A successful commander Was actually cashiered 
at Badajoz as soon as it wa s discovered that he had been a 
baker. Those who obtained commissions, in the mean time, 
were intent only on the profit which might be made of them ; 
and were found indeed so uniformly incapable, that the, Mi- 
nister of War afterwards thought fit to exclude borough, con* 
nexions, and aspiring merit at the same tim6, by ordering, tjiat 
none should receive commissions but those who had been edu- 
cated at the military colleges. The new state of things, id sink- 
ing ah old court, had raised an hundred new ones ; and for 
promotions, effected at Madrid by the mistresses 6f ministers, 
and the lovers of a queen,' war $ubstitute4 an executive power 
in every market town, directed by the private affections of Con- 
stables, and the profligacy of municipal officers. These civic 
4^ereigns were extremely fearful of being obliged to quit their , 
hold of power by the pf a successful general ; as if a do- 
mestic, and not a foreign enemyy was the chief object of dread. 
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They felt they had no strength in the affections of the people ; 
abd the best expedient they could devise, was to delay levies of 
troops and supplies of money* ; Even where they were well 
inclined, their proceedings were so slow, and the monied men 
were so backward in advancing, loans, that httle preparation 
w&s^pade during the short time that was allowed for it by Na- 
poleon. Ignorance* , despises danger at a distance, is 

always converted into panic at its approach* The soldiers of 
Spain, however brave Judividualiy,: had no confidence in one 
another— the only speejies of courage to be depended upon ia 
battle* Their armies were every where defeated ; and no one 
was capable of introducing discipline amongst them. 

In the mean time, the corrupt governors of the country had 
set aside the will of Ferdinand, that the Cortes should be as- 
sembled, and collected a set of deputies from the provincial 
Juntas. Some, as at Seville, were sent to get rid of them else- 
where ; others, as at Saragossa, were chosen by the will of an 
individual. So strange a body did they form, that Jovellanos told 
them, at their first meeting, there was no precedent for such a go- 
vernment, but that of ihe Thirty Tyrants. Unhappily, by the 
influence of the old Count Florida Blanca, they rejected the same 
statesman's recommendation to call an immediate Cortes: and a 
Central Junta was taken upon trial. Scarcely had thev been in- 
stalled, and had time to restrain the unlicensed press, before Bo- 
naparte drove them before him to Seville. There they were re- 
ceived with every symptom of aversion; and, during the greater 
part of their stay, were chiefly occupied in quarrelling with the 
Junta of Seville, which was jealous of its local authority. Their 
only good service consisted in sending troops from Andalucia 
to the Sierra Morena. They performed that duty actively and 
lionestly ; but they also thought themselves bound to direct the 
military manoeuvres, for which they were totally incompetent. 
They issued a decree to regulate the expenditure of the public 
revenue, which had hitherto been divided amongst Juntas and 
Generals without method or controul. This regulation, how- 
ever, was, like many others, disobeyed in Valencia. The great 
vice of the Supreme Junta was their tenacity of power; and 
their indifference to the means by which it might be gratified. 
A Tribunal of public Safety was erected, whose proceedings 
were similar to those of the Inquisition ; with a power of life 
and death. Persons were tried, condemned, and strangled se- 
cretly : Nor was it till their dead bodies wefe hung on a gibbet, 
in the principal square, with the inscription, ‘ as a traitor, ' or* 

* as a freemason, \ that the public heard of their crimes. The 
press w as closely restrained ; and no report of bad news ever 
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appeared in the public journals, By such pirc&fttfcfflg, the Jun- 
ta took from the war any character of popular spirit which it 
might thitherto hare borne. They refused and delayed to as- 
semble fee Cortes, till the French arms again drove them from 
their seat} and their government was dissolved amidst the threats' 
and imprecations of the people. > 

The Regency, which followed, is remarkable for the famous 
decree allowing commerce .with America^ which they afterwards 
protested was a forgery Spain was jioW at the last gasp,^Tb# 
Cortes, however, was at length called j, not from any desire p> 
meet a popular assembly, but a s a physician is called in, when 
the apothecaiy has no hopes of his patient, or of making far- 
ther profit by his disease. The deputies, who met in £>ept&n- 
ber 1810, had been partly elected in the free provinces, and 
partly by natives of the conquered provinces, who happened 
then to be at Cadiz. This last circumstance, which would have 
weighed nothing if the acts of the Cortes had been agreeable to" 
the wishes of the people, was much dwelt upon when they were 
found to be entirely opposite. 

It was another misfortune,’ that the Cortes were in no degree 
checked by the general feeling of the nation. Blockaded in Ca- 
diz, they only left the Hall of Assembly, in which thejr la^ 
hours were very assiduous, to listen to the acclamations of 
young men of more zeal than discretion. They fell at once in- 1 
to the opposite vices of sovereigns and patriots — intoxicated with 
the vanity of Xerxes, and hardened with the pride of Brutus. 
Their superficial acquirements seemfed profound knowledge; 
their little district the empire of Charles V. Decrees, scarcely 
obeyed in the street where they were enacted, were immutable' 
laws ; a knot of sanguine secretaries was an admiring world, and 
a venerating posterity. Infallible schemes, arid perfect institu- 
tions, filled their brains, and affected their reason. Such delu- 
sion in a great nation — as in England after the execution of 
Charles, and in France at the beginning of the reign, of touts 
XVI., strikes the mind with an awful sense of those imperfec- 
tions which aspiring talent seeks in vain to eradicate. In a 
Hampden Club, or a beleagured seaport, it is merely ridiculous. 

Yet the Cortes, with all their heroic vision®, were not wholly 
free from the more vulgar corruption of the p/ace in which they 
met. The merchants of Cac&s, at whose houses most of them 
lodged, exercised over them Sufficient influence to delay, and* 
finally to prevent, the settlement of the representation for Ame^ 
rica* For them, and them aldnc, the rule of right reason, Was 
violated, the dictate of humanity neglected, vulgar prejudices 
indulged, and the empire of the new world lost, 
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Their fintf meetings* however* were calculated to strengthen 
the hopes of alt who had foretold, that Spain would become 
a free nation* Much talept was displayed, and had its due 
weight with the assembly. After some disorder, and many elo- 
quent speeches, the sovereignty of the people, a self-denying 
ordinance, and die liberty of the press* were decreed. The two 
former were pardonable puerilities ; but the latter was an absb-* 
lute delusion j* — the liberty of the pre^s being so imperfectly 
secured, that writers* who displeased the reigning power were 
imprisoned, and their works suppressed, without even the form 
of a trial. Personal’seamty, without which all other privilege* 
are straw, had not been provided for j and no protecting or re- 
straining power was acknowledged throughout the country. — So 
that* in one town every thing in favour of convents was instant- 
ly put down, whilst in another, nothing was to be said against 
tne clergy, Personal remarks were too dangerous to be ventur- 
ed any where* 

The Cortes very soon divided into two parties. AH who 
retained an attachment to the divine right of kings, and the 
corrupt courtiers of the late reign, were classed together un- 
ejer die name of Strviles . This party was very strong, though 
it did not form the majority. Placemen alone form a pow- 
erful body in all countries ; but circumstances have made them 
particularly fearless in Spain. The party called the Liberals 
consisted of men of abilities ; generally literary characters, who 
had seen with admiration the first acts of the French Revolu- 
tion, ami whose persons had been narrowly watched, and their 
opinions rigorously suppressed by the old government. They 
were, for the most part, well-intentioned men ; but not very fit 
to govern the world, or even to write a tolerable book about it. 
With great national pride, they joined the notion, that they 
and their noble compatriots had been caitiff Blaves three hun- 
dred years. With many liberal maxims, they mixed very little 
forbearance ; and were rather writers upon philosophy than 
philosophers— lovers of politics than politicians. They had 
many of the faults, but scarce any of the virtues of the French 
revolutionists ; for though they had read their works, they had 
not received their education liKe them, amongst a nation, sailing 
as it were on a voyage of discovery. Their hearts, however, 
were more humane— perhaps less ambitious ; and their objects 
were noble, and could nojt fail to dignify their natures. The 
party did i\pt want rnen of talent to lead them. Don Augustin 
Arguelles obtained general admiration by his rapid eloquence 
ana brilliant conception : but Ids politics were too much co» 
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loured by imagination, and too much distorted by personal sen- 
sibility, to; acquire for him the character of a great statesman:; 
Mano& Torrera* a parish priest of Estremadtfra, was ipore pro* 
found and more argumentative. His .education had ; not fitted 
him for the cabinet; but liis. logical acuteness always exposed 
the sophistry of his opponents; Oliveros, Gallego, and after- 
•waids La Vega, and the Conde de/Foreno, distinguished tlieir 
cause by the, talents which they displayed. 

Thfe decision of the Assembly with! regard to the regency* was 
moderate and sensible. They determined that no restrictions 
should be laid on die Executive* but that the regents should be 
responsible for their administration. The general voice called 
loudly for a new regency ; but it w*is extremely difficult, to fcnoW 
on whom to fix. The monopoly of government by the aristo- 
cracy, had shut out the lower orders from commands in the 
army. Great age and high rank were the first qualifications ; 
and halt the battles of die Spaniards have been lost under two 
or three names. The regents fixed upon were Blake, who, 
in spite of his misfortunes, had, by a cold reserve and selfr 
willed obstinacy, obtained a great reputation ; with A$car and 
Agar, two obscure individuals. The favourable impressions 
which the first proceedings of the Cortes had excited, were 
gradually weakened by their subsequent conduct. They de- 
termined, wisely perhaps, on maintaining the Inquisition, till 
a definitive arrangement could be made. It was more disheart- 
ening to observe them dwelling, day after day, upon trifles or 
abstract propositions ; acknowledging their own incapacity in 
the appointment of a select committee on every subject; and 
closing their doors whenever a question of general interest was 
to be discussed. The flatterers by whom tboy were surrounded 
never ceased to talk of the heroic fortitude which could dictate 
unalterable laws, whilst the cannon of the Trench bombarded 
the town. For us who observed impartially, it was a greater mi- 
racle that the presence of the enemy could not fix their attention 
to the means of supporting a war, , upon which their lives and 
liberties so imminently depended* It will scarcely be? believed 
hereafter, that, in those awful circumstances, no .method of re- 
cruiting the army, or of supplying the treasury, issued from tin’s 
Assembly of the nation. On these vital questions, all was .indif- 
ference, ignorance, and vacillation. We will not fatigue our 
readers with an abstract of the twenty volumes, in which the de^ 
bates of the Cortes have, been published* It will be easier for 
ourselves, and more profitable to them, to give a short account 
of the eflect of their measures. , 
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At the sedt of government, peculation and corruption flourish- 
ed in as barefaced a manner as at any period of thehistory of Spain. 
All parties, it is true, were successively tried ; but whilst little 
difference, in point of principle, was found in the new candidates 
for office, it was quite clear that those who had been bred under 
the*administration of the Prince of the Peace, were alone able to 
transact business. Ministers accordingly sprang up from the go- 
vernment offices without any reputation for abilities — merely be- 
cause they understood the forms of letter-writing ; — a class of 
men without the manners or the spirit of gentlemen; but with 
some talent for turning a phrase, and disguising, in words of 
seeming earnestness, the orders they wish not to be executed. 
They generally contrived to turn out those enthusiastic projectors, 
who wished to obtain lor themselves the fame of great ministers, 
or successful reformers. — Not effectively responsible to the Cortes, 
whose plans were too vast to allow thorn tune for petty jobs, they 
naturally employed their influence to discredit the new maxims 
of legislation. 

The grandees hod sufficient reason to be offended with the 
constitution, which did not constitute them any part of Ma- 
jesty. The small nobility of the Titidos were wonderfully of- 
fended with the notion, that equality was returned upon earth; 
and that their honours, whether bought by services or money, 
were to be torn down by the levelling doctrine of the rights of 
man. In towns, such as Valencia, where these titles were com- 
mon, the Cortes were at least as much hated as the enemy. The 
whole order, however, both great and small, had a more substan- 
tial reason for discontent: The Cortes, in their eagerness to abo- 
lish Scignorial rights, had taken a revenue in the* nature of a 
quit-rent, and abolished various monopolies, without granting 
any compensation to the proprietors. The people had received 
the boon with satisfaction ; but the grandees complained with 
reason of injustice : — they might have addressed the governing 
party, in the words of the robber in Don Quixotte, when hh 
master restores their property to the ladies — # Si vos quisicre- 
des ser liberal, sea con vuestra hacienda, y no con la nuCstra. * — 
“ If you want to be, liberal; give your own money, and not 
“ ours. ” 

■ An Established Church generally lends its influence in support 
of high monarchical principles ; and that of Spain was not back- 
ward on the presertt occasion. Yet many of the most eager advo- 
cates of freedom were found in the clerical body; and, in return, 
the charter of the clergy was confirmed to them. And it was not 
till late in the reign ot the Extraordinary Cortes, that (with dfe 
vofi. xxiii. no. B b 
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exception of the friars), a violent part was taken by the Church. 
The abolition of the Inquisition was the general signal for re- 
sistance; — not, however, we must say, because the ministers of 
religion lamented the fall of that horrible tribunal, but because 
they resented the manner in which it was accomplished. 

When the long debates in the Cortes ended, by the triumph 
of humanity, about Christinas 1812 ,, the liberates pushed their 
victory, by an order, that a long discourse, fraught with argu- 
ments and philosophy, should be read in all the churfches. 
Ori the day appointed, the parish priests of Cadiz, with one 
exception, refused to comply; and were supported in their 
resistance by mobs and tumults. The Regency instructed the 
Governor, to ascertain if he could depend on the troops, chiefly 
volunteers, to quell the disturbance. The Governor was doubt- 
ful ; and the Regency sent a message to the Cortes, to know what 
i\as to be done. After a secret debate, which lasted till mid- 
night, the answer returned was — the appointment of a New Re- 
gency, and the dismissal of the Governor. The people cried — 
“ .Long live the New Regency!” — and no mischief ensued. 

But the consequences of this imprudent measure were not so 
w ell got over in other places. In the country, the decree was 
read in some places ; but, we believe, generally omitted The 
priests, indignant at so degrading a commission, began to insi- 
nuate every where, that the happy days of religious harmony 
were closing — that infidels were about to throw discord into the 
bosom of the nation — and a war against the Catholic faith would 
be the consequence. The Spaniards, with their usual love of 
ease, do not meddle in the future damnation of a stranger, how- 
ever they may pity his darkness blit they love persons of their 
own religion ; and much of their happiness depends on the ge- 
neral agreement of their faith. They have also a great respect 
for their pastors, who dexterously preserve their influence by a 
display of exclusive learning, and a familiar intercourse with the 
female part of their parishioners, — Such warnings then, coming 
f rom such a quarter, spread very general alarm. Had the Cortes 
confined themselves to prohibiting the appointment of 'Inquisitors, 
310 such effects could have followed. * It is jpstly remarked, in the 
Memoirs of the Due de Choiseul, that a parade of general rea- 
soning should never preface the decrees of Government, — for the 
objectors to the measure are sure to defeat the best logic that can 
be used in its support. The truth is, that the multitude is every 
wher%jJisposed to believe that the world is ruled by an art which 
only professors can understand ; and scarcely ever think of de- 
mising Arguments against the most absurd measure. But rub 
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ers, by setting forth the reasons of their conduct, necessarily 
open the lists for a controversy, in which they have all the dis- 
advantages of dogmatists against sceptics. — The itberales , for 
the sake of showing their wit on this subject, lost, like James 
the Second, all the benefits of the hypocrisy they had hitheito 
assumed with regard to religion. In vain they had declared 
their abhorrence of toleration ; in vain they had pronounced in 
favour of putting heretics to death after another method ; in 
vain they had hitherto abstained from attacking the corruptions 
of the hierarchy. All the measures they now proposed, how- 
ever innocent, were supposed to hide a secret poniard against 
the true faith. 

Though the army was by no means* generally devoted to the in- 
terest of the Cortes, yet amongst the troops were found the great- 
est number of persons attached to that cause. As nearly every 
regiment had been organized at Cadiz, they had learnt the lan- 
guage of the place. They were the more willing to imbibe the 
new doctrine, as they had always been dissatisfied with their treat- 
ment by the old Government, and indignant at the wealth of the 
lazy friars. The constitution, notwithstanding, did not quite a- 
grcc with their ideas of perfection ; for it always met them in the 
offensive shape of remonstrances against their requisitions and 
disorders. Some officers hinted that the law ought not to be in 
force in that part of the country which was the seat of war. 

The general mass of the people received the constitution with 
an indifference, which is as fatal to a constitution giver, as to a 
lover or an author. Nobody praised ; nobody blamed ; nobody 
huzzaed when the chaiter of their liberties was proclaimed, or 
knew why * Plaza de la Constitucion * was written up in their 
principal squares. If the state of the people be such as we have 
described it, it is sufficient to account for so cold a reception ; — 
even were it otherwise, much enthusiasm was not to be expect- 
ed. In most countries, the people are too much taken up with 
their immediate wants, to attend to questions of state. What 
then must be the case in a country where the people are reduced 
from case to beggary by a foreigif invasion ? — where two har- 
vests have been carried away by the enemy, and they are watch- 
ing with anxiety the produce of a third ? The people of Spain, 
in reality, could think of nothing, talk of nothing but the war : 
All their fears were occupied by the French army, all their hopes 
by the Duke of Wellington. During this painful interval, the 
only rule for judging their own government, wa9 to ask if they 
had made the greatest exertions possible against the enemy ? 
And as they uniformly answered the question for themselves m 
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the negative, they declared that their laws might be very good, 
but they had abandoned their country to its oppressors. It 
were in va^n for a philosopher to have quoted to them from 
.Montesquieu, 1 the distinction between the Legislative and Ex- 
ecutive powers ; they had neither time nor comprehension for 
such a discussion : and as to the new laws, they openly Sfiid, 
that no doubt they were wise and good, but they had felt no 
benefit from them ; — the oppressions of the powerful had not 
ceased in their part of the country. Nor was this wonderful ; 
for the functionaries of the Spanish Government have never 
been much accustomed to obey its decrees : And when a vi- 
cious rule is replaced by a new ordinance, ihe village Dionysius 
immediately searches for a flaw in the deed, where he may 
gratify his love of oppression. The extent of a new power, 
too, is generally unknown to the multitude ; and they often 
continue to suffer from prohibited abuses, from not knowing 
how to apply for redress, or where to make a stand against 
the tyrant. Those who hold high offices, are generally too idle 
or too selfish to make any inquiry on the subject. Thus, the 
misrule and caprice of a mayor or a constable, which wa* 
never attributed to the arbitrary Monarch, becomes a sub- 
ject oi complaint as soon as the vaunted remedy fails of suc- 
cess. The Cortes, in giving the village corporations the as- 
sessment of taxe«, and the superintendance of the conscrip- 
tion, gave them a large authority, very open to abuse. We 
know, in point of fact, that in some places the whole taxes 
were levied upon two or three of the inhabitants, with a vague 
promise of better arrangement in future. The right of ap- 
pointing their own officers, now restored, was loss grateful to 
the villages, as it had been previously granted by the French. 

Tims we find that, with the exception of Cadiz and a part of 
the army, the measures of the Cortes met with general repro- 
bation Ihe nobles had lost substantial revenues; the people 
}iad gained only abstract rights : — those were deprived of what 
they valued, and these had obtained what they never desired. 
Some were shocked in their opinions; some curtailed of their 
authority ; some attacked in their interests. Amongst the nobi- 
lity, the Cortes were Levellers ; with the clergy they were Athe- 
ists; and by the common people they were coai scly called Traitors. 
The objects. of such defamation, in the mean time, were far too 
much elated with the idea of the great figure they wepe making, 
to be aware of the sentiments tlmy had excited. It has been 
said of the French tragedians that they paint passions, and not 
characters. The Spanish Libcralcs considered opinions, and not 
passions. They opposed the definitions of' liberty and despotism 
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to a host of prejudices; and thought they had destroyed the 
power, when they had logically refuted the reasonings of their 
antagonists. They fondly counted upon every victorious division 
as a step in the history of Spain ; and proceeded to put the last 
finish to the dignity of human nature in the Peninsula, by a 
decree, that no schoolboy should undergo the degrading punish- 
ment of flogging ! — Thus the Constitutional Cortes ended where 
Tom Thumb begins. 

Of the ordinary Cortes which followed we know little, but 
that it was chiefly composed of ecclesiastics, and that the liberates 
were rapidly losing their influence. By the injudicious steps that 
were taken, we may presume, however, that they s'. ill preserved 
their majority. In the midst of the general joy at the restora- 
tion of the Sovereign, they were busy devising new conditions 
to annex to their offer of the Crown : — and the people became 
the more anxious to free him from all restrictions. At his first 
entrance into Spain, which was carefully directed by the french 
to the opposite quarter from that in which the Duke of Wel- 
lington commanded, the King met General Elio and some of 
his old servants. By their advice it is supposed he issued a pro- 
clamation, dissolving the Cortes, and passing an culogium on 
the old government of Spain. This was supported by an army 
which struck terror into Castile. The Cortes instantly dispers- 
ed; and Ferdinand entered Madrid amidst the shouts of his own 
praise and that of the Inquisition. The people broke the statue 
'of Liberty to pieces; and the mob having forced its way into 
1 lie Hall of Cories, two men climbed lip to the highest pint of 
the wall to craze the word Liberty, which was written up in large 
letters, with the names of other constitutional virtues. We are 
rather disposed to ascribe this appearance of enthusiasm for sla- 
very, to the joy excited by Ferdinand’s return, than to any other 
passion. The people, w r e believe, were merely indifferent about 
liberty, of which they understood nothing; — but they keenly 
felt the triumph of their native prince over a French usurper. 
It is certain at least that the country submitted very quietly to 
the new orders that were issued. One of the armies, we be- 
lieve, was disposed to resist ; but seeing the tranquillity of the 
people, adhered to Kipg Ferdinand. The commander of an- 
other army is said to have found that the support of his friends 
would be dangerous, and not likely to be attended with suc- 
cess. ^ 

Considering the natural history of princes, we are not dis- 
posed to be very angry with Ferdinand, for his love of tyran- 
nical institutions, or his turn lor despotic language. But we 
cannot restrain our indignation when we find him impi; »oning, 
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and menacing with a trial, all who had spoken in favour of 
limitations upon his authority. It has been said, we hope not 
truly, that some of his victims have already suffered a violent 
death. We ajre more inclined to believe another report, that he 
has offered to liberate them, but that *they disdain to owe any 
thing to his clemency. Indeed the smallest spark of gratitftdc 
would have enabled him to recollect that these were the very 
men, who upheld his cause* when he and his vile nobility had 
abandoned their country, and forfeited all right to its protec- 
tion. Had they not then exerted an unconquerable fortitude, 
it might never have been in his choice to be cruel or merciful. 
The weight of the obligation may perhaps be the reason for dis- 
claiming it. Many courses were obviously open to a King of 
Spain : that which lias been adopted is, of all, the most profli- 
gate, and we arc inclined to believe the ihost imprudent ; for 
when a prince violates the common rules of justice and honesty, 
he not only forfeits the esteem of all that is respectable amongst 
his subjects, but becomes an object of contempt and suspicion 
to those who support his administration, as well as to those who 
suffer his displeasure. Had this way of thinking been popular 
at our Court, Ferdinand the VHth would hardly have received 
the Order of the Garter. We have but a word or two to add 
on the moral of this strange drama. 

We subscribe unreservedly to the doctrine of Mr Hume, that 
every people, not absolutely subdued by foreign force, must be 
governed by opinion ; or, if the admirers of Mr Paine object 
to that word, by prejudice. Government is founded, — not on 
divine right, — not on a social contract, but on the general con- 
sent and tacit agreement of the people, as at the moment sub- 
sisting. But we are not to conclude, because powder is derived 
from the people, that all governments in which they do not re- 
serve a portion for themselves, are illegitimate. For it is very 
clear (notwithstanding what has been written), that the people 
can as easily give the right of raising taxes or\ themselves to 
one hereditary officer, as to five hundred, renewed every seven 
years. The supreme governor may gain his situation by ad- 
dress j — but he can only keep it by a conformity to the habits 
and manners of the people who live under him. The Turks 
have no objection to the spectacle of their neighbour’s heads 
upon spikes ; and the nobility of Georgia are happy to have the 
honour of prostituting their young daughters to their master. 
It is very true, that as good Jaws help good morals, bad laws 
increase depravity : but all improvement must be gradual. It is 
not to be believed, that a people situated, ns we have shown the 
people pf Spain to be, should puss at once to the cornprcheu- 
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sion of Locke and Rousseau. Had their government depend- 
ed upon force, they might have broken their chains long ago; 
as it depends tipon opinion, they are not likely, to do so for some 
time to come. It requires years of inquiry, under great cap- 
tains in philosophy, before men can be brought to change their 
speculative opinions, turn their reverence into jealousy, and 
f despise the qualities of which they have hitherto been proud. — 
Such a progress, however, or great practical injuries, can alone 
raise a nation against its government. If we look to the French 
4 Revolution* which the Spanish patriots weakly attempted to 
imitate, we must instantly see that the circumstances were to- 
tally different. A violent desire of change ; continual discus- 
sions on the theory of government ; a great competition for the 
honours of a patriot, and an universal enthusiasm for liberty in 
the midst of profound peace, were the circumstances of France. 
But in Spain there was a silent, satisfied calm : and the very name 
of freedom was unknown in the nation, till it was uttered by an 
insignificant party in the midst of a destructive war. 

Perhaps we are too severe, when we give the epithets of mean 
and dastardly, to those nations who have not the happiness to 
"live under a free government. We ought rather to ascribe ex- 
traordinary merit to those who do; for, in order to be permanent- 
ly free, men must be possessed of many rare qualities. They must 
have a spirit of exertion, — not for sudden efforts, but for a con- 
stant struggle against the abuses which lead to despotism. Eve- 
ry individual must be animated with a determination not to con- 
sent to a single infringement of hF freedom. This energy is so 
far from forming a part of the Spanish character, that they dis- 
play none of it even in their most urgent pecuniary concerns : 
nor did it animate them to make any general effort to rid them- 
selves of the nation they hate most upon earth.* In order to be 
free, it is also necessary that the principles of justice should be 
generally understood, and impartially administered in the tribu- 
nals. In the earlier periods of our own history, while justice was 
irregular, liberty was precarious ; but when justice was steadily 
established, liberty grew up under its shadow. In order to esta- 
blish real justice, it must have the support of public opinion ; and 
when the general voice agrees with that of the law in awarding 
punishment to crime, a patriot may look to the support of his 
countrymen in defining an oppressive prerogative, or pursuing 
a wicked. minister. But in Spain, the feelings of the people 
always run counter to the verdict which condemns a malefactor; 
and there is not, nor did the Cortes establish aftiong them, any 
one good court of justice. 

Another quality eminently necessary, and that is njodera 
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lion. The tie which keeps together the discordant members of 
our Legislature, — which prevents the Commons from insisting on 
a democracy, the Lords on an aristocracy, and the King on an 
absolute monarchy, is the temper by which they perceive the 
liopelevssness of such objects. To press a general theorem at 
the risk of losing a practical advantage; to inculcate an alarfu- 
ing doctrine which prevents the success of a salutary measure, 
is the error of inexperience and intemperance. It is in the* na- 
ture of those who are liable to such influences, to be violently 
intolerant ; to suspect their friends ; to unite their enemies ; 
and to offend the indifferent. The Spanish Cortes having first 
provided that there should exist no check to their extravagance, 
always put themselves in a passion with every one who would not 
go all lengths with them ; and condemned, by acclamation, the 
honest men who owned they lmd not got rid of their preju- 
dices. * 

Even when all these circumstances are favourable, there is no- 
thing more difficult than to fix a newdy established government, 
or, as the Spaniards call it, ‘ plantar la constitution . 9 The old 
system must have many secret friends in the selfish, the prejudic- 
ed, and the indolent ; and whilst the new rulers arc led into in-* 
evitable blunders by inexperience, they want that solemn and ha- 
bitual respect which is the best bulwark of a government. In the 
Tory language of Mr Hume, ‘ the sacred boundaries of the laws 
4 being once \iolated, nothing remains to confine the wild pro- 

* jects of zeal and ambition ; ami eveiy successive revolution be- 

* comes a precedent for that which follows. * A people in silch 
a situation is also well describ' d by Machiavcl : 4 - - - quel 
4 popolo non e altrimenti die uno animale bruto, il quale an- 
4 corchc di nature ieroce c silvestre, sia stato nutrito sempre in 
4 carcere c in servitu ; chc dipoi lasciato a sorte in una cam- 
4 pagna iiboro, non essendo uso a pascersi, ne sapendo le late- 
4 bredove sc<abbia a rifugire diventa preda del primo che ccrca 
4 a ritenerlo. ’—Dhcorti, r , 1(>. /. 1. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, we should be sorry 
to believe that nothing could have been done for liberty even 
in Spain. The people were, at first, open-mouthed against 
the misconduct of the Prince of the Peace; and said it was 
infamous that the King should be allowed to deceive himself 
ir^o a surrender of his power to unworthy favourites. Here 
then was a good opportunity for calling a national assembly 

y See iuflance% of their violence, particularly with regard to the 
Biihop of Orenfe ami the Marquis of Palacios, in feveral numbers of the 
pfpairul. We are fony to Itc that this \wy fediLlc and en^htened 
p'.’Lhcation is discontinued. 
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to assist his Majesty with their counsels : and a body, we 
have no doubt, might then have been collected, composed of 
all that were powerful in the country, which would not have 
been so easily dispersed by General Whitting ham’s dragoons. 
The Grandees might have done good service on such an oc- 
casion ; for, with immense estates, and great means of power, 
they had no political principles whatever. Accordingly, some 
have, supported the Court, others the Constitution ; but they 
have nowhere made a stand for their own privileges. A sta- 
tion suited to their vanity, where they might have received 
their impulse from others, would probably have ensured their 
support. The 1 liberates, ’ indeed, would sav, that this class of 
persons was totally unfit, from the limited nature of their un- 
derstandings, to fill a place in the Legislature. But where 
was this to stop ? If all the upper classes were to lv* rejected 
as unsound, there would either have been no revolution at all, 
or the whole fabric of society must have been dissolved, in the 
vain hope of discovering more suitable materials for its recon- 
struction. In Spain, above all other rountins, such a proceed- 
ing would have been madness. Ferdinand the Seventh ought 
lo have been acknowledged, without any schoolboy ijuestions as 
to the right of dethroning him : and then, if a -uflicient atten- 
tion had been paid to the administration of justice, and to the 
purity of the mamnromont of the public revenue ; if political of- 
fenders had been duly chastised, and real liberality displayed to- 
wards ail sides, some pi ogives might have been made in the 
great and gradual work of national amelioration : and at least 
it would have been impossible tor Ferdinand to inflict any 
punishment on persons, or to pa vs any geneiul censure upon 
principles. Such conduct, however, would have been more 
difficult to observe, than to decree that every one bom in the 
Spanish dominions be calk'd a Spaniard j and every Spaniard, 
free from African blood, a citizen. On the other hand, much 
time would have been saved to the Committee of the Constitu- 
tion ; for they might, without any injury to their country, have 
kept their Utopia in their pockets. 

With respect to the prospect of future freedom in Spain, our 
hopes, we must confess, are very slender. In the first place, 
the poverty of the country is sufficient to repress any noble 
rage lor freedom that might formerly have existed. Ill cul- 
tivated as it always was, great tracts are now left waste, that 
formcily produced corn. Their capita] has been seized with an 
unsparing hand by the French ; every farm house, almost every 
village, on the great and cross roads, has been burnt or destroy- 
ed, Thv p^'ice of land rapidly diminished during the w r ar, a!- 
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though that of grain was so much enhanced by the waste of the 
armies* that families, formerly rich* were obliged to sell their fur- 
niture in order to subsist. Even when the country was freed from 
the enemy* parties of robbers vexed the peasantry, and prolonged 
its anarchy : yet wc must do the gam tllas the justice to say, that 
they were in general extremely active in pursuing malefactors* and 
restoring security to commerce* In the next place, the people 
are so exhausted with war* and so disgusted with their supe- 
riors, that men would hardly enlist for a new contest* During 
the last part of the late struggle, misery and want made the 
country impatient for rest on any terms. Feeling themselves 
betrayed by the Government in whom they had confided, they 
have imbibed suspicions of all who propose to lead them. But 
if the people would not willingly enter into a civil war for any 
cause, much Jess would they shed their blood to restrain the 
prerogative of Ferdinand. Had fortune favoured them against 
Charles V, they would probably have maintained, with jealousy, 
the rights and privileges they had wrested from his hands ; but 
they are by no means disposed to reconquer them from his more 
popular successor. Whatever time may produce, we do not 
expect to see them speedily engaged in a contest for liberty'; 
and we consider that event as retarded by the late premature 
attempt. 


Art. VI. An Inquiry into the Probability and nationality of 
Mr Hunter s Theory of Li /*• ; being the subject oj the first Tyco 
Anatomical Lectures , dthveicd before the Loyal College of' Sur- 
geons, of London By John Abernktiiy, F.R.S. &c. Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy anti Surgery to the College. 8vo. pp. b5, 
Longman & Co. London, 18 i f. ' 

\\T f, profess to think very highly of all Mr Abernethy’s con* 

* * tributions to the science of surgery ; but really these Lec- 
tures appear to us exceedingly deficient, botli in sound reasoning 
and good taste; and we have veiy much overrated the physio- 
logical proficiency of the learned body to whom they were ori- 
ginally addressed, if there were not many among them who felt 
themselves somewhat scandalized by the instruction they convey- 
ed. They are a collection of bad arguments, in defence of one 
of the most untenable speculations in physiology ; interspersed 
with not a little bombast about genius, and electricity, and Sir 
Isaac Newton. 

Those who are not much conversant in physiolog^iJ- studies* 
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will probably be surprised to learn, that physiologists arc not yet- 
agreed as to the precise grounds even of that most familiar of 
all classifications — the arrangement of Bodies into Living and 
Dead : and that, in the whole science of vital economy, (if so 
we may venture to call it), there is not, at this moment, a term 
which is used with greater ambiguity, than the term Life. We 
confess that this diversity of opinion is a little surprising to our- 
selves; for although we are perfectly aware that a very simple ques- 
tion may be made abstruse enough by the manner of treating it, 
yet this is one of those plain points, w hich we should have thought 
it difficult either for dullness or subtlety to render obscure. 

In ascertaining the distinguishing characters of living bodies, 
it is not enough to compare them with bodies which have al- 
ways been dead, as many physiologists have contented them- 
selves Unth doing ; we must contrast them also with those which, 
though at present dead, have once been alive. Now, it must 
be apparent, we think, on the slightest consideration, that these 
characters do not reside in any particular modification of form 
or organization. The forms of living bodies are infinite; in 
many of them no trace whatever of organization is perceptible; 
and in by far the greater number, both form and organization 
remain unchanged, long after the body possessing them has 
passed into the dead state. A tree, for instance, after it has 
ceased to live, retains for a time thesainc arrangement of trunk, 
and roots, and branches without, and the same intertexture of 
plates, and tubes, and fibres within, as before. The human 
body, even when it is laid in the grave, presents the same ex- 
ternal shape and symmetry as when alive ; and still preserves an 
internal organic structure, matchless alike for its delicacy and 
its beauty of adaptation. 

Nor will it, surely, be maintained, that life consists merely in 
sensation, or thought, or voluntary motion. These are facul- 
ties, of w'hich the whole class of* living bodies called vegetables, 
are entirely destitute ; and, although they do, indeed, consti- 
tute the distinguishing character of the animal kingdom, yet 
even animals may be deprived of them for a time, without be- 
coming less entitled to the appellation of living, according to 
any views, either popular or physiological, with which we are 
acquainted. Wero it otherwise, palsy w'ould be death of a part, 
of the body, and apoplexy, death of the whole ; and the sailor 
whom Mr Cline had the merit of restoring to the full possession 
of his faculties, after he had lain for seven months totally bereft 
of sense and motion, might, in truth, be said to have died from 
a blow on the head in Minorca, and to have been raised to life, 
by th& uv'pan, in Loudon. 
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It would not be easy to state, with clearness and brevity, in 
the form of definition, what it is that really constitutes life; but 
it may be explained, in the way of example, in a very few words. 
It is that sort of appropriation of foreign matter which we ob- 
serve in the human body, when it converts its food into bone, 
and muscle, and nerve, &c.; or in a plant, when it changes por- 
tions of the elements in which it is placed, into bark, and wood, 
and leaves, and so forth. Those bodies alone are entitled tothe 
appellation of living, in which, some such addition and conver- 
sion of surrounding substances as this, is actually taking place; 
— all others are denominated Dead. 

Now, that this appropriating process is, or is not, going on 
in a body, may be inferred from a variety of phenomena. In 
the first place, in all those animals which have a circulating sys- 
tem, it is abundantly certain that the process of appropriation 
is entirely dependent on the circulation of the blood, and that 
the circulation of the blood is subservient to the process of 
appropriation. The continuance, therefore, or the cessation 
of this function, may be regarded as a pretty unequivocal proof 
of the life or death of the individual. The human body is 
pronounced to be dead, the instant the heart ceases to beat ; 
because we know that the contractions of this organ arc neces- 
sary to the circulation. For the same reason, a fit of fainting, 
in which the action of the heart seems suspended for a time, 
may be called a temporary death. The moment the supply of 
blood to any paiticnlar part of the body is stopped, either by 
obstruction, or division, of it 1 * arteries, we conclude, that life 
has ceased in that part. When a carpenter, by a small mistake, 
chops off’ the point of his finger ; or a man in a fray bites off the 
tip of his adversary’s nose; and the surgeon, nevertheless, with 
a proper confidence in the Vis Mcdicatnx , replaces the separat- 
ed part, and it adheres, and becomes as vigorous and sensible a 
tip as before ; — such a case is a most satisfactory example of tem- 
porary death of a portion of the body, from its connexion with 
the general circulation being cut oil*, — and of the restoration of 
its vital functions from that connexion being reestablished. 

When circumstances do not admit of our ascertaining the 
state of the circulation directly, we often judge that this function, 
and of course life, is going on in an animal, from observing 
merely that it is susceptible of feeling or thought ; for, although 
the circulation may be performed independently of these pheno- 
mena, yet they have never been known to occur after this func- 
tion has ceased. It is this constant dependence, too, of sensibi- 
lity on the process of appropriation in the higher classes of ani- 
mals, that leads us to infer the existence of a similar^vrfrecss, ia 

/ 
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those animated beings in which no circulation has yet been dis- 
covered, from their voluntary motions alone. 

The phenomena which indicate the living state in the vege- 
table kingdom, are much more equivocal than in the animal ; 
and accordingly it is often a very difficult matter to decide whe- 
tlTer a vegetable be dead or alive. In general, however, the ex- 
istence of the appropriating process la plants is inferred, either 
from observing that some of their textures already formed, are 
suffering an increase of size; or that parts altogether new ore 
developing in them ; or that they possess a degree of moisture, 
or of heat, or a colour, or a consistence, which experiment has 
a thousand times shown that they cannot retain, alter their sup- 
ply of foreign matter has been cut olf. 

Life, then, we hold to be, merely a short expression for that 
appropriation of foreign matter which has just betn illustrated ; 
and this, wc conceive, is the only acceptation in which it can be 
legitimately employed in Physiology. 

Tor several hundred years back, however, this term lias been 
used by a host of physiological writers, as (he name of an hy- 
pothetical something or Principle* of most mighty and multifari- 
ous power, by which they accounted lor all that really was, and 
all that seemed to be, unaccountable in living bodies. Mr Hun- 
ter, among others, employed it in this way; and it is the pro- 
le&scd object of the pamphlet before us, to show, that his spe- 
culations on this subject are not only probable — but rational. 

We have no great inclination to inquire into the first origin of 
this doctrine of life ; else we have an idea that some slight traces 
of it might be discovered in Father Hippocrates; and we dare 
say we should find that it differed very little from the theories of 
Stahl, and Van Hclmonl, and various other more modern spe- 
culators ; some of whom, by the way, arc said to have bor- 
rowed a hint now and then from that ancient and most worthy 
personage 8 1 Augustine, who, it seems, dabbled a little in Phy- 
siology too, in his day. Put wp abstain from so idle an inqui- 
ry ; and proceed to examine some of the applications which have 
been made of the hypothesis of a vital principle in modern times, 
by other persons than Mr Hunter. We shall then see how this 
celebrated physiologist availed himself of it, and what the nature 
of the defence is, which is now set up for him by Mr Abernethy. 
AH this, we behove, may be done in a very few words. 

In the ytfVs/ place, then, all physiologists are agreed, that the 
nervous system is the pa it of the corporeal machine, through 
the medium of which, that affection of the immaterial and in- 
tellectual part is produced winch constitutes sensation. In ge- 
neral, it is believed, that the change in tin’s system preced- 
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ing sensation, is one which is propagated from the nerves to the 
brain. Without affirming, however, that it is not so, we must 
say, that this opinion seems to us to rest on very unsatisfactory 
grounds ; and we shaiJ take an opportunity of stating our doubts 
more particularly on this point, in another Number, in the course 
of our remarks on those huge quartos of absurd theory, which 
Gall and Spurzheim continue to pour forth, not only respecting 
the functions but the structure of the nervous system. But be 
tills as it may, it is very certain that nothing is known, and that 
nothing plausible lias ever been conjectured, respecting the na- 
ture of the change. The defenders, however, of a vital prin- 
ciple, find no difficulty in this matter: and really seem to tkmk 
that they explain it in a satisfactory manner when they sav, in 
substance, that it consists in some unknown operation oi‘ this 
unknown something. 

Again, it never has been called in question, that a certain af- 
fection of the nervous system is necessary to thought ; though 
most sober physiologists, in these times, content themselves mere- 
ly with the statement of the fact, regarding all the speculations 
which have been advanced respecting the nature of the affec- 
tion, as quite unsatisfactory. The hypothesis of the vital prin- 
ciple, however, explains this phenomenon as cleverly as the 
preceding. 

Jn the next place, there arc certain fibres in the living body 
which possess what is calk'd irritability, that is, the property of 
shortening, or tending to shorten, for a time, on the applica- 
tion of stimuli . This contraction, or tendency to contract, we 
believe, depends on a temporary increased attraction between 
the particles of the fibre ; but how the increased attraction is in- 
duced, we arc very ready to confess, with the multitude, that 
we cannot even conjecture. Those, however, who are capable 
of forming a just conception of the vital principle, are at a loss 
to imagine what mystery can be thought to surround this pro- 
cess. For what can be clearer, say they, than that the irrita- 
bility of a fibre depends on the presence of the principle of life 
in that fibre, and that when this principle depart*-, irritability 
departs with it ? Or what more obvious, vve may add, than 
that, since all the muscles of a man’s body may be made to con- 
tract by galvanism, some for minutes and others for hours after 
his head has been cut off, the greater part of a man may remain 
alive, long alter the w hole mail is dead ? 

Some irritable fibres are cxciud to action it? the living body 
by an effort of the will, and others in a sympathetic manner by 
trains of thought, or by impressions on distant parts. It is uni- 
versally admitted, that these stimuli influence the fifctcTnrcugh 
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the medium of the nervous system ; but how they operate, is 
not known. Here is another case of doubt, which is at once 
cleared up, by the hypothesis of a vital principle. 

Lastly , among the many obscure processes in the economy of 
living bodies, none is more obscure than the function of secre- 
tion From one and the same animal fluid, for example, the 
blood, which consists of at least eight parts in ten of pure wa- 
ter, we find bile formed in one organ, and tears in another, 
and osseous substance in a third, and muscular fibre in a fourth, 
and so on ; yet, all we can discover respecting the cause of these 
various conversions is, that the blood, in each of these different 
organs, passes through a series of extremely nn-uite vessels, 
which perhaps differ a very little from each other, m length or 
width, or convolution. This, we confess, appears to us, at pre- 
sent, perfectly inexplicable. 

Although, however, it is yet to be ascertained, to what diver- 
sity of chemical influence the blood is subject, in the different 
organs of the body, we sec no reason whatever to doubt, that 
its conversions are accomplished solely by the operation of these 
affinities which regulate chemical combination among the parti- 
cles of matter in general. We arc aware, that man\ very son- 
*il)le persons have imagined, that there is something in living 
bodies which controls the usual chemical affinities, and forces 
the elements of these bodies into combinations altogether dif- 
ferent from what such affinities would produce; but ue own u t: 
have often been surprised at the sort of reasoning employ ed in 
support of this theory. Ordinary chemical affinity, it has some- 
times been said, will not enable us to make a piece of b-ne or 
muscle, or to imitate any of the secreted fluid* in our laborato- 
ries: why, then, should we Mippo.sc, that this affinity is capable 
of forming them in the living b )dy ? Bill this argument, we 
really think, is somewhat unreasonable ; for, in thojft ^ place, 
there are no two chemists who are yet agreed, as to the precise 
nature or proportions of the ingredients, of which either bone 
or muscle, or any one secreted fluid, is composed; and, secondly , 
were this preliminary point settled, we are far from possessing, 
in our common workshops, the apparatus necessary foj combin- 
ing these ingredients together : it is by the retorts, and receivers, 
and alembics of the living laboratory alone, that this union can 
be effected. Besides, we are not very -ure that it is always so 
easy a matter, as this reasoning would seem to take for granted, 
to fbi in a pi‘ece of dead inorgani/ed matter — even although it* 
elementary ingredients are considered to have been perfectly as- 
\ ertained. Most people know what strange mutations heat will 
effect of l ‘ 1( i and Sir James Hall has shown, very satisfucto- 
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rily, what still more extraordinary tilings it will do, when mo- 
dified by compression ; but wc believe it would defy all the che- 
mists in Christendom, to compound a diamond or zeolite, or 
even a bit of granite or basalt, precisely similar to any of the 
masses of these substances, which nature hurled together, w hen 
she amused herself with chemistry and rock-making. 

Then, again, we are desired to observe, that, as soon as a 
body dies, it putrefies and vanishes in gases and dust ; showing, 
clearly, that there is something during life, which prevents the 
particles of the machine horn being attracted in the usual way, 
and forming ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen, and foul va- 
pours ; but that as soon as death takes place, the ordinary che- 
mical affinities are permitted to exert their uncon trouled influ- 
ence on the system ; its ingredients arc arranged anew, and pu > 
trefuclion is the consequence. Now, here, we admit the pre- 
mises, hut not the conclusion. It is, no doubt, very true, that, 
unless the body, after death, falls into the hands of some such 
ingenious gentleman as A I. Apert, and is properly pickled and 
stewed, it does, in general, ruli into decay ; but it by no means 
follows from this, that decomposition is prevented, during life, 
by a power capable of cont voiding chemical affinity. The li\. 
ing and the dead body, are obviously in very different chemical 
circumstances. In the latter, the functions of circulation and 
absorption have ceased ; and tj^re is no longer that constant 
supply of new matter to its dmerent parts, nor that removal 
of the old pm tides, nor that universal diffusion of caloric which 
are so remarkable in the living machine. Until, therefore, this 
striking difference of chemical condition is shown to be insuffi- 
cient to account for the difference of the compounds formed in 
the two cases, it is con h ary to ev.ry rule of philosophizing, to 
have recourse to any other hypothesis for their explanation. 

Hut if theie must be a tlieoi y of this sort, right or wrong, the 
advocates of a vital principle will supply us with one in a mo- 
ment. It is thib all- powerful agent, they assure u$, that forms 
every texture and* humour in the body : in whatever part it re- 
sides, there the ordinary chemical affinities are set at defiance; 
and when it departs, waste and corruption succeed. 

Such, tve believe, are the chief applications of the doctrine 
of the vital principle, width are not peculiar to Mr Hunter; 
and we have no doubt that we shall give heinous offence to their 
authors and abettors, when we avow, tint the doctrine seems to 
be altogether absurd and preposterous under all its modifications. 
lt is not because it bears the name of a speculation that we objecl 
to it ; we have no Baconian horror at hypotheses of any sort ; 
but, on the contrary, are heretical enough to think, tfi;^ wherever 
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they are not substituted for fact-, they rather do good than harm; 
— that they stir up inquiry* and make inquirers, where* pel hips, 
there w»>uld have bet n rcithi r ilm r *ne noj theotfer; — that when 
will founded they stand, and v. hen fide they are refund. Bui 
our < •ejection to the doctrine is, that, unless it be enough to con- 
stitute an hypothesis to suppose that . vmt ho s a il 

Jias no claim to the appellation of an hypothesis at ill To af- 
firm that sensation, and thought and volition, and in liability 
aiuf seen lion, are owing to the principle of lb\ — and when we 
demand what this principle is to tell ns that it i- an aynit, a* 
bout which nothing is known, — is neither more nor less than to 
say, that these phenomena are produced by somrihiii;; - but by 
what, nobody has yet been able to c onjeelme. lb have mci ibed 
them to some known powA\ such as * *U clrlniv, or tin rvith 
wind, would at all events have been an liy potlic sis • and we should 
then have set oui selves about ascertaining, i\pt*i imentally, whe- 
ther to be electrified, positively m negatively, were to lie j/tth 
or minu\ alive, or whether vitality be really incompatible will) a 
breeze from the south: But, according to our humble metaphy- 
sics, the supposition which supposes nothing, L next to no sup- 
• position at all. 

‘ 'bhe opinions of Mi Hunter, 5 says Mr Abernethy, ( deserve at 
least to be respect! ally and attentively considered. That be was a 
man of genius, according to the beautiful definition of that quality 
given by Dr Johnson ; that he possessed the power of mind that 
collects, combines, amplifies, and animates, the energy without which 
judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert ; cannot, 1 think, be doubt- 
ed by any one who has carefully considered his writing',. That lie 
was a man oi uncommon industry, by which he collected abundance 
nl facts (pui'in nitons lather), v ill be admitted by every one who 
has ever beheld his museum* That lie was a man of constant and 
deep reflection, is to me equally apparent. 

4 Many persons have genius without industiy ; others industry 
without genius ; aud many who possess both, are still deficient m 
judgment. ' p. IS. * 

‘ That Mi Hunter was also a man of constant and dcopro/hc- 
tion, that he possessed this enviable pov/er of mind, so essential to 
the peifcclion of the intellectual character, is to me sufficiently ap- 
parent ; foi I know of no opinion of Ins that was lightly or lonely 
formed, or that was nut logically and cautiously deduced from the 
fads before Inin : and thoiwh, from die subsequent increase of know- 
ledge, the validity of wmie oi his opinions may now be drubied, yet 
most of ilium, from the same cause, become more firmly est.iblehi d. 
With all his gen ill-. Knowledge, and reflection, Air Hunter was nr q 
however, a 1, iihaut < (:<u nch > amongst us. lie hid not iH' happy 
talent of displacing the stoics cl las imnd, ra r of c mmurua'ji.g to 
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others the same perception of the importance of l.is facts and opi- 
nions as he himself entertained. Perhaps it may have arisen from 
my attending more to his facts and opinions, than to his mode of ex- 
plaining them, that I have been led to form so high an estimate of 
his intellectual powers- I can draw no other inferences from tho 
facts than those which he has drawn, and therefore am I a convert 
to his opinions . f p. c 2t. 

This is a vrrv elegant /Yggr, no doubt; but it is not just the 
one wc should have pronounced. Having no wish, however, 
to compete with Mr Abcrnetliy in this species of composition, 
•we shall content ourselves vvilli remarking, that, while we look 
upon Mr Hunter to have been a singularly anile and faithful 
observer, both of the natural structure of the body, and its mor- 
bid changes, and to ha\e pierm tet^the science of surgery uv re 
by his treatise on Inflammation, than nil the '■nrgeons in Europe 
liad done before lorn, by all their works put together, we scarce- 
ly know any physiologist, who, in his reasonings redirecting the 
causes both ot healthy amt diseased phenomena, think*- and ex- 
pressed himself, in geneial, wiili greater vagueness and incon- 
sistency. 

No part of his writings affords so many proofs of this, as hU 
Treatise on the Blood. It is here that we find his speculation > 
respecting the vital principle in geneia), and die hie ot the blood 
in particular ; and really, although we have not confined our- 
selves to a single perusal of his reasonings on these subjects, we 
are not sure that we yet fully comprehend them. According to 
our present understanding of them, liowc’ er, he seems to have 
maintained, that the prineipe of life was a matter diffused over 
the whole system ; — that it formed a constituent pmt of all the 
fluids as well as solids that the brain and nerves ueie princi- 
pally composed of it ; — and that to it every part of the machine 
owed its peculiar properties, and its power of residing decom- 
position. AVith respect to the soui ce of this matter , lie seems 
to have liad no settled opinion ; for we find him advancing two 
very different suppositions regarding it, almost in the same pa- 
ragraph. One is, that the motion of the blond on the solids, 
geneiates it in the solids, and the motion of the solids on the 
blood, in the blood ; the other, that the Wood supplies it to all 
parts of the machine, along with their nourishment. 

The remarks we have already made, render it quite unneces- 
sary, we tru^t, to reply formally to this modification of the doc- 
trine of life. It is a conjecture— if conjecture it can be called 
— which has not a single argument in \u support, and whic h ex- 
plains nothing. And, if deed, were it not that the general tone 
m which it is advanced, clearly shows it. to have been a favour- 
ite topic with its author, it is accompanied with o** ’-cmorR,, 
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winch w'C should have been disposed to interpret into a distrust 
of its soundness, even on his part. 4 Life , ' says he, 4 is a 
4 propn'hj ter rfo ;/o/ understand : \Ve can only see the necessary 
4 leading steps toward it. ’ 

In ascribing life to tl)e fluids, as well as solids of the body, 
JVTr Hunter seems in reality to have mennt, that the supposi- 
tion should apply only to the blood. The merit of this spe- 
culation, we behe\e, is entirely his .own. 4 To conceive,’ says 
he* 4 that blood is endowed witn life, vvliile circulating, is 
4 perhaps carrying the imagination as far as it will go; but tho 
4 dinieuity arises merely fi om its being fluid, — the mind not be- 
4 ing accustomed to the idea of a living fluid. ’ Nothing, we 
apprehend, can be truer than dm; and we will only add, that 
the difficulty is one, which, we suspect, few imaginations will 
entirely succeed in overcoming. It is just ns incoircct to say, 
that blood enjoys life, as it is to maintain, that malt possesses 
distillation: Blond is die material employed in the pi ocess, — 
life, the process itself. 

Nor is there, we believe, in all physiology * any example of 
an analogy more 1 o<m\ or nil induction more imperfect, than 
tint wliidi seems to have suggested this theory to the mind of 
Mr Hunter. Assuming, in the //W place, that the contrac- 
tion of a muscle is, of itself, a sufficient proof that it is possessed 
of life, he tlrm maintains, that muscular contraction, and the 
coagulation of the blood, are analogous phenomena; — that is, 
that the decomposition of a fluid, by which it N separated into 
two parts, one a little thicker than the other, and by which irs 
chemical constitution is for < ver altered, is similar to the tem- 
porary shortening of* an organized fibre, unaccompanied by the 
slightest pem_*ptihle change in its elementary composition. And 
in order to strengthen tins analogy, In' endeavours to show, by 
a vaiitfy of expei Iinents, that the coagulation of the fluid, and 
the contraction of the fihre, are often promoted or retarded by 
the same chemical circumstances. The experiments, however, 
have no pi i tensions to accuracy in themselves; and even if 
they had, tliev are nhogither inconclusive. Phenomena, in 
reality very different from rath other, may be modified in a si- 
milar manner Ip the same cause. It lias never, wc believe, been 
considered by physiologists as any argument for the similarity 
of sensation and voluntary motion, tint both are effectually 
destroyed by a large dose of a narcotic. In the next, place, 
with the jiew of lessening our natural tardiness to conceive that 
a simple fluid can be endowed with life, he brings forward ex- 
periments, by whhli ho imagines it to be clearly established, 
that both the yolk and the white < f the egg are examples of tin* 

* . C c ~ 
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phenomenon. Here, however, ns in the former instance, the 
experiments arc faulty, anti do not warrant the conclusions de- 
duced from them. 

Such arc the doctrines, of which Mr Abernethy is bold enough 
to maintain the jn obaluhtif and rationality in the pamphlet be- 
fore us. Of the nature of his defence, v\c shall allow our read' 
ci s to judge, entirely from his own language; for, as Mr Aber- 
ncthy, m becoming the champion of Mr Hunter, has borrowed 
a little of his armour c.f obscurity, it is more than probable that 
we should misiepresent, in endeavouring to interpret, his mean- 
ing Ucddc-, it is ught that our readers should be presented 
with a lew specimens of that eloquence, winch is calculated to 
move the feelings of a KoyaJ College of Surgeons. 

IV'ore jnccetdmg, however, to any extracts, it is proper to 
observe, that Mr Abernethy has attributed opinions to Mr Hu li- 
ter re-pcct’ng the nature of the Vital Principle, directly the rc- 
\ei-e, it seems to us, of those w! ich th it physiologist act ually 
elite 1 lained. lie is uniformly represented by Mr Abernethy rib 
supposing that the principle of hfo is 4 a subtile and invisible 
4 substance, of a n/ (j/adli/ and jrrda/'Jty mobile nature;’ 
whereas, Mr Hunter himself, without once ailirming 4liat he, 
legal* ded it as either subtile, or imisible, or the contrary, dis- 
tinctly states, m the only paragraph in which its circumstances 
with respeel to motion or rest are considered, that it is a mo- 
tionless matter. * 

The following passages comprehend the whole substance of 
Mr Aheincfhy’s inquin into tlie application of the hypothesis 
of the Vital Piinciple to the explanation of Irritability. 

4 1 proceed to inquire, 9 says he, * into Mr Iluntei’s opinion, that 
irritability is the* effect of some «-ubtile, mobile, invisible substance, 
superadded to the evident structure of mu* ties, or other foims of 
vegetable and animal matter, as magnetism is to iron, and as elec- 
tricity is to various substances \ ah which il may be connected. Mr 
blunter doubtless thought, and T believe most persons do think, that 
in magnetic and electric motions, a subtile invisible substance, of a 
my (juicUif and polio fully rnol.dc nature, puts in motion other bodies 
w'i. eh are evident to die sense-., and arc of a nature more gross and 
ineit. To be as convened as 1 am of the probability of Mr Iiun- 
te As The* ty as a (o/ tL) cause of mutability, it is, 1 .mi aware, 
necessary to be as convinced ;n I am i) at electiicity is what 1 have 
now supposed it to be, and Heat it peivade* all nature. To obtain 
tins cormclion, it is necessary that 'he bins coma tied with this sub- 
ject should be atien'ivelv consul, red ; h it for such an examination 
I have no lime ; uenl er would u he c«>irideicd as suitable to the ge- 
neral design ot d 1 laftnu:.’ p. ‘ > 

# See Ins 4 Ti;rt. t e. ’ p 
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* Taking it for granted that the opinions generally entertained con- 
cerning the cause of electrical motions are true, an dog y would in- 
duce us to suppose, that similar motions might he produced by si- 
milar causes, in matter organized as it is found t he in the vegetable 
«md animal systems. 

‘ The phenomena of electricity and of life correspond. Electri- 
city may be attached to, or inhere, in a wire: It may be suddenly 
dk#fpated, or have its powers annulled; or it maybe removed by de- 
grees or in portions, and the wire may remain less and less strongly 
electrified, in proportion as it is abstracted. So life inheres in vege- 
tables and animals ; it may sometimes he suddenly dissipated, or 
have its powers abolished, though in general it is lost bv degrees, 
without any apparent change taking place in the structure ; and in 
either case putrefaction begins when life terminal! *>. 

* The motions of electricity are characterize J by their celerity and 
force; so arc the motions of irritability. 'Die motions of electricity 
arc vibratory ; so likewise are those of mitubiht} . When by long 
continued exertion the power of mu'-cles is fatigued, < r when it is 
feeble, their vibratory or tremulous motions are rn miu&f to common 
observation; but the same kind of motion m.»\ be peiciived at all 

• times by attention, as has been shown by Dr Woolaston in the Cro- 
onian lecture for the year IKK). It is then 1 think m mifest, that 
j\Ir Hunter’s conjectures are the most probable of any that have been 
offered as to the cause of irritability . 9 p. 11. 

That the same doctrine is fully adequate to the explanation of 
nil the functions of the nervous system, is shown with equal spi- 
rit, and still more admirable brevity, thus — 

‘ Mr Hunter's opinion of a subtile and mobile sub Inner, inhering 
in the nervous chords, is not essentially different from that of Hal- 
ler. He does not indeed suppose it to he confined itTtubes, neither 
does philosophy ot the present time requite Mich a supposition ; 
for no one at present will doubt that a subtile substance may be at- 
tached to, or inhere in a chord, without meclianie.il confinement, 
Yvhll not a wire when electrified continue to be so, if surrounded be 
non-conductor s ? Expcr imenis made on the limbs of aniuruK w idi 
clectiicity, produced in the manner first explained by A nita, show 
that different parts of the body have different conducting powers; 
skin and membrane being very bid conductors — and brain, muscle 
and blood, being remarkably good ones. 

‘ The celerity with which motions are transmitted from the tangi- 
ble extremities of nerves imn-t distant horn the brain, and the cele- 
rity with which volition K transmitted to the muscles, in consequence 
of sensations thus induced, are sufficient to convince us that such 
effects must be produced by the motions of a very mobile Mib^tanee. 
It is not necessary to suppose, that when such motions are trans- 
mitted along the nervous chords, an evident motion of the visible 
matter ffr fift-e chords should be induced. EletlnVul motions take 
place along a whe, without occasioning any \im!>E motion of if-' 
metal it? elf. ’ p. H). 
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* In the first Lecture, I endeavoured to show, that Mr Hunte!*^ 
theory of life was rc? ifiahle, and that it afforded the most rational 
solution of the cause of imtability, which had hhheito been offered 
to the public. It now appear** that it du» » nut essentially difFer f iom 
that of the best physiologists with repaid to the explanatiuu it uN 
iords of the nervous functions. ’ p 71*. 

Lastly, Mr Abernethy undertakes to prove, that the Hunte- 
rian hypothesis is sufficient to account for the pievention of "pu- 
trefaction, and the regulation of temperature in living hodu ; 
wldch he does in the following manner. 

< If the vital principle of Mr Hunter Lc not electricity at least 
we h.we reason to believe u is of a similar natuie, and lias the p>" cr 
of regulating electnc.il operations That clectriciry k* the great che- 
mist both in nigam/ed and Lining mi -ed bodies, w; 1 1 be neutrally cie- 
diteJ ; and tint the power whicli combines miyalso prevent decom- 
position, is too obvious to need discussion. That ilcetiicity is cap- 
able of augmenting and diminishing the temperature of unorganiz- 
ed ’Matter, is well known. Does not pl.itini wue diop like u.i\ m 
fusion, when it intervene^ between the ■ ’ iTcrem ends of the Volrau. 
battery ? and do not the spherules of rain fall to the ground at mid- 
hummer as firmly frozen as in the depth of winter, when tiwy isn* 
through a stratum of air refrigerated by eleuucal operations? I 
believe 1 need sav no more on these subjicr-.* p. Sp. 

‘ Thus,’ concludes Mi Abernethy, 1 my mind rests :it peace in 
thinking on the subject of life as it has been taught by Mr Hunter. ’ 
p. PI'. 

Now, whatever our author mnv have intended this * Inquiry i 
to be, we think it niu^t be pi< t? : appuu-nt to every one, tint it 
is any thing but a defence ol Mi 1 fi.nLet’s theory. It m the de- 
velopment of a speculation altogether peculiar to luiimel/: Ami 
if its object be n )L to nKii«iUoe, that li!l is eleeti icily, wlffeh Mr 
Abernethy, very inconsistently with ins argument, disavows, ir r 
is, that since there is one subtile, invisible, and jhc^i rj ally mobile* 
substance, in nature, there may be another,'— a proposition, 
we should think, which few will be inclined to deny. 

‘ The experiments of Sir Ilumplney Divy, * says Mr Abernethy, 

4 seem to me to form an important link m the connexion of our know* 
ledge of dead and living matter. He h is solved the great and long 
hidden mystery of chemical attraction, by showing tnat it depends up- 
on the electric properties which the atoms of different species of mat- 
ter possess : nay, by givi lg to an alkali electric properties which dicj 
not originally belong to it, he has betn able to conti ol the ordinary- 
operations of nature, and to make potash pass through a strong acid* 
without any combinati m taking place, TJi it electricity is something, 

I corld neve: doubt; and therefore it follows as a consequence, in my 
opinion, that it must he every wheie conincitd with d 'otf'utoms of 
matter \\hicL ferm the masses :ka: are cognizable to curvenscs; 
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and that it enters into the composition of every thing, inanimate or 
animate. If then it be electricity that produces all the chemical 
changes, we so constantly observe, in surrounding inanimate objects, 
analogy induces us to believe that it is electricity which also perform* 
^all the chemical operation* in living bodies; that the imiveisal che- 
mist resides in them, and exercises in some degree pcculnu poweis, 
* because it possesses a peculiar apparatus. 

' ‘ Sir llumphiey Davy’s experiments also lead ns to believe, that 

itSs electiicity, extricated and accumulated in ways not cle.uly nn. 
der stood, which causes those sudden and powerful motions in masses 
♦ t inert matter, which we occasionally witness with wonder and dis- 
may ; that it is electiicity which causes the whirlwind, and the wa- 
ter snout, arid winch 4 with its slurp and sulphurous bolt split* the 
4 unvsvdgeablc and gnarled oak, 9 and destroys om most stable edi- 
fices; that it is electricity which by its consequence* makes the tiim 
oaith tremble, and tlnovvs up subten aneous matter from volcanos. 

* When iheieiou* we perceive in the universe at large, a cause of 
i apid and powei fill motions of misses of Hurt matter, nuy we not 
naturally conclude that the inert molecules of vegetable and animal 
matter, ma) be made to move in a sinnlai manna, b) a similar 
i aiise ? 

4 ft is not meant to be affirmed that electricity is life. There arc 
i.Lrong andegics between electiicity and magnetism; and yeti do 
not Ln''W that any one has been haidy en< ugh to assert their abso- 
lute identify. 1 only mean lo prove, that Mr Hunter’s l henry is 
verifiable, by showing that a subtile substance, of a yutcUij and poiv- 
r f'd!y mobile nature, seems to pcivade every thing, and appears to 
be the life of the woild ; and therefore it is probable that a similar 
substance pcivadcs organized bodies, and produces similar etiects in 
ihvin. 

4 The experiments rf Sir Id. Da\v seem to realize the specula- 
te ns of philosophers, and to veiii\ ri’e deductions of reason, by de- 
monstrating the existence of a subtile, active, viul principle, per- 
vading all nature, as has heretoloie been surmised, and denominated 
the Amma Mundi. The opinions which in former times were a jus- 
tifiable hypothesis, seem tq me now to be converted into a rational 
Xiieory. ? p. TJ -52. 

If xJieic be any mail who believes, that Sir Humphry Davy has 
really done till this, or who has hi fibred himself to lx* so borne 
away by these 6 whirlwind*’ and ‘ water- spouts ’ of Mr Abel- 
iiethy, as to look upon ln> bod\ as a Leyden phial, we fear that 
we' .should exhaust our vital pimeipL* ni tiideavoui ing dispel 
lire illusion. CVit.unJy we -hall not make the attempt. We 
have laid down, of Lite, a phi M of tlx strictest economy as lo h e 
expenditure of {hat poition of the i // ({uuLhf u»d {vu, ij/dl / 
mobile sunsiuiu j u huh ha* fallen to <. nr shale; a ini v\' 1 ate n«'t 
vvkhf'U’t lb.!, a made l j hi lln^e- 
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srorr year* to conic. It is part of that plan, not to squander it, 
in <>ur you i li > either in i splitting giunlctl oaks, 1 or convincing 
unreasonable physiologists. 


Aur. VII. The Lett ns of Lord Nihon lo Lady Hamilton; 

'with a S<ij‘j'!r,ni nt of interesting Let f ns, lx/ distinguished (Via- 

ractcrs . 2 voh # 8vo. pp. 51-5. London, Lovm\e!l & bti. 

1814. 

X\Z i: QCarrol y remember to have seen a more reprehensible 
publication ; or one in which thr frailties of the* Mid ty 
13cad have bia n more wantonly anti barbarously unveiled — with- 
out the possibility or indeed the pretext of any other motive than 
that of the ‘•«wdid and miserable profit that mav be mode of the 
exibition. The man who should violate the !a.-t hallowed retieat 
oi his war worn frame, and display, for hire, the naked and 
festering limbs of tin* departed hero to the gaze of the brutal 
multitude, would be guilty, we think, of a less profanation. 
1 he outrage again si decency, and the offence t<* all genemus 
feeling, would not at least be aggravated in such a case, as vve 
cannot help h aring they arc here, by the strangest ingratitude, 
and the nm-t incredible breach of confidence: lor who bin the 
receiver of these letters could have the means of giving tin m to 
file public who but the object of this guilty, but ardent and de- 
voted love, could have betrayed its follies and its frenzy to our 
g.v/a ? — \\ e are aware that an /, dvcrtih< ment has appeared m 
the newspapers, which professes lo disclaim, on the part of 
Lady Hamilton, any concern unit this lamentable publication : 
but ’t is difficult to pay any regard to such an intimation, ujole 
tlie Work is allowed to go on The genuineness of the loi- 
ters is not denial ; nor is any statement given of their having 
been surreptitiously withdrawn from her keeping. If this had 
been the case, however, or if the publication had in any other 
way been undertaken really without her consent, or against her 
inclination, it is perfectly notorious that she might have stopt 
it m little more than t wei:ty-fonr hour', by applying to the 
Court oi Chancery. Im'jfad of this, r is ble/oncd m every 
neu 'pager, and in every shop-window hi the kingdom; and a 
great and unhallowed profit is daily made by the sale of a 
v/or&, the manuscript ol which wiu, baond a J l question, the 
propel ty of Lady Hamilton. If tin., nn.perfyhao actually been 
stolen Lorn her, never human being a a! such an interest to re- 
claim it; for never was anyone c\po»rd to more painful im- 
bv (he to which it Ina bam turned.'' The uni- 
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verbal impression is. that Lady Hamilton has sold the love-let- 
ters — the iiuhtmiM »le and irepnah nf, hit most confidential love- 
icMers- - iddrcwd to her by Lord NeLon, to a bookseller for 
money ! and that the oniv being upon earth bv whom he could 
h^ive borne that they should be seen — the only being, indeed, 
by whom they could he c een without injuring and lowering his 
Sonic — lias, (or the sake of a few pounds, exposed them to the 
.of the world 1 It would Ikj an infinite relief to us to be 
freed from this impression ; but, while it remains with us, we 
cannot avoid '-eying, that the dLgu-t and indignation which it 
excites i» only aggravated by the eon-iileration, that it is a wo- 
man who has called forth these mo'-t uncomfortable icumtions. 

lint though the mischief is done and ineparuble — and though 
all the odious detain of these volumes are aheady in the 
hancls of tho*c from whom it was most impel fant t<> liave with- 
held them, we should still have hesitated about adding to their 
publicity by our notice, had \fe not come to L* sutMiod, tint 
even the private habits c jf such a man as Lord Neb-m, when t Lry 
me evidi need, as in this instance, by the mnh-ebtrd testimony 
if ins own letters, are mudn’ of history, and mint pass as mcli 
mto the records of the age. In noticing them, however, w r e 
idsall carefully avoid giving circulation to the anecdotes (not*, vve 
grieve tv) my, always the most creditable) which these volumes 
biing before m, of private individual?, whose connexion with 
the gioat man will certainly not prevent their names from re- 
turning to the shelter of oblivion immediately after their eaithly 
course is run. To preserve any ot these, can serve* no good pur- 
pose ; for the censor, coma ive, has no right to dng into no- 
tice tile vices oi t!ie lblhes winch he may meet on Ids legitimate 
field, if it appear that they have been can ied unfaiily ami forcibly 
I hither, out of the shade in which they were naturally deemed 
to live their little hour. 

The charge of bookmaking, to which tin’s publication is lia- 
ble be \ ond even the ordinary run of such works, may appear 
but trifling, after the grave accusations wc have been alluding to. 
It is proper, however, to notice, that the letters of Lord NeM>u 
occupy only about 2:i0 pages of the whole. The rest are lcLters 
of virions persons to Lady Hamilton — introduced under the 
pretence of illustrating Lord Nc Lon’s letters bill, in reality, 
bearing little or no reference to them ; and a very lew letters of 
Lady Hamilton herself— not half a dozen, and such as create no 
son of w Mi to >co more of til cm. 

The advertisement prefixed is a curious production. The 
mutual attachment, it is said, of Lord Nchon and Lady Ha- 
milton is*k> genera! !y known, that any * note*, however desire- 
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able and explanatory, might not have been deemed perfectly <7e- 
forons l 9 Then, it scenic, some parts of the correspondence 
* have been suppressed from the most honourable feelings to in- 
dividuals, as they would certainly hate given pain.’ Now, 
though \ve cannot prove by quotations how little regard hiu bet, a 
paid to such a principle in this compilation, without renewing 
the offence, and giving additional pain to private individual-*, v J 
will veti tore to say, that there are many o( th * pages now ITfrbre 
us, which the persons wiio figure in them would gue no small por- 
tion of their whole worldly possessions to have ‘'Oppressed. A sort 
.of apology is made for not dedicating to the iJmisli Navy these 
volumes— containing the sad monument of the frailties and lol- 
lies of its brightest orn uncut ; and a promise', probably intent! 
ed as a threat, is held out, that a mass of other letter', in m 
Lord Nelson, on public and private' allair^, is preparing ior the 
press ; which, it seems are to throw 4 light on political trans- 
actions at present venj impio feclly toidct s f vud. * 

1 he letters of Lord Nelson, now published, exhibit the pic- 
ture of a warm, affectionate and generous nature— little under 
the guidance of reason/ not a fall coniroulcd by prudence, giving 
way to every gust of feeling or pulsion, and prone to p<mr 
forth, without the least restraint, the mo>t heart) expressions of 
the sentiments that inspiie it. We should, however, ill dis- 
charge our duty if vve stopt heic. Bill cxtieme, and more than 
seaman like impiudcnce, is not the amount of the charge which 
these effusions convey against lus conduct. There is percepti- 
ble also a culpable disregard <. f domestic tu>, and a neglect, ap- 
proaching to cruelty, of one \ horn he was bound by honour, as 
\/jiI as religion, morality, and law, to cherish. This neglect, 
llic consequence of an improper passion, seems (as frequently 
happens in minds otherwise \ irtuoieO t<> have rankled to a de- 
gree of hatred, from the workings oi self-reproach. Nor can a 
more melancholy instance be found of the maxim, th.u we aie 
apt to dislike those whom we have wronged, and thus preposte- 
rously to \isit on them the sins of our own injustice. Lord Nel- 
son was married to a most amiable woman, ol Ins own free choice, 
Ids equal in birth and fortune, and of suitably years; whose 
character through life is allowed to have been wholly without re- 
proach. ills letters to Jit i' were foimtrly published, \vc believe 
1 > v bis own permission ; and we lemeriiocr to have read one, 
written in the year 17PS, in & mie leligious Magazine, where it 
was recorded for edification Mike. It breathed a pure spirit of 
piety and sell humiliation ; and a warm affection to his fair cor- 
respondent. Jim about that lime he tell m love with Lady Ha- 
milton ; and we verj so cm hud h::u ::o: m_:Jy vWmll) alienated 
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from his wife, hut expressing a dislike of her, and in pretty plain 
terms hinting that she stood in the way of his happiness. Alter 
1 Sil^ William Hamilton’s death, this feeling seems to grow strong- 
^er; and these volumes contain undoubted proofs, that a desire 
th he relieved fimn the impediment was familiar to his mind, 
o t md, liy a strange inconsistency, sometimes present even in its 
iJ^Yotional moods. 

The effusions of his passion, with such trifles as lovers write 
about, and a pretty indiscriminate abuse of every man, woman 
and child, whom he has occasion to mention, except Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Hamilton and one or two of their common 
•fi lends, not amounting in the whole to quite six privileged 
persons, make up the hulk, if not the whole, of lus letters. 
Such of our readers as are familiar with this species of com* 
position, will judge for themselves, and correct us if we air 
wron^ , hut we, who have uo knowledge of it except what we 
have gleaned from the specimens occasionally exhibited in par- 
liamentary and judicial proceedings, should pronounce Lord 
Nelson’s to he equal to the average of love-letters in point of 
’literary merit. And although there is scarcely one observation 
to be found in them of any depth or acuteness, or even pleasant- 
ry, in short, above the level of the most empty talking, yet 
it would he ridiculous to doubt, that they might all have been 
produced by a person, who, when the fit was oflj could corre- 
spond upon business which he understood like an able and a 
great man. He sat down to throw upon his paper all that was 
in his heart — and left his head pretty much out of the party. 
Had Dr J uijnson written down the expressions of fondness which 
Ganick used to repeat from his hours of endearment with * his 
Tettif % * perhaps the result would have been worthy of a place 
in this publication. It is a common saying, that 4 Nelson was 
4 nothing ashore ; ’ and the present volumes will he cited in sup- 
port of the remark. If, by this, it is only meant that he spent 
liis hours* of relaxation as all great men do, in a luxurious en- 
joyment of freedom, and a playful indulgence of all his feelings 
and fancies, voluntarily refraining from any severe exercise ot 
his faculties, and purposely idling his time away, there L perfect 
truth in the statement. His hours on shore ueie merely hu 
hone utbseniiV ; intervals of absolute vacancy and remission, 
such as other men have by half hours or minutes, or once a 
week ; and we imagine any other man of talents, taken unaware 
in one of his idle intervals, would be found much such a nm 
as Nelson, ihit the statement, we are pet Minded, is altogether 
erroneous, if it is intended to insinuate that had NVl-on braced 
his mint! to any object, though not oa ho u*vii cxmeiH, ne 
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would have pursued it with no better powers than are indicated 
in this publication : and, full of rhapsody, and meagre of almost 
every tiling like thinking, as the«c letters a me, we i very now Ur d 
then may descry a trace of vigour, sufficient to show that his 
talents were only dormant. f 

It is fit, however, that we should let the reader judge of th<j, 
nature of thc^e letters, by exhibiting a few specim ens. For t^li 
passion, and trifling mid abuse, we may take any *no at ranefom. 
— ? Deal, August 18, 1S0J. Mv dearest Emma, V* ar dear, good, 
kind, and most affectionate letters, from Saturday to list night, are 
ariivcd, and I ft cl all you say; and may Heaven bless me, very- 
soon, with a sight of your deir angelic face. You are a nonpaieil ! i 
No, not one fit to wipe your shoes. I am, ever have been, and al- 
ways will remain, your most firm, fixed, and unalterable friend/ 
Vol. 1. p. IS — « They dine with Billy Pitt to-day; or, rather with 
Mr Long ; for Pitt docs not keep house, in appearance, although 
he asked me to come and see him : and that I shall do, out of re- 
spect to a great man, altln ugh he never did anything for me or mv 
relations. 1 a r .me you, my dear friend, that I had rather read and 
hear all your little story of a white hen getting into a tree, an anec- 
dote of Fatima, or hear you call — “ Cnpidy ! Cupidy ! ” than any 
Lpeech I shall hear in Parliament : because l know, although you 
can adapt your language and manners to a child, yet that jeu can 
also thunder foith such a torrent of eloquence, that corruption and 
infamy would sink before ycur voice, in however finite d a situation 

it might be placed/ I. p. 92, 98 -Again: ‘ Mv di-iaiu-m' Emm \, 

By the Canopus, Admiral Campbell, l have received all your truly 
kind and affectionate letters, iron* May 20th to July 3d ; with the 
exception of one, dated May 3 1st, sent to Naples. This is the fir^t 
communication I have had with England since we sailed. — \ll 
your letters, my dear Liter .s, aie so entertaining ! and which paint 
so clearly what you are after,* that they give me either the great- 
est pleasuie or pain. It is the next best tiling, to being with you. 

I only desire, my dearest Emma, that you will always believe 
that Nelson’s your own ; Nelson’s Alpha and Omega is Emma f I 
cannot alter ; my affection and love is beyond even this woild ! No- 
thing can shake it, but yourself; and that, I will not allow myself 
to think, for a moment, is possible. I led, that you are the real 
iiicnd of my bosom, and dearer to me than hie; and, that I am the 
same to you. But I will neither have P.’s nor Q.’s come near you ! 9 
I. p. 18.3, 1SG. 

But the one which follows, contains, after all the suppres- 
sions, still more. — 

\ My dear em Eeioypd * * * T(. say, that I think of you by- 

day, night, and all day, and all night, but too ftintly express my 
toolings of love anu affection tow aids )ou -**•#** ^ * * % * * un- 
bounded affection. Our dear, e:\ .clkur, geed ****** 'f- is the 
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only one who knows any thing of the matter ; and she has promised 
me, when you * * * * * * again, to take every possible care of 
* you, as a proof of her never-failing regard for your own dear Nel- 
lsom Believe me, that I am incapable of wronging yen, in thought 
l\)rtSrd, or deed. No; not all the wealth of Peru o nld buy me for 
.Ine moment: it is all your’s, and resciveJ wholly for you; and 
* certainly ******* v # from the first moment of our hap- 
dear, enchanting, blessed meeting. The thoughts of such hap. 
p»V t ess, my dearest only beloved, makes the blood fiy into my head. 
Th(?*call of our country, is a duty which you would, deservedly, in 
the cool moments of reflection, reprobate, was I to abandon : and 
I should feel so disgraced, by seeing you ashamed of me! No long- 
er saying — 44 This is the man who lias saved his country ! Thij is lie 
“ who is ilie first to go forth to fight our battles, and the last to re- 
14 turn! ” And, then, all these honours reflect cm you. “ Ah ! 
they will think ; “ what a man ! what sacuficcs has lie not made, to 
“ secure our homes and property; even the society and happy union 
“ with the finest and most accomplished worn in in the world . f * As 
you love, how must you feel ! My heart is with you ; cheihh it. J 
shall, my best beloved, return — if it pleases God — a victor; and it 
shall be my study to transmit an unsullied name. There is no de- 
sire of wealth, no ambition, that could keep me from all my soul 
holds’dear. No ; it is to save my country, my wife in the eye of 
Goa ; and ****** ******#***#**#**##ft#*** 
will tell you that it is all right : and, then, only think of our hap- 
py meeting. — Ever, for ever, l am your’s, only your's, even be- 
yond this world Nflsov & Bkontf. For ever, for ever, your 

own Nklson . — /lugust { 2l)lh, [ISOS.]* p. 175 — 178. 

The most offensive part of tins rhapsody, is the allusion to 
his wife. This topic occurs but too often. Tims, m p. od, 
Yol. I, he calls it * the detestable Mibject, ’ — and expresses great 
pain at t lie countenance and protection which his venerable fa- 
ther appears to have persisted in affording to that most injured 
matron. In p. 1ST, after expressing li is hope, that he shall one 
day be mained to Lady 1 lamillon, lie adds — plainly alluding 
to bis wife — 4 I wish you would never mention that person's 
4 name! It works up your anger, for no useful purpose. Her 
4 good or bad character, of me or thee, no one cares about. * 
In oik* of the last letters lie ever wrote, (for it is dated only a 
month before his death), we have this passage: — 4 I intreat, my 
4 dear Emma, that you will cheer up; and w'e will look forward 
4 to many, many happy years and be sui rounded by our child- 
4 ren s chiidicn* God Almighty can, when he pleases, remove 
4 the impediment. My In a. land siul is with you and HornliJ. 

4 — I got tills ime ready, in case a boat should get alongside. * 
II. p. V7. 

Let i^uot be the tight* that \vc notice the: c passages, for the sake 
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of exciting a feeling disrespectful to the memory of this great man. 
W< have a far higher object in view ; and nothing but our zeal 
for that object could make us submit to the real pain which, 
our present occupation inflicts upon ns. The notorious fa^t of* 
Lord Nelson’s domestic misconduct to his wife, Ins too lo c <^ 
lield out -i kind of sanction to the false reasoning, which sceV 
to shelter kindred delinquencies under the authority of great ex- 
amples. The very title of this audacious publication-*— ‘ Lo^i 
Nelson's Lrt/rrs to Lady Hamilton , 9 recalls the had fame oLPint 
unhappy connexion ; so that it is in vain to stifle the discussion 
and tlie false impressions which it may engender: And all that 
renudris, therefore, is to counteract the bad effects of so fatal 
an example, by be^towmg upon it, even in this exalted instance, 
the reprobation it so amply deserves. Without stating it for- 
mally as a proposition, that all men may do wrong, because a 
Great man did so, (alas ! how happy would it he if we were 
never influenced by doctrines more dangerously sophistical' — if 
all our false principles of action wefe thus boldly stated in the 
repulsive form of manifest error !), it is to be feared that the 
knowledge of his faults sooths many a conscience, and is made 
the salve to heal over those wholesome wounds, through whirl; 
remorse might otherwise open an avenue to virtue. Tlie public 
opinion, too, may be affected imperceptibly, and the' last check 
destroyed for ever upon baser spirits, whom no workings of con- 
science can reach. The community may cease to despise, with 
such undivided contempt, as it now does, the vile and degraded 
wretch, who maltreats her w’hom he has taken for better and for 
worse, and vowed to protect for life. The conduct most befit- 
ting a coward, an effeminate and besotted tyrant, may no long- 
er call forth the unanimous execration of Englishmen, when 
they vaguely hear it said, that c Nelson did so. > If unhappily 
it be true, that, to a certain degree, though far less than may 
he alleged, this gallant man’s hie held out Mich evil example, 
we must apply the only remedy within our reach, by freely ex- 
pressing the indignation which it excites, even in his case; and 
instead of letting the puny imitators of his faults find a shelter 
under his authority, we must let it be distinctly seen, that as not 
all the glories of his illustrious life can save his memory from tlie 
reproof’s of the virtuous and the wjsc, when they Contemplate 
his defects, — so the public indignation shall fall with overwhelm- 
ing force upon those who can only ape his imperfections. As 
well might they cite the example of Julius Ciesar fot enormities 
at which human nature Jiuddcrs ; — or of Lord Nelson himself, 
for the dreadful prostitution of the name and power of England, 
to purposes of murder and trcadie? v, — under the influence of the 
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sain c woman who has now given his love letters to the world. 
— To return to these production* — 

\ \Vc must notice th*> tone of scurrilous abuse of almost all his 
«Hcp ( ls % especially in the navy. This may sometimes be traced, 
v/m doubt, to the ill humour of the moment; but generally it 
wjrbes from some personal interest, as a quarrel about prize- mo- 
f Ttcv ; or imm the circuimtaucc, which lie seems never to have 
■ugiven, of the person in (juestion being either his superior o(- 
or a Lord of the Admiralty. But the thing never to be 
psircToncd, is when an interior officer gets into this latter station, 
and has or is thought to have, authority over him. It is pain- 
ful to see with what pertinacity he pursues Sir T. Troubridgn 
merely for this offence ; and no kindness is ever able to disarm 
him; on the contrary, lie takes ir all foi peifidy. Lord St 
Vincent (to whom he owed the fleet which conquered at tin? 
Nile) is habitually attacked in the same wav ; although his let- 
ters never mention Lord Nelson without the warmest expia- 
tions of admiration and esteem. Sir Alexander Bali and other*? 
fare little better. And then, when he has to deal with ordinary 
mortals, especially women, there is no coarse or scurrilous epi- 
thet that ho does not fling around him in profusion. So much 
so, that although these letters were addressed to his mistress, 
we dare not so iar often d common decency as to transcribe any 
one of them entire. 

The impatience of command which we have noticed, leads to 
a remaik 1 expecting tins great man’s public life, not umvorthv 
of retire. lie ^erins to have been formed by nature not only 
for the highest station — but for no other ; and to have been alike 
incapable' of occasionally falling into a subordinate part, and of 
contenting hirmeif with a share of any joint operation. Mr 
Sou 1 hoy, in lib life of him, is perpetually throwing out insinua- 
tions against the other officers who refused to concur in all Nel- 
son's projects ; as if those distinguished characters were bound 
to disobey oldens fmm home, in order to gratify the curiosity 
of this commodore — whose projects on shore would almost nlwav? 
have led to a mere experiment upon the bravery of English sol - 
diers and sailors. Nor docs he ever reflect that Lord Nelson, 
except at Tenet iffic, where he failed, was in point of fiet wholly 
confined to his own element, in the marvellous exploits which 
made him m> famous. If every commanding officer had acted so 
completely for himself, and with such disregard of orders or com- 
bined plains from home; nay, if only a very few officers had 
acted so, the speedy ruin of our affairs must have ensued ; the 
army and navy would have become one scene of confusion, 
Possessing Mich a commander, the government could not do 
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bolter than give him its largest station, and an unlimited discre- 
tion in the employment of his forces ; but nothing short of 
wielding all t lie forces, military as well as naval, wherever he' 
went, would satisfy him ; and this appears to have V cr\y)iU? 
desire, as much when lie was a commodore with a lew sh, 
under him, as when he commanded the whole Mediterranean, 
and Atlantic. Nay, we find him very frequently interfering in ) 
matters purely civil, in political negotiations, and in affairs 
nectcd with the relation^ of peace or war, and of treaties actually 
pending, and wholly unknown to him — and sometimes against 
orders, and on notions of hi> own. His letters, (for he always 
appears to have been a gieat writer, whether in love or war), 
contained accounts of his motives, which were generally soi: e 
vague feeling of hi- own, or some notion of what was fitting the 
national character, without the least regard to reason, order, or 
calculation ; — Ins contempt of which he pretty freely expresses: 
And h' ollen t dks of 4 thn wing hi uself upon his count) y for 
4 Ins deieme, * — as if the voice of the multitude, and not the or- 
der of the government, ware the proper rule of an officer. Of 
course Mr Southey always admires these flights ; and expresses 
his decided contempt of the other commanders who thwarted 
his hero, by refusing to disobey the commands of their supe- 
riors, and to entrust him with the disposal of their forces. The 
biographer, indeed, upon these occasions, seems to set himself 
up as a kind of Nelson also; and assumes the same superio- 
rity over Nelson’s brother office! s, a*, lie himself did. No 
calculating— no forethought — no prudential considerations lor 
Mr Sou tiny. You must fight a.vay without looking on one 
side or the other, if you would pxease him. And as for the infe- 
rior questions — of what advantage you are to get by it — how 
voti are to succeed — whether or not you are sure ol being who!- 
ly destroyed — these are the suggestions of narrow and timid 
iiuikN, who have novel yet learnt the true maxim, so decisive of 
all such subjects, and embracing the whole art military of that 
learned author — (hat by mere volition or determination to con- 
quer, any given force may perform any service required. We 
mention these tilings without any wish to detract from the ge- 
neral merits of Mr Southey woik ; of which we have former- 
ly said that we think \er\ highly. 

It i^ a more pleasing te.sk to turn from tlx frailties to the me- 
jits of the great man uho-e heart now lies exposed to view, in 
its most private, unVjuhed, and unrestrained effusions. Every 
here and thcie vo* '-<v tiaits of some fiiendship almost as warm 
as the passion which has dictated ihe hulk of the correspond- 
ence. The pnJe o* h«, favour ^emu^ indeed to ’nave been vciy 
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confined ; but the few within it are cherished with a I'eal pro- 
portioned to the vehemence of his abuse against all beyond it. 
Captain Parker, who seems to have been dying ot wounds re- 
ceived in battle, and a Mrs Thomson and her child, appear* 
s 'jX Ter Lady Hamilton, principally to occupy ins thoughts. 
Sphere was some love-story connected with the latter which ma- 
nifestly excited his sympathy in an extraordinary degree. But 
iX is pleasing to observe so frequently the breaking forth of the 
only principle, amounting in him to a passion, which could suc- 
cessfully combat his extravagant love, — we mean that mighty love 
of his country, and that thirst for glory, which for the most part 
engrossed his soul, — bearing his shattered frame through every 
suffering, mortification, and danger, and lifting him, at last, to 
the very height of renown, when it Carried him to a death per- 
haps the most glorious that ever closed the existence of a war- 
rior. There is something extremely affecting in the invariable 
constancy with which Ins military ardour rues superior to all 
Irs other passions, and remains unsubdued amidst the wreck 
of all other principles and feelings : — it seems alone to have van- 
quished, or even resisted hi a love. ‘ You ask me, ’ says he t 
4 my dear friend, if I am going on more expedition; ? And, 
4 even if I was to forfeit your friendship, which is deirer to me 
4 than all the world, l can tell you nothing. For, I go out ; 
4 [if] I see the enemy, and can get at them, it is my duty : and 
4 you would naturally hate inc, if I kept back one moment. I 
4 long to pay them, for their tricks t’other day, the debt of a 
4 drubbing, which, surely, I'll pay : but xv/ien 9 where, or /iozn\ 
4 it is impossible, your own good sense must tell you, for me or 
' mortal man to say. I shall act not in a rash or hasty Umn- 
4 ncr ; that you may rely, and oil which I give you rny word of 
* honour. Just going off. Ever, for ever, your faithful 

4 Nelson & Bronte. ' 

We extract the following letter with pleasure; it is extremely 
interesting, as being one of the last he wrote, anil containing a 
pointed allusion to the approaching battle of Trafalgar. 

4 Victory , Oct . 1, 1<S0.>. My dbaukst Emma, It is a relief to me, 
to take up the pen, and write you a line ; lor I have had, about four 
o’clock this morning, one of my dreadful spasms winch has almost 
enervated me. It is very odd f I was hardly ever better tlnn yes- 
terday. Freemantle stayed with me till eight o’clock, and I slept 
uncommonly well ; bur, was awoke with this disorder. My opinion 
of its effect^ some one day, has never altered. However, it is en- 
tirely gone otl, and I am only quite weak. The good people of Eng- 
land will not believe, that rest ot body and mind is necessary toi me ’ 
But, perhaps, this spasm m ty not come again th^se six month. I 

vox* $xm. NO. 4G. Jf) d 
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had been writing seven hours yesterday ; perhaps, that had some 
hand in bringing it upon me. I joined the fleet late on the evening 
of the 28th of September, but could not communicate with them 
until the next morning. I believe, my arrival was most welcome ; 
not only to the cbmmander of the fleet, but also to every individual 
in it : and, when I came to explain to them the Nelson touchy it wa'Sf 
like an electric shock. Some shed tears, all approved — 44 It was" 
** new, it was singular, it was simple ! ” and, from Admirals down- 
wards, it was repeated — “ It must succeed, if ever they will allow" 
44 us to get at them 1 You are, my Lord, surrounded by friends 
4< whom you inspire with confidence . 99 Some may be Judas’s ; but 
the majority are certainly much pleased with my commanding them 9 
The thing least to be looked for, and certainly (he greatest 
curiosity in the work, is a Copy of Y r erses by this great com- 
mander. They are worth little for their poetical merits ; an-J 
yet any one of them is worth a volume of the wretched stuff 
contained in Lady Hamilton's letter to Mr Alexander Davidson, 
beginning with 

4 I think, I have not lost my heart : 

Since I, with truth, can swear, 9 
and ending thus, 

4 Then, do not rob me of my heart, 

Unless you first forsake it ; 

And, then, so wretched it would be, 

Despair alone will take it . 9 II. 128. 

We extract the verses of Nelson as really much better. I Ir 
calls them i a few lines wrote in a late gale. 7 — 

4 Though ’s polish’d verse superior shine, 

Though sensibility grace every line ; 

Though her soft Muse be far above all praise. 

And female tenderness hvpire her lays : 

Deign to receive, though unadorn’d 
By the poet'ie art, 

The lude expressions which bespeak 
A Sailor’s untaught heart ! 

A heart susceptible, sincere, and true ; 

A heart, by fate, and nature, toin in two : 

One half, to duty and his country due ; 

The other, better half, to love and you ! 

Sooner shall Britain’s sons resign 
The empire of the sea ; 

Than Henry shall renounce his faith, 

And plighted vows, to t.iEE ! 

And waves on waves shall cease to roll, 

And tides forget to flow ; 

Ere thy true Henry's constant love, 

Or ebb, or change, shall know. * I. 3U 
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We have now taken notice of the passages in this Correspond- 
ence which are the most pleasing, as well as those which are 
! most calculated to grive offence. There is nothing little or mean, 
* however, in the failings to be remarked here, if we except the 
^evidences which appear of the t\Vo lovers having been in a sort 
of plot to obtain for Lady Hamilton a legacy from the Duke of 
Queensberry. This Scheme, which seems to have been pretty 
hotly pursued, is every now. and then breaking out with an in- 
congruity somewhat laughable, in thtf middle of his highest rap- 
tures. Thus, 

* Captain Halloweli is So gdod is to take home, for me, wine as 
by the inclosed list ; and, if I can, Some honey. The Spanish honey 
is so precious, that if [any one has] a cut, or sore throat, it is used 
to cure it. I mention this, in case you should wish to give the Duke 
a jar. The smell is wonderful ! It is to be produced no where, but 
in the mountains near Rosas. The Cyprus wine, one hogshead, was 
for Bonaparte. I would recommend the wine-cooper drawing it off : 
and you can send a few dozens to the Duke ; who, I know, takes a. 
glass every day at two o'clock. I wish, I had any thing else to send 
you ; but, my dearest Lmma, you must take the will for the deed. 9 

Tins epistle soars immediately to lighter regions. The 4 Lord 
4 of Love,' is not scared away and made to 4 spread his light 
4 pinions , 7 at smell of Cyprus wine and Spanish honey, and at 
sight of the ancient Duke and his two-o'clock glass ; — but the 
letter passes quite naturally from these low subjects, and concludes 
about 4 eternal attachment and affection , 9 and 4 for ever and 
4 ever, ' and 4 your, only your , 7 See. 

Akin to this topic, is the state of Lad^ f Hamilton's finances, 
to which we find frequent allusions. There is a letter from 
her to Mr Addington, whom she implores to grant her a portion 
of 4 her ever- honoured husband's pension, ' bewailing 4 her irre- 
4 parable loss, 7 stating that she is 4 most sadly bereaved , 7 hat- 
ing lost not merely 4 her dear Sir William , y but the enjoyment 
of his income* She subscribes herself (as many persons may in 
addressing the same worthy character), 4 with respect more than 
4 she can well utter. * We have oft^n witnessed attempts to set 
up for this lady, some such claim tcrihe public boifnty, as she here 
prefers to the easy nature of the late minister, ahd as Lord Nelson 
urged not very decorously in his last- will. It would have been 
an insult, however, we must say, to the country, if SUch a prayer 
had been complied with. The public feelings were sufficiently 
outraged l^y the astonishing omission of Lady Nelson, in the 
honours and wealth bestowed on the family at Lord Nelson’s 
death. The Government, on that occasion, took part with his 
unwarrantable caprice, and neglected that amiable and excellent; 
Woman? (as all who have ever mentioned her name admit her 

Dd 2 
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to be), merely because she had been most causelessly neglected 
by her husband. It encouraged the base and un-English feel- 
ings which too frequently lead, what is called fashionable society, 
io take the hu«band’a part, because he is the powerful party $ 
and to shun his innocent and ill-treated wife, only because she is 4 
weak and unfortunate. Instances could be given with ease, of 
women avoided in the world, almost as scrupulously as if iliey 
had been divorced by iheir husbands ; and when you conic to 
ask why, the only answer is, that Aieir husbands have been liv- 
ing apart from them, to indulge in their own vicious courses, 
without having a shadow of charge to prefer in extenuation 
of this conduct. If, when Mr Pitt passed over the wife in thd 
grants of money, pension and peerage, (in the teeth of his own 
last precedent when Sir Ralph Abercromby fell), he had abo 
pensioned the other connexion — we might in vain have ransack- 
ed foreign courts for proofs of public immorality. As for Lady 
Hamilton herself, we see no right which she can have to com- 
plain. I Ter public services, we suppose, have been sufficiently 
requited by the public, whom she may formerly have served. 
The transactions in the Bay of Naples merited another kind of 
reward. And if she is now in want of money, she surely can - 
find no difficulty in obtaining assistance from the distinguished 
friends whose letters fill up this work. They would prefer, wc 
should think, contributing in cash, to afFording her their letters. 
And if one Noble and Right Reverend person is no more, whose 
gallantry graces these pages, and who, among other thing-, 
compares her to 6 Diana * — another, equally noble, though as 
yet only Reverend correspondent, survive.-, who surely cannot 
have forgotten bow often he w: her 4 obliged and faithful scr- 
4 vant, f — called her 4 Lis dcarv, ’ — condescended to write jocose 
and free letters to her of a Sunday morning, between morning 
and evening service, — looked to her as his 4 best and truest 
4 friend 1 for protection and advancement, — engaged her to ob- 
tain prebends 4 with six hundred a-year, and good houses ; * and 
inclosed a list of five Deans, 4 all old men. ' To him, and to such 
as him, who are wallowing in riches, and have given her claims 
on their gratitude, she is certainly entitled to look for o-sistance; 
not to the public, of whom she has deserved ill, and never more 
h) than by the present publication. 
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Art. VIII. Poems on Several Occasions . By Edwaiid, Loud 
Tiiurlow. Second Edition. 8vo. i»p. 31*9. London. 
1813. 

1 Moonlight^ a Poem , «?//& several Copies of Vn > rs . By Edward, 
Loud Tiiurlow. 4to. pp. 75. London. 18U*. 

The Doge’s D (ughter, a Poem; with several Translations Junn 
Anacreon and Horace. By Edward, Lord Tiiuillow. 8yo. 
()6. London. 1814. 

Ariadne: A Poem, in Three Pm is. By Edward, Loud 
Tiiurlow. 8vo. pp. 58. London. 1811*. 

T\ur modern heroes, poetical as well as military, arc endow- 
cd with u rapidity of motion and achievement which keep", 
gazettes and reviews continually on the alert. Indeed, so difli- 
cuil do we critics find it to keep pace with the ‘ ceJeritas incre- 
dihihs ’ of some of our literary ia'suns, that we think it would 
not be amirs if each of these poetical chieftains had a Reviewer 
appointed expressly, aupnh de su pe> sonne, to give the earliest 
intelligence of his movements, and do justice to his multifarious 
enterpii/es. 

The Poems of Lord Tiiurlow — whose prowess in this way is 
m< st alarmingly proved by the list prefixed to this article — come 
graced and recommended to notice by two or three very impos- 
ing considerations. In the first place, the rank of the writer is 
not without its prepossessing influence ; — 4 a saint in crape is 
twice a saint in lawn : ’ — and we could name but one noble Bard, 
among either the living or the dead, whose laurels are suffici- 
ently abundant to keep the coronet totally out of sight. Lord 
Tiiurlow nimsolf seems fully aware of this advantage; and we 
are not quite sure that he did not mean a sly allusion to it, in 
the following motto ii om Shakespeare prefixed to one of these 
volumes — 

and then mij state 

( Like to the lark at break of day arising 
Erom Milieu eaith) sings hymns at heaven’s gate. 

In the next place, his Lordship h evidently an enthusiast in his 
art, and loves the Muse with a warmth which makes us Teg re., 
that the passion is not mutual. Indeed, we doubt whether the 
shrine of Apollo ever boasted a more ardent worshipper; and 
if, unludkily, he but seldom feels the approaches of the god, it 
is not for want of invocations many and impoitimate. At times 
lie even contrives, by the mere force of devotion, to work him- 
geif up into a sort of mock inspiration, like that of the young 
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priestess Phemonoe in Lucan ; * — but, like her too, we fear he 
will fail in passing off his spurious ecstasies, upon any one at all 
acquainted with the true symptoms of divine afflation. 

Another peculiarity by which this noble author deceives us 
into a momentary feeling of interest about his writings, is that 
air of antiquity, which his study of our earlier writers enables 
him to throw not only over his verse but his prose. This charm, 
however, is of short duration. A mimickry of the diction of 
those mighty elders; — a resemblance, which keeps carefully wjde 
of their beauties, and is laboriously faithful to their defects a- 
lone ; — the mere mouldering form of their phraseology, with- 
out any of that life-blood of fancy which played through it — is 
an imposture that soon wearies, and, if his Lordship docs not 
take especial care, will, at la»t, disgust. He must not be sur- 
prised, if some unlucky critic should fall into the tasteless error 
of Martinus Scriblorus’s maid, and, in scouring off the rust 
from the pretended antique shield, discover but a very indif- 
ferent modern sconce underneath it. 

The first poem, of any length, that occurs, and, perhaps, one 
of the best that Lord Thurlow has written, ;s ‘ Hermilda in 
Palestine. 9 We are assurer!, indeed, by no less an authority 
than Dr Busby, that the Hermilda 4 has given much pleasure 
to the lovers of fine poetry. * + It would be scarcely fair, how- 
ever, to animadvert upon this poem in its present imperfect 
state. We have little more than the opening of it; and the 
noble author has managed, in the course of a few hundred lines, 
to get half a dozen persons into scrapes and situations, from 
>\ liicli twice as many thousand would not extricate them safely 
or creditably. At present, th- refore, we shall refrain from 
touching this very tangled wcl). But, should Lord Thurlow at 
any time complete his design ; — should he ever succceu in bring- 
ing back these stray heroes and heroines, and restoring them to 
their disconsolate friends and relations, we promise, in our cii- 
deal capacity, to pay all due attention to his labours. At tho 
same time, we submit, for his soberest consideration, whether 
a King of Ithaca, who thus traces his pedigree — 

4 Ye kings, and heroes, of whose race I am, 

Deducing from high Jove my sacred biith, 

And he indeed from ancient Saturn came, 

That was the first great ruler of the Earth. 9 

Hermilda , p. 3$. 

Dcum simulans, sub pectorc ficta quieto 
Y'erba refert, nullo confusai rnurnmrc vocis 
Instinctani sacro mentem testata furore. 

PharsaL Lib, 5, r. 

}■ Preface to his Translation of Lucretius, 
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Or a King of Pergamus, addicted to the following pastimes; 

‘ For in his tender years he wont to wring 
The speckled serpents, and compel to die ; 

And after in the forests he would tear 
The bloody jaws of libbard and of bear . y p. 

Or finally a fair Amazon, who talks in this homespun style; — 

‘ This wretched man, J sleeping in the wood, 

Thought well to rob me, maugre all his feat ; 

. But found, at last, to his hitter cost, 

He reckoned up his bill without his host. 7 p. At. 

— Wo submit, we say, whether such personages as these desen c* 
that either he or we should be doomed to take any further trou- 
ble about them. 

We come next to 1 Verses, in all humility dedicated to his 
)to\al Highness the Prince Kegent. * These are excellent. 
The rising Sun is, of course, the simile upon Mich occa- 

sions ; and his Lordship thus manages his two great luminaries 
‘ As when the burning Majesty of day 
The golden-hoofed speeds dotli speed away 
To reach the summit of the Eastern lull ; 

( Vnd sweet expectance all the world dot); fill) ; 

With all his gorgeous company of clouds 
(Wherein sometimes his awful face he shrouds) 

Of amber and of gold, he marcheth on, 

And the pure angels sing before his throne ; 

So you, great Sir, ’ &c. See. p. 112, 113. 

"Now, realh, if Lord Thnrlow were not one of the last per- 
sons to be suspected of any wilful deviation into wit and humour; 
— if we did not know how he '-corns to descend from upper air 
jnto the lovv region of those will-o’th’-wisp meteors, whose bril- 
liancy is too often derived from the very grossiic^s of that earth 
nicy illuminate; — we should swear, that by ad these tawdry si- 
militudes, this ‘amber ’ and ‘gold, ’ and ‘ golden-hoofed steeds,* 
—he meant something not over charitable to the illustrious per- 
son so typified, it requires, indeed, our utmost reliance uj on 
i!je noble author’- sublimity, not to suspect him oi some little 
declension towmds waggery, in the line, ‘ With all his gorgeous 
‘ company of clouds. * Tin’s, surely, is too happy and appm- 
priate to be the mere casual windfall of sublimity. Aristophanes 
iuid already prepared us for the allusion, by representing a * rom- 
‘ pany qf Clouds’ as the secret advi-ris of Socrates; and, m 
shoit — not to enter needlessly into particulars — we know no- 
ihing in descriptive poctiy more stukmgly graphical, lluui 
this motlm mixture of gorg^ousnt-s and opicity, m which the 
Voe^luis cinclopcd his ‘ Majesty of day * and ‘ hit company.'* 
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Toe following Is the concluding stanza of tlic.se delectable verses. 

4 The te'^rs, which we have shed, no more shall flow ; 

Voui beauteous rising in our hearts shall glow ; 

And hymns of praise, as we behold your light, 

Shall warble from the bosom of the night ! ' p. 113. 

Though we do not by any means agree with Lucretius 4 gig- 
* ni posse ex non-sensibus. sensus ; ’ yet we think a little sense 
might be elicited out of this last couplet, by the restitution of a 
single letter, which, we have no doubt, dropped out at the 
v.e would read, 4 Shall warble from the bosom of the Kni^/it, ’ 
— meaning evidently Sir George Smart, who has the honour of 
presiding ovi r the loyal concerts. 

The icmamdor of this volume, to the anumpt of near th?^ 
hundred pages, comists of poems upon various subjects, under 
the gcneial title 4 Nylvn. ’ There ns 4 The Induction to my 
4 poem, which I designed to write, entitled England Triumph- 
4 ;o:L ; ’ and 4 The Legend of the Knight of Illyria’ — another 
migmem of another gi eat work — in which his Lordship thus 
mtioduccs the dam and sire of a certain horse called Euphonic, 

4 Milk-white she v;a 3 , as is a holy heifer. 

And boie this son, as I have said, to Zephyr.’ p. 215. 
Indeed, from the frequency and fondness with which this noble 
animal, the home, is mentioned, we suspect that, like the famous 
philologer Henry Stephen, * his Loidship wiitcs most of hi$ 
poems on horse-back ; uhicli makes it the more surprising that 
he should ever condescend to woo the 4 Musa pcdcstris, ’ or 
dismounted Muse, in number* bo very near the ground as the 
lbliowing. 

4 1 1 is warlike spear into Ins hand he took, 

And paced foith into Eupheme’s stall; 

Then loosed lmn, whueas in little nook 

Tlut herse divine was tied to the wall. ’ p. 221, 

Or these : 

4 But pity of that lady’s sad mishap 
Did most torment him thro* the restless night; 

He thinks the slave will in a dungeon clap 
Her tender limbs ; perhaps will kill outright ; 

Or, since he now hath got her in his trap, 

Will ijuite deapoil, to f eej. his appetite.’ p. 227. 

There h nothing more delightful than i . be admitted, as it 
nv i<\ into the woik-vhop of genius ; — to see the many unhewn 
n of (bought winch are defined to grow beneath the cliiscl 
_n to forms of grace and magnificence ; — to observe, too, liow 

-■* * rki\a<;<je i ^m?:i * tu* *i , conmoauif, ’ says his biographer- 
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much of Hiis precious material has been wasted in wiki experi- 
ments and forgotten fragments ; — and then turn with delight to 
the contemplation of one divine work, which, alter nights of 
thought, and days of labour, has at length risen into bright, con- 
summate beauty, and waits but the last supe.dciui i>olish, to 
take its place in a niche of Immortality’s temple. This is no com- 
mon treat; and with something like this {how like we will not 
»ay) the suMimc Lord Thurlowlias good-naturedly gratified us. 
Wy have already seen how kindly he lays open his workshop 
to the curious; — how many mishnjKai trunks, and paged- look- 
ing things, (some with hardly a foot to stand upon), hr ha*- ge- 
nerously submitted* to die inspection of literary virtuosi: — lint* 
not content with this exhibition of all he /ms done, or attempt- 
ed to do, his Lordship, in some verses addressed 4 to the \cry 
noble and accomplished Lotd Holland, ' gives the following dear 
rccuimt of all ho hereafter means to do. 

4 Perhaps, if time and grace be spar'd. 

We may prepare a tfighr, 

Wherein the heights of glory dar d. 

And the oVr-i'abled night, 
i'rom out those adamantine gates. 

And plains of penal woe, 

We may, returning to our mates, 
in blameless triumph go. 

3 think, my Lord, to build a verse. 

Which, if our lao^ua^e hold, 

Shall thro' the sides of darkness pitree. 

And to all time unfold, 

In language ox thrice golden praise, 

And ever- dear delight, 

! VI nit livrs amid i/C O/jjwpu: xwijjs. 

And ui the di aiders iihdit. ’ p. 110, 1 l-k 

The public, we are convinced, will be all Impatience to ic- 
ctive the very valuable information promised in this last couplet: 
and though his Lordship seems to fear that our language m;.y 
break down under him, we trust that no such accident will k ♦- 
pen, but that lie may perform his journey in safe!} lo *’ e 
* adamantine gates 9 he talks o\\ and tell us all ;d> ut * tb’ 
pic ways’ and 4 the shoreless night, ’ on his • »urn. 

In the Appendix, or continuation of the i tk re ?•. i n. m 
of no less tiian lour hundred lines’ lei gd), ii pi use l • a, 

•who, we Sit first supposed, must be im -0110' .> ■ •> »..ge ; 
conceiving that nothing hut a 1 headstrong , *om the 

hanks of the Nile,’ could mu awa\ whh a <■-, , . ”:oirdi font 
hundred lines together^ without Mifieriiig him »o p jvv one breath 
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of common sense by tlie way : but we believe, after all, this Althea 
is a downright mortal mistress — though, if she knows the mean- 
ing of his Lordship’s eulogy, she is much deeper in his secrets 
than we can ever expect to be. Menage was laughed at for 
writing to ladies in Greek; but we think Lord Thurlow’s Eng- 
lish has quite as little chance of being understood by them. — 
Wo defy any Greek — even Prize Greek — to be much more puz* 
ziing than the following stanzas. 

4 Then are we to this fatal passion sworn, 

As innocent as is the balmy air; 

Nay, often on the pinions of the morn, 

The angels to her golden rest repair. 

What promise I myself? this perfect praise 
Of spirits, and the large adoring world. 

That must upon her faultless beauty gaze, 

but shows the height from which I may be hurl'd. 

What virtue is in me ? the way unknown, 

With no diviner guide, like Hercules, 9 Ac. Ac. 

Appendix, p. 10. 

A fact, however, has transpired in these verses, which ren- 
ders them important in a political point of view. It now turns 
out, that neither Moscow, nor Spain, nor even the inspired fa- 
tuity of our own government, in blundering on to success through 
more than twenty years of waste and failure, are to be assigned 
any longer as the causes (under Providence) of Napoleon’s down- 
fall, and the deliverance of Europe;— for we now find, on the 
authority of these verses, it was Lord Thurlow’s friend Althea 
that did it all : 

* Ah me ! whatever is rrmro soft, and pure, 

Than all the world ot woman-kind can show; 

Whatever can to blameless love allure, 

And make us with heroick passion glow, 

In her, as in its native seat is found, 

As light lias still most splendour in the sun 
The name of England is by her renown'd. 

And by her charms X aped eon is undone . 7 p. 17. 

We have heard indeed of another illustrious claimant to the 
sole and exclusive glory of these happy events ; — but it is not for 
us to undertake so delicate an arbitrament : —Between thatgrai* 
person and Althea the matter rests at present. 

Wc come now to the ‘ Moonlight ’ of the Noble author, hav- 
ing already had a foretaste of his lunar inspirations, in a Son- 
net (Poems, p . \^CA beginning thus: 

1 How o r t, O Moon, in thy most tragick face, 

The tnnell’d map of mournful history, 

Some record of long pei Kit'd woe I tiace, * 

Eetch'd fiom old Kings* moth-eaten memory- ‘ 
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4 Moonlight ’ is dedicated to Lord Eldon. 4 It is (lie labour, ' 
the Noble author says,* 4 of two days, and presented to fx>rd 
Eldon on two accounts. ’ We shall try the patience and inge- 
nuity of our readers with but one enigmatical extract from this 
poem; — hoping, at the same time, that Lord Thurlow is levs 
cruelly given than that ancient dealer in riddles, the Sphinx, 
who made a point of devouring all those that were unable* to un- 
derstand her conundrums. 

‘ No soul has flown unto the gate of woe. 

' Or to the blissful soil, or biush’d the shore 
Of Limbo with its wings ; or flown and liv'd : 

Ihit yet intelligence from these has come, 

By angels, and pale ghosts, and vexed fools 
That, straying as tliev wont, were blown athwart 
The nether world, from the oblivious pool 
Scarce 'scaping, on our scornful maige to land ; 

Thence to b<* blown by every idle wind, 

Their tale half told, with a new flight of fools, 

Ecloctick, to the planetary void. * p. 12. 

On this extraordinary passage, — its blown-about ghosts, and 
select iclc flight of fools — and on all such extraordinary passages 
in L-ud rhurlow, we would willingly pass no severer sentence 
than that which a Mufti, whom Toderini mentions, * pronoun- 
ced upon Some verses of the Turkish poet Misri ; — 4 Lc sens 
4 (Ic ces vers lie pout ctre connu et entendu de personne quo fie 
4 Dieu et de Misri. ' — The Noble author had evidently been 
reading Dante ; and the same process appears to have taken 
place, which, from Ins Lordship’s peculiar affinities, must always 
occur upon his immersion into any such writers, — he comes out 
in crusted with a rich deposit of their faults. Not all the autho- 
rity of Dante 4* can reconcile us to hearing the dog Cerberus 
called * a worm ’ with ‘ an iron throat. ’ 

At length we arrive at a story, which the Noble author has 
condescended to finish; — one of those chef-d ’oeuvres from 4 the 
woikmg'house of thought,' which we have already said then? 
is such fulness of delight in contemplating. i The Doge’s 
Daughter ’ was wntten, as we are told in the dedication, for 
the laudable purpose of curing Lord Eldon of the gout : — 4 but 
i thank God, ' sa^s the dedicator, 4 your Lordship's pain last- 
ed lot so long as my labour — The poem, however, is here 
ready against any future attack; and wc trust the Learned Lord 

* De la "Literature des Turcs. 

+ Quando ci «eoist» Cerbero il gran vermo — Infern. Cant. G. — The 
* iron throat ’ is a tasteful supplement of his Lordship's. — Vriosto 
calls tlj£ devil 4 gian venue infernal. ’ To this there can be no ob- 
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will find benefit from the application. It is a conceit of Cow- 
] e?, in sneaking of Ovid’s writings during his banishment, that 
* r lie coJd of the country had stricken through the very teet of 
Iik verses:’ — and we really fear that the feet of Lord Tlmr- 
Iow\ verse^ are not wholly free from that malady, for which lie 
thmks th.-m so sovereign a cure 5 — they have all Us visible symp- 
toms oi hobbling and inflation, and indeed are in such a stale 
as to make us t el that it would be barbarous to handle them too 
roughly. \V<* -hall therefore l>e as gentle in our account of 4 the 
1 )( go's Daughter ’ as possible. 

The Poem opens with Aurora leaving the bed of that eternal 
okl gentleman Tirhonus, and Apollo 

c Coming forth with all his state 
Fi mi the oriental gate ; 
j\ n the Doty’ leas at his prayers ; 

Ami her bright and golden hairs 
Amphilrite combed free 
Underneath the ciystal sea. * p. 1. 

We think tins Doge rnu^t be quite as astonished to find hjnir 
self ‘ at his prayers ’ between Apollo and Amplntnte, as his 
brother Doge was upon seeing himself at the court of Lewis the ^ 
XIVth. 

‘ But yet Heliodora lay, 

Tinning from the golden day, 

N.iKcJ, on her purple bed, 

Te trs, like amber, she did shed, 

And eer bosom heav’d with groans, 

Fit to melt the maible stones 

That jut upon the A Juan shore . 9 p. 3. 

This gorgeous young lady, wh > lies upon purple, and weeps 
amber, is the Doge’s daughter; — and, not having her recollec- 
tion very cle^r ibout her in waking, she asks her nurse 
( Is not this the fata) day, 

Tell me, 0 Caneura, pray, 

When the Doge, my father, said, 

I should mount the marriage bed 
With the Lord Orsino’s heir? 

O day of madness and despair ! 9 p. 3, 1*. 

The lover of her own choice is Frangipani ; — she is, of com sc, 
superlatively wretched, and thus calls upon * the golden air’ — 
of all conceivable and inconceivable things — to pity her ! 

‘ “ O pity me, thou golden air ! 

<k For pity to my God I fly ; 

O Frangipani, let me die 
u It I behold thee not again 

Then, overcome with sudden pain, 
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The maiden fell upon her back, 

All her reason gone to wrack. ' p. 5. 

The nurse endeavours to console her, — Frangipani, ^he sug- 
gests, is gone; and it were 4 idle pain 7 to sigh after him. 

4 44 Would you with Frangipani go 
44 An exile, o'er the mountain's snow? 

44 Would you be the ivindy spouse 
44 Of a Corsair ~ 99 9 p. 6. 

But all the eloquence of the nurse is vain ; — the maiden is nof to 
he consoled ; — though her talent for sleeping, in such cirn: in- 
stances, is truly enviable. 

4 No more the hapless virgin said ; 

But fell again upon the bed, 

And her bright and golden head 
In the dews of night was steep’d ; 

Long time then the maiden sleep 9 d. ’ p. 8. 

The nurse’s heart is at length touched, — whether by the pro- 
foundness of her Indy's sorrow, or of her sleep, U Fit doubtful} 
mid she resolves to assist her in escaping to fwu.gipani. 

4 “ I’ve an old head, and that can tell — 

44 There’s nothing so impossible, 

44 But that this eve, ere Hesper glow, 

4 ‘ To Frangipani thou dialt co 
44 There’s ne/er a prince in Ttaly 
44 With my Ileliodore shall lie, 

4 ‘ But I’ll know the reason why : 

41 Unless, and [ myself deceive, 

44 Frangipani give them leave. 99 9 p. 9. 

This good old woman arranges their voyage in the same un- 
affected style. 

4 e( To the Port we’ll make repair r 
44 I have a good brother there, 

44 Captain of the ship Saint Mark, 

44 Who will take us in the dark. 99 9 p 21. 

The young lady puts on sailors’ clothes ; — is told that i it uiH 
not hurt her chastity ' to learn to curse and swear a little} am! 
they embark for Athens. 

The Second Canto opens with their arrival in 4 the Athenian 
Bay } ' — they see the Duke CEneus and his court ; 

4 And by his side a knight there inde, 

Much in semblance like a god ; 9 p. 18. 
who turns out to be Frangipani, though shrewdly suspected at 
first view to be Apollo: — Flic Duke and his warriors depart on 
an expedition against the Pagans; and Ileliodora, after le- 
inarkmg that 4 battle is a sweet delight, ’ n solves to Inflow them. 
She applies, for equipment on the occasion, to a lUcetiou* ar- 
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mourer, who quotes Anacreon, sings ballads about Achilles, 
and cries 4 Anan ? ’ whenever he is spoken to. He accommo- 
dates her with a ready-made suit of armour ; and she arrives oh 
i lie field of battle at the very moment when an able-bodied in- 
fidel is attacking her lover Frangipani. 

4 She gave a cry, ns doth a dove, 

Who death will for her offspring pfove 

And, soul and body, to the fight 

She drove her steed against the knight 

Like Jove's divine and winged dart, ^ 

Her spear went right way thro' the heart, 

And o'er his crupper he fell dead : 

But Hehodore so swiftly sped, 

That, falling o'er the man her steed, 

She tumbled headlong on the mead.'* p. 26, 27.' 

Ho sooner did'fhc lady tumble, than 
4 Frangipani saw the thing ; 

And, making for himself a ring, 
lake Ajax, with his shield and blade, 

Protected the unhappy maid. 

He recognizes bis Heliodora in the prostrate knight; and — in 
thou — the story ends joyously with a marriage. 

4 The Duke of Athens join’d their hands, 

Love knit them in his golden bands, 

And while the stars their lustre spent. 

And to and fro young Hymen went, 

The Doge’s daughter gave content 
For Frangipani’s banishment. ’ p. 29- 
If this does not charm away Lord Eldon's gout, * we doubt 
whether even 4 my maid’s aunt a* Brentford ’ could cure him ; 
though she, too, used to 4 work by spell*, by the figure, and 
such daubery as this is ; beyond our element.’ 

4 The Doge’s Daughter, ’ is followed by 4 several transla- 
tions from Anacreon and Horace. * 4 The sense of the former 

poet, ’ his Lordship tells us, 4 has never been poetically given 
except by Cowley. ’ He says also, 4 this, at least, is due to me, 
that 1 have not wandered far from my author ; nor made that 
evil, which I found entirely void of it . 9 If the noble author 
could have extended this last- mentioned favour to the poetry as 
well as the morality of his original, we might, perhaps, have 
been regaled with .something better than the stale, musty pot- 
pourri of poor Anacreon’s roses he has given us. Boileau de- 
scribes one of the guests, at his well-known dinner, 4 Laiucntant 


* The remedy is not quite new: — From Buchanan’s melancholy 
elegy upon his Gout, it appears he sometimes took a dose ol the po- 
vtiy of Turnebus — ‘ Aonii rarissima gloiia cxius. ’ 
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tristement line chanson bachique ; ’ — and heartily do we pity the 
audience, if they were doomed to more doleful 4 Anacreon Liqiies 9 
than the follow ing : 

* What needs it then the stone t 9 anoint, 

Special, if here you disappoint 

Our greedy thirst, or on the earth 
To pour down the goblet’s worth ? 

Me rather, while I live, with oil 
Anoint, and with the rose’s spoil 
Adorn my head, for life is short, 

And call me here a maid to court. * p !>">. 

The noble translator, however, is sometimes more amusing ; — 
as in the Ode, beginning — 

* Yes, I wish, I wish to love ; 

Cupid of old this filing did movo ; 

But T, who had no prudent mind, * &c. & c. p. 4‘J. 

Such flights, however, are rare y — and he has even been at the 
trouble of inventing for himself a grave, steady sort of blank 
viT'iO — 4 Anacreontique , 9 to save him from all possible risk of 
degenerating into the usual aiiiness ol this specie* of compo- 
sition : — 

4 Then the cup let us accept, 

And our wrinkled cares dismiss ; 

For what benefit to you, 

By solicitude distur b'd ? 

Have we known whate’er shall be ? 

Life to men is wholly dark. ’ p. *9. 

And this is poetry ! — surely, to give the name of poetry to 
Mich lines as we have quoted but too abundantly throughout 
this article, — merely because they are furnished with their pro- 
per quota of syllables, — is a stretch of complaisance, only to be 
equalled by that of Linnueus, when he classed bats with man- 
kind, in consideration of their manimte. Horace has f ired no 
better under his Lordship’s hands than Anacreon ; — 4 Si flava 
4 excutitur Cloe , 9 is translated 4 If yellow Ctoe go to wrack. ’ 
There is still another publication on the list — called 4 Ari- 
adne ’ — But we are so anxious, before we take leave of Lord 
Thurlow, to give our readers some specimen of his happier ef- 
forts, which may excuse, if not justify, us in their eyes for be- 
stowing so many pages on such a writer, that we shall despatch 
tliis last production in as few words as possible. 

The heroine, Ariadne, is left alone on a desart island by her 
lover — not Theseus, as in our ignorance we expected, but one, 

4 Lord MarinelT — and 

‘ there sits, 

And with her tears augments the briny flood, 
fLove's prodigal and widow despite. 7 p. 7 
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This * Despite, ’ whose widow the unfortunate lady is, must 
be some relation, we surmise, to ‘that vile thief Deformed, 
who, in Dogberry’s time, used to * go up and down like a gen- 
4 tkman:’ — Amphitrite. howeVer, lakes pity on the deserted 
1 :k! \, and sends Ariel — I Jut we really are unable to get through 
the ''tory ; — and must, like Sloth in the Lntrrn, break off in the 
middle of our narration ; happy, if good- breeding can keep us 
from imitating that goddess, when she 

6 succombant sous l’cffort, 

Soupire, cteml les bras, forme focii ct sVndort . 9 * 

Vw* shall only reiuiiik, that it required no ordinary courage 
to lake Ariel in hand after Shakespeare; and that his r atc here 
w • y touchingly reminds us of the story of poor Ver-vert. Tha& 
di vn iv- spoken bird, in his way to the nuns who borrowed him. 
lb] got the hob language for which he had been famed, and learn- 
ed Hi ^or»s of vulgar abominations instead ; and we arc sorry to 
say dm loan of Prospcro’s 4 bird ’ to Lord Tlmrlow, has been 
Attended with quite as provoking a metamorphosis. 


"But it is time to give the more favourable specimens we have 
promised The following reflections upon 4 the Sacred Islands, ’ 
arc in the Noble author’s very best manner. 

4 There sorrow never enters, nor sad pain 
Afllicts, but joy with youthful love is wed, 

And endless summer o’er the clime doth reign : 

There the great poets and the heroes dwell. 

And kings, who held the glorious sceptre well. 

* And there too you, but be the sensor T long. 

My * *, shall repose in soft delight ; 

And feed your perfect soul with Virgil’s song. 

Your temples with pure laurel chastely dight; 

Since still you sought the right, and left the wrong, 

There through the golden day, and radiant night, 

Your bliss shall be; but ah ! I fable here ; 

Your virtue will be crown’d in higher sphere. ’ 

He/ mil da y p. 55. 

The following extract from his Lordship’s Appendix to ther 
Svlva, contains as few of those faults which are peculiar to him- 
self, with as many of those beauties which arc common to him 
with thousands, as any we can select. 

4 Much pleasure yet there is, and .sweetness too. 

In this pale look of the declining year ; 

I know not if the golden summer’s hue, P 

M°re soft to me or lovely can appear ; 

The nightingale, indeed, is down awayv 
The zephvr on its joyous wing is goi »■ 
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But yet the robin pours a plaintive lay, 

And a soft murmur makes the air its own 1 
Then thus to lie amid these mournful bowers. 

To dream of joys that may again return 
T’ extract the worth of these declining hours, 

Shall make my fancy soar, my spirit burn : 

Let others love the Summer's flattering glare, 

But I will sing to the Autumnal air ! ' 

Indeed, we rather think the most respectable efforts of the 
Noble author’s pen are to be found among these lesser pieces of 
the S\lva and the Appendix ; — though, at the same time, truth 
obliges us to add, that in proportion as they grow rational, they 
cease to be amusing; and that we have never read poetry, which 
explained to us so perfectly, why that people of antiquity — the 
Tnczenians, we believe — sacrificed to Sleep and the Muses on 
the same altar. 


We had concluded this article, when we received, by express, 
another Poem from the pen of this indefatigable Nobleman, en- 
titled— 4 Carmen Britannicum, or, the Song of Britain, written 
in honour of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. ’ — Tins 
is really overpowering ; and we find we have not a moment to 
lose in Adopting the measure suggested at the beginning of the 
article, and appropriating one of our brethren exclu ivcly to 
his Lordship. The 4 Carmen Britannicum’ is admirable in its 
way ; — and we only regret, that we have not room for abundant 
extracts from it. He traces the descent of the Regent in a di- 
recl line from Jupiter, through Hercules, Glaucus, the Tarquins, 
ike. down to Azo, son of Hugo, — 

* From whom cur kings the Saxon sceptre claim, 

And the White Horse do in their banners place;' p. 17. 
From Azo, the pedigree flows downward through several o- 
thcr 4 sons of gods, ’ till it ends most satisfactorily in the Prince 
Regent; — whom the poet thus addresses — 

4 The Sun beholds thee with uprising love, 

And joyous, laughs, in his thrice-goiden sphere, 

And docs reluctant from thy presence move ; 

The son of Jove , thou to his beams art dear. ' p. 23. 

He has the hardihood, however, in one memorable line, to 
charge this illustrious person with a deed, of which few have ever 
suspected Him to be capable — • 

6 Thames , by thy victories, is set on jirc ! ' — 
and we were agreeably surprised to find from the following 
couplet^, that India and Africa are the birth-places of some of 
vol. xxiiz. no. 46. E e 
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those obnoxious things about Court, which we bad very much 
feared were all of home extraction — 

‘ All herbs of earth are in thy gardens seen, 

And in thy forests every glorious tree ; 

The Indian world has been despoiled clean, 

And Africa, to find nctv beasts for thee ! 9 p. 24. 

One more passage, and we have done. — 

‘ This is thy praise : but greater is thy bliss 
To sit enthron’d upon the regal chair. 

And see around thee what no land, but this, 

Can yield to thought of beautiful and fair ; 

Ladies, whom nature for a pattern made. 

In shape, in stature, in complexion pure. 9 p. 2 5. 

And now we, for the second time, take our leave of Lord Thur- 
low ; — heartily wishing that, as he styles himself ‘ the Priest 9 
of the Prince Regent, and seems to threaten many more such 
oblations at his shrine, he would, at once, assume the laurel in 
form, and emancipate the brows of the present wearer, whose 
Pegasus is much too noble an animal, to be doomed to act the 
part of a cream-coloured horse upon birth-days. 


Art. IX. Sermons , chiefly on Particular Occasions. By An cut- 
bald Alison, LL. B. Prebendary of Sarum, Rector of Ro- 
dington, Vicar of High Ercaj, and Senior Minister of the 
Episcopal Chapel, Covvgate, Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 466. 
Edinburgh, Constable & Co. London, Longman & Co. 
1814. 

T iie style of these Sermons is something new, we think, in 
the literature of this country. It is more uniformly ele- 
vated, more profusely figured — and, above all, more curiously 
modulated, and balanced upon a more exact and delicate rythxn, 
than any English composition in mere prose with which we are 
acquainted. In these, as well as in some more substantial cha- 
racteristics, it reminds us more of the beautiful moral harangues 
that occur in the Telemnque of Fcnelon, or of the celebrated 
Oraisons Funebres of Bo 1 * suet, than of any thing of British 
growth and manufacture: — Nor do wc hesitate at all to set Mr 
.Alisou fairly down by the side of, the last named of those illus- 
trious Prelate* lie is less lofty perhaps $ but psora tender and 
more varied — less splendid, but Ic&s theatrical-*-and, with few- 
er striking reflections on particular occurrences, lujs unques- 
tionably more of the broad light of philosophy, and the milder 
glow of religion. In polish and dignity wc do not .tlunk him at 
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all inferior— though he has not the advantage of enhancing the 
simple majesty of Christianity by appeals to listening numarchs, 
and apostrophes to departed princes. 

From the very suggestion of this parallel) it will be under- 
stood, that the strain of the discourses before us is never care- 
less or even familiar — perhaps not always quite natural — but 
uniformly graceful, engaging and impressive $ and at least as 
far removed from ,the parade of a frigid rhetoric, as from the 
rude energy of tempestuous passion or untutored enthusiasm. 
If they do not abound in those bursts and flashes of eloquence 
which constitute the sublime of such compositions, they have 
all the richness and warmth and softness which make up their 
beauty ; and are intimately felt, to be the works of a mind at 
once delicate and ajdent, guided by the purest taste and the 
most amiable feelings — and pleasing itself w ith bestowing a care- 
ful finish on its expressions, not more from an instinctive love of 
all that is beautiful and harmonious, than from an unfeigned 
affection and concern for the subjects on which it is employed. 

We do not know, in fact, any sermons so pleasing — or so 
likely both to be popular, and to do good to those who are 
pleased with them. All the feelings are generous and gentle — 
all the sentiments liberal - and all the general views just and 
ennobling. They are calculated to lead us on to piety, througli 
the purification of our taste, and the culture of our social af- 
fections— to found the love of God on the love of Nature and of 
Man — and to purge the visual orb of the soul for the contempla- 
tion of the infinite majesty of the Creator, by teaching it to re- 
cognize the unspeakable beauty and grandeur which reigns in all 
the aspects of hjs physical and moral creation. They are not, 
hosvever, sermons" for profound scholars or learned divines. They 
contain no display of erudition, nor profess to settle any knotty 
points in theology. Such- labours have their value no doubt, 
and are entitled to their praise ; nor is it a light praise to have 
consecrated the fruits of long study and scientific research to the 
illustration of what is dark; or the confirmation of what is doubt- 
ful in the foundations of our faith : but we have always thought 
that discussions such as these could be embodied in no form less 
suitable to their substance than that of sermons in the vulgar 
tongue — or, in other words, discourses orally delivered to a 
promiscuous audience, the greater part of which is necessarily 
incapable Either of following or of appretiating the merits of the 
reasoning— and no part of which could presume to judge of it 
on a mere transient recitation of the positions and authorities. 
There are no subjects in fact that require so patient a collation 
of books, and so frequent a recurrence to the early steps of our 

U e 2 
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argument, as the abstruse and weighty matters that form the 
topics of theological controversy, — either with argumentative 
infidels, or the learned advocates of an erroneous faith. Such 
discussions, therefore, are most properly made the subject of 
books, or of academical instruction : but we conceive it to be 
nothing less than a perversion of the great purposes of ordinary 
preaching, to substitute them in the place of those weekly dis- 
courses by which the morals of a whole congregation are to be 
improved, or their devotion awakened. 

It is not easy to overrate the importance of doing this effec- 
tually and well; and when We consider how great a propor- 
tion of readers are as careless — as impatient of long disserta- 
tions, and at the same time as vacant and open to all lively 
impressions a 4 ' the mass of an ordinary congregation, it is not 
easy to calculate how much good may be effected, when a 
pastor, who has discovered the secret of doing this, is pleas- 
ed to enlarge his audience by means of the press, and to ex- 
tend the benefit of his exhortations to all who are enrolled 
in his flock by the mere act of becoming his readers. For one 
man whose understanding is perplexed by the false doctrines 
or false philosophy, which it is the object of a Sullingfleet, a 
Clarke, or a Horsley, to redargue and expose, we may be as- 
sured there are at least a thousand who stand in nerd of the ex- 
citement and suggestions which may be furnished by the vo- 
lume before us — who want to be roused to a sense of the beauty 
and the good that exi-t in the universe around them — and who 
are only indifK rent to the feeling- of their fellow* creatures, and 
negligent of the duties they impose, for want of some persuasive 
monitor to awake the dormant capacities of their nature, and 
to make thorn see and feel the delights which' ^Providence has 
attached to their exercise. It is lamentable, indeed, to think 
how many pass through life, without tasting the highest grati- 
fication, or exerting the rioblest functions of their being, from no 
other cause than the want of some such excitement ; and how 
many ot those who have been happily distinguished for both, 
are able to trace back the first dawningsof that moral and intel- 
lectual existence to the accidental perusal of some work } far less 
fitted to produce that effect than the Jeast of the discourses of 
Mr Alison. 

We are rot acquainted, indeed, with any wor,k so well fitted 
for the purpose; or calculate^ to make so beneficial an impres- 
sion on the minds of those to whom <*uch topics have not hither-* 
to been familiar. The beauty of the style and the imagery, is 
almost sure to attract the attention in the first place ; and the 
mind must be dull and sullen indeed, that offers a long resist* 
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ance to the stronger charm of that indulgent philanthropy — of 
that warm sensibility to goodness and beauty — that amiable sym- 
pathy with youth, and innocence, and enjoyment — and that 
holy hope ancl cheerful confidence in the ultimate and universal 
happiness of a creation proceeding from omnipotent lovp — which 
form the grand characteristics of these eloquent discourses. 

Their faults — since there must be faults in every thing that 
passes through oui hands — are, in the first place, a little man- 
nerism and monotony — arising from the too uniform melody of the 
composition, and from that empharicione which prevails too uni . 
versally, not to become, on some occasions, both wearisome and 
ineffective. The necessity which the author seems to have im- 
posed on himself, of always filling and satisfying the ear, some- 
times leaves the mind unsatisfied ; and an harmonious close 
now and then conducts us to a weak or ordinary meaning. An-* 
other, and something of a kindred fault, may perhaps be ascrib- 
ed to the necessary brevity of a modern sermon. Large and 
comprehensive views are sometimes just opened, and then de- 
serted, or dismissed with very slight consideration a sort of 
philosophical grandeur and rna estic wisdom in the beginning of 
a discourse now and then holds out a promise, where there is 
no space left for the performance. We have scarcely admired 
the stateliness of the vestibule, when the door of the temple it- 
self is closed against us: — and the lofty prelude has but just 
summoned us to attention, when the music is broken off", or 
passes to a differing measure. It is quite time, however, that 
we should permit our readers to judge of these defects and ex- 
cellences for themselves. 

The sermons are mostly of an occasional nature. There is 
one on each of the four, seasons ; one on the century ; one on 
scarcity ; and six or seven on the national fasts. There are 
four or five without any such appropriate application. Those 
who have the good fortune to be familiar with the beautiful Es- 
says in which this author has unfolded the true theory of ma- 
terial beauty and sublimity, by resolving them into symbols of 
mental loveliness or grandeur, will naturally turn with eagerness 
to the sermons on the Seasons, tor the farther elucidation of 
this interesting doctrine; and they will be fully gratified; — 
though w r e can afford to make but a few extracts from this por- 
tion of the volume. We begin with the sermon ou Autumn, 
^hich was preached from the text of Isaac meditating at even- 
tide in the fields. After some introductory remarks, the preach- 
er proceeds — 

4 There is an even-tide in the day, — an hour when the sun retires, 
and the shadows fall, and when nature assumes the appearances of 
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soberness and silence. It is an hour from which everywhere the 
thoughtless fly, as peopled only in their imagination with images of 
gloom ; — it is the hour, on the other hand, which, in every age, tne 
wise have loved, as bringing with it sentiments and affections more 
valuable than all the splendours of the day. 

1 Its first impression is to still all the turbulence of thought or 
passion which the day may have brought forth. We follow, with our 
Cye, the descending sun, — we listen to the decaying sounds of la- 
bour and of toil,— and, when all the fields are silent around us, we 
feel a kindred stillness to breathe upon our souls, and to calm them 
from the agitations of society. From this first impression, there is 
a second which naturally follows it; — in the day we are living with 
men, — in the even- tide we begin to live with nature; — we see the 
woilcl withdrawn from us, — the shades of night darken over the ha- 
bitations of men, and we feel ourselves alone. It is an hour, fitted, 
as it would seem, by Him who made us, to still, but with gentle 
hand, the throb of every unruly passion, and the ardour of every im- 
pure desire ; and, while it veils for a time the world that misleads 
us, to awaken in our hcarts thosc legitimate affections which the heat 
of the day may have dissolved. There is yet a farther scene it pre- 
sents to us : — While the world withdraws from us, and while the 
shades of the evening darken upon our dwellings, the splendours of 
the firmament come forward to our view. In the moments when 
eaith is overshadowed, Heaven opens to our eyes the radiance of a 
sublimor being ; our hearts follow the successive splendours of the 
scene ; and while we forget, for a time, the obscurity of earthly con- 
cerns, we feel that there arc “ yet greater things than these . 99 

6 There is, in the second place, an il even-tide 99 in the 1 year, — a 
season, as we now witness, when the sun withdraws his propitious 
light, — when the winds arise, and the leaves fall, and nature around 
us seems to sink into decay. It is said, in general, to be the season 
of melancholy ; and if, by this word be meant that it is the time of 
solemn and of serious thought, it is undoubtedly the season of me- 
lancholy ; — yet*, it is a melancholy so soothing, so gentle in its ap- 
proach, and so prophetic in its influence, that they who haye known 
it feel, as instinctively, that it is the doing of God, and that the 
heart of man is not thus finely touched, but to fine issues. 

6 When we go out into the fields iif the evening of the year, a dif- 
ferent voice approaches us. We regard, even in spite of ourselves, 
the still hut steady advances of time. A few days ago, and the sum- 
mer of the year was grateful, and every clement was filled with life, 
and the sun of Heaven seemed to glory in his ascendant. He is 
now enfeebled in his power ; the desert no more “ blossoms like tine 
rose ; 99 the song of 'joy is no more heard among the branches ; and 
the earth is brewed with that foliage which once bcspdke the mag- 
nificence of summer, v' hat ever nun be the passions which society 
has aWnkem d, w pause amid this apparent desolation of nature. 
We sit down in the lodge u of the way. faring man in the wilderness , 99 
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and we feel that all we witness is the emblem of our own fajte. Such 
also, in a few years, will be our own condition. The blossoms 
of our spring, —the pride of our summer will also fade into decay ; 
— and the pulse that now beats high with virtuous or with vicious de- 
sire, will gradually sink, and then must stop for ever. We rise from 
our meditations with hearts softened and subdued, and we return into 
life as into a shadowy scene, where we have “ disquieted ourselves 
in vain. ” 

* Yet a few years, we think, and all that now bless, or all that 
now convulse humanity will also have perished. The mightiest pa- 
geantry of life will pass, — the loudest notes of triumph or of con- 
quest will be silent in the grave ; — the wicked, wherever active, 
“ will cease from troubling, ” and the weary, wherever suffering, 
4i will be at rest.” Under an impression so profound, we feel our 
own hearts better. The cares, the animosities, the hatreds which 
society may have engendered, sink unperceived from our bosoms. 
In the general desolation of nature, we feel the littleness of our own 
passions ; — we look forward to that kindred evening which time must 
bring to all ; — we anticipate the graves of those we hate, as of those 
we love. Every unkind passion falls, with the leaves that fall around 
us ; and we return slowly to our homes, and to the society which 
surrounds us, with the wish only to enlighten or to bless them. 

1 If there were no other effects, my brethren, of such appearan- 
ces of nature upon our minds, they would still be valuable, — they 
would .teach us humility, — and with it they would teach us charity.' 
p. 328— 331. 

The final application of this great moral of nature is as fol- 
lows : 

‘ There is an even-tide in human life ; a season when the eye be- 
comes dim, and the strength decays, and when the winter of age 
begins to shed upon the human head its prophetic snow. It is the 
season of life to which the present is most analogous ; and much it 
becomes, and much it would profit you, my elder brethren, to mark 
the instructions which the season brings. The spring and the sum- 
mer of your days are gone, and, with them, not only the joys they 
knew, but many of the friends who gave them. You have entered 
upon th(> autumn of your being ; and whatever may have been the 
profusion of your spring, or the warm intemperance of your sum- 
mer, there is yet a season of stillness and of solitude which the be- 
neficence of Heaven affords you, in which you may meditate upon 
the past and the future, and prepare yourselves for the mighty change 
which you are soon to undergo. 

‘ In the long retrospect of your journey, you have seen every 
day the shades of the evening fall, and every year the clouds of 
winter gather. But you have seen also, every succeeding day, the 
morning arise in its brightness, and in every succeeding yeir the 
spring return to renovate the winter of nature. It is now you may 
understand the magnificent language cf Heaven, — it mingles its 
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voice with that of revelation, — it summons you, in these hours when 
the leaves fall, and the winter is gathering, to that evening study 
which the mercy of Heaven has provided m the book of salvation ; 
And, while the shadowy valley opens which leads to the abode of 
deatli, it speaks of that hand which can comfort and can save, and 
which can conduct to those u green pastures, and those still waters , if 
where there is an eternal spring for the children of God . 9 p. 338-340. 

In the discourse on Hummer, there is more of practical ad- 
monition. A ( rer mentioning it as the season when the great 
and wealthy retire from the business and the dissipations of the 
town to their possessions in the country, he takes occasion to 
make some admirable observations on the peculiar advantages 
and duti s ot grem landed proprietors in a country like ours. 

* Other men, ’ he observes, 1 must struggle with the world, before 
they can raise themselves into distinction and influence. He, on the 
contrary, is born a ruler of the people ; and the same laws which 
convey to him the title to his lands, convey to him the welfare or the 
wretchedness of the men who inhabit them. His opinions, in many 
ways, become the model of theirs ; — his example is able, either to 
strengthen or to shake their most important principles of morality; — 
and his power can make itself felt, even within the walls of the low- 
est cottage, either in disseminating joy, or diffusing sorrow. From 
the agitations of the great woild, the obscurity of the poor renders 
them happily free ; and, amid the calm occupations of sequestered 
industry, even the influence of legislature is but distantly felt. But 
the influence of their landlord is felt in every day and in every occu- 
pation of their lives ; and he alone, of all the various members of 
society, has the power of realizing the beautiful description of the 
Patriarch of old: a When I went out of the gate, the young meii 
“ saw me, and hid themselves ; and the aged arose, and stood up. 
** When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and when the eye saw 
“ me, it gave witness unto me. I deliveied the poor and the father- 
<( less, and him that had none to help him. The blessing of him that 
<£ was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart 
“ to sing for joy. ” * p. 200-202. 

And a little after, he breaks out into the following touching 
and persuasive appeal — 

4 Seated in the midst of an obedient and humble people, how ma- 
ny arc the blessings which even common kindness may diffuse ! If it 
be the young who are wandering into error or folly, it is your advice 
whflch best can restrain, and most effectually warn them. If it be ta- 
lents and genius which are struggling in obscu.ity, it is your hand 
which can raise them up, and lead them into the road of honour and 
independence. If it be misfortune which bows down the poor man’s 
head, and makes him look to futurity with tears, it is your pity and 
forbearance which can give him more than wealth, and rekindle anew 
the spirit of industry, and the hope of better days. If it be the grey 
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hairs of the decayed labourer which bend before you, it is you who 
can give them shelter, and, in some little corner of your land, let 
them fall ti* the grave in peace. 

‘ How well, too, is this situation suited to the exercise of fe- 
male humanity ! and, m the scenes far from the u.rbuient plea- 
sures of fashionable life, how well may female virtue exert its no- 
blest powers ! To be the patterns and the protectors of their sex, 
— to cherish the purity of domestic virtue, — to guide the mother’s 
hand in the rearing of her children, and teach to them the important 
lessons of religious education and domestic economy, — to awaken, 
by kind praise, the ambition of the young, and to sooth, with le- 
nient hand, the sorrows of the old, — these are the opportunities which 
such situations afford to female benevolence ; the means by which 
they may exalt the character, and extend the virtues of their sex ; 
and shed upon the lowly cottage of the peasant, blessings which can 
compensate for all its wanes, and all its poverty. 

‘ Nor think, my brethren, that, in this detail of beneficence, there 
is little use, or that these simple virtues perish with the day that gives 
them birth. It is they, in fact, which have given its character to 
our land, — and which, knitting by insensible means the affections of 
the people to their masters, have maintained, in many an hour of 
danger, the rights and the liberties of all, and spread the riches of 
cultivation which distinguish our country. And even now the tra- 
veller, as he passes, can mark, both on the face of nature and-ou 
the face of man, whether it is by wisdom or folly, — by benevolence 
or by cruelty, that the district he surveys is governed ; — and, while 
he sighs at the sterility which folly causes, and the misery which op- 
pression has produced, he leaves his blessing on those fields which 
tjie wisdom of the landlord has made fertile, and on those men whom 
his beneficence has made happy. ’ p. 208 — 210. 

lie afterwards points out the infinite importance of the pro- 
motion of general instruction, among ihe duties which are en- 
joined by such a situation ; and replies, in the following impres- 
sive? passage, to the tyrannical and degrading doctrines, over 
which we rejoice to think that reason and humanity seem at 
length to have established their triumph. 

* There is, indeed, a doctrine of another kind, — a doctrine which 
would teach us that the tranquillity of society is only to be maintain- 
ed by the ignorance of the people, — which, for the sake of the few, 
would consign all the rest of mankind to barbarity and gloom — and 
which vvouid purchase the gro^s repose of rank and affluence by the 
sacrifice of all the qualities of immortal men. To such a doctrine 
I need not reply. It is replied to by the indignation of every heart 
that is akin to humanity. It is replied to, in deeper tones, by the 
history of the world, and b) those ten ific scenes which our sister 
island has lately presented to our view. It is in the annals of her 
late sanguinary story, that you will see what are the fruits of igno- 
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ranee and barbarity — with what facility the demagogue and the hy- 
pocrite may act upon the minds of an untutored people, — and to 
what lengths of savage cruelty they can go, when they btkrst the on- 
ly fetters that restrain them. It is there, my brethren, you will 
learn, that, by the eternal decree of Heaven, the perfection of so- 
ciety is united with the perfection of the individual ; that to improve 
the lower ranks of men, is to give stability to the higher ; anti that 
the peace of a nation can never be so securely trusted, as in the 
hands of those who share in its prosperity, and who are capable of 
knowing both their rights and their duties . 9 p. 205. 206. 1 

Contracted with the engaging picture of a beloved and be- 
nevolent chief, the preacher has also sketched, though with a 
more rapid pencil, the portrait of rank degraded, and power 
abused. Mr Alison is too gentle in his nature, and too earnest 
in his holy function, to interweave personalities with his pious 
admonitions; but it will be difficult, we believe, for his readers, 
not io make an application of the following odious representa- 
tion. 

4 You have seen, even in this country, rank degraded, and power 
abused. — riches dissipated amid every ignoble pleasure, — influence 
devoted only to the dissemination of base or vicious manners, — and 
all the fairest gifts of Heaven, converted, as by the spell of an en- 
chanter, into the elements of more than mortal death. On such ex- 
amples, it becomes you well to pause. There was a time, when the 
lost beings you now behold were innocent and pure, — when life open- 
ed to them with all the prospects of usefulness and honour, — and 
when the promises of youth afforded no presage of the baseness of 
their maturity, or the ignominy of their age : and it is for you welj 
to consider, whether theirs be the career that you would wish to run, 
or theirs the death you would wish to die. ’ p. 184, 185. 

We turn now to what may be called the Political discourses ; 
and, disgusted as we have been with the hollow vaunting and 
hostile imprecations with which most of our pulpits have re- 
sounded for the last twenty years — we turn to them with a feel- 
ing of exultation and delight, which neither the recollection of our 
past misfortunes, or of our recent deliverance, can abate or repress. 
They are full of heroic patriotism, Christian humility, and pro- 
phetic confidence : — No more eloquent or animating exhortations 
were ever addressed to men arming for their country ; — no more 
upright and temperate sentiments ever expressed, on occasions 
of great public interest and dissension ; — no more weighty and 
liberal truths ever urged upon the conscience of an intelli- 
gent pe< pie. Independent altogether of their merit as*splendid 
pieces of eloquence, we know no compositions better calculated 
to fix, in all youthful and ingenuous minds, an ardent and ex- 
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alted love of their country, and A knowledge of the reasons for 
which it should be loved. We begin with the fast sermon of 
J80i, immediately after the breaking of the piece of Amiens. V> 

4 When we look back, * says the preacher, 4 upon the history of 
antiquity, the prospect is like that of the waves of the ocean ; and 
nations are seen rising for the moment above their ordinary level, to 
fall back again into the mass from which they arose. If we search 
for the causes of their fall, we shall find them in their views and their 
policy. AH of them, in their day, have had their own devices, — some 
of them to enslave the people whom they governed, — some to extend 
their power by the atrocities of conquest, — others to monopolize the 
commerce of the world, and to become rich by the oppression of all 
around them. These mighty devices are now past. The sleep of 
many hundred years has buried their pride and their guilt in obiivi- 
on ; — and when we trace the principles upon which they acted, we 
rejoice, even now, at their fall ; and feel the justice of that law, by 
which “ the counsel of God alone ” is destined to 44 stand. ” 

4 We live in times, my brethren, when these truths are not “ the 
44 hearing of the ear, 99 but when 44 we see them with our eyes . 99 
We live in times, 44 \\ hen the judgments of the Lord arc in the earth , 99 
— when nations are falling around us, and when scarcely a year passes 
without being marked by the dethronement of nionarehs. — Do we 
look for the causes of these awful events ? We shall find them in 
their national sins ; in the corruption of their private manners; in the 
injustice or oppression of their internal governments; or in the am- 
bition or avarice of their national policy. The period of the 44 de- 
44 vices of man’s heart 99 has arrived, and the counsel of the Lord 
arises to stand. The foot of guilt has long trod upon the earth, and 
legions of armed men are sprung up to avenge and to purify it. 

i These also, with all their pride, and all their atrocity, will pass. 
The storm which is now raging over a suffering world, will renovate, 
but not destroy. The empires which perish, will perish only to be 
renewed in nobler forms, and under more auspicious rule. The 
power itself, which the Almighty hath made the instrument of his 
justice, will last but for the time that is appointed ; and, when the 
devices of ambition have passed, like the storms of winter, over a 
suffering world, “ the counsel of the Lord will stand, ” and awaken 
a nobler spring . 9 p. 80 — 88. 

In the same strain of liberal and manly sentiment, he pro- 
ceeds to consider the war upon which we were then entering. 

4 If the war we pursue, be one which is neither founded in jus- 
tice, nor necessity ; if it he a war undertaken to overturn the inde- 
pendence, or abridge the prosperity of any other people; if it be to 
add to qur wealth by the spoils of the world, or to seek our glory by 
the tears of innocent, or the blood of unoffending nations ; if these 
be our secret objects in the war, let us not think, nor hope, nor pray 
ior success. Victory may follow victory ; achievement may succeed 
achievement : The pulse of national vanity may beat high ; but 44 the 
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u counsel or die Almighty ” is against our devices. The secret vice 
which silently pursues its end, is undermining the fabric of all our 
prosperity; and the destroying angel, who comes from the throne of 
God to 8 * justify his ways to man, ” rejoices in the triumphs which 
his hand is so soon to wither; and in that attitude of presumptuous 
elevation, which must so soon be humbled in the dust. 

• But, my brethren, on the other hand, if it be a war of a differ- 
ent description that our hearts tell us we are pursuing ; if it be a war, 
necessary in its narure, and just in its end ; if it be to maintain the 
rights., the ireedorn, and the independence of our country ; if it be 
to protect that constitution, which is the fountain of all our best en- 
joyments here, and that religion which is the source of all our hopes 
hereafter ; if it be to continue to our children that freedom to which 
they were born, and that faith in which they were baptized ; if the&C 
be our sole objects in the war in which we are engaged, then, in the 
name of the living God, let us fear not. Defeat may for a time suc- 
ceed defeat; misfortune may follow misfortune, and the hearts of 
the weak and the timid may turn cold ; — but the counsels of God are 
with us. Every known, and every unknown power of nature are 
leagued in our favour. Even under circumstances of deeper alarm 
than we have yet experienced, hope is never to be lost. It is not 
easy to conquer an united people , — it is not easy to wrest from a 
free land the liberty to which it was born ; — it is not easy to tear 
from a great nation the honours which they have worn in the sight 
of mankind for so many hundred years, and the glories, which, in 
every age, their fathers have transmitted to them. * p. 85 — S8. 

Ill the fast sermon for 1808, the same sentiments are follow- 
ed out with the same eloquence and vigour. 

f Whatever may be the evils or sufferings of war, they have yet 
this fortunate effect, — that they rekindle that love of our country, 
which the safety of prosperity, and the habits of private pursuit, are 
so apt to relax or to impair. But, my brethren, if this appeal has 
its influence even over the savage and the slave, — in no hour in the 
history of social life, — in no nation which has ever risen among 
mankind, — did that name ever summon before man, so many dread 
obligations as it now does before us, in this hour, and in this coun- 
try. We have to defend a land, unhabituated to shame, and hither- 
to unknown to conquest ; — we have to defend the honours of an- 
cient days, and the splendour of present greatness ; — we have to de- 
fend the opulence which the industry of our fathers ha* gained, and 
the freedom which their blood has purchased ; — we have to defend 
that constitution which has poured the prosperities of nature over a 
barren land, and given to our northern isle a splendour unknown to 
the regions of the sun. We have to defend that faith in which our 
infancy was baptized, and in which we pray our dying hotirs may 
close v which was the “ strength of our fathers, and of the old time 
before them, ” and which has conducted the wise and the vir- 
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tuous who have preceded us, to glories beyond the limits of mor- 
tality. 

1 We are summoned, in the next place, my brethren, even to a 
nobler duty ? and, in the mighty designs of Providence, the same 
valour which is called to defend our land, is the great means by* 
Which we can relieve the sufferings of the world around us. Amid 
that wreck which we have witnessed of social welfare — amid the de- 
thronement of kings, and the subjugation of kingdoms, — amid the 
tren\bling neutrality of some, and the silent servility of others, — this 
country alone hath remained independent and undismayed ; — and it 
is upon the valour of our arms, t'uat Europe now reposes its last 
hope of returning liberty, and restored honour. Among the na- 
tionjs which surround us, whom either the force of the enemy has 
subdued, or their power intimidated, there is not one virtuous bo- 
som that does not throb for our success ; — the prayers of millions 
will follow our banners into the field; and the arm of the soldier 
will be blessed by innumerable voices, which can never reach his 
ear. If we fail, — if the ancient prowess and intrepidity of our people 
is gone, — there is then a long close to all the hopes and all the honours 
of humanity ; over the fairest portion of the civilized earth, the tide 
of military despotism will roll, and bury, in its sanguinary flood, a- 
like the monuments of former greatness, and the promises of future 
glory. But, — if we prevail ; if the hearts of our people are exalt- 
ed to the sublimity of the contest ; the mighty spell which has en- 
thralled the world will be broken, — the spirit of nature and of liber- 
ty will rekindle and the same blow which prostrates the enemy of 
our land, will burst the fetters of nations, and set free the energies 
of an injured world. ’ p.,142 — 146'. 

In 1806, when the prospect was more dark and ominous than 
at any former period, this minister of faith and patriotism still 
utters the words of confidence and truth. 

* The world, 1 he says, * has seen other conquerors and other des- 
pots. It has wept before the march of temporary ambition, and 
bled beneath the sword of transitory conquest. But nature has re- 
assumed her rights ; and while conquerors have sunk into an exe- 
crated grave, and tyrants have perished in the zenith of their power, 
the race of men have raised again their dejected heads, and peace, 
and order, and freedom have spread themselves throughout the 
world. Such, my brethren, will also be the termination of the tra- 
gedy of our day, and such is the confidence which they ought ever 
to maintain, upon whom “ the Almighty hath lifted up the light of 
“ his countenance . 99 We are witnessing, indeed, the most tremen- 
dous spectacle which the theatre of nature has ever exhibited, of 
the pride and ambition of man. For years, our attention has been 
fixed upon that great and guilty country, which has been fertile in 
nothing but revolution, and from which, amid the clouds that co- 
ver ij, we have seen at last that dark and shapeless form arise, which, 
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like the vision that appalled the King of Babylon, 44 hath Its legs of 
u iron, and its arms of bra^s. ” Amid all the terrors of its bright- 
ness, it has no foundation in the moral stability of justice. It is ir- 
radiated by no beam from Heaven, — it is blessed by no prayer of 
man, — it is worshipped with no gratitude of the patriot heart. It 
may remain for the time, or the times that are appointed it. Blit 
the awful hour is on the wing, when the universe will resound with 
its fall ; and that sun which measures out, as with reluctance, the 
length of its impious reign, will one day pour his undecaying beam* 
amid its ruins, and bring forth, from the earth which it has over- 
shadowed, the promises of a gr:ater spring. 

4 There are limits in the moral as well as in the material system, 
to the dominion of evil; theie are limits to the guilt and injustice of 
nations, as well as of individuals. There is a time when cunning 
ceases to delude, and hypocrisy to deceive ; — when power ceases to 
overawe, and oppression will no longer be borne. Even now that 
period seems to be approaching. It is impossible that man can be- 
come retrograde in his progress ; — it is impossible that the hands of 
the oppressed can longer beckon the approach of a power which 
comes to load them only with heavier chains it is impossible that 
the nations of Europe, cradled in civilization, and baptized into the 
liberty of die children of God, can long continue to btnd their free- 
born heads before the feet of foreign domination, or that they can suf- 
fer the stream of knowledge which so long has animated their soil, 
to terminate at last in the deep stagnation of military despotism. 
Even the country itself which has given it birth, cannot long submit 
to its rule ; — it bleeds in the hour that it triumphs ; — it is goaded to 
exeitions which it loatbs ; — its laurels are wet with the tears of those 
who are bereaved of their children. The virtuous man shudders 
when he beholds the crimes and the guilt of his country ; and the 
heart of the pious man faileth him, when he looks forward to the 
44 things that are coming ” upon tho^e banners which are raised a- 
gainst the rights of man, and which are unblessed by the voice of 
Heave/n * p. 270 — 274. 

In 1811, when things were if possible still more unpromising, 
he sounds a still bolder note ; and looks sted lastly forward to the 
deliverance which was approaching. 

4 Rise for a moment (he exclaims) I beseech you, from the couch 
of ignoble pleasure, and look with the eye of men upon the world 
that passes, and the world that has passed you. It has many scenes 
to show you of greatness and of glory ; — scenes where your heart 
throbs whendpou contemplate the capacities and the energies of your 
nature ; and ; where you feel that man is 44 indeed but a little lower 
than the angels, ” and that his nature is “ made for glory and for 
honour. ” What then are those scenes ? — and where is it that your 
eye finds with transport the examples it has wished ? Oh l not in 
the scenes of affluence and prosperity ; — not in the sunshine scenes 
where every virtue withers, and every energy is dissolved ;^-but 
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in the dark and stormy scenes, where freedom sprung, and pa- 
triotism glowed, and every energy of nature was called forth, and 
all the noblest passions of the human bo^om were awakened ; and 
where, in the midst of hardship and of suffering, a < deeper happiness 
was enjoyed, than ever yet fell to the lot nf ease and of security. It 
is thus that evil is only the, minister of good ; — it is thus that, even 
ip its darkest aspect, the chastisements of Heaven are only the chas- 
tisements of a father ; , and that, amid the tears and the sufferings of 
his children, they are hardened only to the vigour and to the-ma- 
jesty'of manhood. 

* Look, my brethren of little faith, at the material world around 
you, and say, has its order, and the beneficence of its order failed 
have storms or tempests quenched the light of day ; — have seed-time 
and harvest forgot to return -and has the sun of Heaven become 
wearied in his path, and ceased to pour life and light upon a grate- 
ful world ? Look to the history of the moral world, from its first 
feeble and barbarous cradle, to the hour in which it now resounds 
with the tread of hostile men, and say, has evil alone had the domi- 
nion there ? — has nothing but the guilt of the tyrant and the con- 
queror been successful ? — ha? no progress beep made in this long 
period, in knowledge, in arts, or in arms? — has the cause of truth, 
©f virtue, and of freedom never been victorious ? — and has the his- 
torian of the human race only to record the progressive decay of its 
powers, its knowledge, and its welfare ?— No, my brethren ; in the 
whole of this review, you see, on the contrary, that there is a power 
in nature, by which evil of every kind is controlled; and that, un- 
der its Almighty guidandl, amid all the appaient calamities of time, 
the march of the human mind has been steady and progressive, to 
“ wisdom and knowledge and joy. ,r You see the occasional visita- 
tions of war and of calamity operating upon the moral world, like 
the occasional visitations of the storm and the tempest upon the ma- 
terial world ; and ending in purifying the moral atmosphere, and in- 
vigorating the powers of moral vegetation. From amid all the tem- 
porary depressions of the human race, you see them permanently 
emerging into firmer power, and more enlightened splendour; — the 
harvest of the husbandman waving over the field which conquest had 
wet with the blood of his fathers ; the hand of the freeman pointing 
with exultation to the mouldering tomb where the race of his ty- 
rants and his oppressors repose ; — and the voice of the Gospel carry- 
ing glad tidings to many a people who had “ long sat in darkness, 
and beneath the shadow of death. ” 9 p. 397 — 402. 

We shall conclude our extracts with some passages from the 
Thanksgiving Sermon of the present year ; — a nobler song of 
triumphr~& more beautiful and thrilling strain of patriotic exult- 
ation, and Christian gratitude, than verse or prose lias yet con- 
secrated to the memory of those great events which have stamp- 
ed this year as an era for the future history of the world. 

i *The great conflict of^the social world is over r — The mighty are 
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fallen ; arid the weapons of war have perished. — The cry of freedom 
bursts from the unfettered earth ; and the banners of victory wave in 
all the winds of heaven. Again, in every corner of our own land, 
the voice of joy and of gladness is heard. The cheerful sounds of 
labour rise again from our streets, and the dark ocean begins again 
to brighten with our sails. Over this busy scene of human joy, the 
genial influences of Heaven have descended. The unclouded sun of 
summer has ripened for us all the riches of the harvest. The God 
of nature hath crowned the year with his goodness, and ail things 
living are filled with plenteousness. Who is there that has not felt 
the blessings of the year ? Even the infant, while he partakes, un- 
consciously, of the general joy, lifts his innocent hands to* that 
Heaven from which he sees come all the hopes of man ; and the aged 
man, when he remembers the sufferings of former years, is apt to 
say with the good old Simeon in the gospel, “ Lord, now let thy 
44 servant de part in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation. ” 

4 But there are other, and more general subjects of thankfulness, 
my brethren, which ought now to occupy our minds. In this solemn 
hour wc seem to be conducted by the hand of Heaven, like the dis- 
ciples of old, unto an high mountain, from which we may look down 
upon the darkened world we have left, and upwards to those scenes 
where Heaven is displaying its glory. The images of the past, and 
of the future, are thronging around us ; and, wherever we turn, there 
are new subjects of gratitude that arise before us. 

4 Our first subject of thankfulness on this day, is for our Country ; 
that she has survived all the dangers which threatened her that she 
has fulfilled the loftyduty to which the wiff of the Almighty has call- 
ed her. Dear even to the savage heart is the land of his fathers 
dear to the citizen of civilized ag*\s are the institutions of national 
wisdom, and the monuments of national glory ; — but upon no human 
heart did the claims of his country ever fall so deep and so irresisti- 
ble, as they now do upon the citizen of this country. Other na- 
tions have preceded her in the road of arts and arms; — other nations 
have wreathed around their brows the laurels of science, and the 
palms of victory : But the high destiny to which she has of late been 
called, no other nation has ever shared with her ; and all the glories 
of former times fade before the moral splendour which now encircles 
her. She has been called to guard the fortunes of the human race ; 
to preserve, amid her waves, the sacred flame that was to relume the 
world ; and, like the cherubim that watched the gates of paradise, to 
turn every way her flaming sword against the fbes of God and man. 
These were her duties, and nobly has she fulfilled them. Through 
every dark, and every disastrous year ; — while nation after nation 
sunk around her ; — while monarchs bent their imperial. heads beneath 
the yoke, and the pulse of moral nature seemed to stand still in ig- 
nominious terror.— She alone hath stood, insensible to fear, and in- 
capable of submission. It is her hand, that, amid the darkness of 
the storm, hath still steadfastly pointed the road to liberty ; x it is her 
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treasures which have clothed every trembling people with armour for 
the combat; — it is her sons, (her gallant sons !) who have rushed 
into the van of battle, and first broke the spell that paralyzed the 
world ; and, in these recent days, It is her commanding voice that 
has wakened the slumbering nations of mankind, and sent them on 
their glorious inarch, conquering and to conquer. — And now, my 
brethren, in the hour of her triumph, — now, when all that is brave 
or generous in the human race bow before her, — -where is she to be 
found? And what is the attitude in which she presents herself to 
her children ? — Oh, — not in the attitude of human pride, or human 
arrogance not with the laurels of victory upon her brow, or with 
troops of captives following her chariot wheels : — It is in the attitude 
of pious thankfulness ; with hands uplifted in praise, and eyes down- 
cast in gratitude ; — it is before the Eternal Throne that she bows her 
victorious head, and casts her' Crown of glory upon the ground, and 
calls her children to kneel along with her, and to praise the Father 
of Nature that he hath selected her to he the instrument of his mercy 
to mankind. These are triumphs to which the history of the world 
has no parallel. In the long line of her splendour, what hour is to 
be compared with this ? Which of us does not feel somewhat of her 
glory to be reflected upon our own heads? And what British heart 
is there which does not pray that such may be ever her name, and 
her character among mankind ? p. 449 — 4 ,55. 

We shall venture but upon one other extract. After noticing 
the peculiar character of the oppression f rom which the world 
had at length been delivered, he proceeds — 

4 Before the gigantic march of violence and of ambition, the hu- 
man head seemed everywhere to bow, and the human heart to lose 
its energy. Kings sunk from their thrones, and nations surrendered 
their liberties. , The occupations of industry ceased ; — the intercourse 
of nations was arrested -and men seemed quietly to resign them- 
selves to poverty and to suffering, that one arrogant nation might 
tule, and one impious mind triumph. It seemed, to our despond- 
ing fcye, as if the old age of the human race had come, — as if the 
Sun of Righteousness was about to set amid the shadows of even- 
ing, and one long night overspread the moral world. These days, 
and these terrors, are past. The spirit of God hath again moved 
upon the face of the deep, and the order and the harmony of crea- 
tion is again beginning to appear. The diead career of guilt and 
of ambition hatlr been run ; their temporary triumphs fade ; and the 
Eternal hand hath marked the line whither they shall come, and 
no farther, and where their proud waves shall be staid. From e- 
very corner of the baptized world i 44 from the east and from the 
i( west ; from the south and from the north , 19 the warriors of jus- 
tice and of freedom come. Their sovereigns even lead the way, 
and place the helmet upon their imperial brows, and march with 
their people into glorious battle. Beneath their victorious banner 
king* re-ascend their thrones, and nations recover their liberties/ 
VOL. xxiif, NO. 46. F f 
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The fetters fall from the hands of industry ; the ocean echoes anew 
to the son g of the mariner; liberty and joy re-enter the poor man’s 
dwelling ; and the voice of the mother is no longer weeping for the 
children, that have been torn from her arms to swell the hosts of a 
tyrant. Who is there among us, my brethren, that is admitted to 
witness this moral Transfiguration, who doth not hear also the voice 
of God ? and where is die country from which, in these blest days,, 
the song of triumph does not rise, “ The hosts of the guilty are 
u scattered, and the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth 

• Deep as hath been the gloom which so long has settled^upon 
the societies of men, its most appalling feature hath been its impiety; 
and when you trace the late miseries of mankind to their source, you 
will find them all to originate in that cold and cheerless spirit of In-" 
fidelity, which arose in the centre of European civilization ;~whic2t 
dried up, as it spread, all the fountains of greatness, ot of generosity 
in the human soul ; — and which, dissolving all the obligations, and 
all the charities of life, ceased not till it had extinguished both the 
majesty of the throne and the sanctity of the altar. It was from 
this dense and pestilential vapour that that terrific form arose, upon 
which, like the vision which appeared unto the prophet, the world 
for so many years has gazed with astonishment and with alarm. It 
was from hence that those impious hosts have issued, whose crimes 
and whose impieties have still more appalled mankind than their 
arms ; who warred not with the common guilt of men, against the 
wealth or the liberties of nations, but against all that man holds 
dear, or nations think holy ; — who struck the dagger of their enmi- 
ty, not into the bosoms but into the souls of the^ conquered ; — and 
who thought their infernal triumph incomplete, until they had over- 
thrown every altar at which human misery wept, and was com^ 
forted. 

‘ These days, too, are over. (t He hath blown with his wind, and 
u they are scattered. ” The cross is again triumphant in the sky, 
and in its sign the faithful have conquered. The might of the Gos- 
pel hath infused itself into the soldier’s arm ; and, while the foe is 
prostrate upon the ground, the mild, but thrilling voice, seems again 
10 be heard from Heaven, u I am Jesus whom thou persecutes^ 
p. 455 — 4G0. 

It is a fine thing, we make no doubt, to compose a learned 
commentary on the prophet Hosea, or a profound dissertation 
on the intermediate state of the soul ;**Y-but we would prefer do- 
ing what Mr Alison has done in the 5 v plump before us : And 
can hardly help envying the talents by whl h he^has clothed so 
much wisdom in so much beauty — and made us find, in thtr 
same work, the highest gratifications of taste, and the noblest 
lessons of virtue. 
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Art. X. Some Irtquin/ into the Constitutional Character of the 
tyieen Consort of England, pp. 51. 8vo. Loudon. RiJg^. 
way. 1814. 

T iffl subject of this tract is one of considerable curiosity, in a 
speculative point of view, to the constitutional antiquary. 
In its legal bearings, it is of prominent importance; but it rises 
to a very exalted rank among questions of practical influence 
upon tfic wellbeing of the community, when contemplated in its 
relations to the peaceable and undisputed succession of the mo- 
narchy. Devoutly as all good men must desire never to see any 
occasion for discussing these high matters, otherwise than in a 
general and theoretical view, it is mere childishness to abstiin 
from inquiries which, if successfully conducted, may so far fix 
the limits of the question as to prevent all necessity', happen what 
will, of entering hereafter into any other kind of disquisition. 
They are the worst enemies of good order, the true pitrons of 
discord and coufusion, who, from affected delicacy and squemn- 
ishness, or from a base submission to the caprices of present 
power, avoid looking such important discussions boldly in the 
face; and, where material doubts exist upon questions of con- 
stitutional right, seek to humour the follies of die existing Court, 
by putting oft* the inquiry which alone can settle sucli doubts, un- 
til it becomes no longer speculation, but rushes upon us accompa- 
nied by the actual emergency that makes every tiling like calm, 
or even peaceful discussion, hopeless. Impressed with these 
sentiments, we have thankfully received the little work now be- 
fore us, — apparently the production of a lawyer, but certainly of 
one who has well studied the constitution of his country in its 
best school, and who combines a practical apprehension of legal 
questions with an enlarged and accurate knowledge of the his- 
tory of our free government, and the common interests of prince 
and people. Although he seems to have been directed towards 
the inquiry by some recent events and to keep the possibility 
(a remote one we trust) of its becoming practically interesting 
pretty constantly in his eye, yet he very laudably abstains bom 
all personal or party topics. Indeed, the argument is purely 
one of constitutional law, and can in no respect be charged with 
a factious tendency.* Accordingly, it is mau aged with perfect 
calmness and propriety $ frequently learned, almost always dose, 
and sometimes exceedingly ingenious. Lor $ production ap- 
parently compiled without any great research, and quite simple 
and unpretending, we haye not oltxjh met with any thing more 
satisfactory. Its merits, 'as well as the importance of the sub* 

• p f 2 * 
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jcct y and of soipe points connected with it, induce 119 to enter 
upon the contents of it, and upon the question generally* with- 
out further preface. 

The author begins by remarking, that there hangs a peculiar 
degree of uncertainty and obscurity over the limits of the fcigh 
oflice in question, because the occasions have been exceedingly 
few in which it was necessary to consider the Queen as separate 
from the King ; and these having arisen out of the violence or 
perfidy of the reigning monarch, may easily be supposed to 
furnish precedents little worthy of respect 5 at least where they 
fnake against the rights of the weaker party. The subserviency 
of the Parliament and the country to the caprices of *uch princes 
as Henry VI f. and Henry VIII, deserves almost as much re- 
probation as the conduct of those cruel and faithless tyrants; 
and thus it happens that we have (to use the author’s words) 
scarce 4 any guides to a knowledge of this part of the constilu- 
4 tion, but the most outrageous and absurd violations of it. * 

Some branches of the subject are, however, pretty familiar to 
lawyers. In respect of all private rights, the Queen is indisput- 
ably a separate and distinct person from her husband ; she is cap- 
able of slicing and being sued alone, and in her own name; she 
can take, directly by grant, to her separate use, without any inter- 
vention of trustees ; she can take by grant from her husband ; 
and she can herself grant, without his interposition, such estate 
as is in her ; of which capacity Lord Cpke has preserved a cu- 
rious instance, in a charter made by Ethels with a, queen of 
jBurgrtd, the king of Mercia, conveying lands to one of her 
household, and only signed by the king as an attesting witness. 
In short, the Queen, with respect to her private capacity, is con- 
sidered by the law as a single woman. It is evident that we are 
justified in enunciating the proposition with this restriction, if' 
we consider the grounds upon which alone the peculiarity rests, 
which distinguished the Queen from all other married women. 
She is so distinguished, according to Lord Coke, on the King’s 
account only, to prevent him from being disturbed by domestic* 
cares ; 4 the wisdome of the common law intending that his con- 
* tinual care and study should be for the publike, ct circa ardua 
6 re&ni . ’ But wherever her interests, rights, or duties, are of 
a public nature, or where shp, is called v upon to perform any 
functions in which th.e realm is concerned, the reason for consi- 
dering her as an exempt and several person from the King tfhol- 
ly ceases ; for, ill all such matters, he, above every tody, has a 
near and a deep interest. Nor is there any public functionary, 
after the Sovereign himself, whose importance in the state is 
more evident, and whose existence as a branch of the govern- 
ment is more distinctly recognized by law. ' 
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Our 'author makes a very judicious remark upon the right of 
the Queen to a trial by the Peers of the realm. It is mention* 
ed by Lord Coke, under the head of Magna Charta and the 
general right of the subject to a trial per pa res ^ as derived from 
thence - and that great lawyer seems to deduce her right also 
from the same source. Now, our author clearly shows that it is 
a mode of trial pointed out by the necessity of the case, and at 
common law — and that it is in no respect of the nature of a trial 
by kcr*peas. First, it is not communicated to her by Magna 
Charta. This appears clearly from the terms of the statute made 
in 20th Henry VI. # to remove some doubts that had arisen as 
to the words 4 Nullus liber Homo , * in the great charter, com- 
prehending females, so as to include peeresses: and it declares 
that 4 dutehesses, countesses or baronesses shall be judged be- 
4 fore such judges and peers of the realm, as peers of the realm 
* should be. 1 It has always been held that these three ranks of 
peeresses (by a familiar rule of construction) are put for ail 
peeresses: indeed, at the time of making the statute, the title 
of Marquis was in disuse, and that of ViVount, created only 
three years before, had not become a parliamentary honour. 
But why should all mention of the Queen be omitted, if the 
statute was meant to reach her case ? J t was a kitle as well known 
then as at this day, and worn by as high spirited a princess. If 
then, the provisions of the great chuitcr had beet) deemed to 
comprehend her situation, the declaratory act would have said 
so. Again, if it be contended that the right of all subjects to 
trial by their peers, is a common-law right, independent of, and 
antecedent to the great charter, or the declaratory acts of Inter 
times, (which we have no doubt of, nor does this author appear 
to deny it), the Queen's right to be tried by the peers of Parlia- 
ment, must be founded upon this, that they are her peers. But 
this can with no sort of correctness be maintained. The privi- 
leges, as well as the rank of the Queen, differ widely from those 
or peerage; she so far partakes of her husband's dignities, as 
not merely to precede the peers, But to receive a sort of homage 
from them and their wives : her life is protected in a peculiar 
manner ; she is in rank all but equal to the sovereign. Then, 
as his wife, she can still less be deemed a peeress, he being in no 
one respect a peer, nor amenable to the jurisdiction of the 1 peers, 
or of any other court; nor having, in contemplation oflaw, any 
peers. In # one respect, indeed, she resembles a peeress in her 
own right. Upon a marriage with a subject after her husband's 
death, she does not degrade like peeresses by marriage, but pre* 
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serves her rank, name, and style as a peeress in her own right ; 
and may maintain suits by such name and style. 7 Yet proceed 
another step, and her resemblance to this species of peeress also 
fails ; for she does not transmit these honours, or indeed any 
title of her own by descent ; her issue by the King taking every 
thing as his children, and her issue by any subsequent marriage 
taking in like manner from the father merely. We concur then 
with the author in the position that the trial of the Queen by 
the peers of Parliament, arises merely from the necessity S)f the 
Case; fiom her having no peers, and yet being entitled to a tri- - 
bunal as high and dignified — as near her own exalted station as 
possible. Perhaps it is founded on no other grounds than the 
general and admitted rule, that high state offences, not punish- 
able by common course of law, are triable by way of impeach- 
ment in Parliament. We allude of course to those cases not 
expressly referred by statute to the cognizance of this tribunal 
— and in which, regard being had rather to the high nature of 
the offence, and of the duties whereof it is a violation, than to 
the exact station of the offender, the common law of Parliament 
and the Constitution have prescribed a mode of inquiry, without 
either grand or petty jury, or the intervention of any process 
that can in most cases be called 4 judicium parium stiorum . * 

The ancient privileges or pciqmsiics of the Queen, in respect 
of revenue, arc now of little importance. Some of them have 
fallen into disuse, probably during the long period when there 
was no Queen contort, namely from the death of Henry VIII. 
to the accession of James I.; and from the Revolution of 1688, 
to the accession of George II. , the former an interval of above 
fifty years, the latter of about forty. Indeed, all those branches 
of revenue, though anciently the bulk of the royal income both 
for the King and Queen, have, iu the progress of time, become 
extremely trifling. The immunities of the Queen are, that she 
■shall pay no toil, nor find pledges. Her revenues were formerly 
certain rents issuing out of the demesne lards of the Crown, 
and appropriated to her separate use, together with the avrum 
rqyha or Quetmgcld, a proportional part of every voluntary of- 
fering or fine to the King, above ten marks in value for every 
royal favour conferred. Mie had also a right to the tail of cer- 
tainVeyal fish, as whales (but mot sturgeons),'" of which the King 
has the head ; and lawyers, who are generally eulogists of the 
law, and delight in finding reasons for all its provisiqps, give, as 
the ground of this division, that it furnishes whalebone for her 
•Majesty's wardrobe ; a singularly unhappy observation, as the 
wh.ih’hunc »s wei) known -to come from the head of the fish only. 
Beside these pecuniary perquisites, she has the undoubted right 
of appointing her own housihold and other officers. 
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But the ppint of view in which it as most important to regard 
the royal consorts is as the person through whom the royal race 
is to be continued, and the crown demised to a successor. The 
law considers her as the mother of the royal issue ; and ; Imost 
all its provisions respecting her, are framed with the view of keep- 
ing this race pure, and ascertaining the royal offspring beyond 
the possibility of doubt. The chief precaution adopted for this 
purpose, (one of the most important, certainly, to the peace of 
the i^ealm), is, the highly penal enactments by which it guards 
the approaches to the royal bed. To hold any adulterous inter- 
course with the Queen-consort, is the highest crime known in 
the law, — belonging to the same description with the compassing 
the King’s death. The most complicated acts of adultery be- 
tween subjects, are, by the secular code, not punishable at all. 
Any^uch connexion with the Queen, is High Treason in both 
parties. Moreover, as if to diminish the chances of a failure of 
issue, at the same time that it adopted such precautions against 
the imposition of a spurious race, die life of the Queen, as well 
as her chastity, is protected by extraordinary enactments. To 
compass her death, is as criminal as to compass the King’s. It 
must, however, he admitted, that the protection thus given to the 
Queen’s life, may possibly be only on account of her high digni- 
ty, and nearness in connexion to the King ; for the statute of 
Treasons, as we shall 'presently see, is not very consistent in its 
provisions with any one principle. 

The life of die eldest son and heir of the king, and the chas- 
tity, but not the life, of his wife, are defended by the same e- 
nactments. No mention whatever is made of any other son ; 
nor of .the grandson, although he may be heir apparent ; of 
which, however, Lord Hale doubts, seeming to think such 
grandson within the meaning of the act, although he allows it 
is a fit case to be referred to Parliament, according tp the wise 
and 9ound directions at the end of the statute. .Any collateral 
heir apparent is said by Mr East (1. Crown Law, Ot.) to be 
clearly not within the act ; but wc do not comprehend how there 
can be a collateral heir apparent, except indeed in the new limi- 
tation of the crown in special .tail. The chastity of the eldest 
daughter, unmarried, is protected in like manner with the queen** 
and the eldest son’s wife’s. Upon this, Mr Justice B1 ickstone, * 
and, after him, and in his word®, Mr East, have ob-.eived, that 
the plain intention of the law was to guard the ‘ blood-royal 
4 from ahy suspicion of bastardy, whereby the succession of the 
* uown might be rendered Rubious; therefore, when the rea- 


* 4. Crown Law, 81. 


L Crown Law, 65. 
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* son ceases* thu law ceases with it ; 9 — and they instance the leav- 
ing unprotected the chastity of a Queen or Pritfi#ft$Klowager. 
But, with great submission to these authorities* wo venture to 
suggest that the reason ceases somewhat short of the law — for 
why is the Prince's- Royal protected, and not the wives of the 
younger sons, all of whom, by their adultery, would endanger the 
succession a great deal more ? Further, it has been remarked, 
that the words in the section respecting the Princess-Royal* is 
another inconsistency, because her issue cannot lay claim until 
she is married, they being before her coverture illegitimate, 
{East) Cr . La:v, 6.1) It may further be remarked, that' the 
phraseology of the act is strange. The Queen is twice mention- 
ed, but by different names : When the question is respecting her 
life, she is termed 4 our lady his Queen ’ — when of her chastity, 
she is called 4 the King's companion 9 — and when the consdrt of 
the eldest son and heir is mentioned, she is called 4 the 'wife 9 
of such son or heir. From this diversity, it is inferred by the 
author of the Inquiry, that the law does not at all regard the 
Queen in the light ot wife to the King, — wife implying coverture, 
a relationship quite unknown between the King and his consort; 
and he adds, that, although the Saxon etymology of Queen is 
wife, yet the meaning of the root does by no means regulate the 
use of the derivative ; and in this view of the subject we are dis- 
posed to coincide. The distinction in the term employed is ve- 
ry marked, Companion can evidently mean nobody but the 
Queen, — while it is a phrase so unusual in expressing such rela- 
tion, that it must be taken to have been advisedly employed* 
From the whole, however, we mfcy conclude, that in whichever ca- 
pacity we view the Queen- consort, whether as mother of thcVoyal 
issue inheritable to the crown, or as consort, companion, or wife 
under peculiar limitations, of the Sovereign, she is a high dig- 
nitary in the monarchy ; a public person— -faring important re- 
lations to the constitution, and performing functions of a public 
nature, and of great moment to the commonwealth. Another 
inference is equally obvious, that the law watches with especial 
solicitude over the purity of the succession ; and guards, by eve- 
ry precaution possible, against whatever may taint or make it 
doubtful. * 

Now' it is comparatively of little moment to inquire what may be 
the grounds of this solicitude. Those who praise the whole insti- 
tutions of our ancestors os the perfection of wisdom, and framed 
with views far more refined than could by possibility be entertain- 
ed in tho^c early times, ascribe it tq the desire of avoiding all dis- 
pute.sabaj!tlhesuccession,and preventing the peace of thektn^dopi 
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from bd ng^disturbedi It is more p robaWe, thatthejngh prero- 
gative notions of rbyal right* end the value set upeta the real blood 
of the sovereign,, had at least an equal share, ip tthe provision* 
for keeping. the channel of its transmission, p&ire. But, at alt 
events, the objeetin view is unquestionable; no doubt can exist 
as to the object and spirit of the Jaw; and the. high and paramount 
purpose ta which its arrangements are ih fact subservient can n6 
more be doubted* — the establishment of public tranquillity upon 
a secure basis, in tire point most essential of all to its preserva- 
tion* It can scarcely then be nuestioned, that whatever tends 
to promote this most desirable object, is peculiarly consonant to 
the spirit of the law, as well as subservient to the public safety $ 
and that in construing legal rights, or customary ones, which are 
the same thing, we shall adopt die soundest, as well as safest 
doctrine, if, in any matter pf doubt, we lean towards the side 
which favours the removal of all uncertainty from the course of 
the royal succession. This is in truth only giving a fair con- 
struction to the law, according to its manifest spirit. 

Various usages have grown up, connected with the subject ; 
and all, though not creatures of positive enactment, fit to be 
regarded as parts of the constitutional common law of the realm. 
Their object apparently is to give additional safeguards either to 
the purity or to the certainty of the succession ; some of them 
multiplying the checks upon any fraudulent contrivances which 
might actually taint the royal line — others affording the means 
of convincing mankind that it has been kept pure* In order 
to prevent a supposititious issue from being imposed upon the 
country, the Queen, and the Heir* apparent’s wife, are carefully 
watched during the latter stages of pregnancy, and aje even de- 
livered in the presence of many witnesses of eminence, including 
the great Officers of State. All marriages in the family are ce- 
lebrated with extraordinary publicity and splendour. The bap- 
tisms of the issue are in like manner occa>,ions of high solemnity 
and festival* To the same source we may trace the extraordi- 
nary powers given to the reigning Sovereign by the common 
law, in regulating the residence, education, occupations, and 
marriages of the younger branches of the royal family while un* 
der age, not merely his children, but his nephews, grandchild- 
ren, &c. during the lives of their own parents. TIk publicity 
of the King’s own marriage, equally merits notice. It is made 
a public act — an act of state ; and in no respect resembles a ma- 
trimonial union contracted between common person?. 

Although these thihgs are generally understood to be as wa 
Jiave npw stated, yet we deem it necessary to bring them some- 
what more in detail before the reader, more especially after tho 
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strange 4oc$pjiies recently broached respecting the privacy , if we 
may so spefcfe* <*f the ltoyal family. It is also fit to notice these 
matters,, because tlih author of this tract 1ms omitted to avail 
himself of the aid which his argument derives from them. 

When his present Majesty resolved to contract a marriage for 
the sake of having heirs to his crown, as we should say ; but, as 
the rcasoners to whom we refer would have it, when the King, 
being of the proper age, and wishing to settle in the world, be- 
thought him of looking out for a wife,— he set about it in a yray 
that must prove somewhat startling to those good gentlemen, who 
doubtless would expect to see him go quietly to routs and balls, 
or rather watering-places, to suit himself. He suddenly pub-, 
fished, in a well-known paper (The Gazette), a statement, that 
4 having nothing so much at heart as the welfare of his people, 
4 aiRl rendering the same permanent to posterity, he had, 
4 ever since his accession, turned his thoughts towards the 
4 choice of a princess for his consort ; ’ and he adds, 4 After the 
4 fullest information and mature deliberation, I am come to a 
4 resolution to demand in marriage the Princess Charlotte of 
4 Mecklenburg Strelitz; a Princess distinguished by every e- 
4 minent virtue and amiable endowment, whose illustrious line 
4 has constantly shown the firmest zeal for the Protestant sue- 
4 cessiqn, * &c. It appears from the same paper, that his Ma- 
jesty had first communicated this delicate affair (his resolution 
to propose for the Princess) to certain confidants, viz, the Arch- 
bisboj Chancellor and others, to the number of fifty-four, — 
and that they, very unlike other confidants, instead of pro- 
mising secrecy, and then telling it to fifty -four other persons 
who might help them to keep the secret, very frankly said it 
was too good a thing to be concealed ; and 4 made it’ (says the 
proclamation) 4 their request to his Majesty, that this his Ma- 
4 jesty’s most gracious declaration to them might be made pub- 
4 lie ; > which was the reason of its appearing in the Gazette. 
The whole country being now in the secret, must have been in 
anxious suspense, till the news arrived of the stieem of a court- 
ship thus confided to them in its very infancy ; and we may 
imagine the sleepless nights of many loyal subjects, in the fears 
lest his Majesty should be refused. Howe ver, Lord Harcourt 
is despatched to make the proposal; jpid, with him, three ladies, 

4 to take care of the PriUcta^’s person, ’ and Lord Anson to bring 
her over — evidently on the*pax»nv that 4 faintheart never won 
4 fair lady. 5 The offer, accordingly, was accepted ; the Yair and 
amiable princess arrived $ was well, though publicly received, — 
married, and in due tin e confined. Here, again, our advocates 
of ]>> kanj arc a little nut out ; for we find, in the same reppsi- 
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tory, so curious in recording all the littfc griping of this 
worthy country gentleman's family, that fto sooner was the la- 
dy taken in labour, about two o'clock in the morning of the 
memorable 12th of August 1761, than o great assembly of gossips 
took place in the bed- room, viz. His Giace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Thel)ukeof Devonshire, and eight other Lords; — 
that the Most Reverend Prelate was in the room while Her Ma- 
jesty was delivered, and the other nine in the next adjoining 
room, with the door open ; and that a dozen or two of ladies 
were present also. The birth of the young gentleman was made 
known by the Tower guns; and a form of prayer instantly com- 
posed for him and his mother, to be used in all the churches. 
Before he was a week old, he showed signs of rising in the 
world; for he was, on the 1 7th, made an English Earl, and 
soon after christened with much solemnity. Addresses pour- 
ed in, (so deluded w r cre the people as to the point of puvacy , 
and so resolved to believe it was all a matter of state); and, a- 
mong others, the city of London expressed its devout wishes 
that the father might, ‘ by his instructions and example, form 
f the mind of his lloyal Son to tlie government of a Irec, brave, 

‘ and generous people; and that the son might, in the fulness of 
4 time, succeed to the virtues, as well as to the throne, of his 
* father. * * Divers other ceremonies have since that time ta- 
ken place, though not connected with the succession ; as the 
public provision tor the royal babe, the payment of debts, the 
settlement of his household, and so forth ; all indicating a great 
disposition to intermeddle with the money matters of this wor- 
thy family, and no kiivd of shyness or disinclination on their 
part, nor any impatience of such prying and interference. But 
we pass the«e topics over as superfluous. 

The august ceremony of the Coronation is unquestionably 
most closely connected with our present inquiry : it bears an im- 
mediate relation to the security of the succession, as well as to 
the recognition of the reigning Sovereign as the pt w rson to whom 
allegiance is due. The author of the tract before us, as far as 
we know, is the first who has placed this point in a clear light. 
He considers, as we have already seen, the royalty of the Queen 
lo be in tile nature of an independent dignity, rather created 
for the security of the succession, than derived from marriage: 
From hence it Follows, naturally, that her coronal ion i\ a recog- 
nition of her constitutional character, as essential as that of the 

* There is something peculiarly unfortunate in the turn of the 
expression — which intimates an expectation that the Royal issue might 
only succeed to the viitaes when he obtained the crown, in the ful- 
cc&js of time. 
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Monarch ; Thoone is crowned, as a public and solemn recognfc- 
lion of htet^thorityi toother, as an equally solemn recogni- 
tion of tbechanhelthrough which this authority is to be trans- 
jmtted in successionto the next generation. Tiie coronation of 
neither, it is truo/eonfcrs any new right or title r 'Before that 
ceremony, and independent of it, the King is entitled to the al- 
legiance of his subjects ; and the Queen is tile stock from whom 
his heirs are to spring. The times are very remote in which 
any actual consent of tl? people was asked, even as a part 
of the ceremony ; and so entirely was it held to be a recog- 
nitory act, in all respects, that they were, in troublesome times, 
crowned more than once, from a desire to have the acknow- 
ledgments of allegiance repeated, lifter each unsuccessful at- 
tempt to shake their authority. But the ceremony is an im- 
portant one, nevertheless, to the security of the monarchy; 
and the directory part of the statute of William III, prescrib- 
ing a certain oath to be administered at the coronation, seems 
to preclude all attempts at regarding this as a ceremony that 
may be dispensed with. The author infers, from the terms of 
the ancient oatli of allegiance, (which used formerly, and might 
still be administered at courts leet), that the allegiance acknow-* 
ledged at a coronation, is ‘ to the Sovereign and his heits . ’ + 
The recognition of his own authority is, at all events, a $o* 
lemn part of the ceremony, and has been regularly perform- 
ed at each coronation since before the Conquest. It consists 
in the Archbishop presenting the King to the people, as the 
undoubted 6 King of this realm; * ana asking them * if they 
are willing to do their homage to him ? 9 They answer with 
loud acclamations. The ceremony of crowning the Queen is 
equally solemn, and in all respects resembles that of crowning 
the King; except that no allegiance is sworn to her, — and she 
does not take the oath. We believe, too, l*ev oblation differs, and 
she has no orb put into her hand : and there may be some fur- 
ther trifling variations. But she is solemnly crowned, and a- 
nointed $— she has a -sceptic put into her Jiipd she takes the 
sacrament with the King; — and although a Queen Regnant’s 
husband docs his wife homage % with the rest of the subjects on 
this occasion, no such ceremony forms part of^a Queen Con- 
sort's inauguration. T . . 

The important part borne by the Queen Consort, and her 
constitutional right to be clowned with the Klng/ip still fur- 
ther attested by the remarkable ; that irony* persons en- 

. 

f It is set forth at length in CalvfoVCase, in the Repott ; and 
partially, with much praise, fey Blackstone. t 

^ ^hambtrlayne's Lifj cf Anne, ' ’ * 
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joy by immemorial usage* the privilege df performing tsertaia 
offices abpnt.ber person "it the ceremony, t tod cer- 

tain perquisites thereWitK; Oonnect^. som^ tod 

lands are holder* by the tenure of rendbrmgteeh services to the 
Queen's person on this occasion. Amobg^ihe claims of this 
kind, preferred at James II. ’s coronation in 1614, (and again bn 
subsequent occasions), we find that of the Lord Mayor and 
citizens of London, to serve the Queen after dinner with wine, 
and to have the gold cup in which they served it. The liberties 
of the city, being then seized into the King’s hands, this claim 
was on this account alone rejected, or rather not discussed. The 
Lord of the Manor of Fyngirth in Essest, claimed to serve the 
Queen as Chamberlain for the day, and to have certain perqui- 
sites 5 — his dairn was not allowed, but he was left to prosecute 
it at law ; Nor was the answer made, which must have been de- 
cisive, had thcQueeri's place in the solemnity been immaterial, 
that she formed no such part of it as to be the ground of the 
tenure in question. We believe it also to be a part ofthe right* 
or the duty of the Barons of the Cinque Ports, to carry a ca- 
nopy over the Queen as well as the King; at least there are tw# 
canopies in the ceremonial, and both supported by these Barons. 

4 Why. Is this coronation of the Queen necessary t * demands 
our author — 

* It is necessary as a public recognition of that, for which alone 
the dignity of queen exists in the realm, the constitutional orde r of 
succession, to die crown. She assumes the crown as a symbol of th»* 
right of her offspring to the monarchy ; and d)e people (swearing 
allegiance to die king and his heirs, and at the same time assenting 
to the coronation of the queen) acknowledge her children to he those 
heirs tp whom they swear allegiance. 

4 The coronation of the monarch alone would not satisfy dte in- 
tent of the ceremony as to both ; because the queen being uniformly 
considered a single woman m the constitution, (enjoying her ievenue, 
the controul of her household, her state, and her dignities as such), 
her right to give, heirs to the realm is not so much derived iron* 
him, as froiii the people’s recognition of her as their queen. 

4 The acknowledgement cf the title of the heirs to the crown, is 
as necessary to die peace of the realm, as of that of the monarch 
on the throne. The possession of the crown lias not at, all times of 
our history been cmisidered as decisive of the right of the issue of 
the possessor to succeed him* Instances of the contrary doettine are 
numerous* There is in early times, the curious instance of divided 
allegiance, vyhich took place after die tieaty between King Stephen 
and Henry Fitz-Emprcss, afcei wards Henry the Second : By virtue 
of this> treaty the whole kingdom acknowledged Stephen as sove- 
reign; but at the same time the barons did formal homage to Hen- 
ry^as his successor, and Stephen's son William was living at the- 
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time, A treaty very similar to this had before been made between 
Henry the and bWisUlest brother, the amiable and ill-fated Ro- 
bert Dukeof j^ormandy- The stipulation however there Was, “ that 
“ if either of these princes died without issue, the other should sue- 
€t ceed to his dominions.” Still the necessity of stipulating at alt 
for the rights of the issue in the treaty, is as strong to prove that 
such rights were not deemed a necessary result from the possession 
of the crown, as if their title had been expressly set aside. It is 
nothing to the question, that both these sovereigns were usurpers en- 
tering into agreements with the lawful successor 4 , they still establish 
the plain principle, that the mere assumption of the crown* through 
- it draws with it many legal consequences, such as the allegiance due 
to a king de facto , and the instant purging of all Attainders, as in 
the case of the, Earl of Richmond ; still does not, of itself, without 
such extent of allegiance expressed by the people, make a lawful ti- 
tle transmissible to issue. 

i If these instances are thought to lack authority, from having 
takan place in rude and arbitrary times, still the same principle of 
the power of the people to limit their allegiance, must have been 
acted upon by the supporters of the bill for the exclusion of James 
the Second ; and again,, in the best times of our history, at the Re- 
volution. The act of settlement, which established William and 
Mary sovereigns, regulated the descent first to the heirs of the Queen, 
then to the Pnncess Anne and her heirs'; and not till after default 
of both these successions, to the heirs of William the joint possessor 
of the crown and actual king. Mary was certainly not in the usual 
situation of a queen consort : the instance nevertheless is highly im- 
portant, as evincing that the heirs of the king may claim by a title 
distinct from the heirs of the queen, and in this case vice vend : the 
coronation of either cannot therefore as of course confirm a right* in 
the common heirs of both. 

♦ Of old, a practice sometimes prevailed of proclaiming and in- 
stalling the successor during the life of the reigning monarch. King 
Stephen, previous to the above treaty, required the archbishop to a* 
noint his son Eustace as successor to the realm#-.* Thi$ ceremony has 
long been disused; but the principle of it exists in the acknowledg- 
ment of the queen by her coronation to be the person from whom 
the successor to the crown and heir to, the monarch iMP spring. 
Thus the lawful descent is still designated and proclaimed ; and the 
contingent right of assuming the government, conditional tipon an- 
swering" the^qualifi cations and fulfilling the obligadfons prescribed by 
the constitution, is vested and Itfftked in the heir either living or, to 
be born. 9 p. 36-40. 

W> may add to this example, of Stephen, the more remark- 
able one of Henry II. and tW controversy with the Court of 
Ronnie, to which nis desire of crowning, Prince Edward in his 
owja^lifctime, gave rise. The regularity with which Queens 
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have been crowned either with their husband$ r if tnarrieclat the 
time 1 of their coronation, oft! if not, immediately aftevand with 
the concurrence of the liusbknd in the ceremony, is a eifOtim- 
stance strongly favouring the course of this ailment. The au* 
thor justly obseryes, that such a case as Henry vllth’s, who care- 
fully deferred, his marriage with Elisabeth until after his corona- 
tion, and then still further delayed having her crowned, proves 
nothing against the general rule. In truth, the preponderating 
faction of the House of York forced the marriage as well as her 
coronation upon him r And to have had his own sovereignty so- 
lemnly and exclusively acknowledged at the same time that she 
was crowned, would, in his delicate situation, have cast a doubt 
on his title, as.well as alarmed the Lancastrians, she being almost 
sis much a Queen-regnant as consort. But still, with every in- 
ducement from the circumstances in which he stood, and many fa- 
cilities from his recent victories and groat ♦services against the u- 
surper, he did not venture to delay the ceremony for more than 
two years. The history of both England and Scotland, if search- 
ed with a view to this point, shows the uniform practice of crown- 
ing both King and Queen together, if they are both within the 
realm, and of taking every precaution for having the ceremony, if 
possible, performed as to both at the same time. * Sometimes 
the coronation is delayed ; sometimes the nuptials are forced on ; 
and, in the last example in England, so anxious was our gracious 
Sovereign to have this material coincidence take place, that having 
appointed the coronation by the same proclamation in which he 
announced his intended marriage, and some delay taking place in 
the Queen’s sailing from Germany, orders were despatched to the 
Admiral, to sail at all events, and make for any port the wind 
might render possible, — an example of eagerness which perhaps 
the advocates of ynvacy will find it difficult to ascribe to a lover’s 
impatience. In a word, the joint coronation of the two royal 
personages, is symbolical of the Queen’s being the real channel 
of the succession? To exclude her, is to cast a slur upon her, 
fatal to the security of that succession : And the following re- 
marks of this judicious author, can never be too strongly recom- 
mended, as illustrative of the point. 

* Whenever disunion, as between Charles the Second and his 
queen, has taken place, it becomes imperiously necessary that no 
jot of ceremony, no recognized symbol of dignity should be disus- 
ed. The regular succession to the crown is of such high importance 
to the state, f that it jdipuld be so confirmed and acknowledged, as to 
place it far above the slightest taint of rumour or suspicion, llad 

* See Pinher ion’s Ilist* I. 432— & passim — also Buchanan, Fo? e* 
duhlScotichronicQn, &c. — The English authorities aio familiar. 
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Charles the Second (if opportunity had been allowed to him) deni- 
ed to his queen a coronation jointly with himself; and given for it 
the«only reason he could have stated, namely, a petsonal didike to 
her, would this have been satisfactory to the world ? Would it not 
have given very probable ground for suspicions, that deeper reason? 
existed disgraceful to his consort ? Would it not have emboldened 
the mischievous and disaffected to give ftee way to any insinuations 
and rumours they could frame, for the purpose of disquieting the 
realm and interrupting the peaceful succession of the reigning fami- 
ly ? — The coronation of the queen recognizes her right of giving 
heirs to the throne ; her coronation jointly with the monarch places 
the right of those heirs (especially of preexistent ones) above all 
slur or suspicion. If, therefore, unhappy discord has arisen between 
the possessors of the throne, or it has ever been attempted to fix a 
taint on the chaste allegiance of the queen, and consequently on the 
succession, such a public recognition by the monarch and by the 
people, of her as queeit, and of the right of her issue, of those liv- 
ing especially, is doubly necessary for the future tranquillity of the 
realm. In fact, a distinct refusal of a coronation, either by monarch 
or people, would be a public declaration that the party refusing docs 
not acknowledge her as queen ; and proclaims a belief and intent, 
which may reasonably be thought to have views far beyond the mere 
mortification of a haled female. , p. 44-46. 

This, ill truth, brings us to the view of the subject in which 
it strikes our minds the most forcibly. The coronation is an 
high solemnity: It may have originally borne the peculiar cha- 
racter here described ; it may be the symbol which the author 
represents it to be. It is certainly a very ingenious suggestion, 
and wc see no reason to question its being sound also, that the 
public crovning of the Queen was intended as a solemn recog- 
nition of the inheritable rights of her issue by the King; while 
the crowning of the King records the subjects* allegiance to him 
and his heirs. 15 ut the view which every man will concur in, is 
that which merely takes the coronation as an accustomed pro- 
ceeding of a public nature, and the Queen’s share In it as her 
accustomed piivilcge; fiorn whence it follows, that to with- 
hold this share, to refuse this privilege, is to make an excep- 
tion, not merely invidious towards her, but derogatory to her 
character, and by necessary consequence full of danger to the 
rights of her issue, and the stability of the succession. No 
Queen in this country was ever so treated, without good cause; 
no Queen was ever singled out for so remarkable an insult, 
unless in the design of disputing her own continence*, and her 
issue’s legitimacy. * No royal ornament , 9 sftys our author, 
4 was ever in England locked up from one entitled to it, but 
with a sinister motive. A coronation was never refused but 
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* to young Edward, by th^arpbitious and designing Richard 

* III . ’ This* is the grouft^of ortr firtA fcnd clear opinion re^ 
specting the high importridfe of th£ right inq&estion. It is 
not a matter of civility — not a point of-c^urt etiquette — not at all 
a piece of respect or justice or humanity t6 an individual. The- 
making of su^h an r exception, proclaims to the world the exist- 
ence of suspicions, where no suspicion ought ever to alight that 
is not instantly followed up by rigid investigation $ where no sus- 
picion ought for instant to lie after that investigation has 
proved it groundless. The peace of the country imperiously de- 
mands this sacrifice of private caprice ; even if common justice 
and the calls of the most ordinary humanity had not of them- 
selves prescribed it. 

These principles, too obvious to require illustration, extend be- 
yond the mere question of a coronation. They embrace every in- 
stftrtce of disrespectful treatment in its nature public and notorious. 
We may lay it down as undeniable, that no one of the usual pri- 
vileges of the Queen's high station can safely be trenched upon ; 
nor any of the ordinary courtesies .of royal life be withheld from 
her. ‘ There must be some reason for it, * says the world, as 
often as it remarks those invidious distinctions. Now no reason 
is at all likely to be assigned, that docs not cast a doubt upon the 
succession. If experience be resorted to, where have we any 
examples of queens treated as guilty, unless where there was a 
design of impeaching their honour and loyalty ? and where was 
such a design ever entertained, without the project lurking be- 
hind it, of attacking the rights of the issue ? in former times, 
the caprice of the monarch, a desire of other espousals, a mere 
dislike of his present wife, a fretful impatience of his children, 
and -a jealousy of their growing popularity and influence, may 
have given rise to the unnatural project. Sometimes the inte- 
rests of evil counsellors near the throne — of females desirous of 
a crown, and willing, for its vain possession, to be the sport of 
the same unprhicif^etl^ainuce to which they owed it — of male 
relatives, of succession were intercepted by the 

c h i Id r en-^h aye to the prince’s fancies, or perhaps con- 
spired to create them., In our days i£ i$ scarcely possible, (thanks 
to the pufa|icity which allsUch matters obtain through the press), 
that plojjs of this description should succeed against rights un- 
questionably, title uni|ipeitchable, and interests so high and ge- 
neral* if tye w*ere them sacred, the epithet w ould not be 
prohined^ o^ekihis that wisdom requires watchfulness 

in df this, ynportance ; that over anxiety here is 

the safe ^tde op which toerr ; that only by supine confidence in 
the u#Iikelineh& of the danger, can it ever ue brought near j and 

vol. xx in. no, 46*. G g 
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that he is the basest of/ slaves, or the most intolerable of con- 
r ' tcmptible driv wbd p resu m es to ca 1 1 himself a statesman, 
and yet fears, totpuch these subjects, lest he should "give offence 
to the persons Actually possessed of power. $ome such \ile sy- 
cophants have Recently been heard to raise their cry : And* ex-* 
pressing a sqneamishness forsooth about interfering with * yri+ 
4 vatc cona rn$ t 9 with 4 domestic matters , 9 with 4 jaunty ar- 
4 range merits , J have spoken of the highest of State Affairs as a 
thing beyond, or rather below, the cognizance of Parliament ; 
and deprecated all interposition 4 in matters so delicate , 9 as 
both improper and hopeless. Pass we over the indignation ex- 
cited by their plainly discovered motives— leave wc on ope side 
the figure they make in their disappointment, as Certain as sig- 
nal — yet we must pau^e for a morficnt, to counteract, by plainly 
stating the question, the tendency of their attempts to raise a cla- 
mour, when they could not, by arty chance, throw across the 
question the shadow of a reasonable doubt. 

The Kings royal family, as the law phrases it, is an essential 
component part of the Monarchy ; not a mere ornament of its 
columns, but a substantial portion of their strength. Its mem- 
bers form a part, and the principal part, of the splendour which 
is one prop of this form of government $ they secure the conti- 
nuation of the royal authority in a line, unbroken by elections 
and Changes, so perilous in other systems; and thus contribute 
essentially to the chief advantage which this' kind of constitution 
possesses : They bear their part, too, in keeping the Sovereign 
above all rivalry with his subjects and thus aid in securing the 
next grand benefit of the monarchical form. With a consider- 
ate attention to these their valuable functions, the State amply 
provides for their support in all the dignity of a splendid leisure; 
and if they ever are called upon to exert themselves, it is only 
in times of peril to the empire, or when they act from a laudable 
ambition for the only gifts which the public munificence cannot 
bestow gratuitously — the glory and estimation which is the reward 
of personal merit As for w haf ar<? cpipmpriiy termed honours* 
titles, dignities, badges—they have these as ip liters qf cpurselhere- 
ly on attaining a certain a^e. They becomeat that period, Privy 
Councillors, Dukes, Kh)gh]ts of trie defter ; they $jre Covered, 
almost as soon as they can/ thfem, as $nany 
marks of royal favour as thefp6 hibsf that 

have appeared for a century ever earned by the greatt^t Victories. 
In truth, there are but these two, instances, 'in^|i| f, tiii]es, 
of any individuals gaining, by merit* u«; ibiny jh^'p^^ and as 
much emolument, as every prince of the with 

the moment he leaves school, merely because he is a member of 
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tfe family which the constitution regards aV,%. branch of the 
Monarchy. All these distinctions ar&feliberateiy conferred, not 
fondly lavished upon them, for the saute re&S&h that they are so 
sparingly distributed among persons even of x tfel highest claim* 
to public favour : The pubjic service— the best interests of the 
country requite it. 

Id tneir habits of life* both as regards their intercourse with 
the Monarch, with each other, and with the community, they 
are {juite unlike other persons. Although the law does little to 
separate them from the mass of society, custom and habit, the 
interpreter, and oftentimes the arbitrator, in the practical part 
of the government, does every thing. The distinction is broad- 
ly marked ; they resemble petty Sovereigns in their communica- 
tions with the world ; they have their households and their of- 
ficer's, and their several circles j they are to be approached ac- 
cording to certain known forms ; and they enjoy, by the rule* 
of court etiquette, as well as the courtesies of society, a multi- 
tude of privileges, all tending to identify them with the head of 
the house they belong to-^-the head of the Monarchy, 

When any matter of high concernment occurs to these illus- 
trious personages, the government is seen to take an interest in 
it * generally indeed by the outward and visible signs of moneys 
voted. Their coming of age, and obtaining establishments, is 
communicated to Parliament ; their marriages are the subjects 
of treaty with foreigh powers, and also of parliamentary com- 
terutiication 5 they are thus the subject of national discussion, and 
have been even of remonstrance. 

Tile kw itself, however, most plainly regards them in a light 
widely different from, private individuals $ and, though sparing of 
the privileges which \t gives tfem, it is sufficiently ready with re- 
strictions when the pubhc good requires* making them give recog- 
nitions, in a signal manner, of their being public persons, in return 
for the ample advantage yvhich in that capacity they enjoy. They 
are placed by lawunderthe controul of the Sovereign, with lit- 
tle regaj^ "conveniebce^ .their feelings, or the or- 
dinary relatiddl hf J&foodf, They have hot the management of 
their own chil(h^n^ ^;oti\er parent^ ij^ve • they cannot order 
the place who are to e- 

ducate important article of their marri- 
ages. . ih respect of marriage, are under 

the 'A prince of the blood, how remote 

soever Kiug t ‘W feis only a descendant of George IT, 

cannon the ephsent of the reigning Sovereign, be 

fee ever $p a relative* until he attains the age of fiv^and; * 
twentjf* and then, he must, if refused by the Crown, allow* 

G 2 2 
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year to fclapsfcy doj^n^ ^luch a parliamentary address (not al- 
wnys very ,diffie^ Jfeipe carried in such matters}' forty still fur- 
ther prevent The prince's demand and the Crown's 

consent, when it Js given, are to be registered in the books of 
the Privy Council, — os if still more clearly "to indicate, that the 
whole proceeding is an act of state. We omit the welt known 
disability under which they arc laid as to religion, both in what 
regards themselves and their wives. 

A variety of lesser examples may be given, all clearly point- 
ing the same way. Before tbe statute naturalizing Children of 
English, fathers born abroad, the common law held the royal 
issue, wherever born, to be inheritable in England. Sd the 
law was declared as far back as the 23th of Edwafd Ilf. (St 2. 
de natis ulha mare.) An alien wife not being dowable of lands 
in England, the King's wife was excepted, Co. A Lift. Si. 5. j 
and all the judges in 26. Ed. I. held the wife of the King’s bro- 
ther (the Queen of Navarre) to be dowable, Rot . Ear. 20, Ed % /. 
rot . 1. In 164 J, Charles I. communicated to Parliament the 
proposed marriage of the Princess Mary with tbe Prince of O- 
range. The articles were nearly concluded ; but he desired the 
two Houses first to consider the treaty of alliance connected 
with the match, before he would finally conclude if (Journ. 
Feb* 10. 1641.) The Lords, in the same year, endured the 
original* or a true copy of the articles to be laid before them, 
(Lords’ Jour n. July 3.) ; and a motion was discussed in ifte^amc 
House for an address, desiring that the King would not con- 
clude the marriage without settling the alliance. An address 
was carried in the Commons {July 14. 1641) against the Queen 
going abroad ; and a bill was carried through several stages, to 
prevent her from taking the Princess Mary with her. By t hr 
act of settlement, no King or Queen of the Hanoverian family 
was allowed to leave the realm without the permission of Parlia- 
ment (12. IV. Ill . c. 2. § 3.) ; and though this was repealed by 
I. Geo. L st 2. c. 51., the, principal reason assigned was, that 
the family was sidlicicntly nubleroUs. ' When the bill Was passed 
naturalizing the Eloctre&s Sophia and, her issue, thgrfeason assign- 
ed in the preamble was, that phduccnjeqfe plight be , held out to 
these eminent persons to study o^r laws $m cn>%titnti6n, by resid- 
ing here during the Queen’s liC$i,pi0 (4 c^l}) /With similar 

views, the act was passed for giving the Hotis^ prece- 
dencies nephews and children pf the .Gown c. 4.) 

Wh^tlie Prince of Orange wjp naturalized; pn his marriage 
with'dur Princess Royal (7. Geo. TI. c* 4.), no elto^ insert- 
ed disabling him from holding dfiites — an example sitic^^encrally 
•followed on similar occasions. Such acts clearly show, fhat the 
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law regards the family, as Veil as the prnofi 6fthe reigning Mo- 
narch, and mokes them, distir^|r&cc, tljo subject of pecu- 
liar provisions. Thus, t6p^het\ Mar^ wks to'W d Philip II, a 
treaty was made, and ratified ailiye by in an express sta- 
tute. One of the abides provides for jfhe residence of both the 
Ciueen and her issue. It states, that the education of the latter 
within the realm is of great moment; and enacts, that they shall 
not be carried o.utpf it but on reasons of state necessity, and then 
only with consent of Parliament, (see Hymer, XV. 377. and 1. 
JluK sL 3^,c. 2. not printed in the common editions.) In the 
House of Commons, in December 1699, an address to the King 
was debated, praying him to remove the Bishop of Salisbury, the 
Duke of Gloucester’s governor ; and though it was negatived, 
nnd, very possibly, upon arguments favourable to the preroga- 
tive, and against the necessity of parliamentary interference in 
such a case, we believe no man ever thought, in that day, of 
representing the whole concerns of the Royal family as private 
matters, in .which the public had no share. 

We cannot dose-- these notices better than by referring to the 
celebrated case of George I.’s grandchildren in 1718, when 
the rights of the Rather and the King came in conflict. The 
Judges there term them * the children of England;' and say, 

* they were born Princes and Princesses of England, before 
they had any title. ’ The opinions delivered by ten of the twelve 
Judges was to this effect ; 6 that the care and eduction of the 
6 persons of hu Majesty’s grandchildren, now in England, and 

* of Prince Frederick, when his Majesty shall send for him from 
c abroad, and the ordering the place of their abode, and ap- 

* pointing governors, governesses, and other instruptors, attend- 
c ants and servants, and the care and approbation of their mar- 
‘ riagos when grown up, | belongs of right to the King.' — 11. 
sf, l'r. (foL ed ) 205. 

Now, wc confidently ask, if there is in the description of the 
lloyal Family which we have just brought to a, close, any one 
feature of resemblance to ordinary, private families ? We desire 
‘to know, whether they do not evidently form a separate and dis- 
tinct class# setJapart by the Constitution for purposes of state, 
and dealt with, both by the laws and the customs of England, 
as if they wore, intbcP strictest sense of the word, public func- 
tionaries ? Other men have public and private capacity : but 
with them they are never confounded. They are officers or 

+ This sterns to admits that the common law restrained die royal 
marriages almost as much before the Royal Family marriage act, as 
they now are by force of the statute. 
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statesmen ; and they ace also husbands and fathers: The du- 
ties of these private regions are kept separate an d distinct 
from the duties of their public stations. But not so with the 
family of the Monarch* They can hardly be said to have any 
private capacity at all : At least its duties are almost alJ the very 
duties which connect them with the State ; for, it is as husbands 
and wives, fathers and children, that they render to tire state by 
far the greater part of their services. Thus, if their private do 
not wholly merge in their public duties, the twoare&o mixed up 
together, that they can rarely be severed. ; , 4 

It is, indeed, truly astonishing to hear men denying or disre- 
garding, or pretending to mistake a proposition $q clear in it* 
self, and so perpetually presented to their, view in every shape of 
irresistible evidence. When they summon uputhe powers of 
fiice which it requires to assert that the management of the Royal 
family is a private concern of its head, and that we must not bo 
so indelicate as to interfere in it — have they furnished themselves 
with a single instance of this ‘ private nature f or with bne par- 
ticular in which the law or the practice of the constitution lends 
any countenance to such preposterous delicacy ? A private fa- 
mily, indeed ! Who grants them an establishment, defrays their 
expenses, and discharges their debts ? — Domestic questions, and 
arrangements among near relatives ! What sort of relationship ? 
— r A husband whose wife’s infidelity is punished with death ; — a 
wife, whom$o seduce is capital — a son and daughter, whose ho- 
nour ifcus equally fatal to violate — a family, the heads of which, it 
is death to talk about killing. — Feelings ! Delicacies ! Semples l 
Are not the whole of these august personages sternly interdict- 
ed by law from knowing what these words mean, upon the very 
points where the hearts of all men are most tender ? They may 
not love without leave from the Crown — or rather* they may de- 
vote their whole souls to the passion, but shall not gratify it unless 
the King in council allows them, The King himself considers it 
as his duty to marry a Princess he has never seen, from mere re- 
gard to the welfare of his people, and the undisputed succession 
oi the monarchy in the Protestant line.^ His de&igaia promulgat- 
ed in the Gazette — the pregnancy of his consort announced to the 
puhlic-r&nd his first born actually brought forth, as the child 
of the nation, in a great assembly of Relates and officers of 
state, Finally, the relation of parent and dnld, in their in- 
stance alone, is utterly disregarded and annulled; and #11 the 
tender feelings that arise out of it, constantly and systematically 
set at ndlight. Such are the necessary^ consequences of ^heir 
exalted rank, and the mighty public interests which are idem? 
lifted with their personal concerns— and such a part of thp 
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many sacrifices of private comfort and iittJividtiai inihiteencd^ 
that are required 6f^them,^-and for^Kich their power ana dig- * 
nity are perhapsbutan lpWeqUate;^inpensat^t)ia. YctthteisT 
the family of wnose privacy we hear so mdeh--* Whose concerns^ ? 
how deeply soever ifilerektiftg to thfe State, we * are on no ac- 
count to touch, fear of rudely trespassing upon the feel* 
nigs &nd the^ettremcnt of ti domestic Circle f— Really the ab- 
surdity of such pretend is too gross for serious argument. 

That the Constitution entrusts largo discretionary powers to 
the Sovereign, in the government of his family, so for from be- 
ing a position contradictory to the doctrines now maintained, 
is in reality an important part of them. He has this! trust con- 
ferred upon him, as he hks the higher trust of his crown* for 
the public benefit*— and he rtyust perform *he duties of both, 
himself irresponsible, through ktiown and responsible ministers. 
He is the Executive branch of the government ; and to him 
alone bakings the f power of making peace, war, and alliances. 
Why is he, rather than the whole Parliament, invested with 
such high discretion ? Because, from the nature of the tiling, 
it is believed that a single branch of the government, and that 
branch an individual, it* better fitted to exercise the power. It is 
a power, however, to be exercised not for his private gain or sport, 
but for the public good, and through known agents answerable 
for their acts. In the same manner, the Constitution has given the 
Sovereign a high discretionary power over die concerns of the 
royal family, partly because this is manifestly a branch of Exe- 
cutive government — partly, no doubt, because he generally stands 
related to them by the ties of bhod. The grounds of selection 
here are extremely similar to those upon which he pointed 
out in the former case 5 ; The office is held in the same manner, 
as a trust for the state; he superintends the royal family as he 
concludes a treaty, not for his private emolument, or the grati- 
fication of his individual caprices, but as delegated by the com- 
munity to perforin this office lor the common weal. If any one 
can for a moment doubt in what capacity the Sovereign here • 
acts, the rfcvsl marriage act, and the opinion df the Judges, at 
once decide the question. What is more a private and domes*, 
tic concern- thrfn the care and marriage of a man’s children un- 
der age ? Yet the ktv> as laid down py the statute, and declar- 
ed in the case, sete s^ide the authority of the natural \ father, nay, 
exclude him from all voice in the matter* and transfers the whole 
power toilke King* This is absolute demonstration that he re- 
ceives, ^ end is to exercise this power, *not as a private and blood 
gelation* but to his public capacity as Sovereign, 
r J5u* though eitfch be the quality .to which the Sovereign e*qs 
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-cl'ses a superintending bower over the Rowell family, it is by no 
fAleaiisto^contrjndfeu^f&at; Upon every ligh t occasion^ an inquiry 
should be encouraged into the nmnnr^of executing this high trust. 
Into the branch £rttf the prerogative, it is not ‘usual to examine, 
unless some gfotuid is laid for tne supposition that there has been 
maladministration : and perhaps, from the peculiar nature of the 
functions in question, a peculiarly strong grotfhd should be 
required to justify either Parliament or the Public in interfer- 
ing. Put that the attention of both should at all times b© a- 
wakc, and that every circumstance should be deemed fit for 
consideration which may bear upon such high public inter- 
ests as ar<» involved in the exercise of this power, must be manifest 
to all who have attended to our preceding observations. It may 
very possibly happen that a case should not be made out which 
will justify public and formal proceedings against the advisers of 
the Crown, or eveti a rigorous inquiry into the discharge r of the 
duty in question ; but it never can be a Sufficient answer to the 
complaints preferred, to deny the right of interference ; to as- 
sert that the matter i* private and mU public i and to speak of 
the Royal Home and its affairs, as of the domestic establishment 
of any private individual. On this, as on every other question 
respecting the exercise of the prerogative, it is the duty of Par- 
liament to watch ; always to entertain the matters propounded, 
as if abuse of power wore possible, and further proceedings 
might be necessary ; but only to adopt tho*e further proceed- 
ings when their necessity is evinced by evidence sufficient to 
make it prbbable that the abuse exists. 

Thus much may suffice for the present upon the general topics 
connected .with this subject — topics eminently interesting to all 
who value the security of the government, and the tranquillity 
and happiness of their country. Put we should lx? meanly 
declining the duties required of good citizens in arduous times, 
if we shrunk from going a stop further, and indicating some 
of the matters to which it chiefly imports the community, that 
the principles now laid down should be applied. Once for all, 
we desire to be understood as casting no reftccti&i upon any 
person whatsoever. \Vc do not insinuate that guilt exists ; 
and we hope and trust that there never will be room for such an 
insinuation : llut we say that' circumstances regutre a jealous and 
vigilant attention. We complain not of what lias been done, or 
omitted; but we assert, that the more alive the poopte are to 
their best interests, the Igss reason win they hereafter have for 
complaints of mismanagement or nogldct Without affirming 
that a discretion has been abused, we assert that large powers 
entrusted to men are liable to bd misused ;• and the more so, 
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when their exercise is withdrawn from the public eye* Witfai 
out so 'much as josimjating any sinister interests have in 
fact been suffered to >tau<T4tt the way, of right, we venture*# 
remind the community* that watchfulness is doubly necessary, 
when right, unaccompanied by power, is exposed to a collision 
with interests invested with the highest. We speak only the 
language of the Constitution. Why should we hesitate ? There 
are precedents to bear us out; aye, down to the year before the 
last* and restive to the very persons now in supreme authority — 
precedents, in which all squeamishness was sacrificed to a sense of 
duty. Why then should we scruple, from any motives of false 
delicacy, to speak out ? When the regency was arranged, it 
was not deemed fit to commit, to the Illustrious Person at tho 
head of the Government, the care of the King’s person ! Who 
ever thought of opposing this precaution, upon the ground that 
it was unhandsome or invidious towards the Prince ; that it con- 
veyed suspicions of the most atrocious kind, and such us no hu- 
man beipg had ever harboured against him? It was enough 
that so tremendous a danger was in itself possible ; and that the 
public was bound to guarantee such mighty interests against the 
most remote and unlikely hazards. We have in truth the high- 
est of all authorities for vindicating the extraordinary scrupu- 
lousness manifested by the authors of the measure ; — for they 
were speedily received into the favour and confidence of the ex- 
alted Individual against whom their vigilant cares had so recent- 
ly been directed. * 

The anxiety of the public has been more than once very strong- 
ly excited by the peculiai^predicument in which the presumptive 
Heiress of the Crown is placed. Arrived at the years of woman- 
vhood, and liable at any day to be raised to the throne, without 
the least chance of ary restrictions being imposed upon the ex- 
ercise of her royal functions, it is natural for the people whom 
she will one day govern, to be anxious that her education should 
fit her betimes tor those exalted duties which she will then have 
to perform. They ask, if she is permitted to associate with the 
world, to become acquainted with allairs, to learn the science 
of practical government, to engage in that which is 4 the pro- 
4 per Study of mankind, ’ but tho peculiar qualification of their 
rulers. What answer is made to inquiries so natural ? First, 
we are told, that, all this is private matter- — But to this we have 
already replied perhaps but too much at large. Then it is said, 
in the«ame spirit, that a young woman ought not to go about, or 
be left too much to herself Does any man seriously believe that 
such stuff can for an instant deceive or satisfy the inquirers ? He 
must then be prepared to introduce the Salic law at once, .which 
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collides females from the succession ; though hh reasons will be * 
very different from* those of the old lawgivers,*~for he must pro- 
ceed on the mere leer of Offending female d^cacy, and running 
counter to a ladyfa ^abits. Such reasoners as this have no other- 
altefnative ; for hbw can they bear even think of a Queen 
Regnant's occupations ? Are they aware that the * y** tv g W- 
4 man 9 whom they would lock up because ordinary misses are 
sometimes so treated;, (at least one in ten thousand wo believe 
may be so *), is doomed* by tlw? condition of her birth* to over* 
come and disregard the delicacies which all other females {Kite 
bound to observe, indulge, and cherish ? Do they nstian to Say* 
that Courts Martial shall, in her reign, never be hekh where Old 
evidence may wound a female ear, because that evidence must bo 
all reported to her ? Or that no offences of a nature inconsistent 
with decency, shall ever be brought to trial* because it may be 
necessary to lay their details before the Supreme Distributer of 
mercy ? llealfy a single glance at the subject, is enough to de- 
monstrate the extreme absurdity of confounding a per&mage $o v 
peculiarly circumstanced, with the commons run of women, 1 
whose lot is cast in private stations, and who never can have any 
duties to discharge hut those of wives and mothers* 

But, perhaps the necessity of early appointing a. Court and 
Establishment for the Heiress presumptive is, in a constitutional 
view* still more apparent, when we consider the fitness of af- 
fording her defence and protection against risks, imaginary no 
doubt as to the existing circurnstandfes, but in the eye of the law 
necessarily regarded as possible. She, whose wellbeing stands in 
the way of many great interests, requires extraordinary protection; 
more especially if those interests appertain to powerful individuals. 
Again, we deprecate all petulant misconstructions ; w<* are far 
indeed from insinuating that any danger exists : But remote pos- 
sibilities are to be contemplated in affairs of such paramount im- 
portance ; and they who approved the excess of caution which 
refused to entrust a son with the care of his sick and aged pa- 
rent, cannot surely be impatient of the reasonable objections 
which may arise to surrounding a defenceless niece with uncles 
who have regiments, aye and armies at their disposal* The 
man who dares not speak out upon this subjects would never, 
by the honest discharge of his duty to the Constitution, rather 
than the individual Monarch, have earned th>? high distinctions 
of Princely favour, which rewarded the framers ox the? Regency 

— - — " ■ " ■ t 1 t*' *' v ■- 

* We doubt if more than this proportion in London can be found 
who, at almost nineteen yearpof ag«j ^ey«r have betn allowed to, 
see ^ Play f 
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Act, as soon as the HWrfeus person whom itharipered in ihe-r 
most delicate particulars, outof an extreme jealousy* succeeded 
to the pittance of authority conferred by it. lie is not dealing 
fairly, we may. be assured, who affects not tO see in thepecuh-* 
arly critical sitoatiott of the Illustrious female, a more than or- 
dinary occasion for separate establishment, household, office-' 
bearers— in short every arrangement which can multiply checks 
and defences, by creating interests favourable to her protection, 
and bestowing on her tlve security which publicity alone can fully 
gives , ■ * ^ - - • ♦ * . 

Under t^ese^ciycmnstances, we are persuaded, no ffifierence 
of sentiment dm exist* upon the extreme impropriety of any ar- 
rangement which should carry this exalted Personage out of the 
country* Such a plan would be highly unconstitutional, and, 
we believe# it Would be pregnant with danger to the tranquillity 
of theccgll^. Upon this subject let a single remark suffice. 
Suppose^p^^nyn! Highness to be abroad, and incapable, from 
approaching confinement, to return at a moment's Warning— 
But indeed it is enough to suppose her abroad. The Regent's , 
decease, or illness, or going abroad, occasions a vacancy in the 
regency. We know that Parliament refused to provide before- 
hand, by a general law, for such an emergency : the reasons of 
this refusal we do not know, nor can they be easily conjectured ; ' 
— but a vacancy takes place : Is it not manifest that there will be 
an election of a person to til! it i that there will be competitors 
and conflicting claims ? We shall have the rightful heir absent, 
under circumstances likely to furnish arguments to those on the 
spot ; the other competitors present, one with a family— perhaps 
the other yuth an army : — Can any man contemplate the bare* 
possibility of such a contest without dismay ? Wd are afraid 
of extending the right of voting for members of Parliament, for 
fear of multiplying contested elections ; but what shall we say to ' 
a contested regency 1 In very truth, it would be as bad ds an 
elective orown. - Now it may be remarked, that the ease, here 
put, imputes ^rio criminal intent to the supposed competitors. 
The law, as declared by the precedents of 1788 and 1811, is, 
that no person has a strict right to the place ; that the Heir- 
apparent, or presumptive, has a paramount claim, (to use Mr 
Pitt's distinction); but that the choice rests with the two Houses 
of Parliaments A principle borrowed from the anarchy of e- 
lcctive edfastitutions, is thus transplanted into our hereditary 
monarchy : it becomes us most sedulously to see, that it brings 
none of the evils along with it which so rankly infest the soil it 
came from. Parliament, by refecting the proposal of a general 
prospective arrangement, and leaving each vacancy to be filled 
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Ub in the confusion which it creates, lias given up tlx? best means 
'« prevention’ that couW be devised but on this account it be- 
comes the j$tore indispensably necessary to guard against elective 
anarchy by all tjfe tpg&us that arc left : And surely the unfortu- 
nate state of things which those decisions of the Legislature have 
created, increases a thousand fold the dangers of such vacancies 
happening while the principal candidate, the person whose ap- 
pointment alone can maintain the peace of the radtn, is detain- 
ed beyond the seas, and the field is occupied by powerful com- 
petitors. We have already observed, more than once, that in 
matters df such high concernment, it is the part of wisdom to 
provide against remote possibilities; following therein the ex- 
ample of the law, which is not satisfied with removing every ao- 
lid reason that might tend to disturb the tranquillity of* the 
realm, but seeks moreover to destroy all pretexts ^/discord, * 
as well aware, that in contentions of this nature, teflcc, and 
that not always the most plausible, may, when force, 

have a fatal power to unsettle the public peace* * 

Having touched upon this subject, we cannot dtase the dis* 
cuasion without observing upon another intimately connected 
with it, the alliance by marriage with a foreign. prince, by many 
persons so much desired, that we .may plainly perceive they had 
never attentively considered the subject. Such a connexion 
appears in every view to be deprecated. Have we not had e- 
Bough of continental family concerns ? Must the interests of 
England be wedded to another part of Europe, and still more 
deeply entangled with its affairs . ? No one can doubt that tins 
country has an interest in every thing which passes an the Con- 
tinent ; and they know little of our real policy who \%puld coun- 
sel us against maintaining, by every means, our connexions with 
the rest of Europe. Bur iLom; connexions must be the result 
of our Interest, and not the dictates of personal or family at- 
tachments, of which we have already had enough and to spare. 
Accidental circumstances promise speedily to put an end to 
these, at least, in the person of the next Sovereign : t Would it not 
be the height of folly, if, instead ofp rofiting by this good fortune. 


♦ The Treason law affords a remarkable instance of this anxiety. 
It might have been enough to enact, that ali tht 'Queen Consort's 
children born in wedlock should be deemed legitimate* Indeed the 
common law makes them so : but because any suspicion *cas,t upon 
their real parentage might be used as a .pretence for setting them 
aside by a poweiful pretender, extraordinary penalties are denounc- 
ed against whatever may tend to excite this Jouht,* and to furnish 
$uch pretences. ; • * - , ; ' 
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W were again to etknnglc pulteelves in mother quartet, whr^re 
the difficulties mustnecds be i f>£ki itefy more embarrassing ?, 

We own that, In a domestic and institutional point of view, 
the objections to such an alliance strike ti$ as being yet stronger* 
It is repugnant to the whole spirit of our Jaws, and the analo- 
gies to be traced through their provisions, in a degree, perhaps, 
not always clearly perceived. IF there is any thing about which, 
thb English la^ is more .scrupulous than another, it is the ad- 
mission of foreigners to influence Within the realm. An alien 
has scarcely more existence, in its contemplation, thaft a person 
attainted or deceased. He can hold no lands, not even an acre, 
by himself, or by trustees, or in trust for others. can en- 
joy ho office of trust, from the place of Minister and Legislator 
down to the employment of a petty constable, f Even a deni- 
zen can hold no office ; $ nor can an alien naturalized : § and, to 
shut them out the mOre completely, it is not lawful to introduce 
ft naturalization bill inti) Parliament, without a clause expressly dis- 
abling the party to hold any office. (1 Such is the law with respect 
to common persons, whose chance of ever holding high offices 
are indeed slender, and the probability still more remote of their 
using them against this country. But by an inconsistency some- 
what startling, this rigorous spirit of exclusion wholly evaporates 
when a foreign Prince is to be naturalized, whose advancement 
to office is almost certain, and whose retaining a predilection for 
bis own country can hardly be doubted ; For the general ruleds 
here suspended almost regularly ; and the bill passes without the 
disabling clause. This deviation from the principle, however, 
is as nothing, compared with the inroad made upon it by the ad- 
mission of an alien to the very highest station, one excepted, in 
the country ; to th<* station which may give him all but the name 
of Kin*, and most probably will give him many of the royal pow- 
ers. r l hat the law should be silent upon this point, is strange; 
but, since the settlement of the English government, no case 
has c Vet Occurred where constitutional jealousy could be called 
upon io supply the defect ; lor Queen Anne was married some 
time before the Revolution, when her succession was fift from 
certain 1 ,— ‘during a four years' intermission of Parliaments, — at 
U period the least favourable to-Jihorty, — in a court the least jea- 
lous of lorcigjti influence. We contend, 'however, that the whole 
spirit of the Jaw and const ituf ion, as now established, inculcates 

t ft &as,.beenexpfessly decided to be a place of trust within the 
'statute,' '* " '' 1 

1 J -12 Will. III. c. 2. § Ibid. || 1 Geo. T. c. 4*. 

«Jf In l(>83.-~ There was no Parliament from March 1GS1 to IG85. 
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^repu^ii|i!<Se^ if not to any foreign at least to a match 

ivith aronei&rt Sovereign ; who cannot failtdhave interests dash* 
ing wjfthHtfose^of England, and toho cannot possibly become 
English by obtaining a high station amongst us« It might be 
going too far, to attempt the dissolution Of an alliaiito already 
formed, upon the succession unexpectedly devolving. 4 But when 
there is a question how the Presumptive Heiress shall contract 
this most important connexion, surely the time is opportune for 
bringing into view those constitutional principles, which*are 
grounded in the uniform analogies of the law, "and rest upon the 
soundest, as well as the most obvious, viewk of expediency. 

In touching upon these topics we have avoided all details, and 
pressed as lightly as was possible, in order to avoid all Unneces- 
sary offence or irritation! We have omitted ?Oitie subjects close- 
ly connected with the question, because there was n6 occasion 
at present for going more fully into it. Our object has been, to 
direct the attention of the country to a most mOmentoUs branch 
of state policy, insidiously at tempted < to be withdrawn from pub- 
lic discussion, and veiled from the eyes of the people, the par- 
ties most vitally interested in it, under the hollow pretext that 
it doe$ not concern them at all. In truth; its importance can 
hardly be over-rated. How the Crown shall be transmitted — 
whether peaceably, or through the storms of a contested suc- 
cession: — By what manner of person it shall be worn — whe- 
ther by one carefully prepared for its duties, or, as it were, 
purposely unfitted to discharge them, — are nmon^ the most in- 
teresting questions which can occupy the minds of a free people. 
They involve the contemplation of the worst evils felt in politi- 
cal society — a civil war, and an incapable ruler. Nor can we 
imagines more signal service to his country* than that man ren- 
ders, who contributes to save it from the infliction of those two 
unspeakable calamities. 


Art. XL Farts in Eighteen Hundred and Twfr arM Eighteen 
HuKdred and Fourteen. By the Rev. Wilua& SftEPHRitD. 
Svo. pp. 2tf0. Longman & Co., London. 1SH. 

M r Shepherd, whois well known to the literary" wofld as an 
accomplished scholar, and to the political as art inflexi- 
ble lover Of liberty and friend of the Constitution, ha$, iiv our o- 
pjnion, conferred a obligation upon the cbtfuntfh ruhpf read- 
ers and travellers, by the publication of this Kltfe vifortc. It is tl&h- 
er^p jnto notice vyitnout any pretensions, either in the form <uf the 
edition, or in the author's tone. He plainly tells hi$ reasons for ’ 
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printing,— wliiqb, external evidence* JtM^thje 

stamp of truths Hi*j#rh^* kj^pt pn hi$ fir^t, tour ta Paris iii 
1802, according to a always* it seems, adopted by him 

when. traveling*, was m continual requisition among his friends 
for several jears. > , When he returned from a recent excursion 
to the same place, itw«s natural that a still greater demand 
should he nmde upon his kindness ; and he foresaw mucli trou- 
ble in superintending its circulation. Nothing could be more 
obvious than the Sjuggo^tiob.of giving it at once to the public. 
4 In n>y embam&smeftt* * says he, 4 I recollected to have heard 
4 of an honest Quaker,, who resided in the back settlements of 
* America, apd who, finding himself absolutely eaten up by 
4 transient, passengers, set up the sign of the Dun Cow; after 
4 which, though* he madeno profit, he enjoyed the comforts of 
4 a quiet house. Upon this hint I have committed both my 
4 journals to the press* If anything more than what accrued 
4 to the American accrues to me, * 4 Lucro apponam. ” (p. via.) 

A work of this kind, putting forth no pretensions beyond those 
of a Diary actually kept fpr the traveller's own use, to point the 
accuracy of his observations, and record matters of information 
or recall agreeable recollections, , ought in fairness to be judged 
according to those professions. Js it a good journal — apparent- 
ly the work of a sensible and accomplished man— such as no, well 
educated man need be ashamed of, if it by accident were found 
in his repositories, and perused by a stranger — calculated to serve 
its primary purposes with respect tot the author, and to render 
future travellers a reasonable share of assistance in their journeys 
and observations ? This is the fit question to be put j and we 
are enabled confidently to answer it in the affirmative; with the 
addition, which is not required .of such a work, that it contains 
every where the traces of a vigorous mind, af once shrewd an<L 
bold, and of feelings and principles equally candid and pure. 
Political discussions, indeed, seem to be rather avoided than 
courted ; nothing approaching to violence can be discerned ; we 
might even say that, the writer's, impartiality is carried far e- 
riough to make his political bias on the questions which incident- 
ally come in his way a matter of uncertainty. 

Mr Shepherd's object, in first visiting the French capital, was 
wholly uncpnnected with party, or with political matters, except 
in so, far as th£se must necessarily claim part of every man's ob- 
servation ^is principal object was the study of those wonderful 
monuments of ancient apd modern genius which the conquests of 
France, had ep^Wed Jier tp collect in one rich assemblage, such 
as never before existed within tfie s^me space. He was desir- 
ous* of viewing the pictures and marbles, and of examining 
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the maftu&ript treasures of the libraries, ^mcipafly with 94 
reference to the favourite study of his leisure hours, — the 
revival of LettetiMh Europe after th# dark ages* Formerly 
it was necessary t& climb the Alps, and wander over whole 
provinces, in order to gratify this learned and dignified curio- 
sity : The spoils of Italy are now brought together almost under 
the same roof, and there thrown open to the whole world* * 
Justice may indeed complain ; nor is it easy to repress a regret, 
not wholly romantic or sentimental^ thatthe French dM not reU 
satisfied with openingthe road to the mine, and thus' enabling each 
curious one to explore for himself the treasures, perhaps more; 
precious while fixed in their native soil, and surrounded, as it 
were, with the delightful associations of the spot- But the pro*, 
digious gain, in point of ease and convenience, which has 
suited from the pillage, not to the dcspodeSrs only, -but to the 
Transalpine work! at large, etionot admit of a doubt, how lit* 
tie soever it may be received m an excuse for the deed* The 
question of restoration lately excited swne attention. Granting; 
however, that such a wound Could safely have been inflicted up- 
on the national feelings of the French people,, in circumstanced 
eminently critical ; enormous, we may say inextricable/ diftieul- 
ties would have presented themselves in the detail of such a mea- 
sure. Nor can any reasonable doubt remain, that a portion of 
the treasures would have been destroyed unavoidably in the re- 
moval, , while a portion was wilfully spoilt by the conquered par- 
ty £ and, perhaps, a portion would have found its wny to other 
places than those they bad been taken from. Probably theif 
remaining in Paris w?is[ a matter of necessity, as the only, toler- 
ably certain means of preserving them, independently of the 
political obstacles to that restoration which justice prescribed. 

- The correct taste every where exhibited in this Journal, makes 
us regret that Mr Shepherd treats so sparingly of the details of 
the Galleries, In his first journey, he dismisses the pictures 
with a single sentence, and does not enter at all into the par- 
ticulars of his examination. He seems, indeed, to have expe- 
rienced, as wc believe, every visiter of the Louvre docs, a soVt 
of distraction in his first visit, which does not allow a minute 
inspection ; and a satiety from the immensity of the banquet 
served up nil at oqce, >0 as to prevent the enjoyment of any 
of the individual luxuries. All persons wiro have frequented 
thope rich collections, either in Italy or France, feel $ie desire 
strongly grow upon them; of singling out h few prime speci- 
mens oLart, and poring over them separated from the rest. 
Every one who has travelled/ mhslt have felt how much more 
exquisitely lie relished a visit to sbfrie place, where a^&SugfteJSrsf* 
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rate picture wgwto bMi PWffiofo o church* or Cofiv«it*olr cha- 
teau, remarkable only for ;4hi# solitary jewel, tkpn a surfeiting 
morning spent in dei^ruia theHri^ier wonders of « collection; 
in every compeetaieiit of whieh^-migat he found pieces of tran- 
scendent inenfe’sv-posaihlf as -foie a# the single . ornament of the 
obscure altarf thedistant refectory, or the comfortless and half* 
ruined chateau. the rather ascribe our author’s slight no- 
tice of the paintinga.' in his fitst tour* to tome such feelings; 
because* in kis seCond, when,, from the novelty being past, he 
had leisure and" self-command to pursue the plan- of tttnpg a Jm 
studies eachtime he visited the Gallery, he enters Somewhat more 
into det^\|j$aii, however, we could have wished for a much 
fuller Statement f— he might at least have told us What he fidt-— 
and his remarks orrtlie masterpieces, if not those of an artist, 
or a professed connoisseur# > would have borne the stamp of a vi- 
gorous, original mind, and a just taste. In his first visit, the 
statues seem to have struck him still more forcibly than the pic- 
tures. - t » * 

* Here, * says he, 1 When t found myself sitfrOUndfd by the works 
of Phidias, l’raxi riles, and Xeu*is,~ works which, for so many cen- 
turies before the Christian era. h&d excited the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of enlightened Greece, and which the hyMjrjjftfe of the Ror 
mans durst not aspire fo.etuOfotft-~nl could,haf41y persuade myself 
of the reality of the seepe Wfehfo Was exhibited to my view : — And 
when I gazed with minute ptfontion on the Apollo, foe Laocoon, 
foe MirmiHo. rrtofiens, and foe other pieces of sculpture With which 
foe engravings and casts that t had consulted lo the course of my 
classical studies had made me familiar, scon found that no copy 
was adequate to represent the spirit of foe august originals. What 
a Jfssspn doe* this Collection give on the instability of human thingci 
These breathing marbles were the -splendid fruits of foe victone* 
gained b* foe armies of Rome over the degenerate Greeks. Hie 
degenerated in their turn ; and the prize of valoUr has 
been W8#ed frotn foeir feeble hands, by the descendants of thosjt 
.Gauls, wifoWtftej once compelled to submit to the yoke of slave- 
Who eandkem it an impossible supposition, that, in the course 
. Mrplytng yfots, it foay be transferred by foe hand of victory 
umrfoe $mt to foe ,$eva~4rojn fWistp Petarsbiirgh.* p. 50, 51. 
The concluding sentence contains a singular anticipation, 
though certainty an accidental owe, of an .event, which, twelve 
yean afterwards, Wae undoubtrclly very near taking place. Be- 
fore dotting the Gaifortes* iki* fair to remark with wbat praise- 
worthy ItberaKty they are tnade accessible to the world. They 
srt open* Without any fee or reward, to strangers every day from 
<teh m and to the ) Pufe&tifoV three days in foe week ; a dhw 
fok«JjftWf s vmfch, however necessary, would dot, rn this country, 
lie very well refished, nor, indeed, very patiently submitted to. 
voi. xxiii. wo. 46. ’ Hh 
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v- With tb&nuriosity respecting such ai^ec^ lj^pl to all tra* 
;vellera> bot peculiarly appropriate m an. ^cfesiasiij^ pur author 
visits at&fntively the jalaces of worship wherein he goes, and in- 
forms himself respecting the state of his elefical brethren —which 
is certainly fat from brilliant, and their estimation among the 
people, which is, we are sorry toobserVe, somewhat in propor- 
tion to their worldly condition. In the following account, of a 
Sunday* and the most awful solemnity of the Romish church, 
perhaps we are not at liberty to remark the difference between a 
Protestant and a Catholic observer*— between Mr Eustace iffd 
the pastor of . Gateacre : For a Sunday at Paris iti i 80£ f < ami 
high mass in Buonaparte's principal church, will probably not 
be allowed to present the real picture of h Cathplic'Sabhath/^ttd 
Sacrament. Nevertheless, we suspect* that had 3VIr /Eustace 
been at Paris, his emotions would have clothed the scene with 
somewhat more imposing colours; and of this we are pretty 
sure, that the reader will easily recognize, not merely the Pro- 
testant, but the sturdy Presbyterian, in some parts of .our au- 
thor's remarks. With these, it is unnecessary to observe, tw? 
are prepared to sympathize in an ^speciafmaarier, in this land 
of the Solemn League and Covenant* 

* On Sunday morning the 27th, we went to hear high ma$g in the 
church at Notre- Dame. On our way to this venerable Gothic edi- 
fice, we observed one half of the shops open, and the other half 
shut. If our observation was correct, it would of course ascertain 
the opinion of the bourgeois of Paris on the reverence due to the 
Sabbath. I was amused with a sort of compromise which" some 
shopkeepers seemed to make between Teligion and avarice* by shut* 
ting their windows, and exposing their goods their doors. On 
the whole, there was little pf the outward and visible signs of Sun- 
day. One distinguishing symptom was wanting^the ringing of 
bells. I presume these noisy annunciations of prayers and curses, 
joy and sorrow, wedding and death, — were aH melted into coin dur- 
ing the Revolution, When we arrived at the. church, the procession 
of the ho3t was moving up one of the side aisles. Penetrating thU 
crowd which was assembled in the nave, we proceeded to the 
and ascended hud a gallery, where fyc had a full yU/W of the Whole 
extent of the church. Our attention was attracted by the proces- 
sion, preceded by a number of boys, dre&Sed^fn white vestments, 
and bearing tapers^ These were followed* by eight at - ten priests. 
Who moved on in slow and solemn state, singing as they walked 
then appeared the distributers of incense, who dispensed it from sil- 
ver urns* suspended from their waists- by a silver chain . L The ele« 
glance and grace with which they* managed tbeseaagred vases, well 
entitle them to the appellation of clerical Veatrises* In, the. centre, 
Was the canopy wluchcbver^tbe host - This canopy sumurnd- 
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^'b^'ecd^asHc^va^^dBdjwed by pious votaries* ;t*b6 chanted 
Sfct^CG as' theyw&it along. The Ghorus which tliey formed 
vvas remlered raora^ileep by^hespund etf an inatrmhent lifco a has- 
soon>--the voices of the (melt* ware irUune with this instrument 
audthe harmopywbich they produced, had a very hoe effect. The 
procession wa* flanked by a party of soldiers? who, J presume, at* 
tended for of protecting the ceremony from the insults 

ofthose who were ^ssatisfied with die Catholic religion. At the e* 
fjtyr military commanding officer gave the word 
%\a. tone of yctfce, 4 iybich , echoed through the vaulted roof of the 
church, fyt this signal, the drums beat ; and the swell of the organ 
mingled With tlie WW The soldiers, on one knee, fixed thebut- 
end 0f their’mjuAetS dh the pavement ; and continued in that atti- 
tude till, on the cessation of the pound of drum and organ, the word of 
command was given; 'and they rose. After the procession had made the 
circuit of the inside of the church, the chief priests advanced to the 
high altar, and performed the mass,— their voices being occasionally 
assisted by the organ, At various intervals, voluntaries were played 
upon this? instrument, some of which were absolutely jigs. On the 
whole, our visit to Notre^Danrte presented to us a strange mixture of 
religious solemnity, military state, and levity* In the course of the 
service, twd collections of money occurred ;-*-the first for the bene- 
fit of the church* the second for the relief;of the poor. Of the 
multitudes assembled to-day in this vast edifice, I do not believe 
that more than 200 repaired thither for religious purposes; — the rest 
were composed only of persons, who were attracted by motives of 
curiosity . 9 p. £8w*61. 

v There is nothing more striking in the observations suggested 
by Mr Shepherd’s first visit to Paris, than the, disrepute into 
whiish republicanism* and every thing connected with it had fal- 
len, although it was long before Buonaparte’s power was fully 
established, and he eoulahave exerted hk influence in putting 
down the democracy, upon the ruins of which he built his des- 
potism. At the theatres, every where a good exponent of po- 
pular feelings, but in Paris by far the best, he found unlimited 
applause bestowed on all passages disparting to popular insti* 
tUtions' , Thereto saw, at the Corned^ Frap^aise the Cinna of 
Corneille, whicli abounds in sentiments of political tendency, 
and applicable to the.cirpum stan ces of the day. 4 One solitary 
1 plebeian made a few attempts to excite applause of the demo* 
i cratic sentiments ? but he was indignantly silenced by the rest of 
1 the apflience. On the contrary, the following lines were re- 
1 wived Vitjh a thunder of approbation, 

/ Maisquand le peupleeat maitre on n’agit qu’en turouUe. 

. la voix de la rai$tm jamais ne.se consuJte ; 

, I#ee bonneur* sont voodua auxiplus wnbitieux, 

,, •L’ftutoritfe livr&c aux plus seditieux : 

H h 2 
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Ces petit* soiiveraiiw qu’il fait pour upg anoee; •« , 

Voyant d’un temps si court leur puissejicebornSft 
Des p)u* heureux desaeins font avorter le fruit 
Be pour dp les laisser & celui q«i les suit. ' , v - 
Comrne fig ont peu <Te part au bien dont ils ordonneot, 

Dans le champ dir public largement ils moissonnent ; 

Assures que chacun leur pardonne aiseraent, 

Esperant & son tour un pared traitement. 

Le pire des dtats c’est l’fetat pop ui sire. * pi 81 - 8 & 

We are «orry to find that a similar experiment op popular 
feeling, which our author made in the same place this year* wa» 
Very rar from givi ng a result equally favourable to the existing 
government. The minority was far from in^gnificant-^-hot with- 
standing Buonaparte’s recent downfhl — the eclat' of a new’dy- 
nasty, or still more seductive restoration * the " return of wished 
for peace, and the presence of powerful armies. The two par- 
ties, on the contrary, seemed to be pretty nearly balanced r-ufent 
of this in its proper place We anticipate it here* in order to 
show that the theatre does not reflect merely the sentiments fa* 
voured by the ruling powers; and that, of consequence, the 
observation which our author there took in 1 802 of the new go- 
vernment’s popularity, and the discredit of republicanism, was 
the more to be relied on. J-Jia inference from k, as drawn and 
committed to paper at the time* may fairly be reckoned a just 
one, after the events that have confirmed k- The PerMaos, 
he observes, seemed to b* ripe for the elevation of an Augustus.*® 
the imperial throne. This was written about two years before 
Buonaparte declared himself Emperor. r , < m > 

We' have already spoken of what are commonly' termed the 
Galleries j or the collection of old pictures* marbles, books and 
medals, so well known to every one, that we should only have 
dwelt on any thing new and singular in our aUthor’s remarks 
Upon them. But there 1*9 one institution connected with this 
subject, of a very pleasing nature, and not at all Jtnbwn in (his 
country, the Musee National*? des (VIonumena. Fransais. It owes 
Its origin 10 (he harbarohs ravages committed ' upon .the works 
of art and 1 remains of antiquity in different parts of France dur* 
ing the Revolution. JVL l.enoir obtained permission from the 
Convention to collect their fragments* awd restore them as near- 
ly a* possible to their primitive state* deporting them in a large 
convent which was set apart fin* their reception. By bit< indus- 
try and ingenuity, upwards of five hundred French^ monuments 
are there arranged in excellent- order and preserratipri- .iThey 
ore classed according to their respective ages, and tbusf afford 
the best history of the progress Of acuiptura in dififcrent ’ stages of 
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the art. Hie more anient stones are properly placed in the 
gloomy paitw of While the splendour 1 of the mo- 

4ei*n wOrkmahBhfp fe atO^tageourfy exhibited in the light halls; 
ami the garden iSoiSttfhis 'rfiahy tombifbnes, among others those 
of Abelard and Ufoislu The Endows are enriched with the 
superb painted gtask assembled Trorn a thousand churches, and 
which could o^ thus be saved from the destroying fanaticism 
of the day. 

The scientific reader wifi naturally desire to know the parti- 
culars of a sitting of the National Institute ; and our author has 
detailed them with great spirit, — underrating, however, we must 
remark, the ejects eyen of the mummery which he describes, 
inasmuch as it depends altogether on its adaptation to the per- 
sons concerned,, whether it may not afford just as powerful a 
stimulant to exertion as a graver or more sober method of pro- 
ceeding. 

The hall in which this society assembles, is a noble apartment, 
the sides of which are ornamented with two beautiful pillars of the 
Coiirthhm order ; between the columns are marble statues of the 
celebrated French statesmen and warriors. In the middle of the hall 
an area is railed off for the accommodation of the members. Be- 
tween this rail and the wall* are several rowr of benches, which, on 
our entrance, we found so much crowded with spectators, that we 
experienced no small difficulty in procuring seats. While waiting, I 
had leisure to take * survey of the company ; among whom, my at- 
tention was particularly directed to the famotls Abdallah Menou, who 
sat near the president's chair. In the fat stupidity of this warrior’s 
countenance, I thought I could discern a sufficient cause for the expul- 
sion of the French from Egypt, Whilst meditating on the wonder- 
fill scenes which the army of Egypt had witnessed* the members of 
the Institute entered the hall. Their costume was very odd. It con- 
sisted of a dark green coat, richly embroidered with light green lace, 
a yellow waistcoat and green breeches. This attire gave them the 
appearance of a company of old English butlers. The president 
having opened tjie sitting by a short speecn, the celebrated LaJande 
mounted the tribune* and read a memoir of astronomical observa- 
tions, which, though I am morally certain not one of his auditors 
Understood* was received with thundering plaudits, He was suc- 
ceeded by other Sbtvww, who read papers like so many schoolboys. 
So rapid and indistinct was their pronunciation, that I found myself 
incapable of following the thread of thefr discourses, and their e- 
nunciatkm so monotonous* that it lulled me into a gentle slumber* 
which was only interrupted by the applauses that followed the termi- 
nation dfc each memoir. In short, I found the proceedings of the 
National Institute as tedious as those of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don ; and J was heartily glad to escape from an assembly which* in 
fay^opfeio^ war chargeable with a profusg waste of time, for 
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what benefit can be derived^^t the hearing of mathematical caleu* 
lations, the detail experiments, and a iotog set ies of pro^ 

found — ygppTT fffr r r m r r ^ m nr tffl of which Sin only be the' 
result of jMttBpSltidy to* the retirement of the closet? The wight 
who c^tfppffi&ctorily decide, whether it is more irksome to listen to 
lijl jjMpnfn i 1 n n lit i]i oration, or to harangue a listless and inattentive 
agpPTtude, may solve the question, whether the orators or the audi- 
tors of the above mentioned learned bodies are doomed to die most 
disagreeable task ? p. 100 — 102. 

No other parage in ihe first tour needs detain us, except th£ 
description of the exquisite English garden at dje Petit Trianon* 
the favourite retreat of the late unfortunate Queen. ThV sketch 
is very short ; and we transcribe it willingly. " * -v * 

* The Jardin Anglois is laid out with exquisite taste* Here 
passed through shady walks, which wind about gentle declivities, 
till we reached a grotto, from which a subterraneous passage con- 
ducted us to the top of an artificial mount. Descending from this, 
we pursued the course of a narrow streamlet, till we arrived at die 
Hameau, vhich consists of a farm-house, a mill and a church, all 
constructed in the true style of elegant rusticity, enveloped in tree*, 
and almost covered with ivy, Vines, woodbine*, in d other specie* of 
parasitic plants. Before the Hameau is a pool of water, fringed with 
reeds and bulrushes. Beyond is a gentle sloping lawn ; and the 
view is terminated by trees, which conceal the winding walks. What 
must have been the sensations of the late owner of this retreat, when 
ishe contrasted the voluptuous days which she had spent in its seduc- 
tive seclusion, with the terrifying altitude of the temple, and the fetid 
dungeon of the Bicefcre ? Evils are certainly heightened by contrast S 
and though a King is but a man, and a Queen a woman, yet the 
woes of Royalty must be attended with an aftguish peculiar to them- 
selves. The pleasure which I experienced in contemplating the de- 
licious scenery of the^Petit Trianon, was intermixed with serious re- 
flections. I left its shade, however, with reluctance. * p. 112, 113. 

Mr Shepherd’s second visit to Paris was principally under- 
taken with the some views as the former \ but ope very promi- 
nent feature of interest, of course, consists in the change that 
had recently taken place ; and accordingly, the parts of tne nar- 
rative which excite the greatest interest are those which recced 
the traveller’s remarks upop the dispositions pf the people to- 
wards their new government, and their? feelings with respect 
to the master whom they had so recency gotten rid of. The 
candour and impartiality of the author’^, observations upon this 
delicate topic, are extremely satisfactory. The general result is 
certainly what might hayobeen predicted $~r-that die majority of 
the. people are decided!) against Bonaparte, and friendly, though 
not jf&ry zealously so, to the government which has put an end 
toxins tyranny that the majority of the army have a leaning 
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towards him* apd a^ipcMi^ion, . roingled^with jpuch |>erwnaj 

unpopular with the soifoeiy.pn account-of their co»l#ct.tow,aisfe 
their tavourhfcVcMefy’ and -are tbu& likely .to. serve thte present 
court faithfully. ! j? W itb • respect to thequestion most important 
to -foreign nation *,0°^ especially to ourselves die disposition of 
France towards peaceable' or hostilemeasuree with her neigh- 
bours, the rCsidt of ou r author's Observations rather disappoint* 
thp expectations which might fairly have been indulged. He 
seems to think that the nat ional pride has been too sorely wound- 
ed id let, t|te people ;'jfest | and that, notwithstanding all they have 
iuSkred* - <Key '•Wo^HqT &rh$' *' consolation from any Convulsion 
whichnaight give then> the opportunity of wiping away their 
late stains, and taking tn^r revenge. To deny the Fact, because 
of its inconsistency with bur previous belief in the effects of die 
conscription and Riis-iaU campaign, would be rash and dogma- 
tical. It might argue, too, an inattention to two very material 
points, the extraordinary, love of national glory which predo- 
, urinates ip, the french character, and the perversion in tlieir na- 
tures wrought, to a certain degree at least, by the conscription it- 
self j lor, perverted must. so military a people as the French have 
become, before such a sthte of things as existed under Buonaparte 
could at all suit their habits and dispositions. Nevertheless, we 
.would fain hope that the inference so unfortunate for the peace 
of the. world, if it be well founded,, rests 1 rather upon a view of 
the Parisian society, iri which the predominance of the military, 
knd the lighter burdens of the conscription, must naturally txi- 
minish the horror of war. We hasten, however, to mention 
a fe\y of the particulars related by Mr Shepherd,, with a refer- 
ence to thgse most interesting topics. 

He travelled, from Dieppe to Paris, and on his way, at a vil- 
lage, he met a wounded soldier, who was wandering about in 
search of his billet. He had been a conscript, and severely 
wounded at the siege of Antwerp ; but he said, ;hat if his Em- 
per or were again set at liberty, {elarge), he would serve him as 
faithfully as eVbr* At Dieppe, however, Mr Shepherd had met 
' four conscripts, interesting youths of eighteen or nineteen, re- 
cetttfy taken from good families, and apparently well educated. 

: They had served fin . th® last campaign j but confessed their re- 
pugnance to arnilitarylife, and desire to return home. Among 
their rtiost intolerablbsufforings, our author justly ranks the be- 
ing cogipelled to associate witnthe common run of soldiery that 
fOt the ranks and barracks and tents of an army. The follow- 
jfig pass^e is lively' and interesting. . ' , 

' ‘ From Souyier we went through a rich and highly cultivated 
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atrpek with the beauty.ofcme of them,*! we pro^ 0 k§ *o examine 
ih when I was accoi WlMhr its owoer^whe happewd^n he a captain 
tf the Imperial Gtfard, We discoursed M t*!W upW cavalry 
equipments | ffesllgh he was not unwilling to do justice to the pow- 
ei&of Bri^sh cavalry, he preferred, ^for the detail* of a campaign, 
fhe lightness and activity of the Trench* Turning from this topic, 
Which I did not feel myself qualified to dfccjuis* 1 touched him on 
the subject of the Emperor* This I did verftjjmly> by observing 
that Jjfapolepn was a man of extraordinary genius. On hearing hi* 
late master thus characterized, the soldier’s eyes glistened with pleat 
sure ; and he requested J would do him the favour to drink a glass 
of bis wine, which he had left to look after his how* J told him l 
had not yet dined* but that if he would become my guest, I should 
|>e happy to see him* He accordingly accompanied me to Our a* 
partment. Qn his recurring to the subject of Bonaparte** character, 
| thought it my duty to qualify what j had said in commeodatfop 
pf his talents, by remarking* that his ambition was so unbounded, 
that while his power lasted* it was izppwible for his neighbours to 
rest in security. This drew from him a vehement philippic against 
Talleyrand and the Senate, who he said had instigated Napoleon to 
6tary mischievous act which he had* committed ; and after involving 
him in difficulties* had basely deserted and betrayed him. ** But the 
CCtzure of the sceptre of Spam ? *V-^ that was the suggestion of 
Talleyrand : v Kt And the expedition to Russia ? was suggested 
by Talleyrand j and, after all, it only failed in consequence of thp 
premature setting in of the frost* In short* I found that Napoleou 
could do no wrong 5 and that, fur every error into yphidh be had 
fallen, and for every crime of which he had been guilty, his minister 
was made responsible. But, on the contrary, Lotus.^VtlL could 
do nothing right. He had falsified* said (he plain spoken soldier, 
every promise he had made on his accession to the throne. He had 
accepted a constitution, but had violated every article of ft. He 
bad solemnly engaged to continue the constituted authorities as he 
found them ; but he had made the most capricious changes :~~he 
bad flattered the army with assurances that be had the most pern 
feet reliance on their support, and yet he bad sent the Imperial 
Guard away from Paris **~he had diminished their privileges and. ap- 
pointments, and intended to revive tbe old ^stat^fchment of the 
Gardes Swssts. To say in a word, he had f gjhren up himself fa 
the guidance of " those rascally priests, t$Jjq$e*eyil counsel had 
brought hi} brother to the scaffold* He wa^also led into error by 
the returning emigres, men who had deserted their ppuntyyuat a 
peripd wj||n their services were most needful, and now hacTthe auj 
clrim to the distinguished honours. WitJ^co*£ 
iid^^mjmodr, M. le Cajniaine mimicked the air and foanney df 
grafters, an old mm of>6vebfy wjjomlie $adh|tely 
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heard declaim hfcintention of w$v ing unde* the new rfegiufe Iff a mL 
htary ^padty>^<niderNthe Meb^thar hecould make hiv marches and 
even his charges tn a^abriolfek ' Ha then asked me^whit we thought 
of Louis in England ? to which ireplied, that he had lived so much 
iq retirement, diet little ot nothing had been said among us of Hi 
habits or proceedings, till the late events had summoned him from 
htttfetreat. “ Je vans compread$/\ replied he, M il a bien mange 
‘ f at bien dormii— et voila dfc grande preparAtifs pour conduire les 
& affaire* d'un grand royanme* M In short* he Was fall of grief and 
bittiness of spirit j and on my suggesting to him the probability of 
his incurring peril in consequence of his freedom of speech, he sail 
he had no fears bn that head, for he spoke the sentiment* of thou- 
sands, as“J should find when I arrived at Paris ; which city, he said* 
was very sad and very discontented. This man had undergone the 
hottors of the campaigns of Moscow/ p. 160-164. 

The popularity of Buonaparte in the army was admitted by 
different persona, ds well civil as military, with whom our au* 
fhor convened ; although the opinion appeared to be, thaf the 
opposite sentiments of the nation at large would prevail. At 
the theatre, he made Observations similar to his former ones, 
during the representation of Voltaire^ Merope . At first the 
^majority of the audience carried it decidedly, and had such airs 
played as denoted considerable enthusiasm for the royal lint. 
Great applause followed the passage — 

* Vous que tant de Constance et quinze ans de misere, 

Pont encore plus auguste, et nous rendent pins cher. * 

And the application to Buonaparte was speedily made of the 
lamoas passage— 

* La fiere ambition, dent il est devor# 

Est inquiete, ardente, et n’a rien de sacre , f &c. &c. 

But by degrees, as the piece proceeded, plain symptoms ap* 
peared that the feeling evidently belonging to the majority, was 
far indeed from unanimously that of the audience. The parti* 
2 an$ of Buonaparte began to rally, ahd were strong enough to 
show themselves 5 which we bcheve is always a sure sigh either 
that the preponderance or the vehemence or the majority is not 
very great* * They made their Bht stand at the celebrated speech 
of Polifontd. 

* Un soldat tel que moi peut justement pretendre 

A gouverner J'etat, quand if I*a sb defendre. 

Le premier qiri fftt rot, f£t un soldat heureux , 9 

There seems at obe paMage of the piece to have been a kind 
of compromise betfp£#n the contending parties, indicative of the 
pupophlarity of the bhiefe Who have changed their sides. 4 The 
< mdst bitter sensation, * sqys oar author, * was manifested by 
• .mad^rteopfe in al| qpa$eh hf the house on the repetition of 
Vfc&bikmg description of time-serving politicians * 9 
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c Non*-4a pone e$t Uvr6e a leur trpupe etuelle; 

* ^^environa&de la foule mfidelle * * >, , 

- T^a ^fowcourtisans que j’ai yu autrefois v 
S'e represser a ma suite et rarpper sous mes loix^ \ 

Ap English mercantile gentPcman* who had peculiar oppor- 
tunities ot observation lrom the capacity in which he was resid- 
ing at Paris (a deputy from a number of merchants who w^ere 
desirous of making some commercial arrangements .with the go- 
vernment), confirmed all the author's conclusions respecting the 
disposition of the army. He had himself witnessed their sulki- 
ness in repeating Vive le Hoy after their officers at. a review, and 
the enthusiasm of their cries of 1 Vive VBmpneur 9 soon as 
they had piled their arms. A similar incident waspotfoed by 
Mr Shepherd himself at a review which he attended. ' ^heb 
General passed along the line, the officers cried 4 Viv$ le Ro^ 9 
But this cry was reechoed by very few of the men, of whom thjp 
great majority maintained a sulky silence. 

It would be a very dangerous delusion for the restored Go- 
vernment to discredit the statements of their dangerous rival's 
popularity among his ancient companions in arms ; and almost e- 
qually so to rock the nselves into a secure reliance upon their own 
favour with the people at large. The bulk of mankind, in France 
especially, are by no means remarkable for constancy in their 
political attachments; and a just regard for their real interests too 
frequently yields to some unwise prejudice or capricious feeling. 
$hc memory of the conscription will not very long survive its 
actual burthens ; nor will the glories of Napoleon's reign, its fo- 
reign triumphs, its domestic? magnificence, fail to strike the 
plind of an ambition^ and vanglorious people, before Whose 
eyes are constantly placed the trophies of the one and the mo- 
numents of the other. Nothing in politics is more true, than 
that a small piesent evil is often sufficiently irksome to make the 
multitude forget vast benefits which it has been the means of 
purchasing ; and that any attempt to appease them by recounting 
negative advantages* or the past evils which they have escaped, sel- 
dom produces any thing but increase of irritation. The Bourbon 
Princes must keep these lessons of experience in their view while 
they have to support their very delicate character* and regulate so 
ticklish a nation as the Piretfch. In some most material respects 
they have serious disadvantages to conte*k| with. Their acces- 
sion, or Restoration, w»s effected by foreigti troops; it followed 
the hu fj pft ation of the French arms, hilhdrfco triumphant beyond 
eaMjflHf it has been attended with a permanent diminution of 
te^Ky apd power to die country, not ca«]y to Be c&tmfed. 
Tj Sgi lre themselves by »o mean* teed, bfsufch d^zzliijg ^aleetl* in 
pM' especially, as to have the srbwlest chance Qf’Inakifl'g^^eV 
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mighty predecessor forgotten. The Illustrious head oftheijpuse, 
in particular, Kttlfc reimtibtethnt; bold md active mMtefc m Jo t- 
tune* It is rather tef ocmts^sfe that he will remind hia people 
of that brilliant though jpestffehtial tiieteoh * When discontents 
refchlt the ha<;£ fifties to the peopled vain recollection, it is to be 
fparOd that th^irophieH which nave been won will only shine the 
Wlghtei* In the gloom that Wifi nowsormtrnd them. To despise 
*uch disCofilms wOuld in any princes be the extreme of folly ; 
but in those who are deficient In so many of the means of allay- 
ing <hem, it would be so very insane, that we may almost pro- 
nounce it impOs$ib!e> Rather let us hope that a lull use will be 
made of the means which they do possess — that they will govern 
equally and mildly — keeping faith with their subjects* and shun- 
ning wars, how loudly soever the public voice may call for vic- 
tory, in the conviction that defeat being in their case most likely, 
will also prove most ruinous. 

Such are the hope's at least which the good and the wise now 
cherish. But it tnusf be admitted, that the recent proceedings 
of the French Court are very far from holding out much en- 
courage nent to our expectations. The army being unfavour- 
able to the Court, and the people better disposed, we might 
naturally have looked for measures favourable to public liberty, — 
to the popular cause. Free discussion seemed a safe license un- 
der a just and righteous government, which had established it- 
self on the ruins of an iron despotism eminently hostile to all 
discussion. It seemed even a probable source of strength to a 
dynasty unsupported except by the public voice, and reduced to 
the necessity of appealing, though reluctantly, to the country 
at large^for security against the military orders. What had the 
Boaroons to fear froip a few seditious ebullitions ? The pen- 

* His Majesty squares as little with Mr Burke's famous sketch of 
the beau ideal of a restored Bourbon Prince. * Whoever claims a 

* right by birth to govern there, ' says that most profound writer, 
4 mufct find in his breast, or must conjure up in it, an energy not to 

* be expected, perhaps not always to be wished for, in well ordered 
4 stated. The lawful Prince must have, in every thing but crime, the 
4 character of anrusurper. He is gone, if he imagine* himself the 

* quiet possessor of a throne. He is to contend for it as much after 
4 an apparent conquest, as before. His task is. to win it ; he must 

* leave posterity to enjoy i^d to adorn it. No velvet cushion* for 
4* hip** He to bo always (I spqak nearly to the letter) on horse- 

* back** This opinion/ adds Mr Burke, 4 is the result of much pa- 
jf dent thinking on |ho subject, which I conceive no event is likely to 
J alter, '-^Rernrfa an the Policy of the Allies . Wvrks> Bw, vn. 187.* 
TJtewtpde passage ib well Worthy of attention in the present times. 
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men would generally have been with them j and their efforts, 
ift the efldEf" would naVe 'beaten, if they cohTd 4 hoi convert the 
swordsmen. 'Vet #if IfiWr seen th&S patrdWize'the establishment 
of o censorship upon 1 the press* f Perhaps the revival of the 
Slave Trade may he given as another 4 great blunder/ even in 
this point of View. It is a most clumsyattempt td court popu- 
lar favour) it' is a base sacrifice Of principle, ufe best foundation 
of lasting popularity, to the supposed interests of a particular 
class $ it is a shortsighted deference paid to a few merchants of 
Hanfz and Bourdeaux, at the risk of alienating all the nforat 
and religious and soundly judging parts df the community. 
This very false step has completely alienated the bulk of ihe 
people in this country from the Bourbon cause * and there is so 
much sympathy between the popular bodies In the two coun- 
tries, and England is so much looked to by all the rest of Eu- 
rope as * the public, * before whose tribunal the conduct of 
courts and nations is best canvassed, that the loss of favour ift 
this Island may Seriously weaken the hands, and unsettle the 
security of the restored fondly within the realm of France it- 
self. 


If it Would be foolish in that family to disregard the popular 
Voice, and shut their eyes to the disadvantages df its situa- 
tion, the error would Ire no less in other powers, and esp< daily 
pi this country, were they to reckon too surely upoi lasting 
peace, from p presumption that France is either exhausted in 
her means, or sick in spirit of military sufferings and petite. 
We shquld deceive our readers into something of this prevailing 
mistake, were we to withhold the opinion formed on this point 
by so competent a judge as the author of the work before us. 

* I am sorry, * says he, * to state, that I did not perceive in the 

* people of France any due sense of the ble^ings of public tran- 

* quillity. The minds of the army, both officers and privates, 

* lure beht Upon violence and rapine ; and they C are hot on 

* whom they are exercised. Their notions of .warfare are not 

* modified by the chivalrous spirit of modern times. They have 

* even little regard for tine welfare of their country. Plunder 

* and promotion are the main articles of their Creed j and they 

* are ready to draw the sword, without inquiring 1 against whom. 

* Nor are the bulk of the people 1 chastised into Wisdom by the 

* events which have lately occurred to nunbie them. ThVy f 

* cannot be persuaded that any of the orpinary occurrences jpT 


m at, Ikfge seems to wisb for an oppbrfotMy'qf i&Mjsdftg 
ie military credit 5 which, tbou^tpo pr^udt^J^knp^led^^ 
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« "it, they atfe ft&sc^Thsy have lost. , pf 

4 the agmv end people, » uu»t> inveterate against Austria,, which 

* power they lewdly accuse of pgachery and cupidity j — political 
4 vice? which they very consistently, no doubt, avow their wish 

* to punish and restrain, Hu Enmand, also, they look with an 
4 evd eye, They cannot hear to think of our naval power ; atgd 

* .they contemplate, with alfthe jealousy of rivalry, our cora- 

* mercjal prosperity, The complaints of the prisoners of war 

* whom we lately, dismissed in such numbers, are readily hs- 

* tenedjo, and pggravate fedings, in themselves sufficiently tur- 

* iwiieni’ p.270, 2t?r . 

We ate far from thinking that the danger is imminent of a 
new way ; but that every thing will depend op the prudence of 
the negotiators at Vienna* we entirely believe, hlo men, as Mr 1 
fSJiephenf remarks, ever had a more difficult or important task 
confided to them. We will add, no such theatre was ever open to 
a laudable ambition — the ambition, jn the negotiators, of excel- 
ling each other in artless honesty and frankness, and all the bet- 
ter qualities of accomplished diplomatists j — in the sovereigns, 
of running that race of virtuous moderation in which they have 
already so far advanced, as to b» in full view of the goal and 
the prise— a lasting peace to mankind. Towards inculcating 
the benefits of this moderate conduct, we conceive the remark 
to he very material Which lias just been cited : and should any 
of the high parties to the approaching treaty so fiir forget their 
duty aftd their past professions, as to press more severely upon 
France than the common safety requires, the knowledge of the 
spirit still residing there may serve the purpose of a check, and 
remind them that resistance is still not impossible.' , 

The English reader will naturally be desirous of knowing 
what kind of legislative assemblies the French have received as 
their compensation for qll the sufferings of tne Revolution. The 
anecdotes of the two Chambers, contained in this volume, are 
interesting} and show, indeed, the wide difference between those 
bodies and the English Houses of Parliament. Something, no 
doubt, is to be set down to the account of the national charac- 
ter} prone to representation* pomp, and what we tern thea- 
trical effect But more, we fear, is due <p defects which time 
only can cure,w»the' want of experietiSwL me‘ warn; of materials 
of which to form parliaments, and; of a vigilant pubfick to 
wetcfrw'tir interest,,, and yet with jealousy, the proceedings of 
the legislature, T—Frbm some thing? here related, we should ra- 
ther, think the Lower House* or €bamJ>£rof Deputies, had been 
formed on tne model of the French Academy, or National 
infinite, than of that best exemplar (With all its defects) the 
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English Hfoise ofOomrhons. ' The dearito? eachi lumber, wild 
happens foodie? h tSdlebtated by a foneritf toafkmi, or elogeJ* 
Such acovemohy m$t needs % tnoSt cases become bambasticAl 
and ridiculous almost all ft Is trifling}— 4ml in a&jt Is de- 
structive of its bwn object, by being indiscriminately performed* 
No Such absurdity was committed during the revolutionary rimes. 
With alt Iheir faults, trifling and unmeaning mummery yps 
not theit filing j—they had far to^ much* rea| ourine^s on th#ir 
hands, to preach funeral sermons at their sittings. Another ab- 
surdity of the same stamp, is the receiving presents^ worih 
from authors and booksellers, fuid acknowledging them iflrthe 
journals with formal votes of thanks.~ f I lfove seen recorded* * 
says Mr Shepherd, 4 with all gravity, in the prods, xpglwl of .the 
4 Corps Legisktif, the presentation of 44 an Qd* on the r$$fa?a+ 
44 lion of the Bourbons. ” And the proceedings of August 5th 
4 were opened by— 44 V homage d'une production de$tinie d l % m* 
44 struction de lajeunesse , et mtitulSe V Abe tile Fran gam, par M. 
44 V Abbe Cot dier* 99 We extracted the account of a visit to the 
Institute:— the following to the House of Deputies, is a fit pen- 
dant to it. 

4 On our entrance into the great gateway, we were stopped by a 
military guard ; but on our announcing ourselves Englishmen, were 
permitted to proceed. We then made our way into an antiroom, 
when a doorkeeper told us we could not be admitted into the gallery 
without tickets. But on my Observing to lnm, that my friend the 
Baron had informed m& that rickets were not necessary, he o- 
pened the dopr, and introduced ^is info the body of the hall* Here 
we found twp Qr>4hree members pt foe Corps Legidatf and about 
half a dozen ladies. The hall is a very handsome room, in the form 
of a half oval. It is ornamented with si* statues,’ representing X,y- 
curgus, Solon, Demosthenes, Brutus, Cato, and Cicero. Under 
the president’s chair are two figures in bas-relief of History and 
Renown. Immediately below are stools appointed for the huissiers. 
Ond or two benches covered witlr blue leather, are appropriated to 
such of the Kixlg^s ministers as may have occasion to attend th © as- 
sembly. On the entrance of several members, clothed in their fuH 
costume, a blue coat ornamented with gold lace, we withdrew into 
the gallery, the first bepch of which was reserved for the ladies. 
When the president had taken his chair, he gave Notice of the com- 
mencement of business by ringing a bell. The proces-verbal of the 
lost sitting was read* and the presentation of two or three pam- 
ilet^pos announced* A member, then me, and waikiijg across 
c$fnl, ascended the tribune, and read a speech, proposing a fre© 
ifofl export of commdditiep iptoTronqe, whitfo was recew* 
ritb nformurs of disapprobation^ When foe prafor hwfim$V 
Odjby a motion, one or two metnbers rose, and waiting aCrosaMhe 
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floor, mounted the rostrqro i$ ayecessiop, am) said a very few word st 
after which th^ question was put, and almost unanimously agreed, 
that “ there was no room to deliberate * J upon the proposition which 
had jubt been made, Tim president, then proceeded to read the re- 
sult of several ballots for committees, after which he terminated the 
sfttihg/ Though this day’s proceedings were far from being interest- 
ipg, where was sdch * disposition to tumults among the members, 
that ttife president was obliged* two or three times to reduce them to 
ortfe^, by rifl£in£ his be!). The reading the speeches has a very flat 
effecf, and the transit from the benches, and the tribune, must tend 
to damp a speaker's fire, Marly years must elapse before the Corps 
LSgi&latif of France will emulate the well regulated activity and 
promptitude of our House of Commons . 9 p. 261-263. 

Before concluding our account of this useful and interesting 
little volume, We briefly indicate a few points on which we differ 
with the learned author, and one or two things which we con- 
ceive to be slips. His taste is generally chaste and*correct ; but 
we can hardly agree with him in his preference of Gothic to 
Grecian architecture, even in churches — to which, indeed, his 
observations are principally confined. Tins is probably the ef- 
fect of early association. We suspect, too, that he undervalues 
the famous Venus de Medici. Persons unaccustomed to sculp- 
ture** are apt to disregard this exquisite marble, as those who, 
for the first time, see the Raphaels in the Vatican, are not a- 
ware of the wonders before them. But the experience, even of 
the ignorant, and the united voice of the learned, always more 
and more approaches towards devotion of those masterpieces. 
To find so knowing an eye a9 Mr Shepherd's out on such a sub* 
ject, surprised us. We can only account for it by his jealousy 
of any rival to his favourite Apollo. 

Is it not inaccurate to speak of Constantinople and London 
(232) as the only two capitals in Europe which Buonaparte had 
not personally visited ? 4 When was lie at Lisbon, or Stockholm* 
or Copenhagen, or St Petersburgh, unless, indeed, Moscow is 
to stand proxy for the modern metropolis ? In the French, a 
few errors of the pres&have crept in, buj of little consequence; 
as * intends 9 for 4 entends, 9 4 quc'est* for 4 qu 7 est-ce 9 4 crupandine* 
for 1 arapaudtne , 9 and one or two others. 4 Cichbeo 9 for 4 Ct- 
4 cerone , 9 an officer of a very different description, though 
sometimes united with the other, is a slip of the pen. But these 
arfe trifles* We only wish the book had been larger ; and such 
slips might have been as numerous as he chose % 

Wofeantiot better close this article than by the anecdote relate 
e*Tof Ant stem and honest republican Carnot — a man whos£ 
atteftdnents, aid extraordinary talents/ both in -war 
andpeace, all Europe has acknowledged ; — whose errors have at 
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least been consistent* and redeemed, as far a* rocfi erforycan 
be redeemed, by long and various persecutions whose prind- 

J tes, how much soever we may differ from him, we must admit 
e has acted on, and suffered for, with the coolness of a philo- 
sopher, and the zeal of a martyr. 

‘ Of all the men of abilities Who had figured upon 1 the stage of the 
Revolution, Cam&t had been most steady in his opposition to Boons* 
parte. He had Voted against his being appointed Consul for life ? and 
had declared his disapprobation of his assumption of the Imperial 
dignity His carriage, however, hud won the respect of Napoleon, 
Who had suffered him to live m unmolested retirement. Bat when 
the Allies had entered France, and Buonaparte was surrounded by 
difficulties, he addressed to him a letter, in which, after reminding 
him that, in the days of his splendour and prosperity, he' had studi- 
ously kept aloof from him ; he declared he was ready td render him 
his best services in the season of his distress. It is an instance of 
the decision of .Buonaparte's character, that, in consequence of this 
letter, he entrusted the man who had been so long his declared ene- 
my, with the defence of the important city of Antwerp, * p. 242, 
243 . 


Art. XII. Some Experiments and Observations on a New Sub- 
stance, which becomes a Violet- coloured Gas by Heat. By Sr 
Humphrey Davy, Knight, LL D. F. R.S. From the Phi- 
losophical Transactions. Part I. for 1814. 


Tf we have not of late had occasion to continue onr history of 
■*- this eminent, chemist’s discourses, it has been becaase his 
papers in dig Philosophical Transactions, however valuable, did 
not bring before the reader any such marked addition to the 
science, so as to render the analysis of their contents a fit ob- 
ject of the very sparing selection which oiir limits oblige us to 
make from that celebrated publication. But the paper now be- 
fore us is important, as giving the earliest notice to the philoso- 
pher in this country of a most curious and interesting discovery 
lately made at Paris. The greater number by far of the g^e# 
with yvhich we have hitherto been acq^funted, are perfectly 
transparent, colourless, and consequently invisible. Oxygen gas, 
hydrogen gas, azotic gas, atmospheric air, and most of die acau 
to thi« cJaas.N Noir'is there any ren^k«h}$ excep. 
W 4|ft» exceptrin the green cplqur of oxymuriatic acid'gap, and 
tinge of nitrous acid ga$. A new substance, ^howemv 
f|lF»ow been discovered, of a peculiar nature, and which* at me 
temperature of 212° of Fahrenheit, becomes a gas of a beautiful 
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violet colour. We may observe, however, thatgdtf, a* used iri 
the title of this paper, lias rather a tendency to mislead j for 
that word is generally employed to denote permanently elastic 
fluids, vapours incapable of condensation per se hy any known 
means, and only to be obtained in a solid or liquid form by 
combination with water, or other bodies. The substance here 
in question is capable of crystallizing per se$ and is not found 
in its aeriform state at the ordinary temperature of the atmo- 
sphere. 

The discovery was made by a manufacturer of saltpetre at 
Paris, M. Courtois. In some of his processes for procuring* sodu 
from sea- weed ashes, he found his metallic vessels corroded ; 
and, upon inquiring into the reason of it, he found that if sul- 

E huric acid, concentrated, is poured on the ashes after the enr- 
onate of soda is extracted, the heat produced by the combina- 
tion expels a vapour of a fine violet* colour, which condenses in 
crystals resembling plumbago. To denominate this a gas, may at 
first seem as inaccurate as it would be to give this name to the 
smoky vapours or fumes of sulphur, which often assume a blue 
tinge. * But, if wc rightly understand this paper, the vapour 
from the new substance 1ms a different appearance — not rising 
in opaque streaks, but in one uniform and transparent elastic 
medium. It is different from gases only in being so easily con- 
densed ; arid may, perhaps, be termed a gas condensable at a 
low temperature. 

Sir Humphry Davy being at Paris soon after this substance 
had begun to attract the attention of men of science, undertook 
a course of experiments, with a view, first, to ascertain whe- 
ther it was in reality a new and simple body, Incapable of de- 
composition ; and next, what were its peculiar properties. A 
suspicion having been entertained, that the acid which it forms 
by its action upon phosphorous and hydrogen, is muriatic acid, 
from the resemblance of its properties, our author was natural- 
ly led also to the settlement of this question. His experiments 
have not, perhaps, added much to the knowledge of the subject 
obtained at its first discussion by the inquiries of Messrs De- 
carmes and Clement, who read a paper upon it at the Institute, 
(or ns Sir H. Davy, writing in last January, terms it, the Imperial 
Institute of France), last November ; and M. Oay-Lussac, who 
read another memoir in the succeeding month. But he has 
fully established the ftcl of this being a new and simple sub- 

* If a red-hot iron is held in sulphurous acid gas, or common: 
Carbonic acid gas, ^here the former generally exists, fine bluish vt- 
fo^rs rise round it by the decomposition. 
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stance ; and fiis experiments are, . in many incidental points* 
very interesting to the lovers of chemistry. Wc shall there- 
fore proceed to give an account of their results, — although it 
is announced that a more full investigation may soon be ex- 
pected from M. Gay- Lussac, who is still occupied with inqui- 
ries into the nature of the substance. 

The author’s first object was to ascertain its relationship with 
muriatic acid, suggested by the circumstance already mention- 
ed, of its forming, with phosphorus and hydrogen, an acid re- 
sembling that hitherto mysterious substance. Having thorough- 
ly purified the solution by distillation from lirne, mid then mixed 
it with a solution of nitrate of silver, a yellowish precipitate was- 
thrown down. This being fu-cd, became red; and being decom- 
posed by hydrate of potash, gave an oxide of silver, and a mat- 
ter solved, or rather suspended in the water, from which, when 
collected by the filtre, the exhibition of sulphuric acid produced 
the violet-coloured gas. When the precipitate was in like man- 
ner boiled in potash solution, it afforded the substance, if the 
same acid was applied : nor had it any appearance, in other re- 
spects, of muriate of silver; on the contrary, it had all the cha- 
racters of a compound of silver and the peculiar substance, form- 
ed by melting them together ; and may therefore be safely al- 
lowed to be such a compound. 

The suspicion respecting muriatic acid being thus in a great 
measure removed, our author proceeded analytically, and at- 
tempted the decomposition of the substance, by means of sub- 
stances having a strong attraction for oxygon and chlorine, (the 
teitai used by him, as our readers* may remember, for oxy muri- 
atic acid), and by substances having a strong attraction for the 
bases that attract oxygen. If, as was supposed probable, the 
body contained either oxygen or chlorine, these substances would 
either attract or precipitate the bases in question. The substan- 
ces that most strongly attract oxygen and chlorine, are the new 
alkaline metals ; and the chlorine itself is the substance chiefly 
remaikable for precipitating oxygen from its union with inflam- 
mable bases. 

The first experiment instituted with a view to precipitate the 
supposed base to which oxygen might be united in the substance* 
is one of the most interesting that occurs ir the course of the 
inquiry,wat least if we rightly comprehend a material part of it 
which ri^narrative leaves rather doubtful.* Potassium Uhe me- 
tallic tyjpTof Potash) was heated in a glass tube, and the sub- 
stance Was passed over it in vapour. As soon as the vapour 
cam# m contact with the metal, there wa> an inflammation; the 
metal burning slowly with a pale bine light, -r-and no gas jyas 
disengaged. The substance formed was white, fusible, and 
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soluble. When sulphuric acid was •applied to it, an efferves- 
cence took place, and the violet- coloured ga^. was evolved. Our 
author infers from this examination, that the white substance 
was merely n compound of the potassium and the peculiar body 
which had remained undecomposed. We could have wished 
that he had more distinctly stated the absence of oxygen gas in the 
experiment, ahd that no potasli was formed by the process. 
We should suppose it Was so : and what is mentioned afterwards 
of heating other metals ‘ out of the contact of air, ’ with the 
substance, confirms ’the supposition. An expression used fur- 
ther on, gives additional weight to the construction here put on 
the process : For the author speaks, referring to that process, 
of * the combustion of potassium in the vapour of the substance . 9 
Here, then, is a very remarkable phenomenon, not with rela- 
tion merely to this new body, but throwing no small light. upon 
the general theory of combustion. It is a complete case of conn 
bustion without oxygen, Wc took occasion many years ago, 
(see Vol HI. p. 2 k), to point out the exceptions to the new or 
antiphlogistic theory, arising from cases of light and heat, pro- 
duced without the presence of the gas which that theory deems 
to he their peculiar formation. We could then only refer to ex- 

issuing from 
. The well- 

known experiment of fusing sulphur and iron in vacuo, is the 
mofct re n,i ark able instance. Their union evolves much heat and 
light : The mass is in a red, or even white, heat, though no air 
whatever, nor arty substance containing oxygen is present. The 
ignition of bodies which attract none of the base of oxygen gas 
seemed another case of the same kind. But an example was 
wanting of flame so produced, that is, ignited vapoury of bo- 
dies, for example, uniting in the state of gas, without oxygen, 
and giving out light and heat in that union. Some time aiter- 
terwards we noticed an apparent case of a flame thus produced 
(Vol. VI. p. 100.) in the experiments of some Italian chemists ? 
but it seemed to be of rare and uncertain occurrence in their pro- 
cess ; ami, having excited little of their attention, it could not 
with any kind of safety be relied on. We therefore suggested 
a very practicable form of experiment, by which such an ef- 
fect might be produced; namely, by means of an apparatus 
then described, in which zinc, a volatile metal, should be ex- 
posed tcMieat in vacuo, and its fumes or vapour made to meet 
those of sulphur. Our expectation was, from the former ex- 
periment on the union of sulphur with a fixed metal, that this 
combination would produce a real flame without oxygen gas. 
Now', the experiment of Sir Humphry Davy has precisely done? 
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periments, wherein ignition, or light and heat, 
oodics in their solid or fluid states, was exhibited 
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so in another manner ; orTather, by exhibiting vapour of a dif- 
ferent kind to a very combustible metal, still without oxygen. 
The violet gas and potassium in contact, with heat applied to 
them, unite, and there is a flame formed during their union. 
In one respect this is more contradictory to the new French 
theory, than the process suggested by us : for we intended that 
the heat should supply Volatility to both the solid bodies : where- 
as, here, one of them only is made aeriform by heat, and its con- 
tact with the other in a heated state also, but not volatilized by 
the heat, increases its disposition to take the state of gaseous 
fluidity exactly as oxygen gas does ; and light and heat are giv- 
en out (luring the combination of the two bodies, both in va- 
pour. This is therefore as complete an example as could be 
desired, of inflammation produced by a vapour or gas different 
from oxygen gas, and in the very same manner in which that 
gas produces flame. J lSut we return to the more immediate 
subject of investigation. 

Chlorine united with the substance, and did not at all decom- 
pose it: oxygon gas and ox\ muriates* did not at all affect it. 
The formation (If metallic oxides by its union with metals, men- 
tioned by the French chemists, appears to be entirely the effect 
of moisture, or other accidental admixture of bodies containing 
oxygen ; for when metals, as iron, zinc, tin, mercury, &c. were 
heated without any air, and thus exhibited to the new substanc e, 
they united without any violent actibn ; and when the com- 
pound was examined by reagents which contained no oxygen, 
as ammonia, there were no traces found of oxftles. 

r l his substance unites readily with phosphorus; and their com- 
bination evolves ail acid gas of a pungent odour, and peculiar 
properties. Its smell resembles that of muriatic acid ; but on 
examination it is found to contain no such acid, nor any other. 

It is a compound of the new substance and hydrogen. Hence 
arises the question, how the hydrogen is furnished ? Does it 
come from the new body, or from the phosphorus, or from some 
water present in the experiment ? Bv distilling the substance 
through quicklime, almost all moisture was separated; ard in 
this case the acid gas gave much less hydrogen than before, un- 
til moisture was added, when the hydrogen again became abun- 
dant. From some other particulars related by the author, it 
seems improbable that anv sensible supply of the hydrogen could 
come from the phosphorus ; although certainly clectrltal expe- 
riments detect a minute portion of n in that body. 

t Potassium inflames in muriatic acid gas; but this being, accord- 
ing to the French theory, an acid, and supposed to contain oxfgeiv 
would be deemed no exception. 
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But no part of this inquiry deserves more attention than the 
experiment repeated after the French chemists, on a solution of 
the substance in potash, which rapidly unites with it, forming 
a brown compound. When this is evaporated, and the residue 
heated to redness, there remains a substance seemingly the same 
with that formed by uniting jxdashium with the substance. In 
this process oxygen is given out, evidently the oxygen of the 
potash, as the author observes. But it is singular that lie does 
not observe, that his own great discovery of the decomposition 
of the alkalies might thus have been made in an ea*y and sim- 
ple way, had he never succeeded in decompounding those bo- 
dies by the electrical process. The accidental circumstance of 
the saltpetre manufacturer finding the new substance among his 
pots and kelp, would have led to thi*, one of the most bril- 
liant scientific exploits in our times, by one or two simple step*. 
One of the first experiments which the chemist would ha\c 
made, must have decomposed the alkalies ; — for M. Courtois had 
accidentally stumbled upon a substance, which happens to have 
t»o extraordinary an affinity for inflammable bases, that it unites 
greedily with them, and precipitates the oxygen wilh which they 
were previously combined in apparently indissoluble union. — 
This is perhaps the only instance in which mere chance, without 
any investigation, was even very near leading to a grand philo- 
sophical discovery : but it is not, by a hundred, the only case in 
the history of science, ill which satisfactory proof is afforded, 
that if one may, or one accident, or one inquiry, had not led 
to a discovery at a particular time, the step would have been 
made soon after by other means. The history of maritime dis- 
covery especially, is lull of such example*. 

The union of the new body wilh potash, led the author to 
discover a cla«s of substances, exactly resembling hyperoxy- 
muriates in their qualities, and formed in a similar manner. 
The oxygen of the potash unites with a portion of the sub- 
stance and a portion of the metallic base, while the remaining 
portiou of that base unites wiili the remaining portion of the 
new substance, without any oxygon. The reader will easily 
perceive the close analogy between this process, and the decom- 
position and recomposition by which hyperoxymuriates arc 
formed. The triple compound crystallizes, detonates when thrown 
on burning coals, and deflagrates with charcoal; its taste also re- 
sembles that of hyperoxymuriate of potash. The binary com- 
pound (iocs not crystallize or detonate; and is indeed the same 
body as that formerly described to result from uniting potassium 
with the new' substance. When sulphmic or nitric acids are exhi- 
hited to the triple compound, part of the oxygen unites uith the 
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metal, so as to form potash, which unites with the acid, and the 
-violet vapour flies ofh When muriatic acid is used, a sub- 
stance resembling the compound of chlorine and the new body 
is formed. With the binary compound this acid forms the pecu- 
liar acid formerly described, as resulting from the union of the 
substance and hydrogen. 

The French chemists having discovered a highly fulminating 
compound, on exposing the substance to ammonia, our author 
endeavours to show, by two cxpmrneuts, which however are 
not quite decisive, that the hydrogen of the ammonia is in part 
driven oft', while the azote belonging to that part mutes with 
the substance. It must, however, be observed, that in otiu t 
bodies, which, like this, aie known to explode on the lowest de- 
grees of heat, or even on the least friction being appbod, de- 
rive that property from the presence of azote. The experi- 
mental part of this paper concludes wilh some trials, (admitted 
by the ingenious author not to be satisfactory), in order to as- 
certain the proportion in which the substance unites with hydro- 
gen, so as to form an acid, as compared with the pi opoiliou 
in which other substance* unite with oxygen, chionne, Sec. to 
form other acids. Jle also gives some rather loose approxima- 
tions to the specific gravity of the new acid wlijgh it forms. Such 
inquiries, if not accurate, are really worth nothing: — the whole 
question is with legat'd to numbers and propoitinns; audit is 
far better to wait a little longer, than to put up with the wtong 
numbers in the mean time. m 

This paper then states several inferences, drawn from the ex- 
periments, chiefly as to ihcii detailed results: hut as we have 
already given the results, lather than the steps of the experi- 
ments, we need not recapitulate these. We acknowledge ourselves 
still somewhat inclined to hesitate about the only general infer- 
ences to which the author points, viz. that the substance is quite 
♦simple, and separate from all others, as well as new. There 
does certainly appear to be a strong analogy, or rather resem- 
blance to, and connexion, with, muriatic acid. It is strange 
that this similarity in character should meet us so constantly, — 
breaking out as it were at every turn of the investigation, both 
In the qualities of the body itself, and its diilcient compounds 
with other bodies. We cannot help still sitspectiug, that a mare 
intimate connexion will be discovered. * 

Sir Humphry Davy is always (and, if we rightly remember, has 
always, from his first essays, been) a dillettaitti in nomenclature. 
Above a page of this tract is devoted to naming the substance 
*nd its compounds. The author is not indeed the discoverer ; 
but he seems to claim the right of naming (one of the few per- 
quisites of the philosopher’s trade), as the importer of the di*co» 
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very. The French chemists have called the substance ionr f 
from ”o», viola , — and its acid hydroionic acid . Sir Humphry is 
apprehensive that in English this word would lead 'to confusion 
when compounded, because it would form such doubtful adjec- 
tives as Ionic and Ionian; and therefore he will have a d insert- 
ed, to avuid all confusion between geography or architecture, 
and chemistry !— that is to say, we presume, lest a person talk- 
ing of Ionic particles should be supposed to mean fragments of 
the Ionic order ; or, an hen mentioning Ionian salts, or Ionian 
solution, should peradventure he thought to speak of the Ionian 
*Sea ! It is lamentable jto think that the poor French are still 
in great danger lrom this ambiguity ; for our author must 
surely have learnt at the Louvre, that loniquc and loniev , are 
the French for what we call lonie ;(nd Ionian. We must allow, 
indeed, that he has asked but little when he begs for a d ; and 
moreover, he deduces his fiilt* legitimately from the Greek 
violaceu ^ — whence he would say iodine. He then disports him 
pleasingly in various compounds; and propounds a method of 
Using the vowels as a kind of artificial memory to aid ill classing 
the combinations. 


Atit. XIII. Reflections on the Piesmt State of Jfaiis on the 
Continent , as connected xaf/i the Question oj a General and 
Permanent Peace. 8vo. London. 1814% 

’VJT’l certainly do not propose, in the two little pages that are 
** loft of tins Number, to enter at all upon the great and 
comprehensive subject announced in the title we have tran- 
scribed ; but we cannot come again before the Public, without 
saying one word upon that branch of it which not only touch- 
es the peace and happiness of a great part of Europe more near- 
ly than any other ; — but involves — more than they have yet been 
involved in the whole history of her connexion w ith the Conti- 
nent — the honour and the ultimate interests of this country. 

-At the approaching Congress of Vienna, the fate of Poland— 
a great part of which is actually left without any legitimate go- 
vernment in the mean time— will necessarily be decided : — as far 
as the resolutions of the powers there assembled are able to decide 
it: And England, a leading party in that Assembly, must, Jor 
the fn>t lime 9 take an active, deliberate, and solemn partin the 
decision ! There never was an occasion on which it was so im- 
portant to herself, and to the whole civilized world — we may 
even snv to mankind at large- -that she should take tar pmt 
wisely, and well. . 
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Wc shall say nothing of the manifest injustice of the subver- 
sion of this antient and interesting State — nothing of the degra- 
dation, and actual and complicated misery, to which it has re- 
duced every one of its inhabitants : But it is impossible that we 
should ever cease to speak of the tremendous evils which have 
been generated by the example — and which must continue to be 
generated while that example is allowed to remain. The fabric 
of European polity has just .escaped from that dreadful concus- 
sion which it so lately sustained from the torrent of Trench con- 
quest and usurpation : And now, when the owners and the* ar- 
chitects arc assembled, in anxious consultation* to ascertain what 
damage it has suffered, and how it may be most effectually re- 
paired, it is impossible that our eyes should not be turned to 
that fearful and gaping breach, in ^he very keystone of the 
arch, which was made by the partition of Poland ! We livo 
now' in the days of retribution and atonement. Domineering 
ambition has at length been cast down in the pride of its havoc* 
Nations have banded together in the name of Justice— and in that 
name have conquered— and a new and a happier order of things 
seems lobe beginning, with the restoration of national indepen- 
dence, and the proscription of all systems of oppression. The 
avowed principle of the grand confederacy, which has so recent- 
ly delivered the world, was, that all should be united for the 
protection of all — that the independence of each state should be 
secured by the combination of ito neighbours — and that hence- 
forward they alone should be put in jeopardy who attempted to 
violate that mutual paction of defence by which all were defend- 
ed. Is it not natural , in such a moment, to look for the resto- 
ration of Poland ? Or shall we see no restorations but those that 
are accomplished by force ? — and ■dial! those by whom that force 
was used, and who have claimed and obtained such unexampled 
glory for the ends they professed to have in view in the use of 
it, give the lie to their professions by their conduct ? — And while, 
with an air of generous detestation, they wre^t all 1ns usurpa- 
tions from the vanquished foe, quietly retain for themselves pos- 
sessions as foully usurped, and only to be retained through still 
greater crimes and sufferings ? Shall they 

4 Who smote the foremost man of all this world 
But for protecting robbers — ?hall they now 
Contaminate their fingers with base spoils, 

And sell the mighty space of their huge honours 
For needless cities and rebellious plains : * * 

What a scene of triumph must such a consummation afford to 
those who make audacious mocks at the professions ol Sovereigns, 
and insolently represent all established governments as essentially 
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false and oppressive ! — what a fatal mortification to those who had 
dared to hope well of human nature — and to look forward to the 
rise of a higher and a firmer structure of society, founded upon 
a more generous and enlightened loyalty to Prince* no longer the 
victims qf jealousy and suspicion, hut willing to trust both their 
glory and their sc entity teethe gratitude and ailed mu of their 
people! — On the other hand, what a noble proof would (his 
spontaneous and heroic act of Justice afford of the sincerity 
of {hose professions, under which so much has been aheuly 
done, and so much held out to the work! -what a solid ami he- 
Jightfulassunince of the actual progress which this age has made 
in happiness and vntiie- and how vast an encom aeemi nt to all 
who, m public or in private hie, wait only f r high example to 
decide for liberality ! \\ hut a glorious contrast too w\ uld it 

furnish to those schemes oi sclfidi and unrelenting ambition un- 
der which the world has so lately suffered, and how great ami 
salutary a discredit would it throw on all those acts of unprin- 
cipled aggression which have hitherto received but too general a 
sanction bom the proceedings of’ powerful governments ! Wn .1 
never dying hanur, finally, and what iniak'nlublc additions of 
mi!) t mti. d influence and power would be gained by tho lliuslri- 
ou-. individuals who should thus seal their high professions t>ya 
roiemn sacrifice of all unjust in (positions — ami, nobly (reading 
back the erroneous steps of jheir predecessors, should freely re- 
store to an injured and generou** nation, the independence of 
which they have been despoiled! The time is now come, wc 
arc pcisuadul, when such an expiation is likely to be made — lor 
the tunc is come' when it is not only wished I* r, but expected. 
In th I., count i y, al 1 xot. the sentiments which we have just been 
attempting to express, are universal; — and, m a matter w here we 
have no partial or peculiar interest, the impression and the voice 
of this country, may fairly be taken lo 1 ' tlio.-e of enligiitened 
Europe in general. 

It is not, however, for the sake of again expressing those sen- 
timents, nor men ly for that of calling the public attention to 
them at this critical moment, that we have been induced to cJose 
our present publication with this mention of lk, kind, it is 
childly for the purpose of urging upon the j eoplo, and conse- 
quently upon the government o( England, llu important consi- 
deration that they have never yet given any positive or direct 
sanction to the subversion of that unhappy state— and that they 
arc notv called upon for the first lime to express their sentiments 
with regard to it: — that the moment is now come when they 
must either redemi, or incalc ulabiy iggiavate, the sin of their 
original neutrality or passive acquiescence in that flagitious pro- 
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ceeding; and either dishonour themselves by a spontaneous and 
solemn accession to the greatest Micccssful crime which stains 
the annals of the world, — or expiate the guilt of their first neglect 
by a vigorous attempt to redrew ihe mighty wrong which was 
thtn inflicted, — not on Poland only, but oil the genera^. cause of 
national independence in every quarter of the world. Circum- 
stances, we think, are now eminently favourable for the accom- 
plishment of this great work ; not only hum the gt nerd posture 
of the great drama ot European ufluiis, and the cluuacier ofihe 
leading Actors, bur from the situation of the difiemit parties 
who are immediately concerned in the project. 

The consummation of this memorable outrage —the actual 
subversion and annihilation of a state winch long ranked as the 
fourth in the Europtan commonwealth, did not take place till 
late in 1796 — more than three \ears alter January 1792 — the 
period to which it is the professed object of the great powers 
allied against Bonapaite to bring back the condition of all those 
countries which had been ruined or overthrown in the disorders 
which succeeded each other alter that period. The destruction 
of Poland, therefore, is a more recent event than the destruction 
of the Trench monarchy, — and is coeval wnli the destruction of 
Dutch independence j both which have been restored without 
the. least surmise that the claim for such u.4oration had become 
obsolete by the lapse of time, or tjiat the intermediate state of 
things had become the settled and. habitual one of either coun- 
try. In point of fact, it will not be disputed that Pqland has 
manifested her impatience and suffering under this new state of 
things, far more violently and con: - mtly than either France or 
Holland : and there are even circumstances in her recent his- 
tory, that would render its continuance ^till more cruel and in- 
tolerable. Though the kingdom of Poland was suppressed in 
1795, the nation was again restored Co something of a separate 
existence, by the erection of the Grand Dutchy of Warsaw in 
3 807 ; and the national pride and patriotic feelings of its ardent 
population have, ever since that time, been in some measure gra- 
tified by this partial restitution, and at once soothed and inflamed 
by perpetual hopes and promisesof a more complete emancipation. 
It is now generally understood, that by the secret articles of the 
treaty, concluded between Bonaparte and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria m March 1812, provisions were made for the restoration of 
the kingdom of Poland — and compensations adjusted for the ces- 
sions were consequently to be demanded of Austfia. It 

vvasjj^'fms lure that Bonaparte attached to himself those brave 
and^Sliistrious Poles, whose valour gilded and retarded his final 
struggle for dominion ,* and whose uncxUnguisdiable Jove for the 
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honour and the name of their country, will ever lead them to 
pour out their blood, like water, in any contest which holds out 
the most distant hope of its redemption. Poland, therefore, is in 
that state in which the refusal of its complete reestablishment will 
be more bitterly felt, and more 1 dangerously resented, than at any 
period since its subversion ; and in w hich its reduction to the state 
in which it was before JS07 would actually be an outrage, and a 
crime not less enormous than that which was consummated in 
1795. The new state which wais then created under the name 
of tfie Grand Dutehy of Warsaw, has been recognized by all the 
parties to the original partition — and indeed by every one of the 
powers who are now to sit, in judgment, on its destiny, except 
England alone — who never recognized the original partition, 
and is not bound, therefore, to acknowledge one foot of soil 
which formed part of the ancient kingdom ot Poland, as the ter- 
ritory of any other kingdom. The condition of Poland itself, 
therefore, — its recently suppressed — partly restored — and tilled 
w ith recent hopes and promises of complete icstoralion, — is un- 
questionably such as to hold out the strongest inducements to 
extend to it also the benefit of that great principle of restoration 
which has been so proudly proclaimed, and so nobly lealized in 
other instances, by those veiy Sovereigns in whose power it is 
to make its best application here. 

With regard to the condition of those powers themselves, a- 
gain, we have already said that England has never disgraced 
herself by any accession or direct recognition of any one ol the 
successive acts of rapine by which this monstrous crime has been 
accomplished; — and the same thing may be said ot Fiance, 
lioth these great powers vveie guilty no doubt of a base and fa- 
tal desertion of their duty as guardians of the general interests of 
civilized Europe, when they stood quietly by and saw one of it* 
greatest and most antient states thus torn to pieces and devoured 
by its neighbours : lkit they were no sharers in that disgraceful 
proceeding; they had no paitieipation or concern in if what- 
soever ; .and their hands and tongues are still free and unfetter- 
ed, therefore, for remonstrance and resistance — whifh, if not 
interposed at the moment, never could be so effectually interpos- 
ed as at present. They are not onl yjree to remonstiate and re- 
sist — but they arc at last called upon either to do so, or to take 
a i active and willing share in crimes with which they have not 
y.*t been contaminated — and wilfully to dishonour themselves in 
the eve# of the world by a deliberate accession, after the fact, to 
atrocities from which they can derive no benefit! — Of the disposi- 
tions and feelings of* the people of England no doubt can be enter- 
tained — and none we hope and trust of the conduct ot Us Cioteru- 
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merit. — On the cooperation and good wishes of the Court of 
France we think a similar reliance may be placed. No other Go- 
vernment ought to be so zealous in the cause of restorations — and 
the whole course of its antient and of its modern policy runs in the 
same direct! >n. These two, however* arc almost the only neutral 
and impartial parties who aie to assist at the approaching deliber- 
ations ; — and as the pretensions of the re^t will probably be in 
a good degree b danced against each other, their concurrence, in 
a measure so strongly recommended by every consideration of 
justice and sound policy, can scarcely fail to be attended with' ef- 
fect. 

Kvon of the interested parties, however, we are disposed to 
presume favourably. Of the Kmpcror Alexander, by far the 
most important of the whole, it is impossible to presume other- 
wise. lie has given the world a right to expect from him a 
strain of conduct, above the little views and low ambition of ordi- 
nary politicians; and is bound, as we cannot doubt that he is dis- 
posed, to exemplify at home, the high maxims which he so mag- 
nanimously supported and enforced abro id. — Austria, which par- 
ticipated in that glory, shares also in this obligation : and be- 
sides, her recent compact in 1M2, ought to debar her from 
all pleas of secure and undisturbed possesion, and be held still 
more binding upon her under the more favourable circumstan- 
ces which have since occurred ; unless she chooses to avow, that 
she was willing to yield more to Bonaparte, by whom she was op- 
pressed and insulted, than to the more pow<*i fill and magnani- 
mous Allies, by whom she has been delivered from bis thraldom, 
and restored to her ancient place a d dignity. — The claims of 
Prussia will, on all accounts, be still more easily disposed of. 

If these States, indeed, are rightly awake to their own inte- 
rests, they can scarcely fail to see and feci that their substan- 
tial power and security will be increased, instead of being dimi- 
nished, by the relinquishment of those ruined and disaffected 
provinces, which constitute a part, not of their strength, but 
their weakness,*— and are at once the perpetual occasions, of' lios- 
iility, anc^the points through which it is most likely to penetrate 
to their vitals. By the reestablishment of a lawful and friendly 
state, bound, by the very event of its restoration, in ties of grati- 
tude to them all, and yet jealous of too close an alliance witfi a- 
ny, each would, in fact, obtain a far more secure frontier against 
the others, than can ever be constituted by the dejected and 
wasted provinces which now gird their borders with a population 
perpetually on the eve of a justifiable insurrection, and afford- 
ing but slender resources, even if they were sincerely attached to 
their interest* Some new arrangements on their respective? 

1' ' . 
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frontiers will, no doubt, be required ; but none which can oc- 
casion any serious embarrassment to parties sincerely desirous of 
a fair and amicable adjustment. 

Looking even to their immediate and peculiar intc tests there- 
fore, we conceive that those states will be gi eat and certain 
gainers by that act of Justice, for which, at the > tme time, they 
wiH receive and deserve the praises of high and heroic genero- 
sity. — 13ut, looking to that larger, and more impoitant interest 
whith is common to them with m, and with all the members of 
civili/ed society, the advantages which they wall reap, will he 
great beyond all calculation or example. Such an net, we con- 
ceive, concurring with the other meinoublc events of the same 
critical season, will at once secure and ameliorate all the esta- 
blished monarchies and existing governments of Kuropc. It 
will fix for ever, and in every cmmtiy, the opinion which the 
people is to entertain of the principles and policy of their rulers : 
— And considering what a pieponderafing influence already be- 
longs to that opinion, and what additional force it is obviously 
destined to acquiie, we do not think that we sav too much, When 
we add, That upon their decision of this great question, it de- 
fends — whether Europe is tocontinue, for cen furies yet to come, in 
a course, on the whole, of peace and improvement, limb r its pre- 
sent constitution, — or w hether, at the close of no very great num- 
ber of years, it is again to be agitated with revolts and revolu- 
tions, and plunged through a series of still more extensive dis- 
orders, into the same hazard of universal despotism, from which 
it has so lately escaped 

It is impossible to await the issue of those most momentous 
deliberations, without gieat anxiety and some apprehension: — But 
we confess tint our hopes preponderate, and that our anticipa- 
tions, upon the whole, are favourable. Whatever may be the re- 
sult, however, our earnest prayer, and most confident assurance is, 
that England at least wfll be found in the place and the posture 
that becomes her name and character ; and that, as the body of 
the nation is, and has always been, unanimous in its reprobation 
of those proceedings on which its government has too long been 
silent, so no consideration will ever induce its representatives, 
mow that this silence must be broken, to belie those feelings 
of which it is impossible they should be ignorant — or to dishon- 
our the British name, by a deliberate and unprofitable accession 
to a caime against liberty, humanity, and policy. 
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BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

In a preceding Number, (vol. NIX. p. 19.), we intimated to 
our readers, that the Publishers of this Work were ready to 
receive contributions for the support of that great system 
of Education for the Poor, which was first set on Foot by 
the patrons of Mr Lancaster, and is now carried on upon 
an improved and far more comprehensive plan by persons 
of all religious persuasions. Wc now beg leave to repeat 
this oiler and invitation ; and to submit, lor the informa- 
tion of those to whom the subject may not be familiar, the 
following short statement of the present state of this under- 
taking. 

Tur: importance of the British System of Education to the 
best interests of mankind is so universally acknowledged, that 
no arguments are now requisite to recommend it to public no- 
tice. 

The British and Foreign School Society is established for the' 
promotion of schools in all parts of the world ; and as it is ap- 
prehended that many benevolent persons, who would be grati- 
fied with its success are not acquainted with the pecuniary bur- 
thens which retard its progress, the following particulars are 
respectfully stated. 

During the first ten years of the labours of the founder of* 
the British System, by i\ a*on of having no established commit- 
tee nor funds adequate for the building of school* rooms, train- 
ing of masters, and making the requisite preparations for the 
diffusion of his plan, he became involved in debt, and experi- 
enced difficulties which threatened the absolute ruin of his al- 
fairs, and the entire suppression of his method of instruction. 

At this juncture, in 1808, he was extricated hy the prompt 
exertions of a few persons, who at sundry times have advanced 
above 6000/., and have also devoted much of their time and 
personal exertion to support so useful an establishment, without 
which it’ is probable that the world would not now have been in 
possession of this valuable Institution. 

By these exertions a great number of Schools have been esta- 
blished in England, Ireland, and Scotland ; a.<d the system has 
been introduced into Asia, Africa, and America, by persons 
traiogcf! and qualified at the Parent Institution. In le«s than 
sevm years many thousand children of both sexes, have been 
redfned from ignorance, and have been directed into the paths? 
of virtue and piety. 

At this important pciiod the most unexpected facilities pre~ 
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sent themselves for the spread of the British System throughout 
Europe. The anxiety of benevolent persons on the Continent 
ought to be regarded as an imperious call upon the sympathy 
and assistance of Britons, to furnish the prerequisites of quali- 
fied schoolmaster*, and lessons in the various European lan- 
guages. * It must be obvious that so great a burthen for the 
public good ought not to be suffered to press on a few disinter- 
ested individuals, and that some effectual means ought to be ta- 
ken fo place the funds of so important an Institution on a re- 
spectable footing, and enable the Committee to extend the bless- 
ing of universal education to every part of the world. 

Hitherto no active steps have been taken to accomplish this 
desirable objtct. Those who advanced their property to ‘■ave 
the plan from destruction, have waited in patience, ami have 
laboured to promote the general good, in the fullest confidence, 
that when the public should be convinced of the importance of 
tire work, they would then liberally contribute to place it upon 
a firm foundation. Unit period is now arrived. Persons in 

* The Rev. Dr Scbwabe, the Foreign Secretary of the Society, 
fs now in Germany establishing correspondences. Hopes are enter- 
tained for the introduction of the system into Russia : And the fol- 
lowing extracts of letters received from France, exhibit the anxiety 
which prevails in that country for a mode of instruction, which this 
Society can supply. — 

Extract of a heller from the South of F) mice • 

<l I return you thanks for your very agreeable present of a stereo* 
type New Testament of the edition of London I SOT, printed at the 
expense of the Bible Society. 

“ Among u<, the scarcity of copies of the Iloly "Bible is not so 
great as of those capable of leading it. It is a deplorable evil. It 
is true that :i£rcnt part of the people in our southern provinces is 
deprived of the Bible, because they cannot read it. The piincipal 
desire of the friends of religion is, that there should be established 
among us a greater number of inferior schools, where they should 
teach at least to read, and where children might be admitted 
gratis. ” 

Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman near Bourdcaux. 

“ It is then absolutely necessary, if we have not the guilty pro* 
jeet of annihilating all the fruits of our bloody sacrifices, to make 
known to the paternal Government of France the necessity which 
exists fo# the establishment of primary schools for children of both 
sexes, in which they should be taught to respect religion. For this 
purpose, a foundation should he obtained from the Government for 
ft seminary, where they should prepare young people for the import- 
ant work of schoolmasters. " 
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general are convinced of the great utility of the British and Fo- 
reign School Society; and it is presumed, that an appeal to 
their generosity will not be fruitless, when it is considered that 
far larger sums are easily raised for objects of inferior im- 
portance. 

The sum required to relieve this society from its difficulties, 
and place it upon a respectable and efficient foundation, is esti- 
mated at 10,000/. ; and it surely would be thought an unwar- 
ranted reff cl ion on Brit ish liberality to say that for such fl pur- 
pose it would be difficult to raise such an amount. The plan 
now proposed is, that LOO individuals should each of them im- ' 
clertake to raise the sum of 100/. among their friends, to be ap- 
plied to the firm establishment of the British and Foreign School 
-Society. If this can be accomplished thcanmiul subscriptions 
of (lie public will be sufficient to carry on the Institution ; anti 
no impediment would remain to the most active exertions for 
di (fusing the blessings of knowledge to the population of the 
whole world. 

The Finance Committee strongly recommend to the friends 
of universal education the adoption of this plan ; and will be hap- 
py to receive the names of such gentlemen as may be willing u* 
unite in this effort 

It i-» proposed, that as the money shall be received, it shall 
immediately be invested in the public funds m the names of Sa- 
muel Win rmn-: u>, M. P., John Jackson, M. Ik, Svmuel 
IJoutE, jun., mid William Ailen, as trustees; and if in the 
emit sc of two years, reckoning horn 1st Jan. 1^15, it does not, 
with accumulated inteiest, amount to the sum of 10,000/., the 
contributors shall receive their principal and interest, if they 
desire it, or it shall be applied ui such way as each shall direct. 


C li a n els 15 \ hci.ay, 

R. It Mari in, 
1)a\jd uievuno, 
Rum.ut Sea he, 

S. \\ Traci v, 

S a m r r i. \V 1 1 mm e a d, 
Samuel V\ oons, 


Finance 

Committee. 


Communications will be thankfully received bv the Treasurer, 
Mr William Allen, Plough Court, Lombard Street; and the 
Secretary, Mr Joseph Fox, Argyll Street. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


from May to August 1814?. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine; a Pei iodical Work, exclusively devot- 
ed to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. (Pubnshtv. Quaintly.) 
No, •LIN., being the Third Number of Vnl. \V. Puce 3s. 

Geneial Report of the Agricultural State and Political Circum- 
stances of Scotland ; drawn up tor the Consideration ol the Board 
of Agriculture and Internal Improvement, under the direction of 
the Right Honourable ISut John SiNTi-aut, Baronet. 5 vol. Svo. 
4 /. Is. 

General View of the Agriculture of the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands ; with Observations on the Means of thur Improvement ; 
drawn up for the Consider ation oJr the Board of Agriculture By 
John Shirreff, Svo. 10s. fid. 

An Account of the Grubber; an Instrument recently introduced 
into East Lothian, for pulverizing the Ground, and diminishing the 
.Expense of Cultivation. By John Shirreff. Is. fid. 

^ Elements of Agriculruial Chemist! y, in a C urse of Lecture'; 
for the Board of Agriculture. By Sir Humphry Davy. Second c- 
dition, in 8 vo. ) 8s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Cathedral Antiquities ol England ; nr an Historical, Archi- 
tectural, and Graphical Illustration of the Cathedral Churches. By 
John Britton, Esq. F. S. A. No. L Medium 4to liL — Imperial 
4to, I/. — Crown folio, J /. 1 Is. fid. — Super n»y-il folio, '11. 2 s — Su* 
per ro\ al folio, Proofs and Etchings on Indian Paper, \l. 

Outlines from the Gieek, Roman, and Etruscan Vases. By Sir 
W. Hamilton. Royal Svo. 1/. Is. 

AJU 1U1I CTUKE. 

A Collection of Antique Vases, Altai-, Patera, Tripods Cande- 
labra, Sarcophagi, &c. from vaiioiu Museums and Collections, en- 
graved in Outline on P<0 Plates; with Hi4oiic.il Essays* By Hen- 
ry Moses. 4 to. 3/. 3s, — Large Paper, 5/. 5s. 

Ornamental Designs after the Manner of the Antique. By George 
Smith. 4to. 1/. 15 s. 

Pergolesi Ornaments, in the Etruscan and Grotesque Styles. 
Large folio. L )l . 5s. 

ARTS A NO SCIENCES. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts Sciences, and 
Miscellaneous literature; with a greatly improved Set of Engrav- 
ings. Vol. X. Parts I. 5c II. and Vol. XI. Part I. Price 18s* 

each Part. 

vol. xxm. no. J6\ * R k 
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Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society. No. IV, 
Price 3s. 

Experiments and Observations on the Atomic Theory and Electri- 
cal Phenomena. By William Higgins, Esq. F.ll.S. & M. R. I. A. 
Svo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Domestic Wine-Making. 7s. 

HNli ARTS. 

Calcographiana : the Print&cller’s Chronicle and Collector’s Guide. 
By James Caulfield. Svo. 15s — Large Paper, 5/. 5s. 

Practical Directions lor Flower Drawing. Illustrated by Colour- 
ed Drawings. By Patrick Syme. 4to. 1/. 5s. 

The Marquis of Stafford's Collection of Pictures ; arranged ac- 
cording to Schools, and in Chronological Order : With Remarks, 
and a Particular Description of each Picture. By W. Y. Ottley, 
Esq. F. S. A. l 2l. 12s. 6d. — Proofs, on Indian Paper, 5/. 5s. 

The XVIth Number of the Gallery of Contemporary British Por- 
traits ; — containing Lord Castlereagh, Earl of Carlisle, Sir N W. 
Wraxall, Bart. Mis Elizabeth Hamilton, Richard Cumberland, Esq. 
Robert Smirke, Esq. R. A. : with short Biographical Notices. 1/. 
5s. — or Proof Impression^, on large Paj er, J /. 16b. 

A Collection of Po tiaits, sketched from Life. By George Dance, 
R. A. ; and engraved by W. Darnell, A. It. A. Nos. XI. & XIL 
Folio, 1/. is. 

BIOGR VPIIY. 

An Essay on the Life of Michael de l’Hopital, Chancellor of 
France. By Charles Butler, F>q. Post Svo. 4s. 

no 1 ANY. 

The Classes and OhIcts of the Linnscan System of Botany. II' 
lustrated by si loot Specimens of' Fo..ign and Indigenous Plants. 
Parti. Royal Svo. Is. — (Coloured, •.*. 

Systematic Arrangement and Description of the Plants of North 
Ameiica. By Frederick PuvHi. ‘2 \ol. Svo. 1/. l(is. 

C1IIIM I' J UY. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry ; in a Course of Lectures for 
the Board of Agriculture. Bv Sir Humphry Davy, LL. D. &c. ; 
with Engravings. Second Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

DliA MA. 

Debtor and Creditor, a Comedy, in Five Acts. By James Ken- 
ny, Esq. Svo. 2s. (id. 

The Drama Recorde d, or a List of Play T s from the earliest period 
to the present time. 12mo. 7s. (id. 

Intrigue: a Comic Interlude, in One Act. By lolin Pcolc, Esq. 
Is. (id." 

Tragedies by William Sotheby, Esq.- — The Death of Darnley— 
Ivan — Zamorin and Zama — The Confession — Orestes. Svo. 12s. 

JC D U C A TION . 

A New Edition of Robinson s Grammar of History, brought down* 
t9 the present lime. Is. 
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A New Edition of the TiPoi’s Key: coatmnhig; Amnv 'rs for the 
li^c of Tutois to Six 'i'hon-t (1 i contained in Pea several 

( iramma. > or Lie mmPv \ \Vm!o J s . 

An Esviy on Mm I, i d its Mm d Education. ! mo. Js 

Life and Dentil of u Monkey, or the Village o 1 Alton ; a 'Tale {’or 
Young Pei sum. (A. 

The Teacher’s AsJstant, or Aritlim ticiaiAs Guide. I5y 11. S. 
M. Thomson. 1 ^mo 

A Continuation oi Early Lesions. Py ATaiia Edgeworth *J vo 1 , 
lSrifr. (>*\ 

The Vain Cottager; nr, History of Lucy Franklin: to which are 
added, a few Hints to Young Pci sons in humble Lite on Propriety 
in Dress. 1 $- (id. 

The Juvenile Arithmetic*, or Child's ( iuide to figures; being an 
easy Introduction to Joyces Aiithmetic, and all others. Is 

Oiiginal Letter* of Advice to a bonier ( udv, on Education, Hup. 
piness, t^e. l>v tie* Author of the u Polite Keusoutr, ’’ ‘is. (id. 

iV French Dictinuni y n*; a Plan entirely new, wherein alt the 
Woids are so arr;o ged ami divided as to render their Pronunciation 
both ou^v and aere.i lie . with an Index to the most ddiicult Wuids. 
Tv \Y. Si.nih, M. Ss. (id. 

lUTiir’s Models of Java mle Letters, with Topics for exercise, and 
some Ficnch, Italun, and Commeicial la tter.s as Ex unpies being 
the only System by uhicli the useful Ait of Letter-writing can he 
taught to Young IYtmish. A new and improved Edition. Js. (id. 

A Ke y to Bonn) castle’s Ti igonometi v ; containing Solutions to 
all the Problems. 1W GrilKth l), ivies. Svm. M. 

Young Ladies’ Guide to Practical V i it lunatic and Book-keeping.' 
Bv James Mmrison. PJmo. ‘P. 

Easy and Piactirul Explanation of the Church Catechism. By 
the Kev, 11. Mauiott. Md. , oi 7 w - (id. per dozen. 

Manual of Latin Graimnai. P.\ John Fje Smith, D. D. 12mo. 
L\x. (id. 

11 \ DliOl.U 11*11 V. 

A New and Correct Chari of the Coasts of Spain and Portugal, 
on two Sheets of extra double Elephant. <Ss. (jd lined. 

A New and Correct Cliait of the Noith Coast of Spain, from the 
Entrance of the River Adutn to Cape Finistene and Coreuhion- in- 
cluding, aho, paiticular Funs, on an enlarged Seale, and embellish- 
ed with numerous Views*. By Don Vincente Toiino. Kk. 0d. on 
tv\o Sheets. 

insrony. 

History of Ireland, from the c.mJicst IViioJ to the piCsent Time. 
By Stcplu n Barlow, A. J\L ‘J vol. Svo. ]/. Is. 

The Campaign in Germany and France, from the Expiration of 
tlie Aimistice, signed and latilied June -Uh 18U, to the Period of 
Bonaparte’s Abdication of the Throne of Fiance \ with an Appea- 
ls k J 
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dix. containing nil the Punch ! -til letin^ K«iu»d during this Period, 
and other Official Documents i»y J. Philippait cm]. 2 vo). bvo. 
J /. Is. 

Parliamentary History of Ln'ffimd. By Cobbcft. Vol. XXI. Royal 

S\0. 1/. 11s. (><l. 

A Literary Ilutorv of the Middle Ag'»«; compn hooding an Ac- 
{ ount of the St itc oi l.nnmn}:, fioru the Close of the Reign of Au- 
gustus, to its R.vivel in the Fifteenth Century. By the Rev. Jo- 
seph Beiingt'm. !io. 21 . 2 -. 

The Annual Regutm-, or a Vmw of the History, Politics,* and 
Literature leu the Year IMT f . t>. Ibs. 

An lli'loiieuJ View or the Philippine Islands, their Discovery, 
Populat 'on, L.nu'ti <y , ( b ' m i mm nt, Manners Custom*. Prodtic- 
tions and Commerce, fioru the .Spum-J) ol Martinez de Zuniga, with 
a Map ot* the Ll.eid*. Tiumlntod by John Mavor cup 2 vol. 8vo. 
i/. Is. 

A Nmrntivo of tin. late Revolution in Holland. X3y G. \V. Chad. 
<Svo. IN. (>d. 

An IApjjv towards attmnihg a tine Idea of th A Character and 
Reign of Kirn; Charles i, and the Causes oi ihe Civil War. Ex- 
tracted from, .uul culivevid in the veiy Wouls of umo of thepvost 
authentic and cclebr-.ltd I » t >i viz. Ciaundon, \. hueloi 

Burnet, Colve, Lobar J, Rupin, Tnulai, Neal, <\e. P>\ the Rev. M. 

Towguod. l he lin'd E htien. bs (,d. 

L w . . 

Proofs of the Xeeosuty of die Rept d of tlie Art <Y .Gth Eliza- 
beth, cap. L, cornea.o’iK i.i'Iod the Statute oi* Appi entic e*'. Svo. 

Index to tlm Statute- at Large. By John Uaitnhy csu. i to. 

' i !L. J vol. «Svo. l) ,/. *>•-. 

The Justice of tilt' Peace and Freeh Officer. By Richard Burn, 
LL.l). hn«' Clnncellor of tin* l);ii ts' oi* Carlisle The Twtnty- 
Micond Edition, u ’tli many Com etinns, Additl* n.«, and Improve- 
ments. Bv John King, of the Inmr Temple, Esquire, Barrister 
at L:t.\. 5 \oh Svo. VJ. I(>>. 

Mi-’Drri mc, zna ro^iy avd sli«.lk\. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Join nab exhibiting a Con- 
cise View of the latest and nuut important Discovei ies m Medicine, 
Surely and Pharmacy. (Published Quaiteiiv.) No. XL. which 
complete*'’ volume X. Js. 

Remarks on i he PitcaithJy and Dunharr.cv Mineral Waters in 
Peithshiio; illustrative or their Composition and Medicinal Proper- 
ties; founded on accurate Aoaly.su, ike. L} William Hortlcy, M.D. 
Duihutii Regiment. Lime. 4*s. 

Letters to the Duke ot Kr n t on the efficacy of crpiable and arti- 
ficial Temperature in the treatment of Consumption. By Thomas 
Button, M. D. 2i. 

'An Index to the Anatomical, Medical, Chirnrgical, and Physio- 
logical Papers contained in the Philosophical Transactions of •the 
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Royal Society of London, from !GG5 to ISIS ; chronologically and 
alphabetically arranged, wiF* brief explanatoi y remarks. 4 to. 10b. (id. 

A Pi ictic.il Account of the Fever commonly called the Bilious 
Remittent, as it appenej m the Ships and Hospitals of the 'XTedi- 
ttrrarnMii Fleer, wi;h Cases and Dissections. By \ « ill i am Burnett, 
M. 1). Physician to the Fleet. Hvo. I CL. GJ. 

Lectures on Inil ‘.munition, exhibiting a View of the general Doc- 
trines, Prttln>Jr»pic d and Practical, of Medical Surgery. P»y John 
Thomson, ?.I.b. F. R. S.E. ID. 

Aii Essay on lb om IntL, or Inb munition of the Secretive Mem- 
brane of the Lung-. ; second edition, much enlarged By Charles 
Badham, M. 1). 

Results of Expci ience in Defective l iterance. By L Ini Fhelwall, 
E'q. «Svo. 5 s. 

On Cheltenham Waters. By T. Jameson, I'd. i). Svo. D. 

Facts ana Observations deduced horn Eng and cxwieivc Prac- 
tice on Lu’u Complaints and B,ln us l\v>ri - ij » * o/oht.i], and on 
such derangement s (-1 iht »..j 0 ? ganb as mthr-nre the B'Gary Fccu- 
tinii, vum some K- i u* and Pi ictic.d Olw; 'Mf’on* * n the various ap- 
pear .it, ces r j this p v »;a rtanr tv cietn r. 1A .L’m Faithhnip, former- 
ly Sunyou in the E.t*.: India Ci-mp m\ N S'**«i 5». 

An Essa; on the ViTK^nal Driver By EuhaiJ Carmichael, 
jM K. LA. IV r L i:o. 

'Joe L ».idon Drapers it' s ry- By Vrubonv Todd Tit 'm-or. t-'.'/o. 

1(L. 

MiS «■ f I \ \ |'i\ S. 

The WorL, of Jonathan Swiir, D. 1). J )o,.r. « > St PaWL, Dub- 
1 in ; contain:;)!; additional Lotte Tracis, am! i\ on . mu hitherto 
published : with N"tes anil a 1 -lo n] rhe Anthn . Bv Walter Scott, 
E ij. hardsomcly pro ted ri P* vriumcn octavo, h/. P . i . ud. 

\ few (Sopic arc prated on u-yal paid, pier 15/. E. 

< dances at Charade 1 . idnm. PL. Gd. 

Letters la Lady Hamilton, with a Supplem ’nt of ini uesLing Lot- 
tor s by distinguished ( ’haracters. By Lord NLLon. J vol. Svo. 
I/. Is. 

Letters upon the Writings and Character of J. J. Rousseau. By 
Mid. La Baronne do Stand. Svo. (> .„ 

View of French Literature during the ISth Century. Svo. Ss. 

A Narrative of the Origin and Proceedings of tire Independent 
Debating Society in Liver pool. By John VvVgnt, President. Is. (id. 

The lnfjU'rtr, or Literary Miscellany. Nr. I. Svo. Is. 

The Port-folio, containing IL>a>b, Letters, and Narratives. 2 vol. 
PJiTio. J is. 

Nav,^l Pocket Gunner. By Atkinson and Cl u ko. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Mitigation of Silvery, in Two Pa^ts. By the late lion. Joshua 
Steele, and William Dickson, LL. 1). Svo. j Is. 

The Plymouth Literary Magazine* oi Devon and Cornwall 
Scientific Repository. No. J. Svo. j s. 
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An Introduction to the Study of Bibliography ; comprising a ge- 
neral View of the different Subjects connected with Bibliography, 
as well as seme Account of d'c most celebrated Public Libraries, 
ancient and modern. By Tin anus H artwell Horne. Illustrated by 
nurneiiuis Engravings on Wood, «Scc. 2 vul. Svo. 1/. 8s. 

Kn copied. By William Dobson, Esq. 8v«\ 12s. 

T!m Family Magazine, No. II. to be continued Monthly. Is. 

An Essay on Genius or the Philosophy of Literature. By John 
Duncan. 8vo. 7s. fid. 

'Hie Flo* oi s of Wit, or a choice Collection < f Bon Mots, ,both 
ancient u-dinnJmi, with Biogiaph.ic.il a .u ( i ioc.d Remaiks. By 
t.be Rev. Jhvrv Kelt. 2 vnl. 12mo. 11- . 

A N tnativc ol the Grand Feoiival at Yarmouth, on Tuesday tho 
]f)ih of April. Svo. Is. 

'The Travelers in Aiiic.i, containing an Account of the Antiqui- 
ties, Natural Ciu io&itio, and Inhabitants. By Piiscilla Wakefield, 
j 2 mo. 5i. f)d. 

Tracts, Historical and Statistic ll, on India ; also an Account of 
Sumatra. By Dr Hcyne : vith Mij>. ind PI ite . Jto. 2/. 2 s. 

A Gazetted of FYance. By F. P! mta, Ksq. with a Map. H. 

M \ I IIMIA'1 !C‘ . 

Forms foi the Reuly Ca’cnlati-.n oi the Longitude, witli the "Fa- 
bles publi -bed by Joseph do Me^do/ i Ri(>s, Esq. F. R. 8. folio. ft: 

The h lemonts of Plane Gt-omeliy ; containing the first SU Books 
of Euclid, from the Tcvt "f Dr Sin. son, Emeritus Pirfossi r of Ma- 
thematics in the Thiversity of (71a.gr w; with Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. To which are urJdcd Book VI J including several 
important Propositions .vhich are not in Endid ; and Book VIII. 
cornu ,t mg < f Practical Geomtfiy , a i, o Book IX. of Pi u.f-s and their 
Jnt'.rsecTn ns ; and Book X. oi the G.onietiy oi Solids. By Thomas 
Keith. Svo. 1 O*.- Sd. 

Grometna Je'gitima, or an Iv-urnntary System of Theoretical 
Geometry, m Eight Books, including the Domino °i K mb's, m 
which ev i ry Theorem is divided into distinct Heads. By Francis 
Reynard. 7x. OJ. 

MF( II \ Mi’S. 

Practical Essays on Mill-v < ik, and oil, or Machinery, mechanical 
and desci iptive. By Robertson Buchanan, (bvii Lngineer. 8 vol. 
8vo. 1/. 5s. Jllusi rated by numerous Plates, and other Figures. 

* ** The three volumes of these Essays may be had sepaiately, at 
()>. 7s. and 12*. 

A Translation of the TicatLe upon Analytic. I Mechanics, which 
forms the Introduction to ihe Methainrjue Celeste cf P. S. la Place ; 
with Notes and Additions, By lire Rev J. Toplis, B. D. 8vo. 1 2s. 

NAaJIML infC' OIIY. 

A Manual of Mineralogy. By Ar.hu.’ Aikin, Secretary to the 
Geological Society. 7s. 1 

Animated Nature; or Elements of the Natural Histoiy of Aui- 
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mals; illustrated lr. short Histories and Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
W. Bingley. A. M . I2rno. 6s. 

A General Description cf Shells, arranged according to the Lin- 
r.can System. By William WcoJ, F. R.S. and L. kc- No. IV* 
h vo. 5 s. 

NOVELS AND ROM WOES. 

Waverley, or *tis Sixty years since. Second edition, 8 vol.* 1/. Is. 
The Cabronnzo.-, or a Spaniard in London. 2 vol. 12mo. 11s. 
Mornton. By MBs Cullen. S vol. ISs. 

R*osunne : or a Father's Labour Lost. By L.etiiiu Matilda Haw- 
kim*. 3 vol. I/. 7 1 . 

Mansfield Park. By the Author of * S; n^e and Sensibility, and 
Pride and Pirjudire . 9 S vol. I2mo. IS*-. 

Tales of Pity, intended to mrulcate itUnients of T lumanitv. By 
A. INI. P. lSmo. 2s. 

The Prison-house, or the World we Jive in. By Mrs Budget Blue- 
mantle. 4 vol. J /. LS. 

Conscience ; a Novel. By Mis Meehe, Yuthor of ‘ Matrimony, * 
Nc. 4 vol. ]/. 4s. 

Conviction, or She is innocent. 5 sol. J/. 7*. (Id. 

\ i-it to London, or Knuly and her FncmL. By Mn Holland. 
1 vj. U. ‘Is. 

t* 0 SarTield, or the Wanderings of Youth, .m liidi 'Tale. By John 
(jumble, Ls(j. SUabunce. 3 \ol. 12mo. 1(L. 6d 

Alicia de Lacy, an Historical Romance. By Mis West. 4 vol. 
1 2mo. 1/. 8s. 

Pueumance ; or, the Faiiy of the Nineteenth Century. 2 vol. 
12nm. Ids. 6J. 

London Talcs, nr Rcfnctise Portraits : calculated for the Retire- 
ment of Summer m the <\>u.iti\, or the LeiMire Moments in Town. 
By Mis Roche, author of ‘ 'file Moor, ’ Uc. 2 vol. l2mo. 7s. 

The Hungarian Brothers, lly Aii^ Anna iMjim Porter, third 
edition, 3 vol. ILYno. 1 (k-. 6d. 

'i’lie Velvet Cu.-Inon. 5.-. 

ror i uv. 

A/ora ■ a Metrical Romance, in (our Cantos. By sdiehael lleafl, 
!><{. Fvo. 10s. Cd. 

Tales in Verse, and Miscellaneous Poems, descriptive of Rural 
Life and Manners. By \\ illiam Nicholson. 12mo. os. 

Poems on various occasions. By the Rev. \V. Fernyheugh, B. A. 
Svo. Ps. 

Anacreon in Dublin, with Note®. 8s. 

Specimens of Classic Poets. By Chut les Abraham Elton. 3 vol. 
Svo. J/. 16s. 

Tales imitated in English Verso. I3y La Fontaine. 2 voJ. 12mo. 

] 2 s. 

Modern Parnassus, or the New Art of Poetry; a Poem, designed 
( ro supersede the 1< ules of Anstotle, Horace, L« nginus, Vida, Bui- 
hjfrj, and Pope. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 
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The Works of Thomas Gray, to which are subjoined Extracts, 
Philological, Poetical and Critical, from the Author's original Ma- 
nuscripts, selected and arranged by Thomas James Mathias. 2 
vol. Royal l to. ll. 7s. 

The Orphans, or the Battle of Ncvil's Cross, a Mctiical Romance. 
7s. (id. 

The Paiadise of Coquettes, a Poem in Nine Parts. 8vo. J)s. 

Ariadne, a Poem in Three Parts. By Lord Thurlow. 

The Satires of Juvenal, translated into English Verse, with Notes 
ami 1 llu* t rations. Bv Charles Badham, M. D. 8vo. ] Is. 

Terrors of Imagination, and other Poems. By John Wifiiam 
Smitli. .Svo. (w. 

Marion of IMmnah ; a Talc of Erin, in two Cantos. By Mathew 
Weld Haitslonge, E-q. Svo. 7s. 

A Collection of Song 4 ', selected from the works of Mr Dibdm. 
2 vol. HE. 

Lama, or an Anthology of Sonnets (on the Petraichan model) 
and Elegiac Quatrains ; English, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Trench, and (ierman, original and translated; with a Preface, Cri- 
tical and Biographic Notes, and Index. By Capel Lollt. 5 \ol. 
Foolscap 8\o. 1/. IBs 

Odes to his H 03 al Highness the Prince Regent, his Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Russia, and his Majesty the King of Prussia', 
JF, Robert Southey, Poefdaurcat. Ito. 3s- (id. 

Cruse; a Poem, in throe Parts, with Notts, Classical II lust ra- 
tions,, and Sketches oi the Scenery. By William Ilavgaith, A. M. 
Ito. 2/. 12s. (id. 

The Genet al-Po'-t Bag, or Nruv., Foreign and Domestic : to which 
is added La BnguUJIc. By Hun phre v I Iedgehog, Esq. Foolscap 
Svo. 4s. (id. 

Europa Rediviva : a Poem. 8v,>. Is. (id. 

Mm*»t! el’s Stolen Moments, or Shieds of Fancy- Svo, [h. 

Childe Al.nujue, a Poet’s Revciie, Wallace, a Fragment; Vniij, 
the Exile ; and other Poems. By K. I*. Gillies, Esq. 8\o. j Os. (jj. 

Peace, a Lyiic Poem. By Thomas Kastoc Abbott. 4 to. Js. (id. 

Poem 4 - by Robert Bloomfield, new edition. 2 vol. LMnio. 8s. 

The Rape ot Proserpine, with other Poems from Claudian ; trans- 
lated into English Verse, with occasional Notes. By Jacob Geo. 
Strutt. Royal Svo. Ss. Gd. 

Long Ashton, descriptive of the Scenery of that Village, See, By 
William Morgan. Svo. 3s. (id. 

.Poems, Mora! and Rein. ions. By J. Struthers. 2u>l. 12mo. 7s. Sd, 

'I he Lxtuisn.n, hv.ii- , a P.utiun of the Recluse, a Poem. By VV. 
Woidswoitli. 4to. 2/. i.>. 

Cona, or the Vale ot Chvyd ; and other Poems. 12mo. 7s. (id. 

Sonnets, Odes, and other Poems. Bv the late Mr Charles Left- 
Jcy. Together v\ith a short Account of hi-. Life and Wi itings ; to 
which is added a Poetical CclKetion. By \\ dliam Linlcv, Etq. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7^- Bd, t 
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Jack Junk, or the Sailor’s Crui/e on Shore; a humdrous Poem in 
four Cantos, with a Ciossaiy By the Author of the Sailor Boy, 
«Jvc. &c. With eoloun d Plates. l‘2mo. 5s. 

The New Lldotudo, or tlie Triumphs of Elba; a Satirical PoCm. 
By Matthew Rag. I ‘imo. 4s. (id. 

TIil Olive Branch, a Poem. By M. Crawford, 8vo. 4s. f>d. 

The Mount of Olives, or the ReMiirecfn a and Ascension ; a Poem, 
in Continuation of Calvary. Mrs, Dixon. FooKeap Svo. D. 

The Cloud Messenger of Calidasa. Tianslated In II. II. WiBon, 
Esq. of Calcutta. <S\o. 7s. 

Poems and Translations. By the Rev. J. Hull, M. A. Crown <Svo. 

7s. 

Persia, a Poem ; with Notes. S\o. 8s. 

Laura and Jacqm line. Tool-cap Svo. 7'. (id. 

Selections liom the Popular Poetry of tlie Hindoos, ai ranged nnd 
translated hy Tlumia* I)uer Broe^l.ton, L-q.; with an Introductory 
Prelace on the Liter. itme and Poetiy of the Hindoos. Foolscap 
Svo. 7s. fid. 

l on i ir's and ror.n ir \i, tcc' omv . 

'I'he Political Memento, or Extr uts from the Speeches, dining 
tin last Si\ H-uis, of near a Hundred of the mmf Distinguished 
g^einJ)eis of both Ileuses of Parliament, on the Policy and Piobu- 
ble Result of the Wav. Svo. J5>. 

OlKimgs'io Bronnpuite. Svo. 10s. (id. 

Populai Reflections on tlie Piogicss ol the Cmkelic Claims. Sve. 

h*. 

Thought, on v Chaiitable and otlur InsBimioir , .ml on the 

la st Mode of Conducting them. Bv Cathu i.ie ( \ippi . Svo- 8s. 

Memoir-, of tlie (Burn of Ftimi.i, written bv Ik is. li ; aKo a Nar- 
rative of the Seizure and Removal of Pope Pin VII. Svo *7.-%. (H. 

Thoughts on Peace, in the pic^ent Situation of the Country, with 
respect to its Finances and Circulating Medium ; vuh an appendix 
c mcerning the Hu orv of Moih v. Svo. (M. 

A Treatise on the VVivd.h, Pc cr, and Ke'-nmns of the kbit id? 
Empire, in every Dmnlei oi tlie Woild; exhibiting the Popuhitiou 
and Value of the* L.mdi d and other Propel ty m the I ’mud King- 
dom, and the ('okuiis and ) N‘i endencie.- of the Ciovvu ; iliustiattd 
by Copious StatHk.d i'a.l-ic. , constructed on a New Pi an, and ex- 
hibiting a collected \ kv. of l!n different Subject-. dLcussid in tins 
Woik. By P. Cohpihmra, El.. D. Royal Ito. LV IN. 

Review of the Discussions ulitnig to the Oporto Wnu: Compton. 

‘2s. (id. 

'fhc Importance of the Capo of Good Hope, as a Colony to 
Great ftiilam, independently of tho advantages it po *-o* e*-; a- a 
[Military and Naval Station. By Ricirud Buuaid Fisher, INn. l - .“s. 

A Letter to Loul Liveipool on the Political and Cnmmor- ul Im- 
portance of Afiien tv Great Britain, stating the Fact of a Tiade in 
Christian Slaves being earned o;i in lb it Country ; and tH* Propri 
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ty anil Efficiency of our Interference for putting i Stop to the ?amc. 
2s- 

Remarks on Madame lie Staffs Work on Germany ; in four Let- 
ters to Sir lames Macintosh Mvo. (is. 

England’s Triumph ; b'-ng an Account of file Rejoicings, &o. 
which have lately taken phn o in London and elsewhere. Svo. 

luneo.soniY. 

Compendious Hebrew Dictionary. By J. R< bert'On, corrected 
by Nahum Jo-eph. 12mo. Lis. 

Rules fm Pronouncing and Reading the French Language. * By 
the Rev. Isiail Woisley. l'Jmo. 2s. bound. 

I II lol.oc. y. 

IhviiiL on the Version of the New Testament, edited by the 
Lmtaiuns. By the Rev Edwaul Nau*^. Svo. 12s. 

(irntius on the I ruth ol C hristianity. Translated by Spencer 
Marian, D. 1). Svo. 1 2 - . 

A New Abridgment ot Law’s Seiious (hill to a Devout and Iloly 
Life 12mo. as 

A New and Enlarged Edition, being the Third of a Theological 
1 realise, entitled, ‘ A New W ay ot Deciding Old Controversies. * 
Bv Basanistes. 

A Disse; ration on the Dragon, Beast, and False Prophet of tljf, 
Apocalypse, in which the number tit>(» E fully explained ; to whicl^ 
is added, an Illustration of Daniel’s Visum* of the Ram and Ile- 
Cioat. By J. E. Clarke. 1(K ()d. 

ihaetieal Sermons foi e\uy Sunday in the Year. A'ol.II. 12mo. 
5s. (id. 

The Churchman Armed against the Errois of the Time. 3 VoK 
Svo. lA :>>. (n 1. 

Disconii.es on the Piincipal Points of the Soeinian Controversy. 
By Ralph Wurdlaw. S\o. JOs. (id. 

Tile Filth Book of Vvondeis. By Ioanna Southcotc. Svo. Is. Id. 

(Commentaries on the Laws of Moses; by the late Sir feim David 
Michaelis, K. P. S. tianslatid Irom the German. By the Rev. Alex- 
ander Smith, D. D. 4 \ol. Svo. 21. Ns. 

Sermons on the Duties of Man, and on other Subjects. By the 
Rev. Robert Stevens. Svo. 12s. 

I OPOCIIt APIIY. 

The Traveller’s Guide through Scotland and its Blands illustrat- 
ed by Maps, Vievvj of remarkable Buildings, Sec. Sixth Edition, in 
2 vol. 1 2s. 

Observations on Objects interesting to the High. .aids of Scotland,, 
particularly to Inverness and Bnerness-shire. Svo. 9s. 

A Survey of the Road from Calais to Paris. By L. Hebei t, Geo- 
grapher, and G. Dupont, Engraver. Svo 9s. 

A j*.cture ol’ Paris. By Lewis Tror»c!iet. fin. 

Local and Literary Account of Lcaningtnn, W arwick; Birming- 
ham, See. By M. Pratt. 12;no. 5;*. 
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The Traveller's Guide through Holland ; with a Statement of Po- 
pulation, and Tables of Exchange of Dutch and English Money. 
lUmo. 3s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of the County of Sr- *y ; begun by 
the late Rev. Owen Manning, S. T. B. &c. Enlarged and Continued 
to the Year Ittlt, by William Bray of Shire Esq. illustrated by a 
Map of the County, and G7 Engravings. VoJ. III. folio. 5/. 5s. 
Royal Paper 8/. Ss. 

A New Picture of Paris, or the Stranger’s Guide to the French 
Metropolis. By Eduard Planta Esq., with Maps, 1 hails, and Views. 
18mo. 6s. 0(1. bound. 

VO\AOI'S AND TRAVI 1A. 

Travels and Voyages through Europe, A.*-., i, and \ fru a, for Nine- 
teen Years. Bv William Litligow. Twelfth Edition, i Unstinted 
with Notes from Liter Travellers. Svo. lUs. 

A Voyage to the Ida of Elba; ti unstated fiom the Fiench of M. 
Arsenne Thu bault de Borneaud. Svo. 

Travels of Mir/a Abu Trdeb Khan, in Asia, Afiica, and Europe. 
By Charles S'ewait Esq. M.N. A. 3 vol. lAno. 1/. Is. 

Letters from a Lady to her Sister, during a Tour to Paris, in the 
months of April and May IN 11. IUmo. Is. 

, ^Jpoyagc to Terra Australis, undertaken for the purpose of Com- 
pleting the Discovery of that vast Country; prosecuted in the years 
1801, 1S0U, and ISON, in his Majesty’s Ship the Investigator, &e. ; 
illustrated with Views, and a very Jav s e toho volume of Charts, 
Headlands, and Botanical Subjects. By Matthew Flinders, Com- 
mander of the Investigator, U vol. 1 to. 

Travels in various parts of Europe, A ‘da, and Africa. By Ed- 
ward Daniel Clarke, LL. D. Protestor of Mineralogy in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge ; illustrated by numerous Lngtuvmgs. Vol. III. 
4to. 'll. I Is, 6d. 

A Four tlnough the Island of Elba, by Sir Bichat d Colt Hoare, 
Bart. ; illustrated I>\ Views of the most, interesting Secnen, diawn 
from Nature, by Sir Richard Colt Hoare and John Smith. Royal 
4 to. 2/. Us. 
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Ahernelhy , John, F. R. S , Ills inquiry into the probability and ra- 
tionality of Mr Hunter's theory of life, 'iS 1 — extracts, 394* 
Alison , Archibald, LL. B. &c. Sermons, chiefly on particular sub- 
jects, by, 1- 1 — their character, ib — extracts from his sermon on 
Autumn, 1-27 — on Summer, 480 — Fast sermon of 1801, 482- 
ditto for 1808, 481 — 1 S0(5, 48.5 — and 1811, 180 — ditto from the 
Thanksgiving sermon lor 181 1-, 427- 
A}) pert on the preservation At animal and vegetible substances, 10k 
— observations on the art of conking, 1 08 — preservation of ani- 
mal bodies in a frozen state, 108 — proper method of thawing 
fr 07 zn bodies, 110 — mode of preserving fish on the eastern coasts 
and rivers in Scotl md, ib. — method of preserving ha y in some of 
the districts in England, 1 14 — observations on Mr ForsvthL pro- 
cess lor the preservation of potatoes and turnips, 11.5 — rermn liable 
instance of the preservation of three eggs found enclosed withift 
the walls of a church m the Milanese, 1 1(>— Scheele's method for 
tire preservation of vinegar, 117 — extracts from the work, 119 — 
remarks on, and character of the work, 122. 

Bi'nn<;loi: y Rev. Joseph, his literary history of the middle ages, 22!) 
— tlie promotion of literature and human happiness being so inti- 
match connected, shown to be the ause of the deep interest which 
mankind have taken in tracing its progress through the dillerent 
stages of socetv, 220 — (Reek and Roman literature, though ear- 
ned to per lection in particular departments, proven to lye within 
but a limited comp iSs, 221 — c iuses of tire dot line of Romm ii- 
ter.rure from the time of Augustus 281 — character cf the work, 
24 L 

Boimt, M, anecdotes of, by M Grimm, 217. 

British and Foreign School Society, notice respecting, .500. 

BuaunpaUe, character of, 1 — ground* of lt’jnijng for Lis downfall, 
ib. — contrast between and Louis XVI II. 481. v 

Ih/ron’s , Lord, Corsair and Bride of Abydos, 198 — Lord Pyron's 
character a* a poet, ib. — remarks on the genera 1 history of poetry, 
199 — cl) uMctcr of the C Tsan, 20b — extracts, 207 — character of 
the Bride of Abydos, 2i0 — -exit acts, ib. <» 

Carnot the republican, anecdotes rf, 4M>. 

(logins , Comte de, anecdote of. by M. Grimm, 219. 

Constantinople, description of, by Galr, 51. 
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(Corsair, the, and Bride of Abydos, reviewed, 198. ’(See Byron.) 

Cortes of Spain , Marina’s history pf thtf, 347. 

Davy , Sir Humphry, his experiments and observations on a ne\fr 
substance, which becomes a violet-coloured gas by heat, 486. 

Europcy state and prospects of, examined, 2. 

Farquhar, Governor, his letter to die Editor respecting the slaves in 
Mauritius, 247. 

Fontaine* anecdotes of, by M. Grimm, SI 8. 

Fontenelle , anecdotes of, by M. Grimm, 30 5. 

Forsyth , Mr, observations on his process tor the preservation of po- 
tatoes and turnips, 115. 

Francis , Sir Philip, his Letter to Earl Grey, 79 — the stipulation by 
which Norway is to be united to Sweden, examined, 80 — extracts 
from Grotius, on the right of blockade, 90 — Do. from Vattel, 93 
—Lord Grenville’s sentiments on the Noi wegian question, 99. 

Galt , John, voyages and travels by, in the years 1809, 1810 and 
ISP* containing statistical, commercial, and miscellaneous '.bser- 

* Nations on Gibraltar, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Serigo and Turkey* 
40 — character of the work, ib. — the author’s remarks on Gibral- 
tar, 41 — on Sardinia, 42 — on Sicily, 43 — extracts, 43, 44, 47* 
50, 52 — remarks on Malta, 51 — on Serigo, ib. — description of 
Constantinople, 54 — account of the Id riots, 60. 

Gibraltar , .remarks on, by John Galt, 4L 

Grenville , Lord, his sentiments on the Norwegian question, 99. 

Grey, Earl, letter to, by Sir Philip Francis, 79. 

Grimm , Baron de, Correspondance de, 292 — character of the work, 
293 — extracts, 295, 298 — anecdotes of Rousseau, ib. — of F nte- 
nelle, 305 — character of Louis XIV. 307 — remarks on M tdame 
de Stael’s works, 308 — character of iVLrechai Saxe, 309 — re* 
marks on the character of women, 312 — on the evils of luxury, 
3l4 — anecdotes of M. Bouret. 317 — of Restaut, 318 — of La 

•v Fontaine, ib. — of Voltaire, ib — of Comte de Caylus, 319. 

GrotiuSy extracts from the works of, respecting .the right of block- 
ade, 90. 

/famttfon, Lady, Lord Nelson's letters to, 398. • 

Afotwl’s state trials, notice respecting, 24 G. 

Uuniik, Mr— Abernethy’s inquiry into the probability and rationale 
ty ot^his theory of life, 384. 

IdriotSy Galt's account of the, 60. 

Laplace , M. le Comte, tissai Philosophique sur les Probabilitcs, ex- 
amined, 320. 
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lAsiansky, Captain Urey, his \oyage round the World, in the years 
1803, 4, 5 and 6, 340— -object of his expedition, 34*1 — descrip- 
tion of the Marquesas Islands, 34*2 — of the Sandwich do. 344- — 
of the Russian settlements of Sitca and Cadiack, 31-5. 

Louis A7F., M. Grimm's character of, 30V. 

Malayan language, Marsden's dictionary and grammar df the, 151. 

Malta* Galt’s rem irks on, 51. 

Marina, Don Francisco Martinez, his history of the Cortes of Spain, 
347. 

Marquesas Islands, description of the, 31*2. 

Marsdrn , W.illiam, Esq. F. R. S., a dictionary of the Malayan lan- 
guage by, 151. 

Marsden , William, Esq. F. R. S., a grammar of the Malayan lan- 
guage by, 151 — our im perfect acquaintance with the continent of 
India chiefly attributable to the ignorance of the Dutch colonists, 
ih. — charactoj* of the work, 152 — extracts from Mr Marsden’s 
observations on the Malayan language, 154 — origin of the Ma- 
lays, 153 — specimen of the Orang la ut language, 162 — do. of 
the Samang, 163 — description of *he Peninsula of Malacca, 164* 
— remarks on Mr Marsden’s history of the improvement of,vJ66, r 
and Dr Leyden's opinion of the origin of the Malayan language?;* 
169 — state of society among the Javanese, 173 — specimens of the 
Javanese language, 171— ^influence of Javanese manners and cus- 
toms upon the Malays, 177 — antient religion of the Javanese, 179. 

A 'elson. Lord, his Letters to Lady Hamilton ; with a Supplement of 
interesting Letters, by distinguished Characters, 398 — the publi- 
cation of which, severely reprehensib*<‘, ib. — object of the Editor's 
remarks upon these Lerters, 399— Extracts, 402. 

Sorthcotc, James, his Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 263. 

Norway, the stipulation by which it is to be united to Sweden, ex- 
amined, 80. 

Uuverhtre , Toussaint, L’, History of, 13L — remarks on the revival 
of the Slave Trade in the French colonies, 132 — state of tin' 
Slave Trade in Saint Domingo at the Revolution, 134 — ditro in 
the Dutch colonies in 1768, 135 — treaty with France and ''Hol- 
land, examined, ib. — character of the v *ik, 150. ^ 

Paiis , a Tour by the Rev. William Shepherd to 468. (&eeI y S/irj}+ 
herd), ( 

Pinkei ton's Tetralogy, 63— character of the work, 64 — miVeralogy 
considered by Mr Pinkerton as a kingdom, 66 — his conclusions 
absurd, ib. — the divisions of his system deficient irt order, 67— 
the error pointed out, 76 — <-extracts, 07, 70 — general remarks, 78. 

Qttcen Consort of England; inquiry into the constitutional character 
of the, 441. 
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Reflections on the present state of affairs on the Continent, 498— 
. reflections on the restoration of Poland, 4*93. 

Restart , anecdotes of, by M Grimm, 318. 

Reynolds , Sir Joshua, North cote’s Life of, 283. 

Rousseau , anecdotes of, by M. Grimm, 298. 

Sandwich Islands , description of the, 311*. 

Sardinia, Galt’s remarks on, 42. 

Saxe Marechal, M. Grimm’s character of, 309. u 

Scheelc , his method for the preservation of vinegar, llV. 

Seri go, (Lilt’s remarks on, 5 1 . 

Shepherd , Rev. William, his tour to Paris in 1802 and IS It, 468 
-^-character of the work, 4(>9 — the author's object in first visiting 
Paris, ib. — description of the Galleries, 1*7 1— of high mass in tin* 
church of Notre- Dante, 472 — disrepute into which republicanism 
had fallen in 1802, 473 — remarks on the Musee Nat innate des Mo- 
numens l'ran^aise, 471 — description of a sitting of the Nafioria! 
Institute, 47 5 — of the English Garden at tin* Petit Trianon, 4-76 
—object of the author's second visit to Palis, ib. — observations 
on the disposition of' the people in France towards their new go- 
vernment, and tluir feelings with respect to Bonaparte, i&. — on 
the conduct proper to be pursued by the Bom bon Piinces in or- 
der to support their character with the French nation, 480 — cha- 
racter of Louis XVIII. contrasted with that of Bonaparte, 481 — 
Mr Burke’s sketch of the character of a prince proper for the go- 
vernment of France, ib. — description of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, 484 — anecdote of the republican Carnot, 486 — extracts, 4/1, 
478, 481*. 

Sicily, Galt’s remarks on, 43. 

Hi tea and Cadiack , description of the Russian settlements of, 315. 

Slave Trade, remarks on our treaty With France, permitting the re- 
vival of that trade in their colonies, 182 — state of the slave trade 
in the Island of St Domingo, J31 — estimate of the amount of 
the slave tiaflic cut off by I\Tr Fox’s Order in Council in 1806, 
ib.— and the amount of that trade revived by our present treaty 
with France, 135— annual importation of slaves to Guadaloupe, 
142 — the mischief likely to result by giving up the French forts 
;Vid factories on the coast of Africa, ib. — Governor Farquhar's 
litter respecting the slaves in Mauritius, 21-7. 

Sotkby, W. Esq., a song of triumph by, 1 — state and prospects of 
Flirope examined, 2 — character of Bonaparte, 4 — three grout ds 
ov> rejoicing stated’for his dnwnfal, ib. — I st, the utrer impractica- 
bility of any scheme of universal dominion, established, ib. — 2 d 9 
the impressive lesson read to Ambition, of the inevitable tendency 
of that passion to bring to ruin the power ^nd the greatness winch 
it seeks to increase, 5 — 3 d, the derision so opportunely thrown on 
the character of conquerors in general, 6- — the restoration <4 the 
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Bourbons to the throne of France, as the best possible issue of the 
long struggle that has preceded, examined, 12. .. ' 


Thnrlotv, Lord, his poems, 411 — general remarks on his Lordship^ 
poetry* ib — extracts, 412. 

Tube, Samuel, his account of the Retreat, an institution for insane 
persons near Yoik, 189 — character of the work, 190 — method of 
treatment, ib. — extracts from particular cases of patients, 19#— 
classification of ditto, 198 — employment, 194—good effects of 
the warm bath in some cases, 196 — table of cases from the Com- 
mencement of the institution in 1796 to the end of 1811, 196—* 
curious case of a young woman, 197 — the example of patience 
and kindness shown by Quakers to their insane, recommended to 
other institutions, 198. 


Vat l eh extracts from, on the right of blockade, 93. 
Foltaircy anecdotes of, by M. Grimm, 318. 
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